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POLITICS AND VIOLENCE IN RHODESIA 
TONY KIRK 


The ferocity and imbecility of an autocratic rule rejecting all legality and in 
fact basing itself upon complete moral anarchism provokes the no less imbecile 
and atrocious answer of a purely Utopian revolutionism encompassing des- 
struction by the first means to hand, in the strange conviction that a fundamental 
change of hearts must follow the downfall of any given human institutions. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


DURING 1972 black guerillas infiltrated parts of north-eastern Rhodesia. Their 
ultimate aim was to overthrow white rule in the country and replace it with a 
black regime. Without mass support, however, they could not hope to oust the 
whites from their entrenched position. The guerillas’ immediate operational 
objective was therefore to win the support of the black rural population. By 
using a mixture of threats and blandishments they achieved this objective in the 
areas they first penetrated. For almost a year no one betrayed their presence 
to the white authorities. At secret meetings with the local tribesmen the 
guerillas carefully explained the goals of the liberation movement they repre- 
sented. In December 1972, to show in practical terms how ‘ liberation ’ would 
improve the lot of the black people, they began a series of attacks on selected 
political targets. They sabotaged government property. They killed civil 
servants responsible for enforcing unpopular policies. They raided home- 
steads belonging to white farmers with reputations as oppressive masters, killing 
or injuring the occupants. As the months passed they sent men into new 
districts and steadily widened the field of operations, always keeping military 
activity subordinate to the task of winning over the masses. 

The white government responded on two levels. It tried to regain the 
allegiance of the disaffected tribesmen through psychological and physical 
pressures. Then it mounted a counter-insurgency campaign to root out the 
guerillas. A violent struggle ensued. The government suppressed many 
particulars of it, both to hide the alarming extent of black disaffection and to 
prevent anyone from publishing details which might help the enemy. One of 
the few exceptions to the embargo on news concerned a raid into Rhodesia by 
twelve members of FROLTZI—the Front for the Liberation of Zimbabwe. In 
this case the government released slightly more information than usual, although 
the press reported it in so garbled a form as to obscure its significance from all 
The author is a Rhodesian who has just completed studies at Oxford. His article 


discusses some of the issues raised by Kenneth Good in his article on ‘Settler 
Colonialism in Rhodesia’ in African Affairs 73 (January 1974), pp. 7-36. 
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but the most careful readers. Until more facts become available the govern- 
ment’s reason for easing its restrictions on reporting must remain a matter for 
speculation. However, despite a number of gaps, the story of the raid deserves 
re-telling in a more coherent way, since it provides a vivid illustration of the 
endemic violence and bitterness associated with contemporary white rule in 
Rhodesia. 

There are other equally valid reasons for re-telling the story. To a certain 
extent it contradicts the assertion recently made by Kenneth Good that the 
Rhodesian security forces were ‘unprepared ard unequipped’ for the guerilla 
outbreak.1 It likewise displays a little of the complexity of the struggle—a 
quality which does not fully emetge from Good’s article. As a case study the 
story demonstrates a number of radical defects in the Rhodesian legal system. 
It also reveals several of the less pleasant features of both black and white 
nationalism in Central Africa. It brings to light an extraordinary sequence of 
events, like something from a sensational film or novel. Above all, it offers a 
glimpse into the conflict at the level of the common soldier—a world quite 
different from that described in the speeches of generals and politicians and the 
cant of propagandists.* 


I 

An appreciation of the full implications of the raid requires some background 
knowledge about the Front for the Liberation of Zimbabwe, which came into 
being in 1971. This in turn necessitates brief reference to earlier black nation- 
alist politics in Rhodesia. The story starts in 1963 with the split in the previ- 
ously united nationalist movement. The split had overtones of tribalism, but its 
main cause was a disagreement in the hierarchy over tactics and style of leader- 
ship. Two rival parties emerged, whose rivalry often expressed itself in savage 
clashes between their respective followings. The Rhodesian government out- 
lawed both parties in August 1964. By that time many of the nationalist leaders 
had fled abroad and they decided to continue opposing the white government 
from their places of exile. They adopted the names of political parties which 
had once existed in Rhodesia. One faction called itself the Zimbabwe African 
Peoples Union (ZAPU) and the other the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU). (Zimbabwe is the nationalists?’ name for Rhodesia.) The old 
rivalries had lost none of their intensity when transferred to foreign soil. Each 


1. K. Good, ‘Settler Colonialism in Rhodesia’, African Affairs January 1974), p. 14. 
2. Reports from the trials of FROLIZI guerillas provided the most important source of 
information for this article. Edited versions of these reports appeared in the Rhodesia 
Herald during April, June, July and September 1973, The files of the Herald for October 
1971 contain some particulars of the founding of the FROLIZI organization. On 22 
May 1972 the London Times gave details about the Organization of African Unity’s 
attitude to the liberation movements in southern Africa. On 1 April and 17 June 1973 
the Rhodesian Sunday Mail carried reports of FROLIZI activities in the country. The 
Rhodesian Parliamentary Debates for 5 April 1973 (Vol. 83, No. 19, cols. 1360-1} contains 
criticisms of the first Sunday Mail report, made by the Minister of Law and Order. The 
African newspaper Moto printed a summary of one trial involving FROLIZI men on 21 
July 1973. Other sources are cited in the text. 
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side proclaimed itself the only true spokesman for black aspirations in Rhodesia 
and sought financial aid on this basis from sympathetic foreign governments. 
These governments realized that the antagonism between ZAPU and ZANU 
vitiated the struggle against the white rulers of Rhodesia, but all their efforts 
failed to bring about a reconciliation.® 

The exiles of ZAPU and ZANU established their new headquarters in 
Zambia, which has a long border with Rhodesia. Over the years they kept up a 
desultory guerilla warfare against the white south. During this period an 
internal feud developed in ZAPU. For some time there had been serious 
friction between Shona and Ndebele elements. Sections of the party were 
losing confidence in the leadership. The leaders themselves were divided on the 
question of union with ZANU. The military wing grew increasingly dis- 
satisfied with conditions of service and pay. The crisis came in March 1971 
when the militants seized James Chikerema, the acting President, and more 
than twenty other senior ZAPU officials and threatened to put them to death 
unless they altered their policies and abandoned the idea of union with ZANU. 
The Zambian government had to intervene to save Chikerema and his coll- 
eagues. To the Zambian authorities this public display of factiousness was the 
last straw., President Kaunda ordered ZAPU and ZANU to settle their differ- 
ences or get out of the country (August 1971). His government underlined its 
displeasure in a cold-blooded way by deporting 129 recalcitrant ZAPU men to 
Rhodesia, where they immediately fell into the hands of the police. Some 
received death sentences in Rhodesian courts. 

The Zambian government hoped to bring about a merger between the 
warring factions. Instead, its ultimatum produced another schism. On the 
pretext of setting up a united front several Shona nationalists from ZAPU and 
ZANU got together in October 1971 and formed FROLIZI. Chikerema quit 
ZAPU to join FROLIZI, bring with him George Nyandoro, the general 
secretary of ZAPU. From ZANU came F. Kashiji, the chief political organ- 
izer; S. G. Parirewa, welfare and labour secretary; and Nathan Shamuyarira, 
the financial secretary. These five men and two others formed a ‘Revolutionary 
Council’ or “National Executive’, Shelton Siwela, a twenty-nine year old 
graduate from Boston University and a veteran of earlier fighting in the Zambezi 
Valley, had played the leading part in creating FROLIZI. But Chikerema 
dominated the organization and assumed the chairmanship. 

The formation of FROLIZI appeared to owe as much to tribal cliquishness 
as to the Zambian ultimatum. All the FROLIZI officials were Zezuru people 
from the province of Mashonaland, except for Siwela, who came from the 
eastern districts of Rhodesia. The government-owned Zambia Daily Mail 
denounced the new party, describing it as no more than a ‘tribal regrouping 
of familiar faces from the original organizations’. The leaders who had remained 


3. John Day, International Nationalism (London, 1967), pp. 71-4. Robert C. Good, 
UDI: The International Politics of the Rhodesian Rebellion (London, 1973), p. 234. 
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in ZAPU declared that FROLIZI consisted af people ‘trying to destroy the 
freedom struggle.’ They formally expelled Chikerema, Nyandoro and three 
other defectors from ZAPU. ZANU likewise condemned the new party as ‘an 
unrepresentative clique of the Zezuru clan’.4 The Liberation Committee of the 
Organization of African Unity, an important source of funds to the southern 
African liberation movements, said it would withhold recognition from 
FROLIZI. ‘As far as the OAU is concerned ZANU and ZAPU still exist,’ 
said a spokesman. ‘It is up to FROLIZI to convince the QAU that it deserves 
recognition.” ‘The new party’s future seemed to hang in the balance. 

Although plausible, the charges of tribalism levelled at FROLIZI were 
probably irrelevant. Such Jeers “formed, part of the stock in trade of nationalist 
politics in exile. They arose from the competition between ZAPU and ZANU 
for recognition as the only true spokesman for all the tribes in Rhodesia.” The 
founders of FROLIZI seem to have genuinely believed that their action would 
unify the liberation movement, at least at the military level, and that ZANU and 
ZAPU would then disappear. However, their hopes proved ill-founded. 

Since FROLIZI had failed to produce a common front it seemed to have no 
valid reason for staying in existence. Two factors tipped the scale in favour of 
its survival. The first was Chikerema’s perscnal reputation. He had played 
an outstanding part in Rhodesian nationalist politics for almost twenty years, 
and was widely respected in Zambia andthe OAU.® The second factor was that 
when ZAPU and ZANU made it clear they would have nothing to do with 
FROLIZI, Chikerema and his lieutenants found a new raison d’etre for their 
organization. They justified its continuance in military rather than political 
terms, saying it would serve as a contingent in the war on the south. The OAU 
Liberation Committee accepted FROLIZI in this modified role. After a 
session in May 1972 the Committee said it was-willing ‘to give military and 
financial assistance to all military cadres fighting against the racist regime in 
Zimbabwe.’ The Zambian government followed suit. FROLIZI’s trans- 
formation from a political party into a military unit thus allowed the OAU and 
Zambia to get round the problem of recognizing a splinter group after years of 
urging the Rhodesian nationalists to close ranks. 

FROLIZI had drawn away experienced fighters from the other two parties. 
It claimed to represent a merger of the ‘fighting units’ from ZAPU and ZANU. 
Once its leaders had secured a financial income they started to build up their 
organization. They established a headquarters and training camp in Zambia. 


4, Anthony R. Wilkinson, Insurgency in Rhodesia, 1957~73: An Account and Assess- 
ment (London: International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1973), p. 25. 

5. ZAPU, for example, often criticized ZANU as an exclusive circle of Manyika and 
Ndau people from Rhodesia’s eastern districts. 

. Chikerema and Nyandoro (who followed him into FROLIZI) were dynamic leaders 
of the Youth League which revitalized the Southern Rhodesian African National Congress 
in the mid-1950s. From 1957 to 1959 Chikerema served as Vice-President of the SRANC. 
He then spent four years in detention. In 1963 he became the ZAPU Secretary for 
Public Relations and, later, the Vice-President. In 1964 he went into permanent a in 
Lusaka, after visiting Peking, Belgrade and Moscow. 
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They also recruited new members. The Zambian Police permitted them to 
visit the Lusaka Remand Prison and offer imprisoned Rhodesians their liberty 
in return for joining FROLIZI. Chikerema and a colleague, a coloured man 
from Rhodesia named Foya Thompson, took advantage of the opportunity to 
recruit several coloureds.? By such methods they eventually raised a fighting 
force of some seventy Africans and coloureds.® 

For obvious reasons no one has yet released much information about the 
training given to EROLIZI recruits. Judged by results, however, it lacked 
neither sophistication nor thoroughness. At his trial in 1973 one FROLIZI 
man said he had undergone eighteen months’ intensive preparation for the raid 
into Rhodesia. His instructors had given him lessons in arms and sabotage, 
and taught him topography. They had also provided him with ‘political 
training’, the exact nature of which is unclear. They had maintained strict 
discipline. Anyone who deserted faced summary execution if recaptured, and 
three outsiders accused of trying to infiltrate a training camp had suffered 
death at the hands of a FROLIZI firing squad. 

Precisely what FROLIZI stood for in political terms was never publicly stated 
by its leadership. The Rhodesian government tried to present it as nothing 
more than a cover for the territorial ambitions of the Russian or Chinese 
communists. In support of its case the government stressed the growing com- 
munist involvement in central African affairs. It pointed out that the libera- 
tion movements attacking Rhodesia received aid from communist governments. 
Many former members of ZAPU, for example, had undergone training in 
Russia or Eastern Europe before joining FROLIZI. They brought weapons of 
communist manufacture into Rhodesia. Some carried communist literature in 
their personal belongings. Others admitted that they had returned to Rhod- 
esia to seize power by force and overturn the existing order. (‘We came to win 
the country,” said one; ‘We had the aim of releasing people in Rhodesia from 
slavery,’ said another.) There were indications that Russia and China had tried 
to superimpose their own ideological differences on the liberation politics of the 
area. In a word, a mass of circumstantial evidence suggested that the 


7. In the early 1960s many coloureds had joined the black nationalist parties. "There 
were active ZAPU and ZANU branches in the Salisbury suburb of Arcadia, where the 
coloured population is concentrated. In January 1965 the government was holding at 
least four coloureds in restriction for their political activities. Foya Thompson had 
belonged to the ZAPU branch before he escaped to Zambia. 

8. ‘Secret Bases in Zambia’, in To the Point magazine (Johannesburg, 10 February 
1973), 27. By comparison, estimates put ZAPU’s strength at this time at between 500 
and 2,000 fully~trained men under arms: see Major G. R. Christmas, ‘Guerilla Sanctu- 
aries’, in Assegai (Magazine of the Rhodesian Army: Salisbury, September 1973), p. 12. 

9, See ‘The Red Peril is Swarming into Africa’ and ‘The Red Drive South’, in the 
semi-official government newspaper, the Rhodesian Financial Gazette, 9 March 1973 and 
22 March 1974. Refer also to a speech by the Minister of Law and Order in the Rhod- 
esian House of Assembly: Parliamentary Debates, 21 June 1973, col. 220. On Friday 
10 May 1974 the state-controlled Rhodesian radio broadcast a ‘Commentary’ at 1809 hours 
saying, among other things, that the guerillas were a front for ‘the Communists’ who want 
‘the natural riches of southern Africa’, (Cf: ‘No Hide-Out’, a pamphlet issued by the 
Ministry of Information, Salisbury (October 1966), 7.) 
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liberation struggle was inspired and directed by the communists for selfish 
ends, 

This argument had a sympathetic hearing in Rhodesia, where many whites 
held that the communists had a monopoly on pclitical violence. Furthermore, 
the facts undoubtedly supported the official case prima facie, although they 
fell far short of proving it. On closer examination, however, they lose much 
of their force. To begin with, they are highly selective. The government 
screened all information published in Rhodesia about the liberation movements, 
and suppressed details which might embarrass its efforts to defeat the guerillas. 
Secondly, the evidence proved nothing about the communists’ territorial ambi- 
tions. It merely demonstrated that certajn communist countries had given aid 
to the southern African liberation movements. Non-communist countries also 
supplied cash and training for blacks involved in the struggle against the white 
south. The acceptance of such aid did not necessarily imply a commitment to 
the political ideology of the donor. A liberation movement, whatever its 
political complexion, seldom enjoys the luxury of a choice in matters of military 
aid. Lacking funds of their own, its leaders accept all help gratefully, whatever 
the source.?° 

No doubt FROLIZI had a sprinkling of communist members, but they do not 
appear to have dictated policy. The absence of a definitive statement makes it 
difficult to piece together a picture of FROLIZI’s political stance. However, 
it may be conjectured from the personal histories of Chikerema and the members 
of the Revolutionary Council that the charge of communist sympathies is false. 
The conjecture is borne out by their failure to identify publicly with the com- 
munists and the circumstances of a personality clash which afterwards shattered 
the Council." A study of the edited transcripts of trials which took place in 
1973 reveals FROLIZI as predominantly a nationalist organization, determined 
to overthrow the white government in Rhodesia, but apparently lacking a 
detailed vision of what would replace it. The leaders seem to have thought 
more in terms of seizing power than of the uses to which they would put it. 
It seems that, in the unlikely event of an early military success by FROLIZI, the 
existing political and economic structures in Rhodesia would have remained 
intact, with only a change in the skin colour of the incumbents of Key offices. In 
this particular respect Zimbabwe under Chikerema would hardly have differed 
from Rhodesia under Ian Smith. 

The consolidation of FROLIZI coincided with a period of serious political 
unrest in Rhodesia, caused by the African campaign against the Anglo- 
10. Zionist insurgents in Palestine after the second World War used weapons of com- 
munist manufacture although few hoped to set up a communist government in the future 
state of Israel. Day, op. cit., pp. 102-3 finds no proof of communist leanings among the 
exiled nationalists. Cf. Capt. K. O. Fox, who in ‘Revolutionary War: A Reappraisal’ 
(Assegai (Salisbury, April 1974), p. 27) argues that the view of revolutionary war ‘as a 
centrally-controlled communist conspiracy is . . . faz too dogmatic, and it fails to take 


serious account of the indigenous causes and circumstances surrounding insurrection.’ 
11, See below, p. 38. 
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Rhodesian constitutional settlement of 1971. During 1972, as black leaders 
urged their people to vote ‘no’ to the proposed constitution, rioting erupted in 
the towns and law enforcement broke down in several rural districts* The 
nationalist parties in exile did not miss the implications of this unrest: ‘both 
ZANU and ZAPU recognized the opportunity for a fresh offensive in the new 
conditions created by the . . . successful mobilization of the black population.’ 
FROLIZI also hoped to take advantage of the turmoil. It issued a pamphlet 
urging the blacks tọ keep up their struggle even after they had achieved their 
immediate aim of blocking the deal between Britain and white Rhodesia: 


‘Now we must say Kwete (No) with guns, axes, spears, bows and arrows, 
poison, sabotage and murder and rfot against the white settler regime. We 
must fight the settlers in their homes, churches and schools. We must fight 
them in their hotels, hospitals and bars. We must fight them in their shops 
and in their streets. We must fight them in their farms and everywhere.’ 


At some time near the end of 1972 or the beginning of 1973 FROLIZI shifted 
its training camp and seventy recruits to eastern Zambia. The chosen site lay 
close to the village of Feira on the Zambezi River, at a point where the borders 
of Rhodesia, Zambia and Mozambique all meet. The FROLIZI leaders 
clearly believed that the hour for action had come. They had portrayed them- 
selves as a military unit for over a year without making an aggressive move 
against the south. Conditions in Rhodesia could hardly favour them more. 
If they failed to take advantage of this they might forfeit the moral and financial 
support of the OAU, the more so as ZANU had started to make significant 
military progress in northern Mashonaland. They therefore determined to 
send a spearhead of fighting men across the border. 

To carry out this first FROLIZI operation the leaders lci two groups of 
six men each. As Commander of the first they appointed a black called 
‘Moses’, (The Rhodesian authorities haye censored all other information 
about him.) As Deputy Commander they appointed Amon Magiya Sibanda. 
Sibanda’s story is illuminating. He had left Rhodesia in 1963 to look for work 
in Zambia. In 1968 the Zambian government apparently made it compulsory 
for all expatriate Rhodesians to join one of the exiled Rhodesian parties in 
Zambia. Sibanda chose ZAPU. In less than a month, with the active help of 
men from the ruling Zambian political party, ZAPU pressed him into service as 
a full-time military recruit. They first quartered him at a camp fifteen miles 
from Lusaka and then sent him by road to Tanzania for training. Together 
with 160 other recruits he learned how to handle weapons. He had instruction 
in judo and bayonet charges, and learned the use of mortars and bazookas. 
From Tanzania he went on to Bulgaria for five months’ artillery training. He 
12. Cmnd. 4964: Report of the Commission on Rhodesian Opinion under the Chairmanship _ 
of the Right Hon. the Lord Pearce (London: HMSO; May 1972), pp. 11-13, 18 and 97-102." 


In some cases rioting was incited by black nationalists. 
13. Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 15~16. 
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came back to Tanzania in 1970 and moved from there to Zambia. His experi- 
ences had not yet converted him to ZAPU’s cause, and he promptly deserted 
their camp, going to stay with an uncle who lived nearby in a rural district. One 
day he went to town to sell some cabbages; a colleague from Tanzanian days 
spotted him in the street and informed the police. Two detectives arrested 
Sibanda and took him to the Lusaka police headquarters, where a Zambian 
police superintendent struck him and called hima coward. The police returned 
him to his camp. In 1971 he transferred to FROLIZI.“ . Thereafter he grew 
reconciled to his lot. . 

The group under Moses’ command incluced two blacks whose personal 
histories remain as obscure as his own,-together with another African named 
Christoper Gumborinotaya and a coloured man, Richard Errol Robinson. 
Gumborinotaya’s name indicates that he was a Korekore tribesman from the 
northern border area of Rhodesia—possibly the Mukwichi Tribal Trust Land. 
He had formerly belonged to ZAPU. He had spent nine months in Russia, 
learning radio procedure, communications and codes at an army barracks in the 
Ukraine. He’also learned how to handle weapons. After this he returned to 
Zambia and joined FROLIZI. Robinson, born in 1948, had a criminal record 
in Rhodesia and lost his job there when his employer heard about it. His 
friends in Salisbury remember him as violent by nature and very much a social 
misfit. He had entered Zambia illegally to look for work and the police 
arrested him. They took him to the Lusaka CID office for questioning and put 
him in the Lusaka Remand Prison. They only released him when he agreed to 
join FROLIZI. 

As Commander of the second group FROLIZI appointed Hatidududzi 
Naison Guvamatanga.5 Then aged 38, he had once worked as a school teacher 
at a kraal in the Gokwe district of Rhodesia. ZAPU recruited him in 1966 and 
he left voluntarily for Zambia. He underwent training in Russia. After he 
returned he took part in four separate raids across the Rhodesian border, 
including one with a ZAPU gang which made a rocket attack on Kariba airport 
in March 1970. He followed Chikerema into FROLIZI in 1971. In Septem- 
ber 1972 he attended a FROLIZI Congress, where the other participants elected 
him to the central committee and made him second-in-command of the organ- 
ization’s reconnaissance group. Dedicated, efficient and experienced, he ranked 
as a dangerous enemy to the whites. 


14. The bullying Sibanda underwent at the hands of ZAPU and the Zambian police 
seems to have typified the experience of many ‘recruits’ to the liberation movements. It 
provides a disturbing insight into one aspect of the liberation struggle: cf. R. Shay & 
C, Vermaak, The Silent War (Salisbury, 1971), pp. 27-30. 

15. The names and nicknames of many FROLIZI men had deep significance. Chik- 
erema, an abnormally aggressive man, whom many whites regard as a psychopath, had his 
character epitomized in his name—which is derived from the Afrikaans word schelm, and 
means ‘a dangerous person or thing’. Similarly, hatidududzi is Shona for ‘we don’t 
surrender; guvamatanga means ‘the grave is a homz’ (i.e. the place where one rests); and 
gumborinotaya (an unmistakable Korekore formation) means ‘the leg gets you lost’ (i.e. 
it takes you to unknown places). Possibly the Commander named ‘Moses’ deliberately 
adopted the name of the Biblical character who delivered his people from captivity. 
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Guvamatanga received Charles Nkomo as his Deputy Commander. Nkomo 
was born in 1951 in the Mtoko area. He attended school in the nearby village 
of Nyaderi, where he passed his Standard 6 examinations. He went to Zambia 
in 1966 to further his education and ZAPU recruited him there in 1968. After 
training in Russia he became a proficient rifle shot. Two coloured men also 
belonged to Guvamatanga’s group: Thomas James Harold Zerf and Cecil Paul 
Murtagh. Both had police records in Rhodesia for juvenile delinquency and 
violent crimes. Both had done their national service in non-combatant units 
of the Rhodesian army. Like Robinson, they had entered Zambia illegally 
looking for work and ended up in Lusaka Remand Prison. Chikerema and 
Foya Thompson recruited them there. Finally, two blacks made up the 
complement of the Guvamatanga group. No facts about them—not even their 
names~—-became public in the aftermath of the raid. 

The 12 guerillas chosen for the raid into Rhodesia had several attributes in 
common. All had been born and raised in Rhodesia.t* None had passed the 
age of 40, which Che Guevara considered the maximum age for combatants in 
the early stages of a liberation struggle. It seems that all nine of the blacks 
chosen had belonged to ZAPU in the period before the founding of FROLIZI 
and had undergone specialized military training in a communist country. The 
three coloureds, on the other hand, had no known affiliations with black nation- 
alism before they joined FROLIZI and never went out of Zambia for military 
instruction. Not one of the 12 had reached a particularly high level of formal 
education, although several would have liked to improve their learning if given 
the chance. Robinson, Murtagh and Zerf all had criminal convictions in 
Rhodesia for violence, but not for political offences. 

What drove the 12 men to take up arms against the whites? The Rhodesian 
government blamed the communists, but even if true the assertion begged the 
question of personal motivation, of the means used to persuade individuals to 
risk their lives as guerillas. The black nationalists would probably argue that 
the violence stemmed from frustration and was a valid response to the arrogant 
and oppressive racism of the white Rhodesians. It seems likely that some of the 
FROLIZI men had indeed found the situation in Rhodesia intolerable, but this 
hardly applied to Sibanda, Zerf and Murtagh. The newspapers stressed the 
element of coercion in their cases. Coercion may explain their original involve- 
ment with FROLIZI, but it reveals nothing about the willingness with which 
they eventually accepted the role of guerillas. Nor does it shed any light on the 
motives of their eight companions. It cannot be said that all 12 were in revolt 
against a society to which they could not adapt themselves: Guvamatanga, for 
one, had prospered well enough within the Rhodesian system to become a 
school master, a post of high status in the black community, before he joined 


16. The quality of being native-born distinguished the guerillas from most of the 
white troops opposing them. In 1973 a large proportion of the latter were South 
African policemen sent to Rhodesia by the Pretoria government to help fight the © 
guerillas. 
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ZAPU. Thus, in the absence of specific information about the FROLIZI 
men, it is impossible to discover the causes of their action. 

For the raid into Rhodesia the 12 guerillas were issued with a large range of 
sophisticated arms, most of them designed in Russia and manufactured in China. 
The two Commanders took SKS automatic rifles. The men received Kalash- 
nikov AK47 assault rifles, of a sort which the communists had used against the 
Americans in Viet Nam. Each group carried a supply of ammunition, grenades 
and anti-personnel mines. Some had pistols and squares of plastic explosive 
for sabotage purposes. Each man wore an army-style uniform with camouflage 
jacket and boots, and a pack containing rations for six days. Gumborinotaya 
had a radio in his care. The two groups thus entered Rhodesia with a formid- 
able arsenal. 

Understandably the FROLIZI command did not disclose the strategy of the 
raid into Rhodesia. In retrospect, however, the broad outline of their plan 
emerges. FROLIZI, as already mentioned, comprised the Zezuru elements of 
ZAPU and ZANU, with a sprinkling of coloured men. It would be logical for 
the two groups to proceed to their home ground—the Zezuru regions of Mash- 
onaland and the Midlands—where their familiarity with the terrain would enable 
them to avoid detection and they could use their local knowledge to find potential 
collaborators. The coloured men who accompanied them would not necess- 
arily seem out of place, since coloureds lived alongside blacks in many districts of 
Rhodesia. Once the groups had found a safe haven they would start recruiting 
and training tribesmen for an armed uprising. Presumably they would exploit 
local grievances and try to sustain the opposition to the whites which the ANC 
had fostered during its campaign against the 1971 constitution. To show that 
they meant business the guerillas would attack selected targets, using the 
weapons they had brought into the country. They would commit acts of 
sabotage to harrass the regime and impress the black population. Their top 
priority, however, would be to avoid contact with the Rhodesian security forces, 
whose overwhelming numbers precluded any chance of a successful con- 
frontation. 

The group led by Guvamatanga may have had a secondary objective. He 
belonged to FROLIZI’s reconnaissance unit. Itseems possible that he intended 
to look for secure hideouts and places to cache arms in the course of his stay in 
Rhodesia. This would prepare the way for other groups which might enter 
the area.?? l 

The FROLIZI command decided that the raid should begin on 17 February 
1973, Chikerema addressed the two groups in Shona on the eve of their 
departure. He repeated their instructions and wished them luck. After his 


17. There is a suggestion that the exiled nationalist organizations had agreed to divide 
Rhodesia into three separate ‘war zones’. ZAPU took the north-western border around 
Victoria Falls; ZANU took the north-eastern border around Centenary and Mt Darwin; 
and FROLIZI took the northern border around Chirundu and the Mana Pools. The 
suggestion seems plausible, since the predominan: tribal element in the three nationalist 
organizations corresponded roughly to the tribes living in the separate zones. 
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speech the 12 men left for a crossing point on the Zambezi River, not far from 
Feira. There they swam over to the Rhodesian bank with their arms and 
equipment, under cover of darkness. Once on Rhodesian soil they split into 
their separate groups and made for the interior. 


II 

Dense mopane bush covered the Zambezi valley around the FROLIZI 
crossing. point. The Rhodesian government had classified most of the area as 
national park land; no one lived there. The remaining portion, classified as 
‘African land’, had few inhabitants. By 1973 the government had built a 
rudimentary road system, but had done little to establish an adequate network of 
communications. ‘Moses’ and his group therefore escaped detection as they 
crossed the valley, and made their way towards the escarpment beyond it. 
Each night they camped in the open veld. At the end of February they arrived 
in the Mukwichi Tribal Trust Land, close to the village of Miami. Mukwichi 
lies on a steep part of the Zambezi escarpment, in extremely broken country. 
In 1960 the official Agricultural Survey of Rhodesia classified the land as 
‘unsuitable for agriculture’, No cattle could live there either, because of tsetse 
flies. For these reasons, although it covered a large area, Mukwichi contained 
no more than 1,000 or 2,000 blacks, who supported themselves by subsistence 
farming. Gumborinotaya’s mother lived nearby, and it seems likely that he 
knew Mukwichi well. (He actually visited her on his arrival, and then rejoined 
his companions.) The group established a base in the TTL and may even 
have received hospitality from the local people without anyone informing the 
authorities. 

Gumborinotaya attempted to find recruits. Ten days or so after entering 
Mukwichi he and Moses donned civilian clothes and visited a store run by a 
black. There they encountered two ‘district assistants’—black men employed 
by the white government to serve as rural police. The district assistants, not 
recognizing the strangers, ordered them to produce their identification papers. 
When Moses and Gumborinotaya failed to comply the district assistants tried 
to arrest them. The FROLIZI pair immediately drew pistols which they had 
concealed in their clothing. The district assistants ran for their lives. Moses 
and Gumborinotaya fired after them. A shot from Moses’ pistol struck the 
hand of a black dip-tank attendant standing nearby. The district assistants 
escaped and the two FROLIZI men returned to their camp. 

The Rhodesian authories were alerted to the encounter at the store and 
immediately ordered a contingent of troops into Mukwichi. When mounting 
counter-insurgency operations of this nature, the military command could call 
on regular or reserve manpower, from both the army and the police. It gener- 
ally split its forces into small, independent sections or ‘sticks’, numbering as 
little as five men apiece. For the Mukwichi exercise sticks came from the 
British South Africa Police and the Police Reserve, and from the Rhodesian 
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African Rifles, a black army battalion with white officers. The Police Reserve 
sticks consisted mainly of white farmers, some of them approaching middle age. 
They had an assortment of weapons. At least one carried a privately-owned 
semi-automatic shotgun. 

The FROLIZI group took cover in broken country near a place called Owl 
Mine and posted sentries. The Rhodesian security forces each took an area 
of Mukwichi and began a systematic search for the guerillas. On 9 March, 
while performing his spell of sentry duty, Sibanda saw two armed whites 
approaching him. He ran back to warn his comrades. The group set up an 
ambush and waited. . 

The whites belonged to the Karoi Police Reserve Anti-Terrorist Unit. Their 
stick numbered eight men. They pressed forward and made contact with the 
FROLIZI group. Moses and his men opened fire. It seems that confusion, 
even panic, resulted. An elderly reservist named Stacey received a bullet in the 
back. According to a witness he fell to the ground and lay there groaning 
loudly. His section leader called for help by radio. Moses tried to put the 
radio out of action with a hand grenade but failed. The whites found them- 
selves pinned down, with grenades bursting over their heads. For an hour both 
sides exchanged fire without inflicting further loss. The police afterwards 
found 320 rounds of expended FROLIZI emmunition at the scene of the 
engagement, At length a security force aircraft reached the area and gave away 
the guerillas’ position. Moses ordered his men to withdraw down the dry bed of 
astream. As they did so, Moses was killed. The FROLIZI group immediately 
scattered and escaped in the darkness. Stacey died before help reached him.+8 

Before the engagement with the security forces ended, Sibanda seems to have 
abandoned his comrades and made off towards the south. As he fled he came 
upon a farmer in another Police Reserve stick. The farmer had only a semi- 
automatic shotgun and tried to attract the attention of other members of his 
section. He afterwards alleged that Sibanda tried to shoot him. He then fired 
with the shotgun, wounding Sibanda in the head. Sibanda dropped his weapon 
and ran off. For almost a week he avoided arrest, but finally he fell into the 
hands of the police. 


18. Stacey typified the man of property in Rhodesia. He was born in England and 
came to Rhodesia as a young child. He owned two farms in the Karoi area when he died, 
with a big tobacco crop and 800 cattle. His wife belonged to the Police Women’s Field 
Reserve. He himself joined the Police Reserve Anti-Terrorist Unit (PATU) in 1966 and 
played an active part in eight ‘anti-terrorist’ operations. The manner of his death 
aroused some controversy in Rhodesia. A newspaper reporter heard that he ‘stumbled 
on a terrorist ambush, turned to run and was shot in the back.’ (Sunday Mail, 11 March 
1973). Stacey’s colleagues in the PATU stick considered the report a ‘scurrilous attack’. 
In a letter to the paper they declared that he died ‘standing fast in the position allotted 
to him’. (18 March 1973). The newspaper retracted its version. By the time the 
matter came to court, however, in the trial of some of the FROLIZI men, the PATU men 
stated that their section leader had ordered Stacey and one other man to outflank the 
guerillas. At some stage, they said, Stacey showed his back to the FROLIZI men, and 
received a bullet in it at a distance of less than 40 yards. The judge accepted this account 
and so did the Rhodesian police magazine Outpost (March 1973, 15), although it conflicted 
with the letter of Stacey’s colleagues. 
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Sibanda’s four companions fared equally badly. Each found himself alone 
on the morning after the fight at Owl Mine. One of the unnamed men had no 
knowledge of the Mukwichi area. To escape he required a guide and supplies. 
At five o’clock that evening (10 March) he arrived at a store on a farm called 
Nyahoa, adjoining the Mukwichi Tribal Trust Land. The store and the farm 
belonged to a white man named Barker. On the evening in question his wife 
had driven to the store with her children to collect the day’s takings. After 
checking the cash shestarted to walk out of the building. At that moment the 
FROLIZI man entered, wearing a camouflage uniform and an AK47 strapped 
to his back. He trained a pistol on her, with hjs finger on the trigger, and told 
the black storekeeper to pack two suitcases with food and clothing. Barker’s 
wife said afterwards that she had felt ‘terrified’. But the FROLIZI man did 
not harm her. The Barkers’ five-year-old son asked him: ‘Are you a terrorist ?’ 
‘No, he replied. ‘I’m in the army. Are you a terrorist?’ He then talked to 
the woman about her children. As they conversed a busload of blacks pulled 
up outside on the road. The FROLIZI man ran out onto the veranda, waved 
the occupants away and fired three shots into the air. When he re-entered the 
store he Kept up the conversation until the storekeeper had packed the suitcases. 
The FROLIZI man then told him to pick them up and come along—presumably 
as a guide. As he left with the storekeeper he said to the woman: ‘God is with 
you. I didn’t come to kill you.’ Nevertheless, she feared he would return and 
hid behind the counter in the store with her children.1® 

Within minutes of the FROLIZI man’s departure two PATU sticks arrived 
at the store. They picked up the guerilla’s trail and made contact before he 
had covered a kilometre. They opened fire and the FROLIZI man took shelter 
with the store attendant behind an ant-hill. The store attendant started 
shouting loudly and eventually stood up, saying ‘Don’t shoot—I am the store 
boy.’ The police told him to come out and he did so. While they questioned 
him the FROLIZI man fired a burst of shots at them. They called on him to 
surrender. He replied with shouts of defiance and hurled a hand grenade. 
Firing resumed and eventually the police killed him. His mission to Rhodesia 
had failed, yet he had certainly died a heroic death. 

Gumborinotaya, once he had escaped from the Owl Mine area, lay down to 
rest by a tree, still wearing his camouflage uniform. A PATU stick surprised 
him there and took him into custody without a fight. Robinson, however, got 
away from Mukwichi altogether. After an intensive manhunt and the publi- 
cation of his picture in the newspapers the police eventually caught him. The 
sixth man disappeared and the white authorities gave the public no inkling of his 
fate. 

Thus the group under Moses came to grief. By 16 March, a month after the 
Zambezi crossing, the security forces had killed two members and captured 


19. This account follows the description given by Barker’s wife in the Rhodesia Herald, 
12 and 13 March 1973. 
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three, while one had disappeared. The reasons for the failure of the guerillas 
will be considered later in this article. 


HI 

The other FROLIZI group, commanded by Guvamatanga and including 
Nkomo, Zerf and Murtagh, took a different route through Rhodesia. Their 
‘original destination, presumably a place where they could safely replenish their 
supplies, lay fifty miles from the border, possibly in Mukwichi as well. But 
it rained as they crossed the Zambezi valley and the water ruined their only 
compass, The leaders tried ta use the sun as a guide but lost their direction. 
The food ran out (like the Moses group, they had only six days’ supply.) Finally, 
on 28 February they walked onto Groenvlei farm, not far from the small mining 
settlement of Mangula. They made a temporary camp and kept the farm under 
observation all that day. After sundown they moved up with their weapons and 
equipment towards the homestead and again kept watch. They heard a car 
leave with several people in it, and then broke into the house. It was empty. 
The group prepared itself a meal, stocked up with provisions and took articles of 
clothing. They found a sporting rifle and a shotgun, which they added to their 
arsenal. Outside the house stood another car and they decided to make off in it. 
As they left Guvamatanga set the farmhouse alight. The fire caused extensive 
damage. 

Somewhere near the town of Sinoia the group abandoned the car and set up 
camp in the bush. After changing into civilian clothing one of them went off 
and waved down a car containing two black men, whom he asked for a lift. 
They unsuspectingly agreed, and he guided them back to the camp. When 
they saw the other FROLIZI men in uniform the two blacks took fright and tried 
to get away. But someone drew a pistol and forced them to drive the group 
80 kilometres across country, to a point near the town of Hartley. Here 
Guvamatanga let the pair go, with a warning not to tell the authorities what 
had happened. 

At Hartley either Murtagh or Zerf and one of his black companions seized 
another car by a similar stratagem. Dressed in civilian clothes, they thumbed 
a lift from two blacks at about half past six on the evening of Sunday, 11 March. 
They then commandeered the car at gunpoint, took the occupants to a wooded 
area near the Hartley cemetery and tied them to trees. The hijackers collected 
the rest of the group and drove with them to Gatooma, about 20 miles away. 
There they held up the petrol attendant at a service station and seized $218 in 
cash takings. As they drove away they took the attendant with them and later 
dropped him some distance off, near a dam. From Gatooma they went to 
Que Que, a large town in the Midlands, where they turned east and travelled 
towards the less settled regions in the Rhodesian lowveld. They abandoned the 
car near a tiny dorp called Umvuma and made their way to a rocky outcrop ona 
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farm in the Enkeldoorn district. In this isolated spot they set up camp and 
lay low for a few days. 

While the Guvamatanga group made its way through Rhodesia the group 
under Moses came to grief in Mukwichi, and the security forces captured 
Robinson, Sibanda and Gumborinotaya. From their interrogation of these 
three men the police evidently learned the identities of those in Guvamatanga’s 
group, and connected them with the Groenvlei fire, the service station hold-up 
and the hijacked cars, In the meantime, however, the security forces had lost 
the trail. No one knew where the Guvamatanga group would strike next. Asa 
precaution the authorities increased police patrols in urban areas. They 
obviously knew the seriousness of the threat posed by the surviving FROLIZI 
group, but they had no wish to start a panic. They therefore issued a warning 
statement to the public on 17 March, couched in such vague terms as to make 
it almost useless. They announced the capture of a member of a ‘terror gang’ 
connected with the service station robbery. ‘There are indications that a few 
other members of this gang have made their way into different parts of the 
country,’ the statement continued. ‘The possibility, therefore, of further 
incidents in urban or rural areas cannot be ruled out? The press weakened the 
effect of this warning still further by giving it no prominence in its reports. 
Lacking any precise information, but aware from the urban patrols and the 
stories in the newspapers that something was happening, many whites in the 
towns began to fear an outbreak of urban guerilla activity, and a wave of 
rumours swept through Salisbury. The most persistent rumour said that 
guerillas meant to detonate a bomb in one of the crowded downtown super- 
markets during the peak-hour shopping on a Saturday morning. White people 
in rural areas, on the other hand, seem to have ignored the warning altogether. 

Meanwhile Guvamatanga and his men discussed their next step. They 
decided that Zerf and Murtagh should go to Salisbury to look for recruits, while 
the others moved off towards the north east, on a route that would skirt the city. 
Presumably they planned to rendezvous at a different point once the two 
coloureds completed their task. On 25 March, two weeks after the stick-up 
at Gatooma, the group separated in the Charter area. Zerf and Murtagh took 
pistols, grenades and mines, but left their rifles with the four blacks. Some- 
where on the road to Salisbury they stole a small van. On 27 March they 
arrived safely in the Salisbury suburb of Arcadia, where many coloured people 
live. The spell in the bush had not improved their appearance. Murtagh 
looked particularly dishevelled. He wore dirty black clothing and his veldskoen 
had string for laces. His hair and beard had grown long and bushy. Never- 
theless, a coloured person in Arcadia recognized both men and told the police. 

Unaware that someone had betrayed them, Murtagh and Zerf went for a drive 
round the built-up area of Salisbury on the first night of their return. (Rumour 
had it that they also attended a party, where they boasted of their exploits and 
showed off some of their weapons.) The next day they looked for a place to 
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stay. At 9 o’clock on the night of 28 March they went to a cottage in Ard- 
bennie, another coloured suburb, to see Murtagh’s brother George. The 
cottage stood in the grounds of a bigger house and had once served as a servant’s 
quarters. George Murtagh worked as a fireman at the Salisbury airport. 
They told him about their journey from Zambia and showed the weapons they 
carried. George allowed them to stay the night. Meanwhile the police and 
army sealed every exit from Salisbury. They set up road blocks, sometimes less 
than a mile apart, along all roads leading from the coloured suburbs. They also 
released a guarded story to the press. On the morning of 29 March the daily 
Rhodesia Herald printed it under banner headlines (DANGEROUS CRIM- 
INALS SEEN IN SALISBURY—ARMED MEN ARE HUNTED BY 
POLICE) together with photographs of Zerf—‘mug shots’ which came from 
police files. The Herald described the two men as ‘armed and-dangerous’ but 
did not reveal their association with FROLIZI or the reason for their presence in 
Rhodesia. Indeed, it gave no hint that the police wanted them for political 
offences. 

The same morning George Murtagh provided food, clothing and a razor to 
his brother and Zerf. He also saw the Herald with the report about them. He 
then summoned several neighbours to discuss the matter, who advised the 
wanted men to give themselves up. They refused. George Murtagh sym- 
pathized with their motives for refusing and took their part, but his neighbours 
disagreed. One of them, a white man named Wood, visited the Salisbury 
police headquarters shortly after noon to report. But at the last moment the 
policeman on duty gave precedence to somebody in the queue with another 
complaint and Wood, angry at having to wait, walked out in a temper without 
revealing anything. Murtagh and Zerf gained little by this extraordinary 
reprieve, however. Within an hour the wife of a man named Ranchod gave 
the police the details they wanted. They quickly arranged a party to make the’ 
arrest, and drove to George Murtagh’s home. The FROLIZI men, with 
pistols loaded and cocked, had taken cover in a maize patch in the yard between 
the main house and the servant’s quarters. There a police section officer with 
a dog discovered them. The two coloureds had him at their mercy. They 
could either fight or surrender. They chose to surrender. The dog handler 
shouted to his colleagues for help and a detective made the arrest. 

Although the arrest took place before 3 o’clock on 29 March, in time to aie 
the next day’s Herald, the press failed to report it. The Herald actually implied 
on 30 March that ‘a nation-wide police hunt was still in progress... . It 
seems likely that the authorities used the paper in this fashion (almost certainly 
with the editor’s connivance) in the hope that the four remaining FROLIZI 
men would betray themselves through their ignorance of what had happened to 
Zerf and Murtagh. If so, the hope failed to materialize. 

After parting from their coloured comrades, Guvamatanga, Nkomo and the 
two other blacks had travelled eastward, away from the road between Enkel- 
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doorn and Salisbury. Eventually they reached a farm called Laughing Waters, 
owned by a young Afrikaner named Andries Joubert, who lived with his wife on 
the farm next door. The FROLIZI men made camp on Laughing Waters. 
They chose an unfrequented spot in thick undergrowth, near an ant hill, and 
built a shelter out of branches. On 30 March Nkomo and one of the un- 
identified men went to a store on another farm, about 10 kilometres away, no 
doubt seeking food. Both wore civilian clothes and carried concealed weapons. 
At the store they met a black plain-clothes policeman, who ordered them to 
identify themselves. Instead they drew pistols and the policeman ran away, 
abandoning his bicycle. The two men decided to seize another bicycle from a 
bystander. Apparently he resisted, for they fired a number of shots, without 
injuring anybody. Then they rode away. 

Almost simultaneously a far more serious incident occurred back at the camp 
on Laughing Waters farm, where Guvamatanga and one man had remained 
while the others went to the store. As they waited, one of Joubert’s herdsmen 
stumbled across the camp while looking for stray cattle and spotted Guva- 
matanga’s companion. The herdsman immediately went to inform his employer 
on the adjoining farm. The two FROLIZI men, realizing what had happened, 
must have found themselves in a quandary. They could hardly decamp before 
their comrades returned from the store: to do so might lead to a permanent loss 
of contact with them. Worse, unless warned the two absent men would walk 
back unsuspectingly into whatever hue and cry the herdsman aroused. More- 
over, Guvamatanga and one man could not carry off all the equipment left in 
their charge without help. They therefore stayed put—but set up a trap. 

Meanwhile the herdsman had told Joubert about the stranger on Laughing 
Waters. Joubert armed himself with a pistol and a heavy rifle, although it 
seems clear he never suspected the character of the man he hoped to apprehend. 
With the herdsman and another black to act as gun-bearer he drove his truck to 
the place indicated and walked towards the FROLIZI camp. Guvamatanga’s 
companion made no effort to hide. Nevertheless, Joubert drew his pistol and 
fired several warning shots. ‘Don’t run,’ he commanded. ‘If you try to do so 
I'll shoot you.’ ‘Sir,’ replied the FROLIZI man, ‘I will not run away’—and he 
sat down. This seems to have been a pre-arranged signal. At that moment 
Guvamatanga fired a single shot with an AK47 from a concealed position where 
nobody had seen him. Blood flew from Joubert’s forehead and he fell to the 
ground, dead.?° 

A burst of fire in their direction sent the two African employees fleeing in 
panic. They took the truck, although neither possessed a driver’s licence or 
knew much about driving. They headed for Joubert’s home, picking up several 
women and children en route, whom they believed in danger from the guerillas. 
But they accidentally overturned the truck near the gates to the farmhouse, 


20. Guvamatanga later recorded in his diary: ‘10.55 we were spotted by a herdsman. 
11.25 his master died.’ 
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injuring two women and three infants, one of whom died later in hospital. The 
party righted the vehicle and drove on to the house, where they raised the alarm. 
The Rhodesian authorities at once sent troops to search the area. Guvama- 
tanga and his companion had disappeared, abandoning some equipment, 
including the AK47 rifles issued to Zerf and Murtagh. Joubert still lay where 

he had fallen, with FROLIZI letterheads and pamphlets scattered around him. 
One of the FROLIZI men had apparently taken his wristwatch. 
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By 1 April, therefore, the survivors of the second FROLIZI group had split 
into two parties of two men each—with Guvamatanga in one and Nkomo in the 
other—and had lost contact with one another. On 2 April the security forces 
surprised Nkomo and his companion as they walked through the bush, and 
killed the latter. Nkomo did not try to defend himself, but the troops shot him 
anyway. The bullet struck him in the leg and doctors had to amputate it above 
the knee. While all this action took place the other pair of FROLIZI men 
managed to evade the manhunt. 
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The death of Joubert infuriated the large Afrikaans community in the Wedza 
district. Many Afrikaners refused to believe that the authorities knew nothing 
about the FROLIZI group’s presence before the shooting happened, and pointed 
out that a senior detective involved in ‘anti-terrorist’ work had arrived in the 
area on the very day of the killing. (The low-keyed warning issued by police 
headquarters on 17 March had obviously failed to produce an effect.) The 
detective described his presence as a coincidence, however, and protested that 
he had gone to Wedza to investigate a quite different matter. Joubert’s father 
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dismissed the explanation, and poured out his feelings to a reporter from the 
Sunday Mail: 


‘A few of us here have decided we have kad enough. If the government 
can’t do much for our security, then the older people are going to take up their 
rifles as we did in the old times—and we shall do as we think right and just. 
We can’t see that these terrorists should be able to kill while we have to stay 
at home and bury our young men that are shot. I think the old Boers had 
the right ideas. We should move into the Zambezi ‘and clean the whole 
valley of these terrorists.’ 


Making allowance for a father’s grief on losing his son, anyone acquainted with 
South African history will nevertheless detect in old Joubert’s words an authen- 
tic expression of a spirit which has hardly changed in over 200 years—the 
impassioned self-righteousness and primitive self-assertion of the Cape Boer, 
who policed his country’s frontier by just such rough and ready methods in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Indeed, Joubert’s speech reads like letters 
found in an old trunk—full of antiquated sentiments which seem perfectly 
incompatible with the age in which we live. 

The Rhodesian government, which in its anxiety to play down the serious- 
ness of the FROLIZI threat had so understated the truth as to fail to alert 
the white population, undoubtedly did share in the responsibility for Joubert’s 
death. But it refused to admit its error, and the Minister of Law and Order 
actually attacked the newspaper in Parliament (encouraged by interjections 
from the back-benchers) for its presentation of the story: 


This report must have created considerable alarm and undermined confidence 
in the security forces and in the police in particular, since it went out of its 
way to discredit police action.... It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Sunday Mail, in publishing any future scoops, will attempt to present balanced 
reports which do not go out of their way to undermine morale unnecessarily,— 
[Mr CRONJE (interjection): Why do you not use the right word— 
treachery ?]’ 


The Rhodesian government therefore rejected the charges against it and con- 
centrated on tracking down the killer of Joubert. As the days passed, however, 
it became clear that Guvamatanga and his companion had escaped. In time 
the controversy subsided. And in the interval the authorities scored a minor 
propaganda success in another direction: they prevailed on the injured Charles 
Nkomo to renounce FROLIZI and to broadcast his new views on the radio and 
television. 

What changed Nkomo’s mind remains a matter for conjecture. He gave his 
interview to the press, radio and television a.mere fortnight after his capture, 
while still in bed in hospital recovering from the amputation of his leg. Photo- 
graphs showed that he had somehow suffered a blow on his left eye, which was 
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bruised and swollen. However, he answered questions rationally, without self- 
pity. After describing his training with ZAPU and FROLIZI he spoke of the 
raid which led to his capture. Asked if he saw himself as a ‘terrorist’ he 
replied: 


‘I could, because I came in with weapons, though I didn’t want to. I regard 
myself as nothing.’ 


He sent a message ayer the radio to his former companions: 


‘If you want, continue, but my advice is to leave the business.’ 


At the end of the interview he said: 


“Now if I am eventually released Pd like to go back to school. I would like 
that very much.’ 


If they heard it at all, those of Nkomo’s companions still at liberty turned a 
deaf ear to his message. Guvamatanga and the other FROLIZI man stayed 
in hiding for another two months. (That they could survive for so long 
undetected, when the police knew all their particulars, indicates the limits of 
official control in parts of Rhodesia.) In June, almost four months after 
crossing the border, Guvamatanga decided to make a fresh move. He packed 
firearms, ammunition, grenades and a mine into a box, and put a primed 
grenade in his pocket. Then he caught an African bus into the dorp of 
Enkeldoorn. 

When the bus reached Enkeldoorn a policeman boarded it to make a routine 
search. He realized that Guvamatanga fitted the description of a wanted 
person, but concealed his suspicions for the moment. He casually left the bus 
and alerted three more policemen. The four of them armed themselves and 
went back to the bus stop. Guvamatanga saw them coming and guessed what 
had happened. He burst through the large crowd of blacks surrounding the 
bus and ran into an area of vlet near the village school. The policemen shouted 
at him to stop but he kept running. The police detail fired a fusillade of shots. 
One hit Guvamatanga and he fell to the ground. The police seized him and 
took him away to the local hospital under guard.?! They found on his person 
the primed grenade, as well as a red book on the Thoughts of Mao, notes on 
explosives, and South African and Zambian money. On searching the bus they 
found the box containing the weapons and explosives. 

Guvamatanga’s capture brought the first FROLIZI raid on Rhodesia to an 
end. His companion disappeared, and the public heard no more about him. 
All that remained were the trials and post mortems, which form the subject of 
the rest of this article. 


21. Section Officer D. Amira, the policeman who had recognized Guvamatanga on the 
bus, received the warm praise of the judge when the trial took place. The Commissioner 
of Police later awarded him a Commendation ‘in respect of outstanding work performed’: 
Notice No. 381 of 1974; Rhodesia Government Gazette, 8 March 1974, p. 256. 
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IV 

Figures culled from the press show that in 1973 the Rhodesian government 
did not invariably bring captured guerillas to trial. In September 1973 the 
Prime Minister stated that security forces had captured about 130 guerillas, and 
in October the Commander of the Rhodesian army gave a figure of 150.22 Yet 
by the year’s end no more than 75 people had stood trial for offences related 
to security matters; and at least one half of these were not guerillas, since they 
only faced charges of harbouring or failing to report guerillas. However, in the 
remaining cases one trend stood out clearly: any adult guerilla thoroughly impli- 
cated in the killing of a white person, whether he actually fired the shot or not, 
could expect the death penalty as a matter of course. So when the Rhodesian 
authorities began to bring the FROLIZI raiders and their accomplices to trial, 
the nature of their sentences was predictable. 

The Rhodesian Law Officers usually charged political offenders with contra- 
vening the Law and Order (Maintenance) Act—a statute which gave the govern- 
ment wide powers to eliminate its opponents. In any ‘political’ case the . 
Minister of Justice might apply Section 403A of the Criminal Procedure and 
Evidence Act to suppress reporting on some or all of the proceedings at the 
trial. Such partial or complete censorship became necessary (in the govern- 
ment’s view) when the publication of military or political information would 
injure the state, or when police spies gave evidence which might lead to retalia- 
tion against them. The Minister used his powers in most of the trials arising 
from the FROLIZI raid although (as already mentioned) he allowed slightly 
more reporting than usual in certain cases. 

The first court actions involved people accused of helping the two FROLIZI 
groups after they entered Rhodesia. In March 1973 a trial took place at the 
Sinoia Magistrate’s Court, in the northern area of Mashonaland. Three 
kraalheads, seven tribesmen and a tribeswoman received gaol sentences of from 
four to 10 years for ‘aiding terrorists or failing to report their presence to the 
authorities.’ Press reports gave no further details, but it seems possible that 
the charges arose from the activities of the first FROLIZI group commanded 
by Moses. If so, the convicted tribeswoman must have been Gumborinotaya’s 
mother, whom he visited after he crossed the border. 

The State next prosecuted George Murtagh and Wood for ‘harbouring, 
concealing, or in any way assisting’ the two ccloured ‘terrorists’, Murtagh and 
Zerf, when they came to Salisbury. George Murtagh said he had not regarded 
the two FROLIZI men as ‘terrorists’ but simply as ‘armed youths’. (He might 
have added that at the time the two men came to him the newspapers had not 
connected them with the liberation movement, either.) He knew he should 
have told the police that the pair had weapons, but could not bring himself to 
incriminate his own brother. The magistrate rejected the defence and sen- 
tenced Murtagh to six years’ hard labour without the option of a fine. ‘In my 
22. Rhodesia Herald, 22 Seprember 1973 and 23 October 1973. 
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judgement,’ said the Magistrate, in a speech which set the tone for all the 
FROLIZI trials, 


‘at this time in this country’s history the individual must and will take second 
place to the interests and the safety of the state and all persons who live there- 
in.... In my view it is the court’s duty to society and the security forces 
and those responsible for stamping out this evil [i.e. terrorism] to impose 
sentences that will deter terrorists... .’ 


George Murtagh appealed the sentence. The Apellate Division of the High 
Court accepted a plea that his close family tie with Cecil Murtagh mitigated the 
offence to a great degree. It therefore reduced his sentence to three years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

When Wood came to trial the court judged him less severely than George 
Murtagh. ‘Wood had every intention of reporting these men,’ the Magistrate 
asserted. 


“The state has conceded Wood’s offence is merely a technical contravention— 
and I must say I agree. On the other hand it is a most serious matter not to 
report the presence of terrorists as soon as is possible. It is possible that a 
delay could result in their escaping arrest and causing untold harm. A short 
delay of half an hour could result in people being killed and factories and 
offices being destroyed.’ 


For this reason he sentenced Wood to two years in gaol with hard labour, but 
suspended all of the sentence conditionally for three years. 

Within a week the two Africans who had driven Guvamatanga’s group from 
Sinoia to Hartley appeared in court in Sinoia, charged with assisting ‘terrorists’ 
and failing to report them. Both denied the first charge but pleaded guilty to 
the second. One of the captured FROLIZI men (either Zerf or Murtagh) 
gave evidence against the pair. The Magistrate acquitted: them on the first 
count because they had acted at gunpoint. But he sent them both to prison for 
seven years for failing to tell the police what had happened. ‘You withheld 
vital information and thus condoned [the terrorists’] future activities,’ he said. 
‘I hope the sentences will act as a deterrent to others.’ 

Two aspects of these early trials require comment. The first concerns the 
extremely harsh sentences handed out to the accused, which the Magistrates 
tried to justify in terms of the deterrent effect. This argument seems especially 
dubious in the context of Rhodesia in 1973. To begin with, until February 1973 
(the month in which the FROLIZI raid began) the Law and Order (Mainten- 
ance) Act prescribed a maximum penalty of five years in gaol or a fine of 
$600 for ‘harbouring terrorists’. In that month the government increased the 
penalty to a maximum of 20 years and withdrew the option of a fine. Punish- 
ment on this scale seemed excessive even by Rhodesia’s Draconian standards, 
but the government justified it on the ground that the old law no longer deterred 
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the blacks. Yet after this the Magistrates (as their words reveal) did not merely 
apply the strict letter of the revised law when deciding upon sentences: they 
actually increased the terms of imprisonmen: to ‘deter’ anybody else from 
repeating the offence. The accused thus received a double dose of ‘deterrence’ 
—first from the government, then from the Magistrates. Hence the harshness 
of their sentences.2* Aside from this practical aspect of the matter, the theory 
of deterrent sentences falls down in another, more general way: how can a 
Magistrate determine the degree of severity sufficient to deter others, particu- 
larly when he is dealing with a black society about which he may know very 
little? His decision, made ex egthedra, can only reflect a subjective view of the 
matter, something particularly undesirable in a controversial field such as 
political crime. In the specific case of the FROLIZI trials the futility of the 
Magistrates’ utterances was made plain when over a year later tribesmen con- 
tinued to appear in court on charges of “harbouring terrorists’, and in February 
1974 the police arrested a whole village, numbering 110 people, for allowing 
guerillas to use it as a base.*4 Plainly the deterrent element in the earlier 
sentences had entirely failed to produce the desired effect. This leads to the 
final objection to these early FROLIZI trials: can a Magistrate justifiably impose- 
deterrent sentences, and do the latter serve any useful purpose, when the 
government holds trials iz camera and the public has no precise idea of what the 
accused has done? It seems unlikely that someone with no well-defined idea 
of the precedents for the crime he intended to commit would have any clear 
conception of the punishment he could expect if detected. The delivery of 
deterrent sentences after secret trials therefore seems unlikely to produce the 
desired effect. 

The second aspect of the trials which requires comment concerns the dates 
on which they took place: the Magistrates found the defendants guilty of 
‘harbouring terrorists’ before the authorities had brought a single one of the 
FROLIZI raiders to court, let alone secured his conviction as a ‘terrorist’. 
The courts thus ignored the convention which requires the State to prove the 
guilt of a principal in a crime before proceeding against any accessaries. The 
courts could do this because Section 48B of the Law and Order (Maintenance) 
Act empowers them to try the accessaries first. And, of course, the conviction 
of the principals was certain whenever they came before the courts. Logically, 
however, the government’s manner of handlirg the matter made the eventual 
trial of the captured FROLIZI men quite irrelevant, since the State had taken 
their guilt for granted in passing sentence on their accessaries. It seemed 
unnecessary to do anything except inflict punishment on them. 


23. In 1973 there was another and even more immediate aspect to the ‘double dose of 
deterrence’: the fact that tribesmen found guilty of political offences could quite literally 
be punished twice for the same thing. They received gaol terms in the white courts and 
went to prison. When they were released they found that the government (in the guise 
of a ‘tribal authority’) had confiscated their cattle and effects, using powers granted not 
by the courts but by regulation. 

24. Rhodesia Herald, 16 February 1974. 
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Nevertheless, the government went ahead with formal trials. Thomas Zerf 
and Cecil Murtagh appeared in the High Court in Salisbury during the first week 
of June 1973, charged on two main counts under the Law and Order (Mainten- 
ance) Act. The first related to the possession of ‘offensive weapons’. The 
second alleged that the two men had ‘endangered the maintenance of law and 
order in Rhodesia by committing acts of terrorism and sabotage at. Groenvlei 
farm, Mangula.’ Both offences carried the death penalty. The two men each 
pleaded guilty to the first charge but denied the second, on the grounds that they 
had not known their Commander meant to fire the farmhouse. The judge ‘did 
not consider either of them to be reliable witnesses.’ However, he conceded 
an element of doubt on the second charge and acquitted them. He then had to 
decide on the penalty for the first. Murtagh’s counsel argued that his client 
had joined FROLIZI under compulsion and pleaded for clemency. The 
prosecutor demanded the death sentence for both accused. The judge looked at 
the matter in the light of the heightened guerilla activity in the country. ‘In our 
view,’ he said, 


‘the circumstances existing in this country at the present time are circum- 
stances which have now existed for several months and were important in 
considering the matter of sentence in such cases.’ 


He doubted whether the offence warranted the death penalty. However, he 
felt that any prison sentence ought to serve as ‘a warning and a deterrent to 
others who might be tempted to think and act along the same lines as the 
accused,’ He therefore sentenced each to 25 years’ hard labour. 

Murtagh appealed his sentence. His application came before the Apellate 
Division of the High Court. The presiding judge noted that both Zerf and 
Murtagh had kept possession of their weapons after entering Rhodesia, despite 
their claims that they did not sympathize with FROLIZI. ‘Certainly,’ he said, 
“it seems to me on the evidence the trial Court could not have been satisfied that 
they entertained such feelings towards the terrorists’ aims and objects, and not 
being satisfied, in my view the sentence which the court imposed was, if any- 
thing, a lenient one.” He therefore dismissed Murtagh’s application. 

The Minister had allowed much of the trial of Murtagh and Zerf to take place 
in open court. But when Robinson, Gumborinotaya and Sibanda stood trial 


25. ‘The sentences were, in fact, extraordinarily lenient. In two cases earlier in 1973 a 
total of five black men had received death sentences for possessing arms of war. The 
same judge who sentenced Murtagh and Zerf had presided at the first case, in March, 
when he ruled that death ‘should be a competent sentence for the possessing of arms of 
war even if those arms of war had not been used.’ (Rhodesia Herald, 21 March 1973.) 
In May the Apellate Division had declared that nothing showed the death sentences 
imposed in the second case to be ‘so manifestly excessive’ as to warrant interference. 
(Ibid., 20 May 1973.) The lenient sentences on Zerf and Murtagh and the unusual 
publicity surrounding their trial contrasted sharply with the treatment afterwards given 
to Richard Robinson (see below). It suggests that the government (through the Minister 
of Justice) conducted the trials with one eye on the effect they would produce among the 
Rhodesian coloured communities. 
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at the High Court in Salisbury he ordered the proceedings to take place in 
camera ‘except for the presence of bona fide representatives of the press and other 
news media and any other witnesses allowed to remain in court.’ He also 
forbade: 


the publication of any information tending to reveal the identity of any 

African civilian witness; or how the police and other security forces located 

any alleged terrorists or terrorist groups; or the namesof any specific places 

within the Tribal Trust Land mentioned in the proceedings other than the 

Owl Mine. R 
On the opening day of the trial the State charged the three men with ‘the 
murder of a European Police Reservist, Mr David Michael Stacey, with 
‘committing acts of terrorism and sabotage, and, lastly, with possessing arms of 
war. 

Nearly four months elapsed between the fight at Owl Mine and the trial of 
Gumborinotaya, Sibanda and Robinson. The nature of their interrogation by 
the police remains unknown, but by the time the three men appeared in court 
their spirit of defiance had all but vanished. Gumborinotaya and Sibanda 
had given the police written statements renouncing FROLIZI and claiming 
that the organization had compelled them to enter Rhodesia as guerillas. The 
prosecution produced these statements in court. Robinson gave nothing in 
writing which could incriminate him; but it emerged during the trial that he had 
revisited Owl Mine with the police and made ‘indications’ to help them recon- 
struct the fight there. He also tried in court to excuse his part in the raid on the 
ground of coercion by FROLIZI. He denied all the charges against him. 
Sibanda and Gumborinotaya admitted possessing arms of war, but pleaded not 
guilty to. the other two charges. 

The trial lasted 10 days, during which the prosecutor carefully pieced together 
the story of the FROLIZI raid. In doing so he demolished the three men’s 
claim that they had acted under compulsion. He showed that they could easily 
have escaped from the group on many occasions if they had really wanted to. 
They therefore had no defence against the charge of possessing arms of war. He 
also proved that Gumborinotaya had fired his pistol at one of the district assist- 
ants who had tried to arrest him at the store in Mukwichi Tribal Trust Land. 
Since Robinson and Sibanda had made common cause with the others in their 
group, said the prosecutor, they shared in the guilt for Gumborinotaya’s attack 
26. It would be naive to suppose that in revolutionary or civil war situations a govern- 
ment could manage without one or another form of violence. There is evidence that 
Rhodesian security forces frequently resort to what ere euphemistically called ‘methods of 
strenuous interrogation’ in order to get military information quickly from captured 
guerillas. The question is whether they used such methods to an excessive degree. It 
seems likely that sometimes they did: a Rhodesian judge has condemned ‘the employment 


of such methods for the very different purpose of gaining from a suspect a self-incrimina- 
tory evidence’ at a guerillas’s trial: Rhodesta Herald, 15 September 1973. 
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as socii criminis.” Finally, the prosecutor implicated Gumborinotaya and 
Robinson in the killing at Owl Mine, although he could not prove conclusively 
that either of them fired the fatal bullet. The accused might protest that they 
had acted under duress, he said, but it was incredible that the FROLIZI 
command would choose reluctant men to mount its very first incursion into 
Rhodesia. 

On the final day of the trial the government lifted its restrictions on reporting 
and allowed the proceedings to take place in open court. The audience included 
friends and relations of the accused, particularly Robinson. The presiding 
judge covered many points in his summing up. He read part of a FROLIZI 
pamphlet advocating violent revolution in Rhodesia.*® He next referred to a 
claim by: Gumborinotaya that FROLIZI had ordered its men to liaise with 
members of the ANC after crossing the border. He confessed that the court 
had no shred of proof to link the two organizations. Yet, in an unmistakably 
political aside he told Gumborinotaya: 


‘Your assertion . . . has been widely publicized, and I would hope that, in the 
interests of maintaining law and order to the common good, a representative 
voice from [the ANC] also will join me in denouncing unequivocally the clear 
evil of the means that your predatory masters have decided upon.’ 


This aside illustrates the danger that politicking from the Bench will cast doubts 
on the court’s objectivity. The black nationalists would argue that the judge’s 
concept of the ‘common good’ referred to the preservation of a system of white 
control at the expense of the blacks. Moreover, the attitudes of the ANC had 
little relevance to the case before the court. Months before the trial the ANC 
had condemned the use of violence to achieve political ends. When the judge 
delivered his summing up the Rhodesian government had prepared clandestine 
plans to gaol without trial certain key members of the ANC Executive. In 
retrospect the judge’s challenge, uncalled for in the context of the trial, and 
ignoring the ANC’s declared policy, looked like an attempt to discredit the 
organization before the government moved against it. 

In dealing with the charge that the three FROLIZI men had committed ‘acts 
of terrorism and sabotage’ the defence argued that violence against the black 
population fell ‘outside the contemplation of the gang’s criminal purpose.’ 
The judge dismissed the argument.‘ As this very case has amply demonstrated,’ 


27. According to the legal doctrine of socius criminis a man shares in the guilt for a crime 
committed by his associates if he foresaw that they would commit it but made no attempt 
to dissociate himself from them. Justice Macdonald gave the classical ruling on the 
doctrine in Rhodesia in 1967 in a case involving guerillas (R. v. Nemashakwe and Others), 
and at the time of the FROLIZI trials the judiciary still rigidly adhered to it. 

28. See page 9 above for thetext. In addition to the words given there the judge read 
the following lines from the pamphlet, which followed the final sentence quoted on page 
9: ‘No day, night or hour must be allowed to go by without an act of VIOLENCE, 
SABOTAGE, DAMAGE OR DESTRUCTION to the white settlers’ person or prop- 
erty where ever we find them: . . . Be it his wife and children—Oh! We know what to do.’ 
The press omitted these lines from its report on the trial. 
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he said to the three guerillas, ‘you are prepared to harm anyone who stands in 
your way, regardless of race.’ He had no hesitation in finding them guilty on 
all counts. For the killing of Stacey and the possession of arms of war, they 
were condemned to death. For firing on the district assistants in Mukwichi 
TTL Gumborinotaya received 30 years’ gaol. His two comrades (who had not 
taken part in the incident) received 25 years’ as accomplices. As the police led 
the three condemned men from the dock there were emotional scenes among the 
audience. Robinson smiled and waved to his relatives before disappearing to 
the cells. 

Lawyers for the three men appealed against the conviction on the three major 
charges and the sentence on afl counts. The appeals came before Sir Hugh 
Beadle, the Rhodesian Chief Justice, and he dismissed them. He upheld the 
lower Court’s rulings in every respect. On what looked (to a layman) like the 
weakest point in the State’s case—the sentencing of Robinson and Sibanda for 
complicity in the attack on the district assistants—Beadle took the chance to 
reiterate the law of socius criminis. The two men, he said, knew that Moses 
and Gumborinotaya had gone off in search of food: 


‘they knew they had gone armed, and they must have foreseen that if anyone 
in authority attempted to arrest them they would use their arms in order to 
evade arrest, which is precisely what they did do. Their cases therefore fall 
squarely within the test as set out in Nemashakwe’s case... They must have 
foreseen the possibility that the Commander and [Gumborinotaya] would 
have committed this act of terrorism in these circumstances and they were 
quite reckless as to whether or not this act of terrorism was committed or not.’ 


Beadle therefore refused to reduce the sentences on the three men. 

The next FROLIZI trial began in September 1973, when Guvamatanga 
appeared in court. He faced six separate charges, two of them relating to his 
part in the ZAPU raid on Kariba in 1970, The prosecution alleged that he had 
murdered Joubert at Wedza; that he had committed acts of ‘terrorism’ by 
attacking Kariba airport with rockets in 1970—by burgling and setting fire to 
the farmhouse at Groenviei farm, Mangula in 1973—-and by holding up the 
service station in Gatooma a fortnight later; and that he had possessed ‘offensive 
weapons’ in 1970 and again in 1973. Guvamatanga pleaded guilty to the 
weapons charges and to the two acts of ‘terrorism’ in 1973, but he denied killing 
Joubert or taking part in the attack on Kariba in 1970. 

On the opening day of the trial a police inspector who had interrogated 
Guvamatanga described him as a ‘hard core terrorist’? and ‘completely un- 
repentant’ for his deeds. The inspector found him ‘rational’ and ‘very 
talkative’ and thought his manner ‘proud’. Another policeman described him 
as ‘completely callous’. Under cross-examination the FROLIZI Commander 
denied all knowledge of Joubert’s death and claimed he had spent the day of the 
killing in the town of Gwelo. He declared that the police had intimidated him 
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into making several self-incriminating statements. The judge rejected the 
defence and sentenced Guvamatanga to death on two counts: killing Joubert and 
‘possessing offensive weapons and material’. He also found Guvamatanga 
guilty on all the other charges and imposed gaol terms of varying length for each. 
He called the killing of Joubert ‘cold-blooded and merciless’. When passing 
sentence on the arms charge he declared that 


‘the quantity of the weapons, their intended purpose and the prevalence of this 
offence with its Uire possibility of indiscriminate bloodshed and anarchy 
rendered it necessary to pass the maximum sentence.’ 


Finally, in a pointed rejection of Guvamatang’’s statement about intimidation, 
the judge asked the prosecutor to ‘convey the court’s appreciation’ to the 
investigating officers for their ‘very high and fair’ standard of work. 

Guvamatanga appealed against his convictions. Three judges heard his plea 
in open court, one of them Chief Justice Beadle. Guvamatanga’s counsel 
asserted in the course of his argument that the prosecution had not proved 
premeditation in the killing of Joubert. Beadle interjected that ‘it was pure 
murder’, Counsel argued that the FROLIZI men came to Rhodesia to recruit 
and that the killing took place inadvertently. Another judge interjected that 
recruiting itself broke the law: 


‘Counsel: There was a desire to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. 
Beadle: The evidence shows that they came to fight the settlers and intended 
to kill.’ 


The three judges saw no possibility that the FROLIZI men had told the truth 
when they said they came solely to recruit. They found no mitigating factors in 
Guvamatanga’s case and they dismissed his appeal. 

Charles Nkomo, the deputy leader of Guvamatanga’s group, became the sixth 
FROLIZI man to stand trial. The proceedings suggest that the State had done 
a deal with him in return for the press, radio and television interviews he gave 
after his capture. ‘The case lasted only a day. He faced the solitary charge of 
‘possessing offensive weapons and materials’. This looks suspiciously lenient 
in comparison with the range of charges the State brought against other members 
ofthe same group. After all, he too had been present at the burning of Groen- 
ylei farm; the doctrine of socius criminis might have implicated him in the death 
of Joubert; and he had fired on people at the store near Wedza. The judge’s 
remarks in passing sentence suggest a similar restraint. Thus, although 
Guvamatanga had received the death sentence for possessing offensive weapons, 
Nkomo received life imprisonment. The judge said the most mitigating factor 
in Nkomo’s case was that the guerillas had forcibly abducted him when he was 
aged only 17 and then indoctrinated and trained him. ‘This had ‘corrupted’ 
his mind. He had admittedly taken an active part in FROLIZI and made no 
effort to dissociate himself from its objects before the security forces arrested 
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him. But he had not used his weapons on that occasion. He had committed a 
‘very serious’ offence, but it was a borderline case. 

The Rhodesian President refused to exercise his right of clemency in the case 
of the condemned FROLIZI men. On 20 October 1973, Robinson, Sibanda 
and Gumborinotaya were hanged at Salisbury Prison. On 15 December 1973 
Guvamatanga met the same fate at the same place. 


V ° 

The FROLIZI raid and its legal aftermath lasted a mere nine months from 
start to finish. By the end of that period the guerillas had killed two white 
settlers and wounded at least one African official, An infant had died in the 
truck accident on Laughing Waters farm. The government had killed three 
FROLIZI men, hanged four, and put another three in gaol for life. It had also 
imprisoned at least 14 blacks for helping or hiding the guerillas. The families of 
all these people lamented the loss of their kin. Although no one can draw firm 
conclusions about many aspects of the raid until the government releases more 
information, in human terms it undoubtedly was a disaster. 

It also appears that FROLIZI failed in both the strategic and the tactical 
spheres in its first Rhodesian operation. The strategy was to find recruits and 
to mobilize black discontent against the government. Initially the Moses group 
made considerable progress in Mukwichi TTL, securing the cooperation of at 
least three kraalheads and their villages. After the fight at Owl Mine, however, 
the police nullified most of what had been done by gaoling the kraalheads. The 
Guvamatanga group achieved much less, partly because of its rapid movement 
across the country and partly because of a fundamental miscalculation by the 
FROLIZI leadership. It seems plain that Guvamatanga and his comrades 
made for Salisbury because Murtagh and Zerf had instructions to recruit 
coloureds there for the liberation movement. Superficially this was a good 
idea. Elements in the coloured communities of Rhodesia often express bitter 
resentment at the racial discrimination practised against them by the whites. 
But in the case of the vast majority their protests stem from a wish for acceptance 
into the white society, not from a desire to destroy it. They seek reform, not 
revolution. Many of the younger coloureds admire the ‘maverick’—the man 
who defies the social standards set by white society. They might secretly 
applaud Zerf and Murtagh as rebels against convention. But few would offer 
active assistance or join FROLIZI themselves. Up to the present time there is 
no proof that the involvement of a few coloureds in the liberation struggle indi- 
cates any ‘social widening of the fighting’.?9 

Tactically the FROLIZI raiders went equally astray. In the early stage of a 
war the guerilla fighter should take all possible precautions to avoid defeat or 
annihilation. The FROLIZI raiders failed to achieve this fundamental aim. 
They did not reckon with the appalling efficiency of the white security forces 


29, K. Good, ‘Settler Colonialism’, p. 30. 
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once they had detected the guerillas’ presence. This was because they under- 
estimated the importance of the government’s intelligence network which, while 
far from perfect, should still have been taken into consideration in all FROLIZI 
planning. At every turn the guerillas encountered demands that they identify 
themselves. When Moses and Gumborinotaya went to look for food in Muk- 
wichi, two district assistants demanded to see their identification papers. A 
black plain-clothes policeman did the same thing to Nkomo and his companion 
at the store they visited near Wedza. Guvamatanga was recognized during a 
routine police search of a bus. Whether the guerillas drove their inquisitors 
away with volleys of pistol shots or tried to escape by running made no differ- 
ence. The incidents betrayed their presence to the security forces and so 
resulted in their capture or death. Similarly the neighbours of George Murtagh 
in Salisbury and the herdsman on Laughing Waters farm raised the alarm when 
they discovered the FROLIZI men in their respective areas. This type of 
betrayal, while not inevitably fatal (as Guvamatanga showed when he escaped 
after killing Joubert), nevertheless makes the guerilla’s work extremely difficult. 
It may force him to seek a new base and interrupt his dealings with sympathizers 
among the local population. The ZANU forces which started campaigning in 
the north eastern border region of Rhodesia in 1972 quickly recognized the 
crucial role of the district assistants and other black officials in keeping the white 
government informed about the activities of guerillas among the black people. 
ZANU therefore gave high priority to eliminating these officials and killed them 
with single-minded ruthlessness. FROLIZI should either have avoided the 
stores (which serve as a focal point of rural life and automatically attract police 
spies and informers) or have made a more circumspect approach to the store- 
keepers to buy food. 

An exponent of the theory of revolutionary war would probably fault 
FROLIZI for a more radical tactical failure in the planning for its raid. Accord- 
ing to the experience of the Cubans the countryside offers the basic area for 
armed struggle in an underdeveloped country. Sparsely populated areas with 
difficult access (such as Mukwichi) provide the best zones for guerilla activity 
in the opening phase of the struggle. Guerillas ought to avoid the towns until 
their organization has penetrated the countryside around them in such a way as 
to create conditions of some security for urban warfare.2° The adherents of 
this approach would probably decide that the Guvamatanga group ignored the 
rules and thereby invited destruction. However, theory to the contrary, this 
conclusion does not necessarily follow in the Rhodesian context. 

In the black urban masses the Guvamatanga group could conceivably have 
found a secure base. With care Zerf and Murtagh might have established a 
hiding place in a coloured suburb. But they seem to have assumed they would 
be automatically welcomed as liberators. They grew overconfident and boast- 
ful when they returned to Salisbury. By their undisciplined behaviour they 
30. Che Guevara, Guerilla Warfare (Pelican Books, 1969), p. 39. 
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gave themselves away. Yet despite this their mere physical presence in the city 
caused considerable uneasiness among many sections of the white population. 
It therefore exerted a positive psychological influence on behalf of the liberation 
movements. Many people have underestimated the value of this psychological 
effect in a guerilla campaign in a developing country. The Rhodesian govern- 
ment, for instance, placed great importance on attracting foreign investment 
into the country and otherwise stimulating economic activity. To encourage 
businessmen it tried to project an image of strong government and political 
stability, The initial upsurge in the liberation struggle in 1972 did not entirely 
destroy the image of stability.. White politicians tried to minimize the out- 
break’s significance when they spoke in public. The Minister of Defence said 
it amounted to no more than ‘a terrorist presence . . . in various scattered areas 
in the north east of Rhodesia’.** But the presence of guerillas in the country’s 
largest city provided a telling contradiction to the government’s determined 
optimism. Combined with the outbreak in the north east it shook business 
confidence and, had Rhodesia not possessed stringent controls on the movement 
of foreign exchange, would probably have led to a flight of capital. Although 
no one can prove it, the sudden uncertainty about the security situation may also 
have frightened away potential investment from outside the country. Had 
Zerf and Murtagh committed acts of sabotage in Salisbury they might have 
heightened the uncertainty and compounded the adverse effect on the Rhod- 
esian economy. This in turn would have obstructed the government’s efforts to 
contain the liberation struggle more than the loss of a few soldiers or damage to 
military equipment. | 

In one respect the tactics adopted by the Guvamatanga group are almost 
incomprehensible. Like a latter-day Bonnie and Clyde gang they travelled 
across the country in the most conspicuous manner imaginable, hijacking cars 
and committing robberies at every stop. Their ostentatious behaviour may 
have resulted from the exhilaration which is said to come from living danger- 
ously: but it is difficult not to suspect that it was born of dagga, the Rhodesian 
equivalent of the drug marijuana, which grows wild in Rhodesia. That they 
reached Umvuma and managed to find cover without being arrested despite the 
way in which they advertised their presence must have caused consternation in 
the headquarters of the Rhodesian security forces. Their success demonstrated 
that a small, mobile group operating on a hit-and-run basis could evade the 
security network however unfavourable the terrain. It further showed that 
the Rhodesians lacked the manpower to hunt down a few individuals at large in 
the densely-populated black districts. This was underlined after the Wedza 
attack, when the government blanketed the area with troops and policemen, but 
had to withdraw them after a few days for service elsewhere. The ultimate 
capture of Guvamatanga resulted from the chance of a policeman recognizing 
him during a routine search. Had he known about the likelihood of such 


31. Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 83, No. 21 (Salisbury, 2 May 1973), col. 1478. 
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searches and taken precautions against them Guvamatanga might have remained 
at liberty indefinitely. 

The final question mark against the tactics of the FROLIZI groups arises 
from the behaviour of Moses and his comrades when detected by the whites. 
The decision to stand and fight at Owl Mine seems irrational in the light of the 
odds against a successful action and the danger of being surrounded by security 
forces and annihilated. Nevertheless, it is in keeping with the pattern estab- 
lished in ZAPU raids during the late 1960s, when most of the FROLIZI men 
still belonged to that organization. In January 1970 Chikerema had said that 
the guerillas should infiltrate the Rhodesian popylation and organize the masses, 
but that if the security forces detected them they should ‘stand and fight’.?? 
The lesson of the Owl Mine incident is that confrontation will not succeed where 
the guerillas are few in numbers. 

The FROLIZI raid illuminated several areas of Rhodesian politics. The 
guerillas’ behaviour did not conform to the picture of the liberation struggle 
projected by the Ministries responsible for government propaganda. The 
propagandists tried to reduce the popular image of the guerilla fighters to a 
simplistic stereotype: in order to obscure the guerillas’ role as potential social 
reformers the government emphasized the violence they inflicted on black 
people in pursuit of their ends. ‘They have come here with one intention only, 
to kill and burn—to destroy and murder,’ ran a typical editorial comment in a 
newspaper issued by the Ministry of Information: 


‘It does not matter to them who suffers. All our people are targets for their 
hatred. While they remain in Rhodesia they are the enemies of all.’#8 


The actions of the FROLIZI guerillas contradict the editorial in many important 
respects, They do not support the charge of indiscriminate violence. The 
published facts suggest that FROLIZI’s targets were confined to the regime and 
its collaborators, whether black or white. The guerillas attacked black officials 
and white farmers, for instance, but the man who went to Nyahoa store did not 
harm Mrs Barker. This was no accident: Guvamatanga explained in court 
that FROLIZI opposed the system of government in Rhodesia, but felt no 
antipathy to whites merely because of their colour: 


‘. . . we are not fighting a race as such (he said), we are fighting for equality, 
so that we may live as relations.’ 


The guerillas’ assaults on blacks who collaborated with the regime can be 
explained, if not justified. Collaborators serve a vital function as informers for 


32. Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 13. 

33. African Times, 15 ee 1973. The ranting style of the editorial is reminiscent of 
the FROLIZI pamphlet quoted above. The African Times claims a readership of 
2,000,000 blacks. 

34, Rhodesia Herald, 21 September 1973. The stilted English in the transcripts of 
trials results from inferior translation. 
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the authorities. Eliminating them seriously handicaps the government’s efforts 
to control the black majority. Furthermore, no liberation movement can 
tolerate those who break ranks when a whole people is involved in a life-and- 
death struggle with a powerful oppressor. By publishing biased material like 
the editorial quoted above, the government propagandists make the error of 
supposing that the blacks cannot draw their own conclusions from events in 
Rhodesia. The crude official version of the liberation struggle therefore seems 
unlikely to discredit either the cause or the methods of tke guerillas. 

The Wedza district’s reaction to the killing of young Joubert provides an 
insight into white Rhodesian attitudes. Many of the local whites apparently 
felt most indignant at the government’s failure to forewarn them of the guerillas’ 
presence in their area. Old Joubert’s outburst revealed latent sources of ten- 
sion in white society which a liberation movement might exploit to its own 
advantage. Although Kenneth Good has written of the ‘cohesive and integrated 
socio-economic character’ of white Rhodesian society, there are signs (too 
complex for discussion here) of a fundamental disagreement between sections 
of the white population about the best way to deal with recalcitrant blacks. 
One side opposes any form of compromise and rejects all political concessions 
aimed at preventing further disaffection. The other side takes a more prag- 
matic view and, although determined to perpetuate white control, is willing to 
concede the blacks a greater share in affairs in return for a measure of black 
support. The Rhodesian government is keenly aware of the need for white 
unity if it is to preserve white privilege, and has so far prevented this sort of 
policy dispute from developing into an irreconcilable division. However, 
traumatic events threaten consensus. Had more incidents of a similar kind 
followed the killing on Laughing Waters farm the tension between the opposing 
schools of thought in white society might well have intensified to a point where 
the bland words of the Minister for Law and Order could not smooth it over, 
and a debilitating split resulted. The political consequences of FROLIZIs 
military acts could thus have transcended the immediate aims of the guerillas. 

Study of the FROLIZI trials furnishes a basis for evaluating the treatment of 
captured guerillas in Rhodesian courts. White Rhodesians have long boasted 
about the administration of justice in their country and declared that it excels 
anything in the independent black states of Africa. The Rhodesian judges 
have been praised for maintaining ‘high standards of objectivity’ despite 
growing encroachment on their power by the executive.2* On the whole, 
insofar as it relates to Rhodesia, this assessment must stand. Although there 
are irregularities—the apparent ‘deal’ in Nkomo’s case, for example, and the 
35. E.g. ‘Though Rhodesia’s record is outstanding . .. Ghana’s is an unmitigated 
shambles . . .?; Rhodesia in the Context of Africa (Ministry of Information: Salisbury: June 
1966) pp. 30-31. ‘ The Rhodesian Front Government has always followed the administration 
of justice adopted from the British, which guarantees the independence of the Courts 
and the maintenance of the rule of law in Rhodesia’: You and Your Future in Rhodesia 
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judge’s unfortunate political side in the Gumborinotaya trial—these are common 
to legal systems in many western countries and do not invalidate the general 
impression. 

Despite the judiciary’s fairness in administering the Rhodesian law, however, 
it is difficult to dismiss a feeling that the FROLIZI guerillas and their accom- 
plices received less than justice. The key to this apparent contradiction lies in 
the nature of the Rhodesian legal system, which derives from Britain via the old 
Cape Colony. Anyone brought up in the British tradition who has watched a 
trial in the Salisbury High Court, complete with bewigged judges and all the 
paraphernalia of a British court, can hardly fail to feel impressed. But there is 
something unreal about the ceremony in a country where 95 per cent of the 
inhabitants are black tribesmen with different concepts and systems of justice. 
The sense of unreality is heightened by the presence of interpreters to explain 
the proceedings to the accused tribesman. The interpretation is omitted when 
points of law are discussed, and therefore provides only a tenuous link between 
the accused and those who decide his fate. The evidence available suggests 
that tribesmen neither understand nor appreciate this alien system, and that the 
whites have scarcely tried to explain ittothem.®’ The law is not autochthonous. 
Therefore the objectivity of the Magistrate or judge does not ensure that justice 
is done according to the canons of the people. 

A Frenchman once said that the British colonial government in Africa was 
‘more likely to be remembered for its administration of justice than for the justice 
of its administration.’ The same comment could be made about white rule in 
Rhodesia, where the impartial way in which the law is administered cannot 
disguise the inequity of many of the laws themselves. This fact strengthens 
the appearance of injustice in the case of the FROLIZI guerillas. For example, 
Rhodesian law excludes almost every black in the country from participating in 
the government on the ground that primitive tribesmen lack ‘responsibility’. 
Had they never left Rhodesia few of the black men who became FROLIZI 
guerillas would have qualified to vote. Yet the government considered them 
‘responsible’ enough for their actions to stand trial and inflicted the death 
penalty on four of them. ‘Responsibility’ is a concept used to serve white 
political ends. The courts’ objectivity thus becomes irrelevant in the wider 
Rhodesian context. They are reduced to mere tools, efficiently administering 
both good laws and bad. Except in a narrow sense, therefore, the judges’ 
handling of the FROLIZI cases did not ensure that the guerillas received 
justice, any more than (say) the independence of certain judges in Nazi Germany 
guaranteed fair treatment for those who ran foul of the Nazis. 

Such background details create the feeling that the FROLIZI men had right 
on their side when they took up arms against the white Rhodesians. Because of 


37. M. Watson, ‘African Criminology—A New Approach’, Outpost (April 1974), p. 16. 
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this it is tempting to see FROLIZI as an agent of liberation for the black masses, 
and to excuse its violent methods by pointing to the equal ferocity with which 
the white regime maintains its supremacy. Thus Kenneth Good, writing of the 
period which covers the FROLIZI raid, declares that the ‘resort to armed 
struggle as the appropriate route to liberation for the large African rural society, 
would seem to have been justified by the results of six months.”°® Before 
reaching this comfortable conclusion, however, it must be asked whether the 
FROLIZI leadership, supposing it came to power, would in fact have imple- 
mented the reforms for which its men had died in Rhodesia. The evidence 
suggests that it would not, and that the men who dominated the organization 
were more concerned with personal advantage than with questions of national 
reconstruction or presenting a united front to the white south. 

Thus, less than three months after launching the abortive raid into Rhodesia 
the political leadership of FROLIZI in Lusaka disintegrated. Kashiji, Parir- 
ewa and Shamuyarira resigned from the National Executive, giving as their 
reason ‘lack of confidence in the party’s leaders, James Chikerema and George 
Nyandoro’. The three dissidents published a statement which enlarged on 
their motives. ‘We totally reject Chikerema’s autocratic leadership,’ it said. 
‘He has refused to call meetings of party organs and has failed to force genuine 
unity within the party.’ It added that those who resigned ‘would join the 
Zimbabwe African National Union—ZANU.’ The statement claimed that 
some cadres—left unnamed for security reasons—had likewise withdrawn their 
support and membership from FROLIZI. Reports from Lusaka indicated 
that 14 FROLIZI branch and district leaders had quit. This quarrel, following 
so soon on the troubles experienced by the two groups of guerillas in Rhodesia, 
_ seemed singularly offensive. It looked as if the leaders had betrayed the 
fighting men of FROLIZI and made their sacrifices worthless. However, the 
bickering of politicians cannot detract from the courage of the men who died or 
from the underlying justice of their struggle for self-determination for the black 
population in Rhodesia. 


39. K. Good, ‘ Settler Colonialism’, p. 31. 
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Kao LIANG, the correspondent of the New China News Agency, arrived in 
Dar es Salaam a few days after Tanganyika’s independence celebrations. His 
first dispatch reminded his readers that over a thousand Chinese labourers had 
been brought in by the German colonial administration in 1906 to help construct 
Tanganyika’s first railway. A village along the line had even been renamed 
Shanghai.t Now the Chinese have returned to build another railway. While 
the original line had served to open up Tanganyika to European colonialism, 
the new Tanzam—or Uhuru (Freedom)—Railway will be an important step 
towards the economic and political independence of Tanzania and Zambia. 
Whereas the Germans had imported coolies from a poverty-stricken China, 
today the Chinese Government is building a 1,060 mile railway in Eastern 
Africa and providing a loan of 2,866 million Shs.? The key to the recent 
development of Sino-Tanzanian relations lies in an understanding of the trans- 
formations that have occurred in both countries during this century. 

At independence in 1961 Tanganyika had virtually no ties with China, but 
by the 1970s Tanzania had probably developed more extensive ties with that 
country than with any other non-African state. The Tanzanian Government 
had to make a positive decision to establish close relations with China and 
new channels of communication had to be created. An examination of the 
evolution of Sino-Tanzanian relations therefore serves to highlight important 
aspects of Tanzania’s foreign policy.® 


Developing links 

In December 1961 Tanganyika became the tenth African state to recognize 
the People’s Republic of China, and the first to do so within a few days of 
independence. Shortly afterwards a Chinese embassy and an office of the New 
China News Agency were opened in Dar es Salaam. Ho Ying, former head of 
the West Asia and Africa section of the Foreign Ministry, arrived as the new 
ambassador. But, with the exception ofa cultural agreement signed in December 
1962," few links developed between the two countries until 1964, In December 
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1963 it was announced that Nyerere would visit Peking the following 
February, while in January 1964 Chou En-lai, at the time on his spectacular 
safari across Africa, was invited to Dar es Salaam. A few days later two events 
in East Africa intervened which led to the cancellation of both visits—but 
paradoxically soon resulted in much closer links between Tanzania and China. 

The first event was the Zanzibar Revolution on 12 January 1964 which 
considerably increased Chinese influence on the island. Abdulrahman Babu, 
who became the Zanzibari Foreign Minister, had visited Peking in 1960 and 
had worked for the New China News Agency. The Chinese Government 
quickly recognized the new régime and offered development and military 
aid. Three months later Tanganyika and Zanzibar joined together to form a 
union. The Chinese embassy in Zanzibar Town, like the other diplomatic 
missions on the island, was downgraded to consulate status. But China, 
(unlike the Soviet Union and East Germany) welcomed the merger and managed 
both to preserve its influence in Zanzibar and extend its activities on the main- 
land (former Tanganyika). The second reason for the cancellation of the two 
visits was the mutiny of the Tanganyikan army on 20 January. President 
Nyerere called in British troops to crush the revolt and then decided to recon- 
struct his armed forces. A number of requests for external military assistance 
were made, but the Chinese offer was the first to be publicly accepted. This 
was to mark the beginning of China’s role as a supplier of military assistance to 
the Tanzania People’s Defence Force. 

Contacts between the two countries rapidly developed—partly due to 
Nyerere’s wish to reduce his country’s dependence on Britain and to adopt a 
more non-aligned position in world affairs. In June 1964 Vice-President 
Kawawa and Babu visited Peking where they signed an agreement for 320 million 
Shs. of development aid. A Tanzanian embassy was opened in the Chinese 
capital in October. When in February 1965 Nyerere made his first visit to 
China, he was greatly impressed with the achievements of the Chinese people 
in developing their country. A Treaty of Friendship and a trade agreement 
were also signed on this occasion. Chou En-lai visited Dar es Salaam in 
June 1965 and during November Kawawa returned again to Peking. A Chinese 
Economic and Commercial Mission was opened in Dar es Salaam in 1966 and 
this was evidence of the growing functional ties between the two countries, 

By the mid 1960s Tanzanian policies had become more radical—internally 
the government opted for a socialist path of development, while externally there 
was more emphasis on the need for the liberation of Southern Africa. Both 
these developments exacerbated the growing hostility between Tanzania and 
the West and led to the need to secure new sources of external assistance. Yet 
precisely because of these changes of emphasis in Tanzanian policies, China 
became more willing to offer aid. 

During the Chinese Cultural Revolution ambassador Ho Ying was recalled 
to Peking to assume his former post at the Foreign Ministry. But the internal 
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upheaval within China did not seriously interrupt the development of Sino- 
Tanzanian relations. A tripartite agreement between Tanzania, Zambia, and 
China was signed in September 1967 under which the Chinese undertook to 
finance and build the Tanzam Railway—their largest aid project in the Third 
World and the third most expensive in Africa (after the Aswan and Volta Dams). 
Nyerere returned to Peking for a second visit in June 1968 and a year later the 
new Chinese Ambassador to Tanzania, Chung Hsi-tung, arrived in Dar es Salaam. 

In 1970 the Chinese.took over from the Canadians as the major supplier of 
military assistance, both equipment and training, to the Tanzanian army, navy, 
and air force. China had also become the largest bilateral source of develop- 
ment aid and began work on the construction of the Tanzam Railway. Tan- 
zania was China’s closest friend in Africa and relations have developed smoothly 
with no significant points of conflict. ‘This was emphasized by the great warmth 
with which Nyerere was welcomed to Peking for his third visit in March 1974 
when China offered a further loan of 565 million Shs. 


The Chinese model of development 

When Nyerere visited China in 1968 he stressed that he had ‘come to China 
to learn’. The Tanzanian leader has shown a keen interest in China’s example, 
which offers an important alternative model of development which Africa 
inherited from the period of European colonialism. Important similarities 
can be seen between Chinese and Tanzanian development policies—particularly 
since the late 1960s when the Tanzanian Government began to embark on a 
socialist path. Tanzania, like China, has tried to form a dedicated leadership 
that will “serve the people’ rather than being a self-seeking élite. Nyerere was 
particularly impressed by the frugality he found in China and he has actively 
discouraged conspicuous consumption in Tanzania. Efforts have also been 
made to decentralize government and party power in Tanzania to leave more 
opportunity for initiative at the grass-roots level, The Tanzanian leadership 
has attempted to integrate manual and intellectual work: examples of this have 
been the establishment of farms in primary schools, the introduction of national 
service for students in higher education, and the President’s symbolic periods 
of physical labour in the countryside. 

Two particularly important parallels between Chinese and Tanzanian policies 
can be noted. First, the emphasis on self-reliance which was one of the major 
themes of the Tanzanian Arusha Declaration. Nyerere had stressed the idea 
of self-reliance in the early 1960s, but he does not appear to have employed the 
term until June 1965, immediately after Chou En-lai’s visit to Dar es Salaam. 
Since then the Tanzanian Government has drawn attention to the dangers of 
dependence on foreign aid and has expressed its preference for relying on the 
efforts of its own people. The second parallel between China and Tanzania 
has been in the field of rural development. The Tanzanian ujamaa villages, 
5. Speech of 21 June 1968. 
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which attempt to communalize the way of life and production of the peasantry, 
have been partly inspired by the success of the Chinese communes. But it is 
important to stress that the major influence on Nyerere was his understanding 
of traditional African society rather than the Chinesé experience. 

Although there are these similarities between the policies of the two govern- 
ments, it is difficult to accurately trace the degree of influence of the Chinese 
model of development, while many important policies pursued by the Chinese 
Government are not, of course, exclusive to China. -Nyerere has, however, 
often made specific references to Chinese successes and he has acknowledged 
that he has learnt much from China’s experience. China’s greatest influence 
on the Tanzanian Government has probably been to encourage Nyerere to 
embark on a socialist path of development. At independence the Tanganyikan 
leader was anti-communist and suspicious of socialism as it was practised by 
non-African countries. But when Nyerere visited Peking in 1974 he explained 
that 


“Two things convince me that socialism can be built in Africa and that it is 
not a Utopian vision. For capitalism is ultimately incompatible with the 
real independence of African states. The second thing which encourages 
me is China... China is providing an encouragement and an inspiration 
for younger and smaller nations which seek to build socialist societies’.® 


The Tanzanian President has not uncritically applied China’s experience to his 
country’s conditions. But part of his creativity has been to borrow ideas from a 
wide variety of sources and adapt them to suit Tanzania’s needs. Chinese goals 
and methods have therefore been an inspiration to the Tanzanian leadership. 


Development aid 

China has been one of the most important sources of development aid for 
Tanzania. The earliest substantial aid commitments, amounting to 320 million 
Shs., were made in June 1964, A 100 million Shs. loan was provided to 
Zanzibar, a sum which represented nearly 300 Shs. per capita for Zanzibar’s 
small population.’ At the same time a loan of 200 million Shs. and a grant 
of 20 million Shs. were offered to the mainlend.® 

During 1965 Tanzania lost large amounts o7 aid as a result of political decisions 
that alienated various Western donors. In February West German assistance 
was refused after a dispute concerning East German diplomatic representation 
in Dar es Salaam. Then in December a British loan of 150 million Shs. was 
frozen when Tanzania implemented an OAU resolution calling for the breaking 
6. Peking Review, xvii, 14, p. 7. 
7. Projects financed included the construction of a shoe factory, a stadium, the Upenja 
state farm, water supplies, a tractor repair station, and a cigarette factory. 
8. Projects financed included the Friendship Textile Mill, a police training school at 
Moshi, the Ubungo Farm Implements factory, a state farm at Ruvu, the Sino-Tanzanian 


Shipping Line, a short wave radio transmitter to beam broadcasts to Southern Africa, 
and medical services. 
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TABLE I 
CHINESE DEVELOPMENT AID COMMITMENTS TO TANZANIA 





Amount 


Date (million Shs.) Form Government 
February 1964 4 grant Zanzibar 
June 1964 100 loan Tanzania (Zanzibar) 
June 1964 200 loan Tanzania (Mainland) 
June 1964 20 grant ‘Tanzania (Mainland) 
June 1966 40 loan ‘Tanzania (Mainland) 
June 1966 . 20 grant Tanzania (Mainland) 


of diplomatic relations with Britain over Rhogesia. Aid from the United 
States also declined because of growing differences between the two govern- 
ments. China stepped into the gap in June 1966 with an offer of an extra 
40 million Shs. loan and a 20 million Shs. grant to finance some of the projects 
that were to have been funded with British aid. This astute move by Peking 
gave the Tanzanian leadership confidence in China as an ally that could be 
relied upon for support. Chinese assistance was not actually utilized in Tan- 
zania on a substantial scale until 1966, but by the early 1970s most of the original 
commitments (of nearly 400 million Shs.) had already been used. China 
offered further aid when Foreign Minister John Malecela visited Peking in 
October 1972. The Tanzanian Government, however, did not want to become 
over~dependent on China and therefore decided not to accept further Chinese 
assistance until the Tanzanian section of the Tanzam Railway was completed.’ 

China has not only been one of the largest donors of development aid to 
Tanzania, but also Chinese assistance has proved to have been more useful than 
much of the aid supplied by Western donors. Most Chinese aid has consisted 
of interest-free loans, along with some grants, and although the assistance is 
tied to the import of Chinese goods this arrangement is not believed to add 
substantially to the project costs. There have probably been a maximum of 
around 500 Chinese technicians working on aid projects at any one time in 
Tanzania (excluding military instructors and railway engineers). The Chinese 
usually impart their skills on-the-job, rather than in a more formal teaching 
situation, and they tend to be more involved in the actual work, as opposed to 
acting in a directing capacity. There are, for example, apparently no Chinese 
experts working in the Ministries in Dar es Salaam, although there are a sub- 
stantial number of Westerners in these sensitive and powerful positions. 

The Chinese are not afraid of manual labour and work extremely hard. 
Their style of life is very austere and the technicians in Zanzibar, for example, 
asked that their salaries, regardless of rank, should be reduced to 100 Shs. a 
week.4° The Tanzanians—who have seen too many expatriates come to 
‘develop’ their country from the comfort of an air conditioned office and a 
luxurious villa—certainly appreciate the Chinese attitude. But the Chinese do 


9. The Times, 18 October 1972. 
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not appear to mix with the Tanzanians at a social level and their exclusiveness 
inhibits the development of personal relations with the local people. As one 
observer pointed out, “the impact cf the Chinese technicians upon the populace 
is less in terms of personal face-to-face interaction, ideological or otherwise, 
than through the collective exemplary demonstration of the Chinese work style 
as perceived by the Tanzanian elite.” 


Military assistance 

The first shipment of Chinese arms reached Tanganyika (via Algeria) in 
January 1964 and, at the same time, military supplies and instructors were 
supplied to Zanzibar.!? Theh in August 1964 Nyerere announced, much to 
the anger of several Western naticns, that he had accepted a Chinese offer of 
seven instructors to demonstrate the use of the weapons which had already 
been provided. At the end of the month he called a press conference, in which 
as he later admitted he had ‘lashed out like a mad man’, to answer Western 
charges of turning to communism. He asked what were the dangers of 
accepting seven Chinese instructcrs for six months: ‘The maximum risk is 
that my army will revolt. My army revolted in January. It was not trained 
by the Chinese.” . 

Since 1964 the scale of Chinese military assistance to Tanzania has grown 
enormously. After the withdrawal of West German military aid in February 
1965, China undertook the training of the marine police unit and provided 
four patrol boats the following year. This formed the basis for the establish- 
ment of a navy which is being trained by Chinese instructors. During 1971 
China delivered ten P6 torpedo boats and Swatow gunboats, and completed 
the construction of a naval base at Dar es Salaam. In the late 1960s Canada 
had been the main source of military assistance for the Tanzanian army and air 
force, but when the agreement expired at the end of 1969 it was not renewed. 
This was partly because of Canada’s policy of not supplying combat aircraft. 
But it also seemed too dangerous to allow Canada, a NATO member, to train 
an army that was almost in a state of war with Portuguese troops in 
Mozambique. China took over from Canada in 1970 and during the last few 
years has supplied a large amount of weaporry for the army, including twenty 
T-59 medium and fourteen T-62 light tanks. Tanzanian pilots were trained 
in China, an air base was completed with Chinese assistance at Ngeregere (west 
of Dar es Salaam), and a squadror: of twelve MiG-17 fighter jets was delivered 
in 1974. 

A third of the Tanzanian army is probably stationed in Zanzibar. Soviet 
and East German military assistance to the islands was phased out in 1969 and 
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since then the only external aid has been provided by China. Chinese assistance 
has also been given to some of the Southern African liberation movements 
which are based in Tanzania. Aid to FRELIMO was particularly important. 
Chinese military assistance to Tanzania has provided the bulk of the equipment 
for the armed forces and its value was estimated in 1972 at $41 million.” Little 
has been published on the terms under which this assistance has been provided, 
but it is likely that it has been given free of charge, and, as far as is known, there 
is no formal military agreement between the two countries. Despite Tan- 
zania’s growing dependence on China for sophisticated equipment and training, 
there are no Chinese officers in the Tanzania People’s Defence Force—whereas, 
until the army mutiny in 1964, there were British officers in command 
posts. 

When Nyerere accepted the original offer of seven Chinese instructors in 
1964 he described his decision as ‘a little attempt to be non-aligned’ by reducing 
dependence on Britain.1® Between 1963 and 1965 Tanzania had diversified 
its sources of military assistance to include Israel, Canada, West Germany, East 
Germany, the Soviet Union, Nigeria, and Ethiopia—as well as China. But 
while diversification had certain political advantages, the lack of standardiza- 
tion (both of equipment and procedures) produced difficulties for the armed 
forces. Political disputes also developed with a number of the donors. The 
result was increasing dependence upon China. Itis paradoxical that Tanzania’s 
‘little attempt to be non-aligned’ led to a new reliance on China.!? But it 
was perhaps inevitable given the nature of Tanzania’s major enemy—the 
white régimes of Southern Africa. Only China seemed to have the capacity 
and the will to assist Tanzania protect itself. 


The Tanzam Railway 

China’s commitment to protect the black African countries supporting the 
liberation struggle in the white South was shown by the Chinese offer to build 
and finance the Tanzam Railway. A link between Zambia and Tanzania had 
originally been envisaged by Cecil Rhodes as part of his Cape-to-Cairo line. 
Although the imperial dream was never realized, in the early 1960s Kaunda 
and Nyerere became interested in a railway to link their two countries and to 
provide Zambia with an alternative route to the sea that did not pass through 
the white-controlled states of Southern Africa. Between 1963 and 1966 a 
number of feasibility studies were conducted and requests for finance were 
submitted to Britain, the United States, Canada, West Germany, France, the 
Soviet Union, the World Bank, and the African Development Bank. It was 
also suggested, given the magnitude of the project, that it might be financed 
15. Leo Tansky, ‘China’s Foreign Aid: the record’, Current Scene, x, 9 (1972), p. 9. 
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by an international consortium. But no firm offers were received from any 
of the sources approached, and Rhodesia’s Unilateral Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in November 1965 increased the urgency of the project for Zambia. 
The Tanzanian and Zambian Governments therefore turned to China.® The 
Chinese first considered the project during 1364 and the matter was discussed 
with Nyerere when he visited Peking in February 1965. In August 1965 a 
Chinese team arrived to make a brief study of the Tanzanian section of the 
proposed line. Kaunda was initially much less enthusiastic about accepting 
Chinese assistance and he perhaps saw the preliminary negotiations partly as a 
means of pressurizing the West into making an offer. But it became clear that 
the Western governments were unwilling to finance the project and, after 
Kaunda’s visit to Peking in June 1°67, the Zambian Government took a serious 
interest in the Chinese proposal. 

In September 1967 a tripartite agreement was signed in Peking under which 
China undertook to make a full survey of the line and formally committed itself 
to build and finance the railway. Further negotiations between the three 
countries in April 1968 (Dar es Salaam) and November 1969 (Lusaka) led to 
the signing of the final agreement in July 1970 (Peking). Construction of 
the 1,060 mile railway began in April 1970 and work proceeded ahead of schedule 
with the track crossing into Zambia in August 1973. The line may well be 
completed in January 1975 and should be fully operational some months later. 
Labour-intensive methods have been used and up to 15,000 Chinese and 45,000 
African workers were engaged on the project during the peak period.!® The 
number of African workers involved represented almost 1 per cent of Tanzania’s 
male population and around 20 per cent of the country’s labour force in paid 
employment. The maximum cost of the railway for Tanzania and Zambia is 
2,866 million Shs.—if the actual costs are higher the difference would be met by 
China.2° The Tanzam was being financed with an interest-free loan from 
China that will be repayable over a period of 30 years from 1983. Around 70 per 
cent of the costs of the railway were for the Tanzanian section (partly because 
it is slightly longer but mainly because of the more difficult terrain). The loan, 
however, was made on a joint basis to the Tanzanian and Zambian Governments 
and will be repayable in equal shares.*4 

The local costs, mainly for labour and materials, were met from a commodity 
credit arrangement whereby Chinese products (provided on a credit basis) were 
sold by the state trading corporatiors in the two African countries to raise funds. 


18. See also G. T. Yu, ‘Working on the Railroad: China and the Tanzania—Zambia 
Railway’, Asian Survey, xi, 11 (1971). pp. 1101-17, and T. Makoni, “The Economic 
Appraisal of the Tanzania-Zambia Railway’, The African Review, i T 4 (1972), pp. 595-616. 
19. The Guardian, 7 October 1972, and The Economic Survey, 1971-72 (Dar es Salaam, 
1972), p. 39. In 1971 one hundred Tanzanians were sent to the North China Com- 
munications University at Peking to train for werk on the railway. These were the 
first Africans to study in China after the Cultural Revolution. 

20. Africa Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents, 1972-73, (London, 
1973), p. B264. 

21. The Financial Times, 23 October 1973, 
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Since local costs were estimated at 52 per cent of the total, this meant that 
Tanzania would have to import approximately 745 million Shs. worth of 
Chinese goods. If these imports were spread over the five year construction 
period they would represent about 10 per cent of Tanzania’s total imports. 
There were initially some fears that China would be unable to supply sufficiently 
attractive products, but this does not appear to have been the case and Chinese 
goods are generally of excellent value. It was also claimed that products from 
China would compete with locally manufactured goods from Tanzania and 
Kenya, while some problems developed over indiscriminate importing of 
Chinese goods by the Tanzanian State Trading Corporation. On balance, 
however, the commodity credit arrangements appear to have functioned satis- 
factorily. 

The line is known as the Uhuru (Freedom) Railway in Eastern Africa and 
its significance is two-fold. First, it will assist the economic development of 
Tanzania and Zambia—mainly by opening up large areas of the two countries 
that have been poorly served by transport facilities. In Tanzania the railway 
runs south of the Great North Road from Dar es Salaam to Makumbako so 
that there will be little duplication with existing communication lines. Agri- 
cultural production along the railway is likely to increase, particularly in the 
Kilombero Valley (rice and sugar) and the Southern Highlands (tea, coffee, 
pyrethrum, wheat, maize, and cattle). Mineral deposits—particularly iron 
ore and coal—will be exploited and should hopefully lay the basis for a heavy 
industrial sector in Tanzania. When Nyerere was in Peking in March 1974 
an agreement was signed for a further Chinese loan of 525 million Shs. to build 
branch railway lines to extend from the Tanzam to these two mineral deposits 
in southern Tanzania. The establishment of an efficient transport link from 
‘Tanzania to Zambia is likely to lead to an increase in trade between the two 
countries and, once the political problems caused by the Ugandan coup have been 
overcome, Zambia may well become an associate member of the East African 
Community. 

The second and most ipaa justification for the Tanzam is that it will 
help break Zambia’s dependence on the white-ruled régimes of Southern Africa 
and enable the Zambian Government to risk giving greater support to the 
liberation movements. Even before its completion the Tanzam Railway has 
helped to alter the strategic situation in Southern Africa. First, on 9 January 
1973 the Rhodesian Government closed its border with Zambia on the grounds 
that the Zambian authorities had supported guerrilla fighters. Rhodesia later 
offered to re-open the frontier, but Kaunda decided to make a break with the 
South and declared that ‘the blockade is a blessing in disguise’.22 This decision 
was only made possible by the knowledge that the Tanzam Railway would be 
completed within two years and would be able to carry all Zambia’s foreign 
trade. Zambia’s break with the south will mean the loss of substantial trade 
22. The Observer, 21 January 1973. 
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and transit revenue for Southern Africa and this will particularly hit Rhodesia. 
Secondly, after Zambia diverted its foreign trade away from Rhodesia the 
Beira—Umtali railway line in Mozambique became a suitable target for the 
FRELIMO guerrilla fighters. The line was first attacked on 31 December 1973 
and it was sabotaged several times during the first half of 1974, revealing the 
extent of FRELIMO’s growing strength. Portugal’s failure to prevent the 
freedom fighters from gaining a foothold in central Mozambique was one of 
the factors that led to the Portuguese military coup in April 1974. 


Chinese motives . 

Chinese commitments to Tanzania raise the question as to why China— 
itself a developing country"°—has been prepared to provide such large quantities 
of aid. The total value of Chinese development aid, military assistance, and 
the Tanzam Railway probably amounts to almost £300 million—approximately 
equivalent to one year’s national income for Tanzania. Chou En-lai, at a 
banquet in honour of Nyerere, explained that “China is a socialist country, and 
it is our bounden internationalist duty to sympathize with and support the 
revolutionary struggles of the people of other countries’.** There is clearly a 
very important ideological element to Chinese assistance to Tanzania, but the 
question must be examined more deeply. Four possible motives are therefore 
discussed. 

First, the basis of Chinese foreign policy during the last decade has been 
hostility towards the two super-powers. Initially China probably saw the 
growing ties with Tanzania as a means of helping to break out of the isolation 
which the United States had sought to impose. Tanzania has been one of the 
strongest supporters of China’s entry into the United Nations and it was the 
Tanzanian representative who ‘danced’ in the General Assembly in October 
1971, much to the anger of the American Government. The two super-powers 
were both approached in 1964 to build the Tanzam Railway but refused, and 
the Chinese offer was therefore a snub to the Soviet Union and the United States, 
which appeared to highlight the different attitudes of these states towards the 
liberation of Southern Africa. Tanzania’s relations with both super-powers 
have been poor—ties with the United States deteriorated during 1964, while 
significant links with the Soviet Union were never established. It could be 
argued that Tanzanian friendship with China was one of the factors behind 
Tanzania’s relative coolness towards the two Great Powers. Chinese aid to 
Tanzania also meant that the country had much less need for ties with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Secondly, Chinese assistance to Tanzania has been partly determined by 
Tanzania’s attitude towards the liberation of Southern Africa. Tanzania has, 


23. ‘ China’s per capita income was estimated at $160 a year-—-compared to $110 for 
Tanzania and $380 for Zambia (World Bank Atlas, Washington, 1973). 
24, Peking Review, xviii, 13 (1974), p. 8. 
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with the possible exception of Zambia, been the most active member of the 
OAU in the struggle. China, which itself suffered from the effects of European 
imperialism, wishes to see the end of white rule in Southern Africa. Support 
to Tanzania is therefore an important element to this policy. Thirdly, it has 
been suggested that China hopes for economic gains, in the form of increased 
trade, from the provision of aid.” There was no trade between the two coun- 
tries at Tanganyikan independence, but it has rapidly grown so that in 1971 
China overtook Britain as the country’s largest source of imports. Much of 
this consisted of equipment for the Tanzam Railway and manufactured goods 
sold to raise funds for the local costs. Imports from China are therefore likely 
to decline after the completion of the line, but will probably still continue at a 
high level. Tanzanian exports to China consist mainly of raw cotton (119 
million Shs. out of total exports of 135 million Shs. in 1972), but 
exports have stagnated, leaving a large trade imbalance. In 1971 30 per cent 
of China’s African trade was with Tanzania, its most important trading partner 
on the continent, but from China’s point of view it is still a small market which 
absorbs less than 2 per cent of China’s exports.26 Economic spin-offs from 
the provision of aid are therefore probably not a significant factor behind 
China’s assistance to Tanzania, 


TABLE II 
‘TANZANIAN TRADE WITH CHINA?” (in million Shs.) 





Year Imports Exports Year Imports Exports 


1962 — — 1968 86 55 
1963 2 74 1969 79 78 
1964 6 46 1970 265 59 
1965 40 96 1971 601 84 
1966 80 68 1972 508 135 
1967 74 62 1973 682 98 





Finally, it has been claimed by some observers that China hopes to obtain 
military facilities from Tanzania. It is believed that the Chinese wish to 
embark on the long-range testing of inter-continental ballistic missiles and the 
impact area would have to be in the Pacific or Indian Oceans. Suggestions 
have been made that one of the most suitable sites would be just off the Tan- 
zanian coast and that the Chinese would need shore facilities at Dar es Salaam or 
Zanzibar.?8 There is, however, no evidence that these have been offered to 
China and Nyerere would probably be reluctant to take this step. 


25. It has also been said that China expects the existence of the Tanzam Railway will 
facilitate the purchase of Zambian copper. China has recently increased its purchases 
from Zambia but these have been on normal commercial terms. 

26. ‘China’s Trade in 1972’, Current Scene, xi, 10 (1973), pp. 2 and 12. 

27. Annual Trade Report of Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda (Mombassa, various years). 
28. C. H. Murphy, ‘Mainland China’s Evolving Nuclear Deterrent’, Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, xxviii (January 1972), p. 32. 
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It therefore appears that Chinese assistance to Tanzania has not been moti- 
vated so much by specific interests but by China’s general international policy. 
Both countries are against the status quo of the present international system and 
the uneven global distribution of power and wealth. Chinese support to a 
progressive country like Tanzania is an important element and is therefore 
strengthening the Third World. 


Unequal equals 

The relationship between Tanzania and China appears to be very one-sided 
since it is China which is exporting goods, capital, technicians, and ideas to 
Tanzania while the traffic in the opposite direction is small. Probably this ts 
the inevitable result of the interaction of a ration of 800 million people with 
one of 14 million. The ‘unequal’ nature of the two states led some observers 
to suggest that Chinese aid has onerous strings attached. When Chou En-lai 
visited Dar es Salaam in 1965 Nyerere gave a banquet for his Chinese guest 
and declared that, ‘Neither our principles, our country, nor our freedom to 
determine our own future are for sale’.2® Tanzania has often pursued policies, 
both internally and externally, which have the approval of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but this is not due to any form of pressure from Peking. There is no 
evidence that Chinese aid has influenced Tanzania’s development policies in 
a way that Nyerere would not have wished. 

There are, of course, always dangers of dependence on external assistance 
and this is why the Tanzanian Government has stressed the need for self-reliance. 
But Chinese aid, far from reducing the freedom of Tanzanian decision-makers 
to pursue their own foreign policy, has in fact increased their scope for manoeuvre 
in the international arena. Chinese material backing, both for aid projects 
and the armed forces, has provided the necessary support over issues such as 
the Southern African liberation struggle, and the most important example of 
this aid is the Tanzam Railway which will play a vital role in Africa’s search for 
political and economic independence. The growing relationship between 
Tanzania and China is, as Nyerere once explained, a ‘friendship between most 
unequal equals’, 


29. J. K. Nyerere, Freedom and Socialism (Dar es Salaam, 1968), p. 34. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND GOVERNMENT IN GHANA 


A. F. ROBERTSON 


AS A CENTURY OF publication may attest, Ghana is one of social anthropology’s 
principal domains. Opportunities for anthropological engagement in 
Ghanaian government have been extensive and in Dr Busia’s brief conjunction 
of the roles of premier and professional anthropologist, may indeed have been 
sublime. More accessible evidence suggests, However, that this engagement 
has settled down over the years into a dialogue for which Dr Busia has himself 
provided a name: ‘The Position of the Chief’, a dialogue from which neither 
anthropology nor Ghana has appeared to learn much of lasting value. On the 
other hand, if a fairly liberal view is taken of the scope of social anthropology, 
the political engagement of anthropology in the government of the Gold Coast 
and Ghana has been quite interesting and even, on occasions, constructive. 
The involvement of such a discipline as anthropology in the processes of govern- 
ment is necessarily political, and the nature and extent of this involvement has 
therefore depended in large measure on whether political interest at any time 
is considered academically respectable. One may interpret the situation in 
Ghana by saying that to a large extent anthropology actually grew out of a 
political involvement with the processes of colonial government, and that as it 
became a respectable academic subject in its own right this involvement became 
distasteful to its practitioners. Recently, however, it has become apparent 
that Ghanaian anthropologists have shown an inclination to involve themselves 
professionally in matters of government, so much so that several are at risk 
of being taken into custody. 

In discussing the relationship of anthropology and government I have tried 
to put aside the folklore to which fieldworkers in Ghana, and those associated 
with what has fairly or unfairly been called the Cambridge hegemony, are 
exposed. This article is therefore based on textual references, an excursion 
through the prefaces and footnotes of a number of well-known works. It takes 
an historical frame, relating developing anthropology to developing government, 
and dwells on the anthropologists’ contribution to the dichotomization of 
‘tradition’ and ‘modernization’—a distinction which has penetrated adminis- 
trative thinking in unhelpful ways. 

The author carried out research in Ghana in 1968-69 while a research fellow of the 
African Studies Centre, Cambridge, Research was financed by the Social Sciences 
Research Council and a William Wise grant from Trinity College, Cambridge. A report 
based on this study of local politics, entitled Local government in Ahafo, Ghana, was 
submitted to the Ghanaian government in 1970. A book entitled Dependence and 
opportunity: political change in Ahafo was published by Cambridge University Press in 


1973, with John Dunn as co-author. Dr Robertson is presently director of the African 
Studies Centre at Cambridge. 
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The very early forerunners of the anthropologists on the West Coast of Africa 
were writers such as Bosman! and later Bowdich?, men closely associated with 
the mercantile interests of Europe. The reports of their travels, which later 
scholars have found invaluable, dwell wonderingly on savage power and gold 
and ‘the general blaze of splendour and ostentation’ of the southern states.® 
The travellers tales which served to inform interested Victorians about West 
Africa became progressively less romantic as mercantile interests gained ground. 
In 1868, when the Rev. J. G. Wood published his extravagantly illustrated 
compilation entitled The natural history of Man (An account of the Customs and 
Manners of the Uncivilized Races of Men),* attitudes towards the West Coast 
peoples had hardened considerably: 


“It is really not astonishing that the Fante should have been so completely 
conquered, as they have been termed by Mr Duncan, a traveller who knew 
them well, the dirtiest and laziest of all the Africans he had seen. One hundred 
of them were employed under the supervision of an Englishman, and, even 
with this encitement, they did not do as much as a gang of fifteen English 
labourers. Unless continually goaded to work they will lie down and bask 
in the sun... even such work as they do they will only perform in their 
own stupid manner.”® 


The Ashanti were not much less foolish and intransigent: ‘conceding to the white 
man all the advantages which he gains from his wisdom, they are very jealous 
of their own advantages, and resent all attempts of foreigners to work their 
mines ... they will rather allow the precious metals to be wasted than permit 
the white man to procure it.’ The Rev. Wood’s view of the world through 
his rectory keyhole, pettish indignation at the black man’s resistance to the 
intrusions of the white, is not much more constricted than that of ostensibly more 
respectable scholars. For them the ‘forest miasma’ of the Coast became the 
accepted rationale for the moral, mental and physical deficiencies and the recalci- 
trance of the indigenes, a theory which probably owed more to the discomforts 
experienced by white soldiers, missionaries and entrepreneurs than to clear 
understanding of local ways of life. Even the studious Major A. B. Ellis 
lamented that ‘the heat of the climate of the Gold Coast then, which produces 
inertness of mind and body, its unhealthiness, which, besides enfeebling these 
prevents Europeans settling in the country ... seems reasonably to account for 
the little progress made by the Tshi-speaking tribes in civilization’; Ellis 
conceded, however, that ‘it is doubtful, if the Caucasian had been similarly 
placed, whether he would have been able, unaided, to reach that higher state of 


A new and accurate description of the Coast of Guinea (London, 1705). 
Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantes (London, 1819). 
Bowdich, Mission, p. 35. 
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Wood, Natural History, p. 617. 

Wood, Natural History, p. 626. 
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civilization from which he now complacently regards the Negro.’? Such 
rationalization could readily persuade Englishmen of the therapeutic virtues of 
conquest and colonial over-rule. 

This dogma of civilizing zeal was weakened as commitment to ideas of evolu- 
tion and diffusion abated during the early decades of this century. By then the 
rigours of conquest were past and, apart from occasional police action, the 
colonial government had a period of local peace in which to establish over-rule. 
At this time, however, the growing black élite on the Coast was turning its 
literacy to nationalist interests. Writing ranged freely between tones of apology 
and militancy, from quasi-ethnologies arguing the dignity and viability of 
indigenous social systems to direct protests against British ‘aggression and 
interference’—often in one and the same volume.® Apter later complained 
that such writers as Casely Hayford, Mensah Sarbah and Danquah lacked 
professionality ;° such a criticism would seem to underrate the political intentions 
of these authors or alternatively to assume that political commitment means 
academic impurity. Stylistically, the success of such writing depended largely 
on the skill with which it could play on European literary traditions of the time, 
however rhetorical these may now seem. 

There is a sense in which the black writers discovered a political need for 
clear description and lucid interpretation of the ways of West African people 
before the colonial authorities discovered the same need. Caseley Hayford’s 
‘Thoughts upon a healthy imperial policy for the Gold Coast and Ashanti’ 
(the subtitle of Gold Coast Native Institutions) prefigure many aspects of Rattray’s 
work 25 years later.2° Both were motivated by a desire to redirect policies of 
indirect rule in ways congruent with existing political systems. In 1929 A. W. 
Cardinall, an officer with a gift for acute observation and vivid writing, lamented 
‘The state of our present ethnographic knowledge of the Gold Coast peoples’. 
Very little indeed was known about the peoples of the Northern Territories 
until District Commissioners were encouraged to furnish reports on the various 
tribes in their charge during the 1920s. A few informative essays were produced 
in the guise of “Intelligence reports’—for example R. A. Irvine’s Morals and 
Manners of the Dagombas—but the function of such reports could be as much 
to cover up as to reveal. Kimble has observed that ‘it was the French and 
Germans who were the pioneers of detailed research into the sociology of the 
northern peoples’? but in this area Cardinall’s account of The natives of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast also broke new ground. Other books 
by colonial officers at this time tended to be memoirs or ‘travelogues’ of very 


7. A. B. Ellis, The Tshi~speaking peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa (London, 1887), 
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limited academic or administrative use. Significantly, the most valuable items 
of this genret! were written in late-career or from the relative (political) security 
of retirement. Many were heavy with nostalgia, regretting the demise of noble 
native heritages (shades of the earlier black writers) and even Sir Francis Fuller’s 
quite crisp account of Ashanti history (Æ vanished dynasty) seeks to ‘save the 
more important historical traditions of the country from inevitable oblivion’ and 
laments, ‘a lack of reverence for and love of past deeds... noticeable among the 
schoolchildren of the present day’ in ‘this burgeoning blossom of Empire’. 
Fuller’s work was a prominent contribution to the invention and dignification of 
Tradition, a sympathetic but retrospective view of native peoples from which 
‘anthropology proper’ in the Gold Coast was subsequently to develop, and 
which was to have a marked influence on official attitudes to local government. 
Fuller pointed out that the ‘manners and customs’ of the Ashanti had received 
scant attention in his book, and expressed the hope that this rich subject matter 
would soon receive attention ‘from a more competent pen than mine’.1® The 
consummation of this wish was the work of Captain R. S. Rattray, the first 
instalment of which was published in 1923.2’ Rattray was certainly an oddity 
among colonial officers of his time, displaying now and then a not altogether 
respectable tendency to ‘go native’. Like Casely Hayford, he too had 
‘Thoughts upon a healthy imperial policy’ for Ashanti which brought him into 
conflict with some of his colleagues and superiors. His mid-career studies in 
Oxford inspired his dream of a model administration based on anthropological 
findings, of government which embraced values and structures authentic to 
the West African peoples. An experienced coaster, having spent some time 
already among the Hausa, Rattray clearly developed close rapport with the 
Ashanti chiefs. Although latterly he extended his studies to the Northern 
territories, he did so from the perspective of his involvement with Ashanti, 
‘measuring off’ other social systems against his Ashanti interpretations. At his 
own request and with some sympathetic support within the administration, 
Rattray was able to devote himself to full-time research under the rubric of a 
new ‘Anthropological Department’. It is also said that less sympathetic 
elements within the administration were disembarrassed by this compartmental- 
ization of Rattray’s activities. The Anthropological Department in Ashanti 
was virtually a one-man-band, and Rattray rationalized his choice ‘to begin 
work by himself, making a detailed investigation into the beliefs and customs 
of this people’ rather than acting as clearing-house for descriptions made by 
other officers, by arguing that the latter course would have produced ‘a great 
mass of material . . . very difficult to classify, examine and verify, and requiring 
probably the undivided attention of its Head’.1® Rattray might also justify his 
14. e.g., Cardinall’s In Ashanti and beyond (London, 1927). 
15. F. Fuller, 4 vanished dynasty—Ashanti (London, 1921), pp. vii—viii. 
16. Fuller, Vanished dynasty, p. vii. 


17. R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1923). 
18. Rattray, Ashanti, pp. 6-7. 
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preference for empirical study in terms of changing attitudes in anthropology 
to fieldwork; he had, after all, studied with the Seligmans at Oxford. At any 
rate his choice must be regarded as a happy one for the development of social 
anthropology, for Rattray used his license to work in Ashanti to produce a set 
of monographs on the peoples of this area which are of enduring importance 
and which have had a marked influence on styles of anthropological reporting. 
Such achievements can only have been possible from a standpoint eccentric to 
the colonial administration; Rattray himself observed that ‘the success of work 
of this specially difficult scientific nature lies—at least in my experience—on its 
freedom as far as possible from the fetters and trammels of Departmental 
interference’ (he did, however, thank the local administration for their co- 
operation in this regard)./® It is interesting that his constitutional study, the 
one ostensibly of greatest interest to government, should be the last of his 
main series of Ashanti monographs and in several respects the least satisfactory.®° 
Rattray’s greatest success was in the less immediately ‘useful’ sphere of religion; 
for this work he received a rich plaudit from J. B. Danquah: ‘the serious student 
of Akan religion desirous of getting at their religious conception of life cannot 
do better than study his subject at the hands of Okomfo Rattray, the learned 
white ‘priest’ of Ashanti Takese.’**  Rattray’s absorption of Akan values may 
be related directly to what Kimble has called his ‘almost missionary fervour’ in 
interpreting the soul of ‘this wonderful people’. In his preface to Religion 
and art in Ashanti he exhorted the Akan peoples to ‘guard the national soul of 
your race and never be tempted to despise your past’.2? This commitment, 
indicative of a tension between colonial interests and the interests of the Ashanti 
themselves in Rattray’s work, is rationalized more coolly elsewhere: his wish is 
to extend to them ‘a helping hand to assist them over this critical stage in 
their evolution’.*4 

One by-product of Rattray’s retrospective view of Ashanti society was its 
contribution to the reification of ‘tradition’. This normative interpretation, 
disengaged from the contemporary processes of colonial over-rule, was charac- 
teristic of the anthropology of the time, but from the point of view of the adminis- 
tration (for whose officers Rattray’s work became required reading) it too readily 
suggested a polarization of the ‘traditional’ and the ‘modern’, intrusive forces 
operating on inert indigenous subject-matter. Such a confined construction 
could not do very much to illuminate the day-to-day problems and processes 
of government, however intelligently and inventively Rattray’s works were used. 
By the time anthropologists themselves developed an interest in political process, 
constructive interest in the processes of colonial government was no longer 
extant, 
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The establishment of the Anthropological Department in Ashanti was an 
expression of the dignification of social anthropology. However, the more 
academic dignity the subject required, the more an instrumental role in colonial 
government became distasteful to its practitioners. This attitude had hardened 
by the end of World War II, and in 1946 Evans-Pritchard announced that ‘it 
may be held that it is laudable for an anthropologist to investigate practical 
problems. Possibly it is, but if he does so he must realize that he is no longer 
acting within the anthropological field but in the non-scientific field of adminis- 
tration.’ Rattray had put himself beyond this implied excommunication and 
his books were adopted enthusiastically as teaching texts. Holders of chairs 
of applied anthropology were frankly embarrassed although, as Burton Benedict 
has pointed out, there is hardly a senior anthropologist alive who has not dabbled 
in administrative problems—including Evans-Pritchard himself.2° The new, 
pure anthropological research was under way in the Gold Coast before the war, 
notably in the hands of Meyer Fortes. Most of these fieldworkers would 
agree with Beattie that ‘it is vital for the anthropologist to establish and retain, 
as far as he can, a reputation for impartiality and disinterestedness among the 
people he is working with, and especially to avcid identification with the ‘govern- 
ment”... too overt and association with the European administration, especially 
at the outset, would have been disastrous for my work.”” Rattray’s work 
presaged a preoccupation with aspects of society of little immediate interest to 
administrators, particularly the intricacies of kinship. Meyer Fortes began his 
successful and academically influential career in the Gold Coast at Rattray’s 
instigation, bringing the Tallensi of the North into the anthropological limelight 
in two seminal studies.”® After war service in West Africa Fortes, like Rattray 
before him, found an extra-governmental niche for his field studies in the form 
of a newly established West African Institute of Industries, Arts and Social 
Science. It is clear that the inter-disciplinary Social Survey of Ashanti carried 
out by the Institute in 1945-46 had ‘applied’ interests, but significantly the most 
important contribution of the Survey has been its role in advising Fortes’ own 
interpretation of kinship systems.?° 

Subsequent anthropologists (with the notable exception of David Tait), 
often students of Fortes, had no connections—and wished none-—with the 
administration. Subsequent white anthropologists, that is. In 1946 K. A. 
Busia, a member of the Wenchi royal family, went to Oxford to write a D.Phil. 
thesis on ‘Family, clan and kinship . . . in Ashanti’ under the supervision of his 
‘tutor and friend’, Meyer Fortes. Busia reports that a spell of fieldwork 
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‘convinced me that the political problem centring round the position of the 
chief was a crucial one for Ashanti’ and obtained permission to change his 
theme accordingly.®° This politicization of his research topic was symptomatic 
of Busia’s subsequent involvement in the affairs of his country. In 1951, the 
year in which the monograph based on his thesis was published, Busia was both 
chairman of the new department of sociology at the University College of the 
Gold Coast, and Chairman of the Ghana Congress Party, in effect leader of 
the opposition to the rising fortunes of Kwame Nkrumah. Before writing his 
D.Phil. thesis, Busia had been one of the first two Africans to be appointed 
colonial political officers, an involvement which was perhaps reflected in his 
more moderate nationalist views. Also in 1951, he was unseated from the 
Legislative Assembly by his Convention People’s Party opponent, but his royal 
connections enabled him to be returned to the Assembly in the guise of a special 
territorial member representing the Council of the Ashanti State. His (analyti- 
cal) interest in traditions of chiefship put him in profound intellectual opposition 
to Dr Nkrumah, of whose rise to power, charismatic attributes and revolutionary 
jargon he was persistently critical.’t David Apter, who claims to have known 
Busia well, has written that Busia has 


‘affiliations to tradition which are both intellectual and customary. He is the 
brother of a tribal chief. He represented the Asanteman Council in the 
Assembly. As a sociologist, the integrative aspects of secular and traditional 
patterns of authority are paramount in his mind. Peaceful change under a 
legal institutional framework and a deep respect for traditional social struc- 
tures seem to characterize his position. He is scarcely a political adept and 
is regarded as an aristocrat and snob. ’** 


Nevertheless, Apter esteems Busia’s 1951 monograph as ‘perhaps the first 
Ghanaian analysis with a thoroughly professional flavour’. Moreover, Apter 
continues, ‘it combined contemporary social anthropology with that intimate 
knowledge which only belonging to a particular culture provides. He had the 
additional advantage of knowing the political administration from the inside, 
having served as a district officer before going to Oxford.”*3 Busia holds a unique 
position as anthropology’s most distinguished politician, and has brought to 
anthropology valuable political perceptions; that he could do so without igno- 
miny, given prevailing sentiments in anthropology, is slightly puzzling. Perhaps 
a western-dominated profession makes these allowances to black scholars in 
their own countries. However it is not insignificant that Busia is now labelled 
a sociologist, a branch of social science not much discomfitted by practical 
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interests. The label must derive in part from his own investigation of urbani- 
zation and poverty in the twin coastal towns of Sekondi and Takoradi,*4 and in 
part from his tenure of a chair of sociology in Holland during his years of exile 
from Nkrumah’s Ghana. 

If anthropologists no longer chose to serve government, academic disciplines 
newly arrived in Ghana, sociology, economics, politics and so on, were less 
fastidious. The dwindling official and public interest in anthropology is under- 
standable if one compares, for example, Ione Acquah’s Accra survey? with the 
less obviously relevant volumes of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa. In 
the long run investigations by students from. other disciplines have served to 
revitalize and broaden the interests of anthropologists in Ghana: for example, 
Beckett’s perceptive study of Akokoaso,?? Margaret Field’s ‘ethno-psychiatric’ 
investigation,®® and more recently Polly Hill’s economic studies.?° Local 
universities have fostered the growth of these new disciplines in Ghana, first 
at Legon (the erstwhile University College of the Gold Coast), later at Cape 
Coast and Kumasi. The political involvement of these institutions is a subject 
in its own right; here it is sufficient to note ruefully that in all three anthropology 
comes under the now more respectable wing cf its cousin sociology. Neverthe- 
less anthropology, often in the guise of other disciplines, is prosecuted with 
undiminished vigour by an international corps of fieldworkers. Nor has its 
political involvement been completely submerged, as the writing of Eva Meyero- 
witz amply testifies. . 

‘Meyerowitz had’ observes Apter, ‘what can best be described as a long 
(and at times influential) love affair with Ghena,’ Her study of Akan tradi- 
tions of origin helped to provide the academic charter for the choice of the ancient 
western kingdom of Ghana as the identification for the modern independent 
African state.4t Even more influential was her active partisanship for the state 
of Techiman and the Brong chiefdoms in their successful campaign for cession 
from Ashanti, partisanship which involved quite close identification with 
Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party. Six years after the publication of 
Meyerowitz’s pro-Techiman book,*? the late Asantehene Sir Osei Agyeman 
Prempeh IJ expressed his enduring sense of outrage to me in an audience, 
outrage more at the violation of academic respectability than at the political 
injustice of Meyerowitz’s arguments. Parenchetically, it is interesting to note 
that the Asantehene declared that he himself was preparing a volume on Ashanti 
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religion, a project which, if advanced very far, was frustrated by his death. 
He saw this proposed study as supplementing and correcting the work of 
Rattray, for whom he professed great admiration. 

Meyerowitz excepted, the studious non-partisanship of white anthropologists 
contrasts with a growing tendency for Ghanaian anthropologists to give their 
work a political cutting edge. If Brokensha’s book on Larteh® is a good 
example of the non-commital style of the former, Maxwell Owusu’s Uses and 
abuses of political power“ is an equally good example of the latter, From the 
point of view of the development of anthropology and the political development 
of Ghana it would not be difficult to decide which book was the more valuable. 
Owusu’s study leaves the tradition-bound disquisition on ‘The Position of 
the Chief’ behind and ventures out into the realm of party politics, factionalism 
and economic change. There are signs that the spirit of political candour 
among Ghanaians in other disciplines, particularly history, is taking hold among 
the new generation of social anthropologists. Not that the older generation 
has ceased to matter. Busia’s role in preparing the constitution for the second 
republic of Ghana (1969) was profound, and his short-lived career as premier of 
that republic was certainly the greatest exaltation of anthropology’s relationship 
with government. The revival of chiefly fortunes after February 1966 must 
in part be attributed to his academic judgement. It is worth noting that another 
anthropologist, Dr Alex Kyerematen, has also held high governmental office. 
After the 1966 police-military coup d’état which ousted Dr Nkrumah’s govern- 
ment, Kyerematen was appointed Commissioner for Local Government. 
Although he had written his Oxford B.Litt. (like Busia, under Fortes’ super- 
vision) on inter-state boundary litigation in Ashanti,“ Kyerematen’s primary 
interest has been in Ashanti material culture and ceremonial. Co-opted for 
public service at a time when prominent but politically unstigmatized Ghanaians 
were in short supply, he performed his task assiduously but with little innovatory 
zeal. In 1969 he retired gratefully to his beloved Museum and Cultural Centre 
in Kumasi when Dr Busia’s government was elected. 

It seems that anthropologists may be overcoming their reluctance to get 
involved in government and thereby in politics.4® It is to be hoped that, 
while avoiding any swing away from the detached attitude of recent decades, 
they will not be afraid of intrusions into administration and government. 
I would extend this hope to apply to anthropologists studying in countries of 
which they are not themselves nationals. Experience suggests, in Ghana at 
least, that the gains to anthropology of such intrusion, however difficult it may 
be to manage, can be great, even if the gains to government are seldom con- 
spicuous. 
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NAOMI MITCHISON 


BOTSWANA IS A SMALL COUNTRY with not mare than three-quarters of a million 
people, but has been much written about, in this journal and others. This is 
partly because it is convenient to get to and rather safe; there is no army; the 
prison population is small and non-political. The cuisine is undistinguished, 
but most of us find it a remarkably healthy place. Above all, the Batswana are 
very easy to get on with, although, as in the West Highlands, it is sometimes 
advisable not to believe every word one hears. 

But it is also in the news because it is a testing ground for various theories 
and the experts proliferate. It is this expert import that I want to consider, 
first in Botswana, but also as it is bound to affect any developing country which 
is willing to accept expatriate experts. Most such countries will accept at 
least some experts from some countries, though they may feel suspicious of 
others and may refuse them, perhaps unreasonably, though often with intelligible 
excuses. Botswana has seemed willing to accept most experts, but politics do 
come into it. For some years there were Taiwanese agricultural experts 
growing vegetables in what was a singularly happily situated site near a large 
dam, in no way typical of the country. But Botswana has now recognized the 
People’s Republic of China and presumably this set of experts will be switched, 
unless they can assert convincingly that they were secret Maoists all along. 
In theory South African experts are not welcome in Botswana; and yet, and 
Yeltes 
Of course one of the few real experts is South African born, though he turned 
his broad back on that country, and, for that matter, would not call himself 
an expert. But Patrick van Rensburg has lived in Botswana for twelve years and 
knows better than most what the difficulties are when one tries to help people 
and raise their standard of living without destroying their best social attitudes, 
or when one attempts to educate without creating an élite. He is a cautious 
but profound innovator and his new book Report from Swaneng Hill (Wildwood 
House, London) should be required reading for anyone who wants to understand 
Botswana. There are other experts who would not call themselves that, people 
like Vernon Gibberd, Sandy Grant, David Inger, Eric Rempel, who have lived 
long enough in the country to know what works and what does not. But they 
would all agree that they could do nothing without the Batswana who work with 
them and have now a great degree of expertise and ideas, even if they cannot all 
write it down in some acceptable European language, which might make them 
into ‘experts’. Some of the Batswana have no academic qualifications, any 
more than I have. 
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But these people are mostly working in rural areas; they are ‘bush’. The 
experts about whom a country has to make up its mind, are those in the centres 
of power. This is so in all developing countries. But nobody is expert in 
everything, and over large matters, such, for example, as town planning or land 
use, experts may contradict one another, especially if one is basically an econo- 
mist and the other a sociologist or agronomist. So what are those subjected 
to this advice to do? ‘They may take sides actively or they may be reduced to 
a state of dithering inactivity. Again, some experts come with fixed ideas 
which they insist on impressing, whether or not they are appropriate, on people 
whom they consider as learners. Here, the tendency is to come for a few weeks, 
look at the statistics, talk to the top brass and produce a report. 

Some are attached to a Ministry as advisers. This can have only too long- 
lasting an effect. ‘There is, for instance, the influence of some educationalists. 
In the old Botswana system, to which most teachers would like to return, the 
primary school course could take anything from five to nine years, according 
to a child’s ability and rate of mental growth, with the possibility of moving up 
or repeating a grade. Now there is ‘automatic promotion’ with the insistance 
that all children in standard seven should take the leaving examination, whether 
or not their teachers or parents think they would do better to wait a year. 
Zambia also has adopted automatic promotion and is equally doubtful about it. 

This seems to have been designed partly on the ‘mixed ability’ theory which 
has a respectable eighteenth century ancestry, but which has made considerable 
difficulties in, for example, London; and partly to stop the wastage of obvious 
non-learners leaving half-way through school. But it has resulted in a more 
painful wastage at the end of the primary course when it becomes clear that 
only those with an A, or possibly a few Bs, can go on to the coveted secondary 
school with (at present) its job openings. Meanwhile the standards of primary 
school general knowledge and certainly English, have gone down, because there 
is no half-way selection and in the final standard teachers cannot concentrate 
on a smaller class of the comparatively bright. 

Yet it may well be that primary education, considered, as it is, simply as the 
gateway to secondary, ought to become something quite different, geared to the 
probable future of three-quarters of the pupils, who will never make it to govern- 
ment offices, even minor ones, or to any professional or middle class occupation. 
They will be the majority of the Batswana and what they get out of education 
is barely worth even the small, but hard earned, amount which their parents 
manage to pay. Is a new look possible ? 

For consider how difficult it must be, in any Ministry in any developing 
country, to alter something which the imported experts have approved! When 
administrative colonialism ended, few people had been trained to succeed in 
top jobs or to think beyond their small circle. It is even more difficult when 
there has been industrial expansion, all from outside, especially in large scale 
extractive industries using very advanced techniques. In Zambia, for instance, 
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there was barely a handful of graduates at independence (and those mostly in 
subjects such as law). It was either listening to experts or chaos: industries 
shutting down, revenue dwindling, no health services, no higher education. 
In the very long run, it is possible that this might have been the wiser choice, 
(as it might have been the wiser choice for Britain not to take lease-lend American 
aid after the war.) But could any responsible African leader have made that 
choice? Not possibly. Yet if a decision based on expert advice has been 
taken, if it is a mistake, you may have to live with the mistake for too long. 

Remember, there are no historical analogies for the African situation. What 
has happened in India or elsewhere in Asia is not really relevant, nor are the 
European dark ages after the ‘break-up ofthe Roman Empire. African peasants 
are neither Russian moujiks nor their Chinese counterparts. West Africa is 
two generations ahead of southern Africa, but one cannot assume the same 
sequences; for one thing Ghana has no Big Brother watching from Pretoria 
and Johannesburg. 

Let us look at one more thing which is happening in Botswana. The govern- 
ment in its rural development programme, no doubt partly inspired from outside, 
is busily building clinics, small schools and community centres of one kind or 
another. Unhappily there are not nearly enough teachers, nurses or medical 
aides of any kind, to fill them. Rural schools are likely to be staffed only by 
uncertificated teachers, primary school or at best failed JC leavers. As for 
clinics, many nurses have left the service recently, a few for the better condi- 
tions of private hospitals attached to the mines. There is a high rate of drop-out 
in nurse training. The real attack on tuberculosis, with the boring but responsi- 
ble job of seeing that people out in remote areas take their once or twice a week 
pill, looks impossible at present. Part of the reason for this nursing deficiency 
consists in somewhat ill-digested ideas from outside, which are just not appli- 
cable in Botswana. Family planning policy is officially approved but is not 
reaching those who need it most; there is a real failure of communication. 
The picture may be different in detail in other African emergent countries, but 
most have lopsided developments of one kind and another, mostly due to accept- 
ing too much expert advice without foreseeing where it would lead. This can 
be made worse by smart prestige building. 

Until recently, medical and health experts have given no thought to the 
ideology behind African traditional medicine, nor have they observed or experi- 
mented with several interesting techniques practised by African doctors. 
Instead they have come to the arrogant conclusion that all ‘witch doctors’ are 
frauds. However it is possible that some of the newcomers, especially perhaps 
the Scandinavians, may be realizing that they could be collaborating with 
African medicine, rather than trying to suppress it, and that this is specially true 
over mental illness, as well as those illnesses with a strong social content. 

So what experts are genuinely welcome? Some expatriate teachers are going 
to be needed for some time in most countries, whether in academic or technical 
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subjects. (A few have brought in very unfortunate attitudes, perhaps appropriate 
in London or New York, but not in Botswana; others work till they drop, willing 
to understand that their pupils’ attitudes towards science, say, are very different 
from those of European children.) Experts who have been in a country for 
several years, watching and listening and finding out by experience what works 
and what does not, are really worth having; they realize the value of apparently 
small and insignificant advances which can yet be accepted by traditional 
farmers. Good agriculturalists appreciate the slowness of change—which is 
quick enough in the historical time-scale—and know how easily ecological 
stability can be damaged, and how much value there may be in old methods, 
especially if enriched by such aids as pest contrdl, simple run-off irrigation or 
the use of specially designed, comparatively inexpensive tools, only needing a 
pair of old-fashioned oxen instead of an elaborate and foredoomed tractor. 
But they may have to struggle against the advertising and selling techniques of 
the big South African firms or subsidiaries. Many Batswana are going to be 
small farmers for quite a long time; the alternative is working for an employer. 
Dryland farming is chancy in a country where the climate is so often unfavour- 
able, but not everyone wants money security if the price is doing what one is 
told by someone else. ' 

The Government of Botswana, like the governments of several other African 
countries, has various plans for development which cannot be carried out by 
Batswana without expert, help from outside. Are these developments always 
necessary? In time the experts will not be needed, but meanwhile localization, 
here as elsewhere, only too often means that one white is replaced by an African 
plus an adviser or expert in the background. This is not a very good habit to 
get into. 

Of course young people with promise are being sent off on courses right and 
left, in Africa and also in Europe and America. These are not necessarily 
appropriate, especially perhaps in sociology and economics. Some Batswana 
are delighted with what they find, but when they get home realize how little 
of it is applicable. A teaching course stressing flexibility and creativity is fine, 
but the enthused teacher discovers that in the end he has just got to aim for 
good exam results and the type of academic cramming which will or may pro- 
duce them. The only thing he may gain from a stay in England is some extra 
confidence. 

Yet confidence is important. One asks oneself what has happened, especially 
among the senior ranks of civil servants, members of the Legislative Assembly 
and those who should be planning along genuinely African lines. The answer 
may be that many of them have had South African experience, either directly or 
indirectly. Tiger Kloof and Lovedale were fine places, but even there the 
atmosphere for students was that the white man always knew more, was the 
intellectual and moral superior. After these schools were forcibly closed down 
by the South African government, any child living in South Africa—and many 
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Batswana were born, for instance, in Mafeking, the old administrative capital— 
was educated under a different system. The object of this was, as Dr Verwoerd 
himself put it, to ensure ‘that natives will be taught from childhood to realize 
that equality with Europeans is not for them’. 

Recent years of colonialism, although it was fairly easy-going and scarcely 
reached the smaller places, did not help. People were being developed rather 
than developing themselves; there is a difference. But the main influence is 
rich, powerful South Africa, whose fashions everyone tries to copy and whose 
advertising and selling, coupled with a most unfortunate Customs Union, 
persuades poor people to part with their money, often for trash and usually to 
the detriment of local production. 

South African apartheid, in its many forms of oppression, rouses anger and 
hatred and is officially condemned, but it is also deeply discouraging, even for 
those who are only onlookers. A feeling of inferiority creeps in, sapping confi- 
dence. Oddly enough, considering how nearly we sold them down the river, 
there is still a great feeling of friendship towards the British. We must try to 
deserve it, especially by sympathy with some of the back-lash against white 
domination, which may be somewhat painful and surprising. 

For it is surely possible that at some point, perhaps when the new generation 
of men and women with higher education comes into power, there may be a 
real swing against all whites, however expert and however friendly. This will 
be difficult for countries with a great deal of investment by companies which are 
European or American owned (or both). But it may be necessary, and if so let 
us have no nonsense about ingratitude and short memories. If it does happen 
it may be followed by another swing in which whites will come back but on 
a much more selective basis. Meanwhile aid may be refused; standards may 
drop. But it may also be part of a necessary struggle for southern African 
countries to get out of the South African net. 

At present the main political pressure on all southern African countries comes 
from urban societies based on an approach to white standards of living. The 
poor can only put on political pressure by occasional voting: or of course by 
revolution. I am sure many African leaders are aware of this but cannot at 
present work their way out. It is perhaps worst in Botswana, but Sir Seretse 
Khama can, I am sure, see it. (I have no direct knowledge of Swaziland or 
Lesotho because I am a PI in South Africa and this rather inhibits cross- 
country travel; but one would certainly find it.) Kenneth Kaunda and Julius 
Nyerere try to take measures against it. What is going on is often well hidden. 
Just because the African situation is unique, we cannot foresee, but must work 
on a short-term basis and try to understand what our opposite numbers are 
thinking-—and how they are feeling, which is perhaps just as important. 


INDO-AFRICAN SKILL TRANSFER IN AN EAST AFRICAN 
ECONOMY 


KENNETH KING 


THE ISSUE of the training opportunities and wages offered to Africans by Indian 
businessmen in Kenya is one which rouses strong comment in many circles. 
It is still in fact widely alleged in the 1970s that the Indian skilled class have 
little intention of transferring their specialist knowledge voluntarily to the 
Africans, and that the Africans they employ are kept on low wages. Par- 
ticularly as attempts are being made to raise the level of African participation 
in those skills traditionally associated with the Indian community in East Africa, 
it may be worthwhile to examine precisely how Indian patterns of labour 
training differ from that model which the Kenya government would like to see 
adopted throughout the major sectors of industry. 

First a brief word on this model. The aim is to extend a fundamentally 
British style apprenticeship system beyond its present confines of the larger 
British firms operating in East Africa and the technical ministries to a much 
wider spectrum of industry. At the moment, such few apprentices as there are 
have been recruited annually from the eight secondary vocational schools, 
where they will have been exposed to elementary craft practice of a City and 
Guilds course. From 1972-73, they will all have had four years of secondary 
schooling with this practical bias, and will be going on to serve their time for a 
further period of three to four years with the various firms prepared to accept 
them. It is this kind of candidate that the majority of Indian concerns (and 
the smaller and more traditional British firms) are disinclined to accept for 
training. And their reasons for refusal have usually included the allegation that 
secondary school exposure unfits potential apprenctices for rough work, while 
giving them aspirations for status and pay that the smaller firms feel they cannot 
afford. 

Both the British firms taking apprentices and the Government of Kenya 
have reason for wanting to alter this reluctance. The government, for its part, 
is concerned at job placements for the products of the 1960s education boom, 
particularly for the form four leavers of average attainment whose job prospects 
have been slashed through the school expansion of the period since 1968. It 
has judged the form four leaver to be potentially more troublesome in unemploy- 
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ment than his predecessor from the primary school, and would therefore like 
the private sector of the economy to begin recruiting their labour with secondary 
qualifications where they might have been earlier content with the less formally 
educated. At this very moment, however, it was actually, becoming more 
difficult to convince the few firms with a tradition of taking apprentices to 
continue doing so—let alone getting others to join them. Indeed, some of these 
firms, faced with the growing competitiveness of companies (often Indian) that 
did not carry expensive training schools and apprentice programmes, were 
actually talking of dropping their traditionel training component, unless the 
government would compensate them in some way. There has, therefore, been 
introduced in selected industries a Training/Levy system, based on the British 
parallel, whereby a standard levy across a particular industry could be used to 
recompense those firms who co-operated with government in accepting secondary 
school apprentices. 

The first major industry in which this leverage system has been introduced 
has been the construction field—-which may be taken as a useful illustration of the 
extent to which the prevailing African and Indian hiring practices may be 
manipulated by this expedient. The building industry is also a valuable 
example of how African and Indian initiatives in recruitment and contracting 
practice have actually forced the hands of some of the older more established 
British firms, But the larger background to these initiatives must include the 
government restriction upon non-citizen (usually Indian) trading in rural areas, 
parts of towns, and across certain lines of commodities, all of which began to 
operate forcefully with the Trade Licensing Act of 1968. 

A largely unforeseen result of this Africanization campaign in the trading 
sector was the movement of Indian capital out of trade into construction com- 
panies; and this in turn was facilitated by the government’s introduction of a 
work permit system for certain categories of skilled personnel whose African- 
ization it desired to accelerate—~in other sectcrs of the economy. One of these 
groups was the skilled supervisory element in the building industry—the 
foreman cum supervisor, referred to locally by the Indian term ‘mistri’. Prior 
to government intervention, most British and the few established Indian con- 
struction companies had a very generous ratio of mistris to general labour; 
and the intention of the work permit system was not so much to reduce this 
ratio as to encourage the creation of African mistris to replace gradually this 
entirely Indian category. 

What in fact happened, however, in the period 1966 to 1972 was not this 
substitution process but the transformation cf a large number of the formerly 
employed Indian mistris into self-employed contractors, financed by the capital 
recently released from the Indian trading sector. The larger of these mistri- 
ex-trader combinations had the ability to compete almost immediately in 
tendering for the large housing schemes, office blocks and other government 
contracts, and the formerly substantial profit margins of the older construction 
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companies were dramatically reduced. In some cases the new combinations 
appear to have been prepared to tender at almost subeconomic levels in attempts 
to get themselves established on a major site. One result of the new competive- 
ness of the building industry, however, was that the major older contractors 
began to cut back on their numbers of permanent employees, and to question 
some of the most obvious overheads such as their apprentice training pro- 
grammes, if they had them. Thus, at the very time that the secondary school 
leaver situation was becoming acute, and an interest in getting industry to 
sponsor more apprentices becoming a government priority, the building industry 
felt itself unable to make a very substantial gesture. 

Apart from more competitive tendering, a vefy important reason why the 
Indians found it possible to cut the British firms out of all but the very largest 
contracting operations was that their traditional approach to training and 
promotion was beginning to pay dividends. Equally, they had been able to 
adjust to the government restrictions on mistris much more rapidly. On the 
training side, two processes can be identified at the beginning of a typical 
large Indian-directed contract. First, in addition to the small core of experi- 
enced men attached to the firm, some extra skilled men will be hired—not on 
the basis of paper qualifications or trade tests (as they are called in East Africa) 
but through the recommendation of someone already in the firm. Secondly, 
a large number of casual labourers will be taken on, on a daily basis. Some of 
these may well be slightly more skilled than others, but they will all be started 
at the minimum rate of casual labour (or often rather less, at, say, 6/- or 7/- 
per day as opposed to official 9/90). As the work progresses over a period of 
months, this casual labour force will differentiate itself, with the more enter- 
prising being rewarded by a higher daily wage, and the more responsible getting 
an opportunity to organize a part of the job on a piece work basis. It is in this 
latter readiness to grant small subcontracts to some of the more talented, 
originally day, labourers that the Indians began to throw up a whole series of 
petty labour contractors. 

This is not to be identified as philanthropic recognition of the need to 
encourage African entrepreneurs; it can be explained quite easily as a function 
of the competitiveness of the industry, and the readiness of Africans (but 
particularly the Kikuyu) to ask for these small subcontracts within the major 
operation. The requests most likely to be heard come from some of these 
originally casual labourers who will have proved themselves over a matter of 
months or years. First, under the Indian mistri they will have been given a 
measure of responsibility in organizing work with a gang of the firm’s own casual 
labourers, and then the moment may come when they get the chance to organize 
what is called a labour contract. For a specified sum of so many thousand 
shillings, they ask to be allowed to organize any one of a series of possible 
operations (shuttering, drains, site-clearance, concrete block making, etc.), on 
the understanding that the Indian will provide the tools and materials while 
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they provide and pay for their own labour force. It has, not surprisingly, been 
found that such labour contracts are completed by this method very much faster 
than if the Indian were using his own scarce mistris or few African supervisors to 
oversee the work with men from amongst the firm’s own labour. They are 
also substantially cheaper, The African labour contractors are able to hire 
casual labourers considerably cheaper than either Indian or British firms, and 
can get much more out of them. A system therefore has evolved which has 
simultaneously cheapened labour rates in this so-called modern sector of the 
building industry while it has encouraged the emergence of large numbers of 
petty African subcontractors. 

The character of such men is of course quite the opposite of the secondary 
school boys who are the main focus of the government’s model apprenticeship 
scheme. In many cases they will resemble the Indian mistri under whom they 
have worked; they will have had little formal education, and beyond their 
mother tongue may only speak Swahili. They will have proved themselves 
entirely on the job, and thus not so much been ‘trained’ by the mistris as been 
given the chance to work alongside them in certain operations. In all likelihood, 
after a number of these quite lucrative subcontracts, they will leave the Indian 
firm and try contracting on their own, first as a labour subcontractor, and finally 
providing their own materials. This seems to have been the background of the 
few large African labour contractors who have emerged these last few years, 
and it is a process that can be seen going on rapidly in many of the large Indian 
sites; indeed, in one of these which was observed in 1972, no less than four 
subcontractors had emerged within the 12 month period of operations, and had 
taken over a good deal of the elementary shuttering, concrete slab and block 
setting operations. 

The work permit restriction on non-citizen mistris has certainly encouraged 
the growth of a parallel African group, but it was presumably not intended that 
the process would involve an overall fall in the wages of casual labour on some 
of the main sites. This is in fact becoming increasingly common. For the 
practice of labour subcontrating has inevitably spread to some of the British 
firms who were simply unable to compete wich their own large labour force of 
employees paid at the official government rate, while their rivals, through sub- 
contracting, were getting the same labour for 50 per cent less. 

This then ts the situation in which it was hoped that by levying a flat rate of 
0-25 per cent on any contract over 50,000/-, money could be collected to reimburse 
the training costs of those building firms who co-operated in taking apprentices, 
while penalising those who did not. Although the system has only been working 
for a few years, and it is too early to be clear about its success, the majority of the 
Indian firms have simply not co-operated, and have regarded the levy as a tax 
rather than an incentive to training. To be fair to them, it must be said that 
there are reasonably good grounds for their reluctance. In addition to the 
difficulty of a small firm (whether in Kenya or Britain) arranging for block 
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release and a suitable training environment for its apprentices, there was the 
difficulty specific to Kenya of assessing the secondary school apprentices’ value 
for money. These ex-students had to be paid on a scale substantially in advance 
of the rate for such unskilled workers, and they progressed automatically 
upwards annually—and not according to the Indian criteria of efficiency and 
productivity. Moreover, it was felt that as they were being recruited from that 
tiny fortunate 10 per cent who alone get access to government secondary schools, 
many would not see themselves as working apprentices (like their counterparts 
in Britain) but more as trainee foremen and managers, getting a temporary feel 
for a little craft practice in order better to supervise labour on a site.1 There has 
consequently been a history of such apprentices surrendering once they had 
found out that the contractors would offer them very little privileged status for 
several years. In fact it was noted in the Kenya Federation of Employers’ 
Report for 1971 that the Building and Civil Engineering Industry had been 
‘disappointed at the standard reached by these boys... There was also dis- 
appointment at the attitude taken by a few boys who had carried out technical 
courses as they appeared to be looking for white collar jobs and not wishing to 
work with their hands. ’? 

It seems possible that over the next few years this trend may alter, as secondary 
school leavers of ordinary ability find it progressively difficult to get any job at 
all in the formal sector of the economy. But in that event, it seems likely that 
such boys will learn their skills through a medium other than the apprentice 
training programmes of Kenya Industrial Training Act. Again, it may well be 
through a training method pioneered by Indian craftsmen and some of the 
Africans who worked under them. 

This may be termed the unofficial apprentice system which operates outside 
of the government’s recognition and is in fact a direct contradiction of the 
principles of training embodied in the Industrial Training Act. Briefly, it is a 
process whereby school-leavers whom the educational system has left without 
any marketable skills attach themselves to a craftsman, or ‘fundi’ as he is called 
locally, and actually pay him to show them the basic trade practice.? It is to 
this extent reminiscent of the former British system of the apprentices paying 
their masters premiums to be taken on for their training, but unlike that, it 
does not involve any formal indenturing of the trainees for the five to seven years 
that was common in Britain. In fact, quite the opposite occurs in Kenya. 
The apprentices who pay their sum of anything from £15 to £50 for their 
course proceed to learn the trade just as rapidly as they can, and often are in a 
position to leave the master and set up on their own within a year or two. 
Unlike the apprentices of the government’s scheme who are paid at rates fixed 
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for each industry, these unofficial trainees will consider themselves lucky to get 
their bus fares and something for their midday meal. 

The system is of quite recent origin, and dates from a time probably in the 
mid 1940s when the Indians began to be less protective of some of their craft 
secrets; and as their own business interests diversified, and some took advantage 
of higher education, greater responsibility was devolved upon the African 
labourers, and, as in the building industry, particularly upon the more talented. 
These small craft workshops not only continued their previous practice of 
hiring casual labour and upgrading their wages according to productivity, but 
also were open to the slightly more educated—usually primary school leavers— 
approaching them as paying apprentices. Fer £20 to £30 they would be taken 
on and over two years would be contributing their labour virtually free in 
exchange for gaining craft skill. Again, it is probably correct to view this 
process as an adaptation to the difficulty of getting Indian craft replacements 
or acquiring work permits for them, and on the African side, as a response 
of the partly educated primary school leaver in the job crisis of the early 
1960s. 

This process of buying skill for money was much more widespread between 
Indian and African (especially Kikuyu) than it is at the present. Indeed now 
it is predominantly an African to African arrangement. Earlier, however, 
significant numbers of Indians were agreeable to train on this basis, and their 
numbers have only dwindled as a result of a government campaign to prevent 
Indians (but not Africans) from offering this service. In a number of court 
cases over the past few years, Indians have been forced to produce back-pay 
of several thousand shillings to Africans, who had originally agreed to be paid 
nothing for their work. For a time, certain Africans were, despite the govern- 
ment, so ready to take advantage of the system that they were prepared to sign a 
legal document testifying that they were receiving such and such a minimum 
wage (when they were not). But gradually all but a few Indians found the paying 
apprenticeship system too dangerous, though it is still possible in certain craft 
shops for an African to put down a few hundred shillings on the quiet and be 
trained by the Indian fundi. 

It would appear that the Indian methods of selecting out from casual labour, 
and exchanging skill for money have until very recently been the principal 
source of lower level skilled African manpower, and not the more formal schemes 
of either the colonial or independence governments. There remains, however, 
the problem of how the very substantial higher skill reservoir of the Indian 
craftsmen class can be Africanized. The small engineering and related work- 
shops with their precision lathes indicate a barrier that can only be crossed by a 
much more sensitive Africanization drive than is presently envisaged. 

This whole sector of engineering is shortly to have the levy/grant system of 
apprentice training applied to it. But it is doubtful if this sanction will act as 
an incentive to take on secondary school trainees, any more than it did with the 
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building industry. With the door closed to the unofficial paying apprentice- 
ship, it looks as if many of this most highly skilled class will eventually leave the 
country without passing on their knowledge. Indeed, given the long term 
insecurity of the Indian artisan in East Africa, and the greater length of appren- 
ticeship needed for some of these operations, it is perhaps inevitable that certain 
skills will simply not be transferred from Indian to African, and that they will 
have to be slowly diffused later through the economy by some more formal route. 

While therefore it will probably continue to be alleged that the Indians have a 
very poor record in the training of Africans, it is worth remarking that it is the 
specifically Indian processes of labour recruitment and on the job training that 
have produced, albeit cheaply, a large and dynamic sector of African craft 
workers. That sector is now rapidly reproducing itself by those identical 
methods. 


CENTRALIZATION AND LOCAL RESPONSE IN 
SOUTHERN ETHIOPIA 


CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


THE PROBLEMS OF relating central or national government structures to local 
communities encompassing different ethnic groups are common to all but a few 
African states. The ways in’ which these states have attempted to tackle them 
vary appreciably from one to another. In this short article I shall try, in a 
tentative and provisional way, to sketch the Ethiopian approach to central-local 
relations with special reference to the southern provinces, under what is already 
coming to look like the ancien régime. ‘This is a more than usually risky enter- 
prise, partly because the available information is so scarce, and partly because 
the political situation in Ethiopia at the time of writing (early July 1974) is 
changing daily. For these very reasons, though, it may be useful to summarize 
the position before the fall of the Aklilu Habtu-Wald government in February 
1974, to provide a starting point for future enquiries undazzled by the glare of 
hindsight. 


The Ethiopian centre and periphery 

Though Ethiopia is no less multi-ethnic than most of the other larger African 
states, Its avoidance of colonial rule has resulted in an approach to questions 
of ethnicity and local government rather different from that of its formerly 
colonial fellows. First, though its boundaries in detail are scarcely less arbitrary 
than theirs, they are as a whole vastly less artificial. They were created not by 
European armies and agreements, but by the capacity of indigenous armies, 
drawn largely from the centre of the country, to control the peoples at its peri- 
phery. This is ultimately the means, as the troubles in Eritrea and the Somali 
country indicate, by which the country’s unity is still maintained. Secondly, 
the absence of any anti-colonial movement with its subsequent decolonization 
settlement has meant the absence also of any period of permitted politicization 
during which politicians were allowed to build up local bases of support, and 
in so doing to mobilize group identities, interests, and rivalries. The politics 
of numbers are foreign to Ethiopia’s means of allocating power. Political parties, 
through which relations between central and local politics have characteristically 
been organized elsewhere, do not exist. In their place, the control of force at 
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the centre, legitimized by the symbols of imperial authority, has always been 
the decisive political resource. 

The effect of these legacies has been to provide Ethiopia with a political 
configuration consisting of a core area extending in widening circles towards a 
periphery.1 At its centre has been the Emperor, and the group of high officials 
effectively appointed by and responsible to him—the ministers, provincial 
governors, senior army officers, and so forth. In regional terms this core is 
based on Shoa, the province surrounding Addis Ababa, which over the last thirty 
years has provided 60-70 per cent of high central government officials and an 
even higher proportion of provincial governors. A wider ring encompasses 
the highland provinces outside Shoa—Gojam, Bagemdar, Walo, Tegre—which 
have had no special connections with Haile-Sellassie’s government, but which 
share much of the history and social-political structure of traditional Ethiopia, 
and retain a good deal of internal autonomy. Finally, an outside ring comprises 
those peoples who were brought into the Empire by conquest in the later nine- 
teenth century, including all of the southern provinces of Hararge, Bale, Arusi, 
Sidamo, Gamu-Gofa, Kafa, Ilubabor and Walaga, and parts of all the other 
provinces as well; by their lack of special access to the political system (though 
not so much by their numbers, which constitute about half of the population), 
these peoples constitute the ‘minorities’ of Ethiopia. 

Immediate qualifications need to be made. For one thing, the ‘Shoan-ness’ 
of the central government is not so marked as its ‘centralness’, The preponder- 
ance of Shoans is so great because the present government has grown from the 
court of a Shoan Emperor, with his capital in Shoa, where most of the oppor- 
tunities for education and advancement are also concentrated; the political 
recruitment process, which emphasizes personal connections with existing 
members of the élite, ensures the rest. The government does not ‘represent’ 
Shoa—it does not represent anywhere. Its origins, the derivation ofits authority 
and its political pre-occupations are essentially central, directed towards and 
manipulated by the Emperor. 

For another, centre-periphery relations do not directly fit into an Amhara/ 
non-Amhara mould, even though they often take that form in specific situations. 
The mobilization of group affinities is still at a rudimentary stage, and the 
lines along which it may eventually crystallize are by no means clear; terms 
such as Galla and Amhara so far denote neither a common consciousness nor a 
focus for political activity. Shoa itself is a multi-ethnic province, containing 
large Galla and Amhara populations, smaller semi-assimilated groups such as 
the Gurage, and peoples like the Kambata who are for political purposes indis- 
tinguishable from the ‘minorities’ in the other southern provinces. The 
northern highland provinces are mostly Amhara and Tegre (and in Walo, Galla), 


1. Since this article deals with regional/ethnic factors in Ethiopian politics, it omits a 
whole range of other and equally important issues; one measure of what it left out is the 
fact that the upheavals of the first half of 1974 have only very indirectly been concerned 
with centre-periphery relations. 
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but contain both internal minorities like the Wayto and the Falasha, and external 
ones in their adjoining Sudan and Red Sea lowlands. In 1968, the government 
faced a rebellion among Amharas in Gojam, over changes in taxation and land 
tenure, which ended in a government climb-down and the replacement of the 
Shoan provincial governor.*, The south is mostly Galla—Walaga, the Jimma 
area of Kafa, Arusi, and the hill country of Bale and Hararge—but includes 
other peoples too various to be mentioned. One recent governor of Bale pro- 
vince was not a Shoan but a Gurage, and many settlers and officials, though they 
may call themselves Amhara, are ethnically Galla like the people whom they 
dominate or displace. 

Finally, peripheral areas vary both in their connections with the central govern- 
ment and in their access to sources of mobilization and support outside Ethiopia. 
The Galla of Walaga, as much allies as victims of the invading Ethiopians, are 
the most closely associated with the highland core. Eritrea is in a class of its 
own, both because of its legacy of colonialism and political party activity, and 
because of its anti-Ethiopian guerrilla movement which has obtained substantial 
Arab support. The Somali-inhabited areas in the south-east are likewise 
brought into international politics through the pull of Somalia.’ In the re- 
mainder of this article, therefore, I shall concentrate on political relationships 
between the central Ethiopian government and the indigenous peoples of the 
six south-central provinces of Ethiopia, including Bale, Arusi, Sidamo, Gamu- 
Gofa, Kfa and Ilubabor, but excluding Hararage because of its special position 
due to the Somali question, and Walaga because of its tradition of local self- 
government. 


The political strategy of the core 

Over the recorded centuries of Ethiopian history, a rough and shifting 
balance has existed between the power of the central government, represented 
by the Emperor, to enforce itself on outlying provinces, and that of regional 
governors controlling their own forces to impose their influence at the centre. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century, the throne itself became a prize 
to be fought for between provincial lords; the Emperors Tewodros (1855-1868), 
Yohanes (1872-1889) and Menilek (1889-1913) all gained the throne through 
their control of provincial armies which they used to defeat other regional 
magnates. With the expansion of the Ethiopian political system in the later 
nineteenth century, similar means became available to rulers in the newly 
incorporated areas, several of whom were themselves members of non-Amhara 
groups, who combined their leadership of local armies with assimilation to 
the central political system expressed through conversion to Christianity and 
PA S Schwab, ‘Rebellion in Ethiopia’, East African Journal, November 1969, 
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intermarriage with established families. In the confused 1910-1930 period, 
even after a permanent capital had been established in Addis Ababa, the power 
of the most important actors in the system could still be gauged by the forces 
which they could transfer to the centre in emergencies. Thus in 1916 the 
Shoan lords defeated the Galla Negus Mika’el’s attempt to regain the throne 
for his son Lej Iyasu; and in the 1920s the two most powerful central govern- 
ment leaders, Ras Tafari (now Haile-Selassie) and Fitawrari Habta-Giyorgis 
(another Galla), brought troops from their governates in Harar and Arusi 
whenever their positions were endangered in the capital. 

Once Haile-Selassie became Emperor in 1930, he did his best to reverse this 
process. His basic strategy has been to extend Central control gradually over 
the periphery, while allowing only very few and weak channels from the periphery 
to the centre, to replace the military ones which he destroyed. The methods are 
familiar. Improved communications, a regular standing army in place of 
provincial levies, closer administrative supervision, and the shuffling of appoint- 
ments, were all used to reduce governors increasingly to dependence on the 
throne. Only avery few recent governors, notably Ras Mangasha in Tegre, have 
possessed influence at the centre by virtue of their power at the periphery. New 
means of bringing local influence to bear on the central government have been 
closely restricted: we shall look at them later. The one recent attempt to create 
a measure of provincial autonomy, the United Nations supervised Federation of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia in 1952, was systematically undermined by the central 
government and abolished in 1962. 

The central government’s view of the periphery, then, has been basically 
administrative. The provinces must be pacified, controlled, and with any luck 
developed; they provide pay-offs to the central élite and to some extent must be 
mollified by concessions of one kind or another. In striving to create a strong 
central power, the government has liberated itself from dependence on regional 
support, and in so doing has largely cut itself off from the political forces being 
generated at the periphery. There has been none of that close interaction with 
the provinces which is automatic when the central government derives its 
support from one or another of them. The resulting gap is a vital fact about 
modern Ethiopian politics. 


Strategy and response at the local level 

Local administration outside the core areas is imposed without appreciable 
local consultation or participation. Administratively, south-central Ethiopia is 
divided into six provinces (taglay gezat), and sub-divided into 28 sub-provinces 
(awraja), and about 150 districts (warada). Appointments to the governorships 
of all of these are made from above, by the Emperor through the Ministry of 
the Interior; provisions for partially elected municipalities do not appear 
appreciably to have altered the situation. All of these levels of the administra- 
tion are heavily staffed by ‘outsiders’, especially from Shoa but with some also 
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from other Amhara provinces and semi-core areas such as Tegre and Walaga. 
In 1967, the latest date for which I have systematic information, two of the six 
provincial governors were army generals, and the remaining four were Shoan 
noblemen. All but two of the sub-provincial governors (one each in Kafa and 
Ilubabor) were alien to their areas;* seven of the 28 were army officers, which 
indicates some emphasis on physical controls, but then two of them were former 
members of parliament; some, certainly, were corrupt and extortionate, but a few 
were developmental enthusiasts. I have no complete information on the district 
governors; in Arusi in 1969, about four out of 22 appeared to be local men.® 
With their accompanying officials—clerks, judges, policemen and so forth—they 
form a government structure responsible to the centre and almost „entirely 
distinct from the people whom they govern. In the southern Arusi district of 
Kofele in 1969, for example, only five out of about 30 government employees 
were local men. One of these was a clerk, three were toll-gate keepers, and the 
fifth was the Moslem kadi; the rest were all ‘Amharas’, at least to the extent that 
they enjoyed an Amhara life-style in language, food, clothing and religion, came 
from outside the area, and—whatever their actual origins—were regarded as 
Amhara by the local Arusi Galla.® 

This administrative structure maintains land-holding and cash-cropping 
arrangements which sustain much of the Ethiopian economy and its central 
political system. The southern provinces produce the bulk of the cash crops such 
as coffee and oilseeds which make up most of Ethiopia’s exports, and they are far 
more open than the northern ones to the central allocation of land. Parts of the 
richer provinces such as Kafa and northern Sidamo, in particular, have been 
allocated in large estates to central government notables. Elsewhere, for 
example in parts of Arusi, smaller acreages have been distributed to soldiers and 
retainers of the central government as pensions or rewards. The grantees some- 
times farm their lands in person, sometimes act as absentee landlords, and 
sometimes—in the more hostile areas—simply sell their land grants to local 
notables and return to the security of Shoa. Despite recent encroachments on 
nomadic lands, some districts are still too insecure for settlement; in particular 
the administration along the Somali and Kenyan frontiers depends heavily on 
the army and police, either because of the Somali troubles or because traditional 
raiding and cattle-rustling persist. A recent article in this journal well describes 
the importance of the land grant system in establishing vested interests in the 
present structure, and it is therefore unnecessary to go into further detail here.’ 
From time to time, local resentments break out in rebellions like the Darasa 
incident in Sidamo in 1960 or the endemic banditry known as ‘shifta’; early in 
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1970, for instance, a bandit leader named Waqo carried out guerrilla operations 
in the Sidamo hills, though he surrendered later inthe year. Attacks on settlers 
and government officials have, been reported in the wake of central government 
upheavals in the first half of 1974.8 

By contrast say with the former British colonies, the Ethiopian government has 
thus made little attempt to combine with local power structures through 
‘indirect rule’ techniques. There are exceptions. In Jimma, a son of the last 
Moslem king has continued as sub-provincial governor; and in Walaga—always 
the exception—the leading Galla families maintained their position by accepting 
Ethiopian overrule and conversion to Christianity, and were thereby able to 
establish links with the central political system; no fewer than four of Haile- 
Selassie’s descendants have married Walaga Gallas. Haile-Selassie often gives 
titles of nobility to southern notables elsewhere, but this rarely gives them 
political influence outside their home district. By and large, the central govern- 
ment’s failure to use local authority structures is more striking. An extended 
network of influential families, mostly Moslem and linked together by innumer- 
able marriages, stretches across southe..1 Ethiopia from Kafa through Gurage 
country and the Rift Valley to Arusi, Bale and Hararge. These families control 
appreciable resources in land and livestock—by no means ail land in the south 
is centrally allocated—and receive great deference from their people. Yet so far 
as I can discover they are linked with the Ethiopian administration in most 
provinces only at the lowest level—that of the balabat or village head, who is 
responsible for tax collection in his small area, and does not have access to the 
government beyond the district or sub-province headquarters. At this level, 
they may have great influence in mediating between their peasantry and alien 
governors, courts or policemen. 

Most of the southern peoples retain other indigenous institutions which 
duplicate or replace the official governmental ones, especially in the judicial 
field. The ritual experts called kallu among the western Galla are the best 
known,’ but functional equivalents exist elsewhere, involving mediation either 
by elders and traditional leaders,!° or else by some form of spirit possession. 
The government courts—alien, expensive and slow—serve only as a last resort 
for disputes within the local community. Religion performs a similar function. 
Islam has spread very rapidly through previously pagan areas of southern 
Ethiopia, especially since the Italian occupation of 1936-41, and this has been 
interpreted as a boundary-maintaining mechanism asserted by indigenous 
peoples against encroachment whether by Amharas or by Christianized Shoan 
Gallas. This implies a rejection of assimilation into the dominant culture of 
the core. 

8. See for example The Times, 1 April 1974, The Guardian, 15 April 1974. 
9. See K. E. Knutsson, ‘Authority and Change: A Study of the Kallu Institution among 
the Macha Galla of Ethiopia’, Etnologiska Studier, 29 (Goteberg, 1967), pp. 109-34. 
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Connections between local and central levels 

The impression given by examination of the local administration is confirmed 
when we shift our attention to the linkages between local and national levels. 
These are controlled at almost every stage by central appointees. The most 
important linkages are administrative. Warada governors spend as much time 
at the awraja headquarters as awraja governors spend at the provincial capital, 
and as provincial governors in turn spend in Addis Ababa. The army, the 
police, and the ministries responsible for aspects of provincial administration 
have their appropriate hierarchies. One other connection which deserves 
mention for its symbolic value i is the Emperor himself. He may visit any part 
of the Empire, distributing "goods, hearing petitions, bestowing titles and for- 
giving unpaid taxes. It was Haile-Selassie’s visit to the famine-stricken areas 
of Walo province which marked the start of government concern for the area in 
place of its previous neglect. The Emperor has thus combined symbolic and 
distributive functions; he has dissociated himself from the oppression and 
corruption of the local administration; and he has tried in one personal leap 
to straddle the gap for which adequate bridges are lacking. 

Opportunities for indigenous people to make the same leap are slighter. I 
used to regard Ethiopia as an assimilatory system, in which initially conquered 
territories were gradually involved in the natianal policy through the spread of the 
Amharic language, Orthodox Christianity, and the political culture associated 
with the imperial court. Now I am not so sure. Certainly channels for 
assimilation exist, through which an individual from the minority areas can 
acquire characteristics which eventually make him almost indistinguishable from 
members of the Shoan/Amhara core. Education simultaneously provides a 
training in Amharic, conversion to Christianity (especially in the mission 
schools), and opportunities for government employment or transfer to Addis 
Ababa. Many non-Amharas receive traditional Ge’ez or Amharic names—it is 
very common to meet people with Amhara first names and Galla patronymics— 
and the Amharic language is still spreading in the southern provinces. All the 
same, this does not add up to an assimilatory process capable of bridging the gap 
between the core culture and the minorities. For one thing, as we have seen, 
the distinction between the imposed administration and the subject people still 
seems, on the ground, to be as sharp as ever, and this is reflected in the spread of 
Islam. For another, increasing literacy and education are likely to lead to 
demands for participation which will intensify ethnic consciousness and resent- 
ment against the governing power, and which will be difficult to incorporate into 
the national political system. 

Of the existing channels, parliament is the most explicitly representative. 
The Chamber of Deputies has been elected at four~yearly intervals since 1957, 
and has provided almost the only way of expressing local opinion at the centre, 
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At least half of the deputies elected in 1969 for the six south-central provinces, 
and a much higher proportion in Walaga and Hararge, appear to be local natives, 
though several of the deputies from backward southern constituencies are 
northern immigrants. The Chamber has been a useful and sometimes vocifer- 
ous agent for local grievances, and it has readily challenged the government over 
matters which touch local interests deeply, such as the agricultural income tax of 
1967.12 It has also acted as a recruitment channel, as several former deputies 
have been appointed judges, sub-provincial governors and in one case 
ambassador, or have been enabled to continue their parliamentary careers by 
appointment to the Senate after the end of their elected terms. As a link 
between local and central levels, though, it has had two basic weaknesses: at the 
centre, it has not been able to compete for control of the national political 
system, nor materially affect government appointments or spending which 
have been handled by the executive; in the constituencies, its members have not 
been able (or allowed) to form viable political parties, or to organize local 
support on an other than personal basis. One measure of this weakness is the 
small proportion of sitting deputies returned at each election—a third on 
average, though the proportion dropped to 28 per cent (17 of the 61 deputies 
from the centre-south) in the 1969 elections. ‘There are various reasons for this: 
because deputies cannot obtain the pay-offs at the centre which are needed to 
retain support at home; because they are using Parliament as a springboard to 
higher things; or because they are undermined in their home areas either by rival 
candidates or (especially when they show signs of building a political base) 
by the administration. What this adds up to is that the Chamber has lacked both 
the resources and the structures needed to play a major political role. The 
emergence of the army during 1974 as a much more explicit political force than 
previously may promote constitutional changes which ostensibly increase the 
powers of parliament, but is unlikely to do much to increase their substance. The 
army will not be looking for rivals, and it will be less likely to tolerate them than 
the comparatively easy-going ancien régime. Nor will the more radical officers 
have much in common with an institution which, composed heavily of land- 
owners, has consistently blocked proposals for land reform. It is however 
possible that the army might naively press for a rapid increase in political 
participation which it would subsequently find impossible to assimilate and 
difficult to control. 

Other possible channels, such as delegations or local improvement societies, 
have been similarly restricted. They have been able to petition for redress of 
grievances, or for benefits such as a clinic or a road, but their potential has been 
severely limited by the conventions governing legitimate political activity. 
These not only require unlimited deference to the Emperor (which, as the army 
has shown, may be combined at a formal level with a complete disregard for what 


12. See P. Schwab, ‘The Agricultural Income Tax and the changing role of Parliament 
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in Ethiopia. 
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the Emperor actually wants), but also fortid any attempt by any would-be 
politician to mobilize a support base. The clearest example of these limitations 
is the fate of the Metcha Tulama Cooperative Association (the name refers to 
two ancestral founders of the Galla people), formed in 1966 to encourage 
welfare services in the Galla areas. Most of its leaders appear to have been 
Shoans and Walagas, including two generals, and it claimed a (presumably greatly 
exaggerated) membership of 150,000 in Shoa and all of the southern provinces 
except Gamu-Gofa. Whether any of its members were actually plotting to 
overthrow the government, as the authorities claimed, is not clear, but probably 
they were not. At any rate, they made speeches in southern towns appealing to 
Galla symbols and promising benefits, and this was enough to alarm the govern- 
ment. About 100 suspects were arrested in November 1966, of whom 14 were 
detained, and after a few despairing acts of violence by its supporters the 
association was suppressed. The incident shows both the government’s fear of 
organized semi-political groups, and the frailty of assimilation. The equivalent 
association among the Gurage people, by contrast, has been quite successful in 
managing local development projects which have been tolerated or encouraged 
by the administration; part of the reason for this is that the Gurages are a 
fairly small and cohesive people who present no political threat to the 
régime. 

A third potential channel is through the recruitment of officials from minority 
areas into the central government. In practice, though, there have been very 
few of them, and even these have scarcely provided any link between their home- 
lands and the administration. The 156 high central government officials 
(vice-minister and above) recruited between 1941 and the end of 1967 include 
only three from the six south-central provinces—one Walamo from Sidamo, and 
a Galla apiece from Sidamo and Ilubabor; there was no one at all from Arusi, 
Bale, Kafa or Gamu-Gofa. In addition there were two Somalis, two Hararis, 
and two vice-ministers with half-southern parentage, excluding as always the 
Walaga Galla who provide another nine on their own. The Somalis have held 
subordinate and largely symbolic posts in the Ministry of the Interior; the 
Hararis and the Walamo have been employed in commercial administration, and 
the Jlubabori in game conservation. Moreover, since their southern origins 
lower their status in the central government, and would arouse suspicion if used 
to attract support, these officials have mostly been politically impotent and 
have not strayed beyond a civil servant role. The only powerful politician in the 
group, Major-General Mulugeta Buli from Sidamo, commanded the Imperial 
Body Guard for many years and was killed in the 1960 coup, but had no special 
connections with his home area.’ Hence the composition of the central 
government has done little to compensate for the lack of participation at the 
periphery. i 
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Conclusion 

The system has thus presented groups without favoured access to the central 
political system with very limited alternatives: quietism, partial assimilation 
through the few and inadequate available channels, or revolt. The Gojam 
revolt in 1968 revealed a similar failure to incorporate political demands even 
from a core Amhara area,!* indicating that the southern situation follows not 
simply from ‘Amhara domination’, but from the very restricted capacity of the 
Ethiopian court administration to handle any demand which cannot be dealt with 
through the time-honoured means of personal manipulation. The first main 
difference between an area like Gojam and one of the southern provinces is that 
the local administration is largely indigenous and so gives rise to fewer demands 
on the centre—the 1968 trouble was due to the central government’s attempt to 
impose its own initiatives on Gojam. The second is that local complaints, when 
heard, are more likely to be heeded, since they do not pose so fundamental a 
threat to the régime: in Gojam the government at first sent in the army, but then 
tacitly agreed to the rebel demands, whereas in similar circumstances in the south 
it would probably have relied more heavily on force. 

Even so, southern Ethiopia has scarcely presented the appearance of an area 
of impending revolution held down with an iron hand. Some of it has been 
liable to sudden rebellion, but most has appeared to live with an acquiescence in 
government authority which may conceal a dull resentment at alien domination 
but which has not prevented the ordinary administration from carrying on in an 
orderly and for the most part fairly peaceful way. The dangers which such an 
administration faces aretwo. The first, long-term, one is that quiescence cannot 
be maintained indefinitely in the face of increasing local political consciousness 
fomented by education and external influence. The second, short-term, one is 
that a system so hierarchically organized is liable to sudden disruption the 
moment its control is challenged at the centre; signs of this are apparent in 
events since February 1974. Attempts to defuse the situation by associating 
local peoples—especially local élites—with the administration will require very 
skilful management lest they themselves create expectations and political 
demands which cannot be reconciled with the central political system. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION, RACE RELATIONS AND 
CHANGE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


AN IDEOLOGICAL AND ACADEMIC DEBATE 
Davip YUDELMAN 


“The biggest danger in gontu Africa today is not terrorism but unemployment’. 

John Balthazar Vorster, 1970 
SINCE THE MID-1960s an a heavy attack has been concentrated on the 
so-called ‘conventional wisdom’ of South African historiography which states 
that industrialization tends to liberalize race relations. The ‘logical impera- 
tives’ of industrialization, this beleaguered theory argues, must eventually 
transcend the irrationality of race discrimination and subject it to the logic of 
impersonal labour markets, of competition between workers on a basis of 
industrial aptitude and not colour. Although it should be emphasized that this 
is the ‘conventional wisdom’ only of one school of South African historians, the 
(largely English-speaking) liberal-reformist school, the attack deserves further 
consideration for three main reasons. 

First, it has important implications for general theories of the relationship of: 
industrialization (or westernization, modernization, urbanization, growth) to 
race relations (or social change, cultural change, political change). Second, it 
has important implications for the understanding of twentieth century South 
African history. Third, it is of vital moment for contemporary political debates 
about South Africa, about foreign investment policies towards it, and about the 
probability and desirability of revolution within it. It will be suggested that 
this contemporary concern about future change is not unconnected with the 
emergence of both the ‘conventional wisdom’, and the self-styled ‘revisionists’. 

One hesitates to call these ‘revisionists’ a ‘school’ in that they do not share any 
set of coherent and unique principles, but some generalizations may be ventured. 
They are either young expatriate South Africans or scholars with recent South 
African experience, and/or they are in varying degrees neo-Marxists and con- 
cerned to fit South Africa into some world framework involving concepts like 

» capitalism, development and exploitation. They are nearly all whites but 
united in their opposition to white rule in South Africa and not ashamed to 
admit that moral indignation towards that régime is one of their prime moti- 
vators in writing about it. Finally, they share a barely disguised contempt for 
the liberal view of South African history, waich believes in ‘evolutionary’ 
change, encouraged by economic forces. 

David Yudelman is currently doing research at Yale on contemporary South African 
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Let it be said at the outset that these ‘revisionists’ have done valuable work 
in debunking the more simplistic of the liberal school (and that means most of it) 
and that this sketching of their personal backgrounds is in no way meant 
to constitute an ad hominem argument against their conclusions. As one of 
them has said, it will not do to criticize the ‘revisionists’ for being ideological 
historians without recognizing that what they are criticizing is itself ideological.+ 
It is important to recognize that the argument of each side is ideological as well 
as academic, 

In addition, it is perhaps opportune to take a new look at some of the complex 
issues surrounding the vexed question of economic growth and social change; 
and to make some tentative suggestions as to what the historiography of the issue 
in South Africa shows us. One needs to ask why the liberal-reformist school 
exerted such a strong influence for so long in South Africa. It is also not too 
early to examine the ‘revisionists’ who may be in some danger of creating a new 
‘conventional wisdom’ as susceptible to attack as the old. Even if it is not true 
that industrialization per se tends to end race discrimination, does this demon- 
strate that it perpetuates discrimination and stifles change? Are the mass 
black labour strikes in Durban of 1973 to be dismissed as of no account? In- 
dustrialization no doubt creates a dynamic situation; but of what relevance is 
such a situation to the patterns and prospects of change ? 


The ‘traditional-modern’ syndrome 

The elaboration of the alleged effects of industrialization on race relations 
only emerged in the 1950s, and did so for particular historic reasons which will 
be dealt with below; behind this theory of change and causation, however, is a 
much older and more general theory, one separating the world into ‘traditional’ 
and ‘modern’. This theory ascribes a syndrome of characteristics to the 
traditional sphere, and a contrasting syndrome to the modern sphere. It 
establishes two ‘ideal types’, each with its own set of identifying traits. 

The theory was fully established by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
deriving largely from the fathers of sociology such as Maine, Morgan, Weber, 
Tonnies and Durkheim.” Its emphasis is, not surprisingly, largely on social 
characteristics and contrasts. To give only two examples: in determining who 
shall hold various jobs, titles or offices, it argues, traditional societies tend to 
decide by ascription criteria (what family the contender was born into), whereas 
modern societies decide by achievement criteria (the ability and performance 
of the contender). And, in deciding on who shall belong to an institution, 
or fulfil a role, modern societies insist on universalistic criteria according to 
which membership is only determined on grounds relevant to the function of 
the institution. The traditional societies, on the other hand, tend to allow 


1. Frederick A. Johnstone, ‘White Prosperity and White Supremacy in South Africa 
Today’, African Affairs, 69, 274, April 1970, p. 140. 

2. C. S. Whitaker, The Politics of Tradition: continuity and change in Northern Nigeria 
1946-66 (Princeton, 1970), p. 4. 
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extraneous or particularistic factors, like physical characteristics, to come into 
play. ' 

The ‘ascription-achievement’ and ‘particularistic-universalistic’ criteria are 
two examples in extensive sets of parallel characteristics which are thought to 
differentiate traditional from modern (or societas from civitas, Gesselschaft 
from Gemeinschaft). The literature on the subject is enormous and varied; 
what is important to note is that the dichotomy constitutes a theory of social 
development, of change from a society ruled by custom to one ruled by rationality. 

The traditional-modern theory of development has come under strong attack 
recently in that it implies a unilinear movement from a lower to a higher form of 
social organization. It has ùlso been criticized because it implies that all the 
characteristics of traditional or modern society are interdependent and mutually 
reinforcing, that any significant move in the direction of modern society must 
result in the complete shift from one set of characteristics to another. Support- 
ing this type of attack empirically, Latin American scholars have noted highly 
traditional societies which conduct their affairs in a very impersonal, universalistic 
fashion.4 They have also examined urbaniza-ion processes which have resulted 
in the strengthening of communal, particularistic ties. In Europe, socio- 
political modernity generally came with industrialization and economic mod- 
ernization. In the case of other societies, however, socio-political forms were 
often transplanted in a truncated fashion, torn from their economic 
context, or industrialization was introduced into societies with very different 
characteristics from those in Europe during the Industrial Revolution. 

Modernization theory has not succeeded sufficiently well in avoiding several 
fateful pitfalls: it has mistaken change for progress; it has abstracted syndromes 
of related characteristics from too narrow an empirical base; and it has elevated 
past patterns into future inevitabilities. It is not surprising then that indus- 
trialization, an element of modernization which is frequently taken to represent 
its totality, will be seen to have inherited some of the same pitfalls. 


Modernization and Industrialization 

A comprehensive historical review of the marriage of modernization and 
industrialization is far beyond the scope of this article. It is relevant, however, 
to observe that Marx’s ideas about the social effects of capitalism, particularly 
as used by theorists of imperialism such as Hobson and Lenin, tie in fairly 
neatly with the traditional-modern syndromes of the founding fathers of 
sociology. Imperialism—seen as the last link of capitalism, expanding world- 
wide for markets, creating new tastes and social customs as well as a new, 


3. Whitaker, Politics of Tradition, pp. 8-10. 
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modern class, the bourgeoisie—is obviously a strong modernizing force. And 
one of its arms is industrialization. Modernization and industrialization 
became increasingly synonymous, and it began to be argued that there is a 
close and clearcut relationship between industrialization and its social and 
political effects, in much the same way that the traditional-modern dichotomy 
had been tied to syndromes of related characteristics. 

This view is said by Professor Herbert Blumer to be based on the so-called 
‘structural requirements or the logical imperatives of industrialization’.® 
The first of these is a commitment to a rational and secular outlook, This implies 
that ‘matters are judged not in terms of traditional, sentimental, or sacred 
concerns, but in terms of their contributory role to the successful operation of 
the operative enterprise.’ Industrialism supposedly also demands and shapes 
contractual relations in place of status relations. In an industrial enterprise this 
means that employees ‘are judged in terms of productive need and productive 
efficiency; they are hired, assigned, or dismissed on the basis of these con- 
siderations.’ 

As a result of these features, industrialization creates a number of impersonal 
markets, of which the labour market is particularly significant. Employers 
only consider productive efficiency when dealing with their employees, while 
employees compete ‘with one another on the basis of the possible productivity 
which they may bring to available jobs and positions’. A fourth feature is 
physical mobility of the components of industrialization: ‘Employees must seek 
jobs and positions and are free to respond to the attraction of better ones. 
This makes for movement, shifting from job to job and frequently from one 
residential location to another.” Another aspect of industrialization is social 
mobility. ‘The impersonal criteria which determine the filling of jobs means 
that upward and downward movement in the work hierarchy takes place. 
Lastly, there is an ‘in-built dynamic condition which presses to keep the five 
foregoing characteristics in play.’ Forms of change, such as shifting consumer 
demands, shifts in capital and new entrepreneurship, ‘introduce strains and 
set a need for more or less continuous accommodation.’ This helps to keep 
the five previous features in play. 

These distinctive structural requirements of industrialization supposedly 
distinguish it from other systems of production and give it a superior cutting 
edge when confronted by traditional social structures. 

Industrialization is held to influence social change in several ways. It 
undermines an established social order, which means that people are thrown 
into new situations, the final result being the establishment of a new social order 
based on industrialism as a way of life. Traditionalism is eroded because 
industrialization undermines subsistence economies, shifts production from 
home to the factory, and destroys old occupations. 


6. Herbert Blumer, ‘Industrialization and Race Relations’ in Industrialization and race 
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Blumer goes on to discuss the specific effects of industrialization on race 
relations, an issue to which this article will return below. The attempt has 
been made here to show how modernization theories emerged with the beginning 
of modern sociology, and how industrialization theories emerged in turn with 
them. The historiography of these theories teaches us about their past problems, 
and warns us about their potential dangers inthe present. Similarly, the historio- 
graphy of ‘race relations’ is revealing and worth recounting briefly before 
going on to examining industrialization and race relations in South Africa. 


The birth of race relations, 

The emergence of the United Nations and the political independence of the 
‘Third World’ in the decades following the Second World War brought into 
prominence a newly developing branch (or sub-branch) of academic studies: 
race relations. The beginning of a new world order, with whites no longer 
undisputed political masters, was tied to the beginnings of intensive studies of 
relations between the races. Race relations often seems to have emerged as a 
branch of study when it became an actively debated politicalissue. Itis striking, 
for example, that the South African Institute of Race Relations was founded 
in 1929, the year of the ‘Black Peril’ election, in which racism was an explicit 
issue. The British Institute of Race Relations, on the other hand, was only 
founded in 1958, as Britain responded to non-white immigrants and final 
dissolution of empire. In the United States, the systematic study of race 
relations seems to have emerged from studies of the egalitarian implications 
of the New Deal, particularly in John Dollard’s work (1937 and after) and 
Gunnar Myrdals American Dilemma (1944) and the studies commissioned 
with it. 

Race attitudes began to be studied in the 1930s, initiating a fertile general field 
of sociological investigation, that of attitudes and stereotypes. A pioneering 
work in this area was I, D. MacCrone’s Race Attitudes in South Africa (Johannes- 
burg, 1937), a mixture of psychology, sociology and history which acquired 
many imitators in later years. One of MacCrone’s assumptions was that race 
attitudes are relatively independent of behaviour and tend to be the cause of 
race discrimination—people are thought to behave according to their prejudices. 
This approach leads to an impasse many political scientists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, sociologists and historians have found themselves sharing with 
MacCrone in subsequent years.” A related question now being asked is whether 
race is something that can be studied as a distinct, autonomous phenomenon: 
many now agree with Pierre van den Berghe’s denial that race relations should 
be studied any differently, or in isolation, from any other form of ethnic rela- 
tions or stratification systems.® But there is less agreement on the extent to 
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which race attitudes are cause or effect of other factors, for example, economic 
factors. ‘This remains a major issue in the contemporary debate about indus- 
trialization and race relations in South Africa. 


Industrialization and race relations in South Africa until 1965 

The general problems concerning the concepts modernization, industrializa- 
tion and race relations as outlined above are applicable to the issue of the 
connection in South Africa between industrialization and race relations. In 
addition, the issue has a history of its own in South Africa which is illuminating. 
The theory connecting the two did not spring full-grown from the forehead of 
any mining magnate, and has not always been seen as it is today. Its history is 
important, particularly as the analyses of many of the younger radical-revision- 
ists tend to be as static and ahistorical as those of the liberal-reformists whose 
‘conventional wisdom’ they are attacking. One must ask how the liberal school 
developed its ideas, how long it held sway and whether there are historical 
reasons for its longevity before attempting to pass judgment on the actual 
wisdom of the ‘conventional wisdom’, 

Early industrialization in South Africa was almost entirely the preserve of 
the mining industry. Between 1908 and 1920, according to Stanley Trapido, 
the gold mining industry experienced the lowest returns on capital in its history,. 
“during which time the need to depress wages was most vigorously asserted’.® 
Pressure on the government to accept laissez-faire policies towards white labour 
—enforced by the armed might of the state—was at its height at this period. 
Leaders of the industry, (such as Lionel Phillips) courted Smuts and argued 
assiduously that, with the gold price fixed, the rising wages of white miners 
spelt disaster for the mining industry and South African industry as a whole. 
Whites were being paid a premium wage because of their artificial protection 
from the natural exigencies of the free market. Black labour would be just as 
efficient, and considerably cheaper, if the colour bar (1.e. the legal and extra-legal 
framework reserving for whites certain jobs and a definite proportional repre- 
sentation in the labour force) could be lifted. 

People like Phillips did not generally link industrialization with social change, 
though they did tie it to the prosperity of the whole country. Phillips, however, 
did give an interview to the Johannesburg Star which was the harbinger of a 
durable theme in South African politics: the colour bar, he said, should be 
abolished because it was both irrational and immoral. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the mining industry, the events of the 1920s 
(particularly the Rand Revolt) firmly entrenched the colour bar, though the 
proportion of white miners did decline. The Pact Governments of the National 
and Labour parties stood for the slightly contradictory aims of protecting the 
white artisan, and upgrading the Poor Whites. They tended, in the late 1920s 
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and early 1930s, to subscribe to a ‘static cake’ economic theory, which held that 
a country’s production is fixed and that a slice of it given to one section is at the 
expense of the other sections of the population. They felt that the white 
workers and Poor Whites (comprising a large part of their electoral support) 
should be given larger slices at the expense of others, and a legislative pro- 
gramme designed to achieve this was pushed through. This was the formaliza- 
tion, though not of course the origin, of the colour bar. Several government 
commissions in the 1920s and 1930s however, argued that the economy should 
be seen dynamically, as an ‘expanding cake’ which could progressively offer 
larger slices to all without altering relative shares. Poverty could only be 
attacked as a whole, it was argued, and by economic rather than legislative 
measures. This was essentially an argument for economic growth; for fewer 
social and political constraints in the use of labour and capital.?® 

In 1933, the South African Journal of Economics was founded, providing the 
laissez-faire (often liberal) economists and historians with a platform from 
which the expanding cake theory emerged as a constant theme. H. M. Robert- 
son wrote two very influential articles for the new journal in 1934 and 1935, 
suggesting that black-white contact in South Africa should be seen as a constant 
mixture of conflict and co-operation." He had mainly economic co-operation 
in mind, but the tenuous connection between this theme and that of better 
race relations in general was made. The theme became an enduring one in 
South African historiography and is still influential, as a glance at the work of 
South Africa’s foremost authority on labour, Sheila van der Horst (a former 
student of Robertson’s) or the Oxford History of South Africa (published in the 
late 1960s) will readily demonstrate. Clearly the expanding cake theory was 
inspired by classical economic theory and Adam Smith’s laissez-faire brand of 
liberalism. But one must go further to explain the longevity, influence and 
high degree of articulation of the theory in South Africa. Three main explana- 
tions may be suggested. 

The first is that it was a consequence of the fragmentation of power in South 
Africa: political power was largely the preserve of different groups of Afrikaners, 
while economic power resided mainly with the English-speakers. The latter 
therefore needed a creed such as the expanding cake theory to attempt to 
pre-empt any encroachment on their economic power by political means. 
‘Creeping nationalization’ or ‘state socialism’ was one of their prime targets of 
criticism, and projects such as the founding of the State-controlled Iron and 
Steel Corporation in the late 1920s and early 1930s were opposed tooth and 
nail by the liberal economists. Such projects were the products partly of the 
Hertzog government’s desire to make South Africa relatively autonomous and 
self-sufficient, but partly also because of their desire to obtain a larger slice of 
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the South African cake for various groups of Afrikaners. State-control fitted 
in well with a static cake conception of the economy, and the subsequent success 
of ISCOR explains the persuasiveness of this model, even in an expanding 
economy. On the other hand, the failure of the static cake theory to solve the 
Poor White problem and the Hertzog government’s near-disastrous clinging 
to the Gold Standard brings the model’s weaknesses into relief. 

A second reason for the longevity of the expanding cake theory is fairly 
obvious but, perhaps for this very reason, little commented on. It is simply 
that the departure from the Gold Standard in the early Thirties began a period 
of virtually uninterrupted economic growth in South Africa up till the present 
day. Even the interruptions, in 1948, 1952, 1958, 1960 and 1965 can be seen 
as ‘hesitations’ rather than recessions.*? Obviously a static or contracting 
economy in this period would very quickly have killed or severely limited the 
application of the expanding cake theory. Equally obviously such an economy 
would have resulted in the development of an entirely different system of race 
relations. Black labour, for a start, would have been far less plentiful and less 
important to the economy. And there are many (like Trapido) who see ‘labour 
repression’ as being at the heart of South African race relations. 

A third reason for the longevity and influence of the expanding cake theory 
is that the theory was taken up by political liberals and philanthropists. This 
group was not necessarily sympathetic to most of the aims of the /Jazssez-faire 
capitalists, but had long realized that political liberalism in South Africa could 
not afford to be fussy about its friends. There were also, of course, a sizeable 
number of people who were at one and the same time political liberals and 
economic liberals; nevertheless the distinction between the two types (though 
admittedly crude) has remained to this day. The liberal English press in 
South Africa embodies this ambivalence in its most poignant form: Laurence 
Gandar’s tenure as editor of the Johannesburg Rand Daily Mail represents a 
period of takeover by the political liberal wing. His proprietors, mainly leaders 
in the mining industry (for whom he had worked previously as a public relations 
officer), eventually replaced him when his unadulteratedly political line became 
unpalatable both to the bulk of his readership and to them personally. 

Political liberalism in South Africa generally traces its origins to the Cape in 
the nineteenth century. Political liberals, however, only started getting 
seriously involved with the expanding cake theory in the late 1940s, This new 
involvement is probably tied up with the emergence of the United Nations, 
the newly-won independence of India, and the move to give independence to 
Britain’s African possessions. South Africa’s race policies were bitterly attacked 
by India and slowly began to become an international issue. South African 
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political liberals were forced to reassess their own position in South African 
society and their relationship to those attacking race discrimination abroad. 
In the process of doing this, they took the expanding cake theory one step further, 
arguing that economic growth could not De maintained under the policy of 
apartheid, which would strait-jacket labour’s mobility and drastically limit its 
training, skills and aspirations. Conversely, industrialization would cause 
blacks to move increasingly to the urban areas; it would equip them to live in 
modern, Western society; it would result in their being better educated, better 
paid, healthier and more aware of their importance to the political and economic 
systems; it would by these means reconcile whites to accept them as equals. 
It would, in short, destroy apartheid and liberalize race relations. The litera- 
ture on this subject is legion, but a representative example is Peoples and Policies 
of South Africa by Leo Marquard (a political liberal), which was first published 
in 1952. Two representative examples of the work of economic liberals are 
W. H. Hutt’s Economics of the Colour Bar (1964) and Ralph Horwitz’s Political 
Economy of South Africa (1967).14 


The ‘revisionist’ attack 

The idea that there is a definite and coherent relationship between a set of 
causes subsumed under the name of industrialization and a set of effects sub- 
sumed under social and political headings, has been referred to above. It 
draws, in turn, on the hoary dichotomy of traditional and modern. It was also 
observed that industrialization is generally thought to undermine the traditional 
sector by transforming subsistence economies, shifting production from the 
home to the factory and destroying old occupations. In the field of race rela- 
tions this would result, it is often argued, in the weakening, if not destruction, 
of the fixed relations between master and subject races. In the subsequent 
transitional phase race relations are held to become uncertain and unstable. 
The shifts in them awaken suspicion, arous2 resentment, occasion strain and 
provoke discord. The move from the traditional to the transitional phases 
results in a change in race relations which Pierre van den Berghe (who did most 
of his early fieldwork in South Africa) has categorized as the move from ‘ paternal’ 
to ‘competitive’ race relations. 

Van den Berghe does not posit the inevitable ending of the competitive phase, 
though he does feel it cannot continue indefinitely. The liberal-reformists 
are more specific, arguing that the logical imperatives of industrialization operate 
to establish a new social order where, eventually, as Professor Blumer puts it, 
‘race vanishes as a factor which structures social relations’. For example, ‘the 
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dominance of contractual relations and the resulting impersonal markets will 
undermine identification with racial groups’. 

Blumer disagrees very strongly with the view he paraphrases above. Indus- 
trialization, he feels, is essentially neutral. Ifit encounters a situation in which 
race discrimination already exists, industrialists might find it most rational to 
operate within such a situation, accepting its constraints. He points to empirical 
evidence in South Africa and in the Southern States of America to show that 
industrialization made relatively little difference to race relations, and claims 
that transformation of the racial order is brought about by political and social 
factors outside the industrial structure. 

Blumer’s attack on the idea that industrialization liberalizes and rationalizes 
race relations has been joined by the self-consciously ‘revisionist’ group—the 
word is its own—which emerged in the late 1960s, largely in exile after the 
suppression of radical opposition in South Africa. Its interest in economic 
growth may also be explained in part by the fact that the increasingly accepted 
concept of international economic sanctions transformed industrialization and 
foreign investment into openly political issues, showing the way to new analytical 
approaches. The premises of their attacks, on the industrialism thesis, therefore, 
are generally different to those of Blumer: industrialization is not seen as 
neutral. On the contrary, it is seen as an illiberal factor causing race discrimina- 
tion or reinforcing itë? The liberal-reformist claim that the racial order will 
be transformed by industrialization is seen by the radical-revisionists as being 
at best a pipedream, at worst a self-serving rationalization.1* ‘They point to 
evidence of capitalist collusion in the South African system (which is incontest- 
able) and draw the conclusion that industrialization is so dependent upon race 
discrimination that it will perpetuate it (which is far from incontestable). 
Nothing could be more misleading than picturing the revisionists as a monolithic 
bloc. What they have in common, however, is their scornful and somewhat 
patronizing dismissal of the notion that industrialization will liberalize South 
Africa’s discriminatory racial order. 

They differ, however, on what industrialization does do, and on how change 
will come in South Africa. Some accept that industrialization, or some part 
of an industrializing class, would to some extent operate to encourage change 
and economic rationality, and to discourage aspects of race discrimination.!’ 
But, in South Africa at least, the countervailing forces are seen by this group 
to be overwhelming, and they feel that, whatever the tendency of industrializa- 
tion, no significant change will emerge from its progress. Others argue that 
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the essence of the industrialized system is the coerced black labour force.1® 
Cheap black labour kept in a permanent state of impotence and rightlessness is 
in this view a sine qua non of industrialization. It is pointed out that the capital- 
ists have benefited from the ‘irrational’ economic system, that es industrializa- 
tion has expanded, so has race discrimination. The clear implication is that 
capitalists actively promote the discriminatory, irrational system from which 
they benefit. 

Legassick, the most acute of the radical-revisionists, dissociates himself to 
some extent from this view, pointing out that ultra-controlled mine labour is 
far from typical of all labour; but he and Wolpe lay heavy emphasis on the fact 
that the impoverishment of’ the black homelands and the extraction of cheap 
black labour was a precondition of the development of the mining industry. 
The emphasis seems misplaced, however. Even if coerced labour was a pre- 
condition for the formation of the industry, this does not mean that industry 
would always be dependent on coerced labour (or on discriminatory race rela- 
tions), as a brief glance at the history of industrial revolutions will show. 

The degree of coercion initially required tc bring black labour into the indus- 
trializing economy is still, moreover, a moot point: the Kimberley mines initially 
got black work-seekers from hundreds of miles to the north (where blacks had 
not yet been impoverished or pressured by white penetration), with little coercion 
or even active recruitment. Even slightly better conditions and pay could 
conceivably have brought sufficient labour voluntarily to the mines and obviated 
the need for the undoubtedly coercive system which did develop. This is 
merely to argue that there is no necessary and logical connection between indus- 
trialization and coercion of black labour. Historically such a connection was 
manifest. Clearly the mining industry, particularly the gold mining industry, 
needed a large supply of cheap labour to become viable; but this says nothing 
about the properties of industrialization per se and its dynamic potential. It 
does not tell us whether industrialization tends to encourage or discourage 
social and political ‘rationality’. 

The general proposition of the liberal-reformists remains ‘to be considered: 
whether, as an industry later develops new demands on its labour, it does not 
generally make economic sense to educate and train that labour, stabilize it and 
pay it better. This proposition could still star.d even if external, countervailing 
factors (such as legislative colour bars) operate to perpetuate the migratory, un- 
skilled labour system: such factors could be said merely to overrule the tendencies 
of industrialization, but not to remove them. Change the external counter- 
vailing factors and the possibly ‘rationalizing’ tendencies of industrialization 
could come into play. 

David Landes has argued this point on general grounds (in The Unbound 
Prometheus, 1969), taking a very different view to that of Blumer: he argues 


18. Wolpe, ‘Industrialism and Race’; Legassick ‘Development and Underdevelopment’ ; 
Johnstone, ‘ White Prosperity’ and ‘Class Conflict and Colour Bars in the South African 
Gold Mining Industry’ (unpublished). 
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that any modern industrial system has two main features, rationality, which is 
the spirit of the institution, and change, which is rationality’s logical corollary, 
for the appropriation of means to ends that is the essence of rationality implies 
the process of continuous adaptation, These features have “explicit conse- 
quences’ for industrializing societies, centring in ‘the principle of selection by 
achievement’. Industrialization therefore promotes certain social consequences. 
Insofar as social adjustments are made, it is promoted. Insofar as they are not, 
it is retarded. 

Johnstone and Wolpe do not agree. They stress the cheapness and exploita- 
tion of black labour, rather than the economically irrational protection of the 
white working classes through colour bars stressed by the liberal-reformists. 
They show how many blacks are allowed to slip through the job colour bars for 
the benefit of employers by a process of dilution and redefinition of jobs. This 
process, though traced in the South African Press, particularly by the South 
African Financial Mail, has generally gone unobserved abroad, and they have 
performed a valuable function in drawing it to the attention of an academic 
audience and reinterpreting its significance. It is also correct to point, as 
they do, to the many benefits which even this supposedly economically ‘irra- 
tional’ system affords the whites in South Africa. But they still have to face 
the question: would ‘economic rationality’ not tend to erode the caste system 
in favour of a class system (i.e. to liberalize race relations in some way?). It is 
not good enough to observe how well off the whites are under the present 
system, and how badly off the blacks and thus infer undifferentiated white 
support. 

Ultimately one always comes back to certain intractable facts: white industrial- 
ists have put continual, concerted pressure on the South African government 
and white unions to allow them to use more black labour, and in more skilled 
jobs. They exert this pressure because, although they are affluent, they see 
this as a way of becoming more affluent. This increased affluence would come 
from increased production and from a reduction of the scarcity premium being 
paid white labour, that is it would be at least partially at the expense of the 
system. of racial discrimination. 

This is not to argue what the more mystical of the liberal economists have 
argued, namely that economic rationality will swoop from the skies and 
destroy apartheid and/or race discrimination. It is not to argue that the white 
industrial~commercial class is any more concerned with humanity and any less 
concerned with profits than anywhere else in the world. It is merely to say 
that, as businessmen, they are in favour of colour-blind labour policies in some 
circumstances should the industrial and political climate permit them. At the 
moment their profits are fairly stable and their complaints about the colour bar 
fairly muted, but an economic recession could change this (the 1970 National 
Party electoral setbacks can be partly attributed to dissatisfaction with govern- 
labour policies). 
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Both the liberal-reformist and the radical-revisionist arguments seem to be 
generally overstated: one can neither argue that industrialization will destroy 
race discrimination, nor that it will perpetuate it. Industrialization is some- 
thing that takes place in a context, and that context is dynamic. It is all very 
well for synchronic analyses (Johnstone is a cogent example) to observe, for 
example, that a new hydro-electric power scheme adds immeasurably to the 
power and affluence of the group which controls it rather than the group which 
labours to build it. But there is also the diachronic possibility that control 
will change hands, in which case an enormous source of power has changed 
hands.1° 

The more dependent an économy is on its labour force, the more potential 
power that labour force has. This power is of course offset by the power of 
the State apparatus in South Africa, which is strengthening itself by increased 
military expenditure. But it would be a brave or foolish observer who would 
claim that in South Africa the State apparatus—itself dependent on the indus- 
trial system—will always predominate in such confrontations. Yet to argue 
that industrialization delays or prevents liberalization or democratization by 
making the whites richer and more powerful and the blacks poorer and more 
impotent (as Johnstone does explicitly and most of the radical-revisionists do 
implicitly) is to make just this prognosis. 

In fact, industrialization makes the situation more dynamic. Though this 
does not make significant change inevitable, it does tend to encourage it. One’s 
analysis of industrialization can depend to too large an extent on one’s attitude 
to the possibility and desirability of change, and one’s preferences on how it 
should take place. To illustrate the point one need only refer back to the 
differences between the liberal-reformists and the radical-revisionists. The 
former largely live in South Africa and are committed to evolutionary change: 
their theory points to the possibility or inevitability of change coming peacefully 
through industrialization. They wish to encourage increased economic growth 
through increased industrialization and capital investment. The radical- 
revisionists, on the other hand, generally live out of South Africa (frequently 
against their own wishes) and are committed to revolutionary change: their 
theory suggests that the inner dynamic of South African industrialization 
perpetuates racial discrimination and that some external agent must be added 
to the equation if structural change is to be realized. The radical-revisionists 
strongly oppose foreign investment in the South African economy, and this 
opposition is directly related to arguments suggesting that industrialization is 
either neutral to social and political change, or an active retardant of it. Both 
the liberal-reformist and the radical-revisionist analyses, then, tend to be self- 
serving. 


19. This article was written before the coup in Portugal, and it was not meant to predict 
here that the control of Cabora Bassa, etc., would soon change hands. The point being 
made is logical and hypothetical, not historical. The actual coup, however, would tend 
to illustrate it, 
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Paradoxically, the liberal-reformist view (which encourages the creation of 
more employment opportunities for blacks presently excluded from the indus- 
trial economy) could quite possibly be more conducive to radical change than 
the radical-revisionist view. This, of course, is only true as long as additional 
investment creates additional black employment or upgrades existing labour. 
If additional investment were to be widely used to marrow black participation, 
this would drastically weaken the liberal-reformist argument for continued 
foreign investment. The South African economy, however, still seems some 
way from this point notwithstanding recent reductions in the black mine 
labour force. 


Conclusion 

The radical-revisionists have perpetuated many of the basic fallacies of the 
liberal-reformists and the early developmental theorists on which they built. 
Their theory of change tends to be equally ahistoric and syndrome-orientated. 
They also misuse history to elevate dimly-understood past patterns into future 
inevitabilities. They also pose a false dichotomy between evolution and revolu- 
tion and fail to understand their mutual dependence and inseparability. They 
also fail to acknowledge that revolutionary change can come peacefully, just as 
evolutionary change can be violent; that revolutions should be measured by 
degree of change, not its style. 

Significantly, the radical-revisionists go along with the expanding cake theory 
on which the liberal-reformists base their argument, differing only on the 
benevolence of those who apportion the shares to be handed out. The white 
ruling class, they argue fairly convincingly, will not give anything away volun- 
tarily. Not so convincing, however, is the extension of the argument which 
says that the white group is becoming so rich and powerful that it will not be 
compelled to surrender greater relative shares of the cake. ‘Wealth’, ‘power’ 
and ‘control’ are not mutually interchangeable terms (though they are admit- 
tedly not as far apart as the liberal-reformists would have us believe). 

But the most important point to make about the liberal-reformists and radical- 
revisionists is that they both tend to overemphasize the significance, in terms of 
change, of the size of the relative and absolute cake slices distributed. If one 
is interested in political change, one should not be concentrating on relative 
emiseration (or improvements in economic conditions), but on the dynamics 
of industrialization and potential political power. One should be studying 
the political significance (or insignificance) of skilled black labour, which already 
constitutes the bulk of the middle-level managerial class running South Aftica’s 
agriculture and is increasingly crucial to vital areas of its industry. One needs 
to know much more about the rate of increase of black flow into industry as 
the economy expands, and about the potential political consequences of black 
unemployment if it contracts. No one has seriously examined Vorster’s propo- 
sition that urban unemployment is a far greater threat to white interests than 
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rural guerrillas, Yet this is probably the key question for those interested 
in industrialization, race relations and change in South Africa. Is the reason 
for the neglect perhaps more ideological than academic ? 

Whatever one may say about the distortions in the academic debate over 
industrialization and race relations which have been caused by its highly- 
charged ideological background, it is indisputable that the debate has been 
extremely fruitful, both for those interested in development theory generally 
and for those primarily interested in contemporary South Africa. We have 
not witnessed the complete destruction of a conventional wisdom and its 
replacement by a new truth, as some are claiming. But we have witnessed the 
critical questioning and puncturing of some old myths, and the emergence of a 
fresh perspective and new insights in an area long starved of new ideas. For 
this, and for the knowledge that the radical-revisionists will undoubtedly have 
much more to say in the next few years, we should be grateful. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Membership Drive for the Royal African Soctety 

In our July 1974 issue we wrote about our membership drive and asked all 
members if they would help us by introducing at least one new member. The 
response has been very small and we are asking again for your assistance in 
this drive. 
African Affairs 

We have had reluctantly to increase the cost of the journal to subscribers, 
but are holding membership costs at present levels for at least another year. 
We are hoping for a large increase in membership to help us through these 
inflationary days. 
Lunchtime and Other Meetings 

You will note from the meetings cards sent out that we are increasing the 
number of meetings but maintaining the quality. We have had full houses 
at a number of recent meetings. Ifyou can come, do so; you will find the effort 
rewarding. Bring guests if you wish but if possible advise us in advance. 
We are trying to organize a meeting in Birmingham in the New Year. 
Enquiry Point about Africa 

There has been very little response to this in our July 1974 journal. The 
service is available if required. Write to us and we will be pleased to answer 
your letters. 


Honorary Director 

Mr J. B. Davies now attends the office on Thursdays and Fridays. He will 
be pleased to see any member, but please telephone first to make certain that 
he will be available. 

On 10 July Mr Christodoulou, Secretary, the Open University, spoke to a 
Joint Meeting of the Society with the Royal Commonwealth Society on What 
Can an Open University Offer Africa? Sir Hugh Springer, Secretary-General 
of the Association of Commonwealth Universities, took the chair. 

Dr Marcelo Rebelo de Sousa, Professor in the Faculty of Law, Lisbon Uni- 
versity, spoke to another joint meeting of the two Societies on 25 July on Portuga 
and Africa, with Lord Walston in the chair. 

On 3 October Mr Vernon Mwaanga, the Zambian Foreign Minister, spoke to 
another joint meeting on ‘Southern Africa—the Zambian Viewpoint’. 

At the Royal Society of Arts on 7 November, Dr Anthony King, Lecturer in 
African Music, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
spoke on Musical Tradition in Modern Africa; Mr Bankole Timothy, a writer 
on African affairs, Chairman of the Africa Centre and member of the Executive 
Committee of the Society, took the chair. 

A meeting was held on 14 November jointly with the Royal Commonwealth 
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Society, when Abdul Mejid Hussein, also of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, spoke on Ethiopia—The Argument for Change; Sir Bernard Braine, MP, 
Chairman of the Anglo-Ethiopian Society, took the chair. 

At the Commonwealth Institute on 4 December Mr Israel Wamala, Editor 
of the BBC African Service Programme Focus on Africa, spoke on A Year of 
Change in Africa; the society were particularly pleased on this occasion that 
His Excellency Sule Dede Kolo, the High Commissioner for Nigeria, and a 
member of the Society, took the chair for Mr Wamala. 


Future Meetings 

It is hoped to arrange a meeting at the Africa Centre in the near future when 
Professor Colin Leys would speak on Kenya, and at the Royal Society of Arts 
on wild life conservation in Africa. A series of meetings are planned on the 
Great Powers and Africa. Professor Ali Mazrui will speak on Academic Free- 
dom in Africa Today, in late May. Details will be posted later. 


The following new members have been elected:— 
RESIDENT: Reg Austin (University of London); Samuel Kashore Bart- 
Williams (Sierra Leone High Commission); H. B. Cox (Tunbridge Wells); 
Dr David Dalby (Director, International African Institute, London); His 
Excellency J. M. Fakudze (High Commissioner for the Kingdom of Swaziland); 
Richard Hall (London); Douglas Harper (London); Roy Haverkamp (US 
Embassy, London); Dr Mervyn Hiskett (University of London); C. H. Hus- 
kisson (London); His Excellency Sule Dede Kolo (High Commissioner for 
Nigeria); Mrs Merle Lipton (London); David Weatherup (London). 
OVERSEAS: D. S. Ahlander (Royal Swedish Embassy, Nairobi, Kenya); 
Claude Gaspart (Constantine University, Algeria); J. A. Kerslake (Barclays 
Bank of New York); Adekunle Ojora (Lagos, Nigeria); Edward C. Okwu 
(University of California at Irvine, USA); Professor John Philbrick (University 
Professor, Newport Beach, California, USA). 
STUDENTS: Felix O. Erin (Mississippi Valley State University, USA); 
Reginald Myeza (College of St. Matthias, Bristol); M. O. Otedoh (University of 
Reading); Richard Mark Ruda (School of Oriental and African Studies, London). 

The Society is a member of the Joint Commonwealth Societies’ Council. 
At a meeting of the Council on 17 October the financial plight of one member 
body was brought to the attention of others—the Commonwealth Friendship 
‘Movement, which is possibly one of the most worth-while of all societies 
concerned with the Commonwealth, since its accent is on the coming generation. 
It exists to encourage friendship and understanding between teachers and 
young people throughout the Commonwealth and other countries, with strict 
impartiality as to politics, sect or race. Miss Stella Monk is the Director and 
sole operator of the Movement, and manages to operate on a shoe-string; 
nonetheless the Movement is now in very low financial waters, and Miss Monk 
would welcome any donation at 23 Arundel Road, Brighton BN2 5TE. 


BOOKS 


The Boundary Politics of Independent Africa, by Saadia Touval. Harvard 
University Press, 1972/OUP, 1973. 334pp. 1 map, index. £6-00. 


Territorial disputes are usual in the early development of a states-system. 
The recent history of Africa, especially in the immediate aftermath of the British 
and French colonial empires, provides ample illustration of this point, as Dr 
Touval’s book attests. He presents the background and setting of recent African 
boundary politics, and reviews the range of instruments of policy available to and 
employed by the contestants: African organizations and conferences, the threat or 
use of force, diplomacy, the role of friends and allies, negotiations and disengage- 
ments. The frequent determinative impact of coercion applied by external 
powers, whether to impose unilateral borders or to provide a semblance of legiti- 
macy by means of international agreement, is made very clear. Almost inevitably, 
there is quite a lot of space devoted to conference ‘diplomacy’. 

Dr Touval, now Associate Professor of Political Science at Tel Aviv University, 
has already established his authority in this field of study with a number of scholarly 
articles and his earlier book on Somali nationalism. But this book is no mere 
stitching together of what he has written and published previously, even though 
some small portions have already appeared in various journals. ‘There is coherence, 
compactness and unity, though the study is not comprehensive enough to be 
genuinely definitive. 

In a short and cautiously conservative conclusion, of only six pages, Touval 
predicts that the course of future boundary disputes in Africa is most likely to 
resemble those of the recent past, that the capacity of states to realize revisionist 
goals remains low, and after a while frustration and fatigue are likely to set in. 

This is a judicious and scholarly addition to the small amount of genuinely 
comparative studies of African boundary problems. It is more comprehensive 
and coherent overall than the book edited by Widstrand (useful as some of the 
individual studies there are) and more readable, but less comprehensive than 
Herstlet’s standard reference work. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London PETER LYON 


Cape to Cairo: the story of the Cape-to-Cairo railway, by Mark Strage. 
Jonathan Cape, 1973. 280pp. Illus, 7 maps. £395. Heaven’s Command: 
an imperial progress, by James Morris. Faber & Faber, 1973. 554pp. 
Illus. £495. 


Mark Strage narrates, wittily and readably, hackneyed episodes from the careers 
of Rhodes, de Lesseps and other crooked titans. The book does take cognizance 
of the standpoints of the colonized peoples of Southern Africa, citing, creditably 
enough, Ranger’s Revolt in Southern Rhodesia. Yet even on Rhodes, Strage is less 
acute than, say, William Plomer in his biography of 1933. The chapters on Egypt 
and East Africa lack freshness and penetration. To the condescending treatment 
of Egypt, Mansfield’s The British in Egypt, or Berque’s superb Egypt: Imperialism 
and Revolution, are available correctives. In sum, Strage has attempted to write 
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post-imperialist popular history, a laudable aim. The result, however, is a well- 
illustrated, amusing and unnecessary book. 

In contrast, James Morris is full of insights into the impact on the ruling strata 
of Britain of ‘their’ imperialism. Pax Britanica began in 1968 a trilogy whose 
completion favourite aunts, like the common reader, should look forward to with 
pleasure. The author conjures up the moods of places, the feel of costumes, 
buildings, and on occasion ideas and literature. Motives emerge less than milieux. 
Nevertheless, casually brilliant passages make this book more than entertaining 
and quirkily informative—for example an aside comparing Marcus Clarke’s For 
the Term of his Natural Life and post-Stalin Soviet fiction (p.276). The Ionian 
islands, St Lucia, Louis Riel, the Tasmanians, the conquest of Zululand and 
Parnell’s fall engage Morris’s discerning sympathy. In these and other case 
studies, the author’s travels add specifically to each cameo. 

Once placed by a deft amorphism, each theme is deserted for another. The 
threads of British imperialism in the last century are movingly evoked but never 
analysed. An absence of denunciation and a kind, intelligent spirit make for a 
charming justification of nostalgia. ‘The book excludes economic questions, and 
hardly considers the unenfranchised majority, whether in Britian or British- 
governed. Morris despises Wolseley, excuipates Governor Eyre, and always 
stimulates. The glimpses of the style and mentality of the metropolitan higher 
orders, in their global afternoon, are nuanced and convincing. The failure to 
look at French, German, Russian, Japanese and other contemporary imperialisms 
leads to flashes of parochial blandness. There are no references or bibliography, 
though these are promised for a final volume. Illustrations are good but under- 
annotated. All praise, on balance, for an appealing overview of British imperialism, 
of more substance than the author’s unpretentiousness might indicate to the 
potential reader. 


London NICHOLAS HYMAN 


The Struggle for Secession 1966-70: a personal account of the Nigerian 
civil war, by N. U. Akpan. Cass, 1971. 225pp. £350. Sunset in Biafra: 
a civil war diary, by Elechi Amadi. Heinemann, 1973. 184pp. Paperback 
70p. The Nigerian Civil War 1967-70: an annotated bibliography, by 
C. C. Aguolu. G. K. Hall, Boston, Mass., 1973. xx+18Ipp. $9-50. 


If the anticipated flood of books on the Nigerian Civil War has not quite material- 
ized, and many would agree that, with the outsiders spent, the insiders have far 
too much on their plates, as Gowon’s year of decision approaches, to give much 
time to looking back—it has nevertheless continued since 1970 as a stream. 
Perhaps the most refreshing aspect of this rivulet has been that it has its source 
inside the erstwhile Biafra. 

The two narratives in this group of books on the Nigerian civil war for review 
at once illustrate this quality. As Head of the Civil Service of the former Eastern 
Region, Secretary to the Military Government and then Secretary to the Cabinet 
of breakaway Biafra until 1970, N. U. Akpan was in an unrivalled position to tell 
the full inside story of what Biafra was all about, how it came about and why it 
came undone. He is also uniquely qualified to comment on and evaluate the 
leadership of his master, Colonel Ojukwu. Now the change in tense in these two 
sentences is no Japsus calami: while Akpan is willing to talk at length about the 
character of Ojukwu, he was in the position to lift the lid off the administration 
of war-time Biafra but does not really take advantage of this advantage. Despite 
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his high-sounding dedication of his personal account of the Biafran affair to Truth, 
Honesty and Unity, it is the last of these virtues rather than the completeness of 
the other two that receives the fullest homage. Nor can one blame Mr Akpan 
for such caution. Writing in Lagos in 1970, to which he had returned after 
Effiong’s capitulation and in search of the Federal Government’s magnanimity, a 
civil servant of 26 years’ service and within a few years of pensionable retirement, 
he would have been less than human (and less than a first-class civil servant) had 
he jeopardized his post-war chances of something more than mere survival. If he 
really sees his record as ‘dispassionate, courageous, truthful, honest and fair’, 
at least let none dispute the courage required to write it. Would Akpan have 
written this book if the end of the war had been different and Biafra had triumphed ? 
He gives his own reply: ‘The honest answer is that I would have done so, perhaps 
in a More unrestrained way—except that I would probably have left its publication 
to my children.’ The implications are obvious, significant, and quite under- 
standable. 

To his record of the authorship of an admirable study of indirect rule—one of 
the few full-length analyses of administration by a practising African adminis- 
trator—-Mr Akpan now adds a fascinating personal story of Biafra from the inside. 
He leaves the reader in no doubt on two premises. One, even if there had been 
no secession to induce the Federal Government to start the war, ‘there would 
sooner or later have been civil or tribal war started by the Ibos.’ Secondly, 
while ‘every Ibo person, with the sympathy of many non-Ibos’ was itching for a 
showdown with the Hausa because of the holocaust of mid-1966, the majority 
would have rejected secession. While some of the disclosures are new—or at 
least confirm what had hitherto been conjecture or ramour-——and the whole narra- 
tive is written in a comfortable style, it is Akpan’s opinions of the quality of 
Ojukwu as generalissimo that will attract the greatest attention from the virtuosi of 
the civil war. Frank and frequent, they cumulatively leave us with a picture of 
a man who, trusting few of his subordinates, was in the end trusted by none. 
Averse to advice, especially if it came from senior people; a born actor who, 
chamelon-like, could ‘turn his posture to suit any environment’ so that he 
meant all things to all people; ‘without knowing it, a prisoner of intimidation and 
fear’, Ojukwu ends up as the personification of Biafra’s obstinacy: ‘If anything 
happened to him, that would have been the end of the war.’ In that case, we 
are left wondering, why didn’t it, through the agency of one side or the other? 
This is not the place to find the answer, but because The Struggle for Secession 
does answer several other questions that the curious have long wanted to know 
it is certainly a book worth reading, if not quite for the reasons that Mr Akpan 
leads us to believe. 

If Akpan is the civil servant between every line, Amadi is unfailingly the novelist 
on every page. Internationally known for his The Concubine and The Great 
Ponds, as well as for a play in verse, Zszbutu, Amadi was one of the few graduate 
officers in Nigeria’s pre-war military. As such, he found himself posted as an 
instructor to the Military School at Zaria: among his several Southern colleagues, 
the resentment was deep at being downgraded to tutors~in-uniform instead of 
officers-at-arms. He resigned his commission in 1965. Modestly sub-titled 
‘A Civil War Diary’, this is an intensely personal, poignant record of a man without 
a role first in war-time Biafra and finally in the ‘liberated’ Rivers province. Life 
as a civilian in spy-suspicious Biafra was as dangerous for Amadi as life in Port 
Harcourt while he waited for the town’s occupation by the trigger-happy Feds 
or at those moments as he stood carpeted before the unpredictable ‘Black Scorpion’ 
Colonel Adekunle. In the end, the Federal Government appointed him a 
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District Officer in the new Rivers State, and today he is head of its Information 
Ministry. 

‘This is not the story of the war,’ Amadi warns his readers. ‘It is an intimate, 
personal story told for its own sake.’ Uninhibited by considerations of whether 
vivid recollections will ease or retard reconciliation (‘The path to full national 
maturity lies through the fearsome jungle of self-criticism, and the sooner we take 
this path the better”), Amadi is satisfied that the truth is worth telling, without 
either elaboration or explanation: those who would have no intimate chronicles, 
now or ever, are in his eyes wrong. The result is a magnificent piece of writing, 
rendered all the more convincing by its lack of rationalism, regrets or rhodomon- 
tade. The literature on the Nigerian civil war is the richer and the nobler for 
Sunset in Batfra. 

To write last, and in less lines, about Aguolu’s work must not be taken as a sign 
of rank-ordering. It is simply that by their nature books for reference are harder 
to write about coherently than are books for reading., Mr Aguolu’s impressive 
labour of love will earn the admiration and gratitude of everyone who wants to 
write knowledgeably about the war: many who have already tried their hand may wish 
that this bibliography had been in print then, including one who bows his head 
before Mr Aguolu’s gentle rebuke in the Introduction. Omissions there are, 
especially in signed newspaper articles; and just because reviews of books on this 
war so often adopted the character of a substantive review article, many researchers 
would welcome more of them in this otherwise very comprehensive bibliography. 
With some 1500 titles, many of them annotated, arranged under a dozen subject 
headings and a comprehensive author index of 650 names (whatever happened to 
Lord Brockway’s ‘forgotten war’ ?), Mr Aguolu’s bibliography seems likely to 
progress from an indispensable to a much thumbed and dog eared research tool 
and remain a monument to his devoted professionalism for many years to come. 
As yet, no bibliographer has undertaken the prime task of cataloguing the extensive 
writing on the civil war from Nigeria’s own newspapers: there is ample evidence 
that no one could be better qualified to make a success of such a project than 
Christian Aguolu. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. M. Kirk-GREENE 


The Ibo People and the Europeans: the genesis of a relationship to 1906) 
by Elizabeth Isichei. Faber, 1973. 207pp. Illustrated, 7 maps, index. £450- 


Dr Elizabeth Isichei, Senior Lecturer in History at the University of Nsukka, 
Nigeria, has made a bold start in this the first volume of a proposed trilogy dealing 
with many aspects of Ibo history. The Ibos are a people much talked about 
although much of their history remains to be written. Hence, Dr Isichei has 
undertaken a huge task in a significant area of Nigerian history. As to sources, 
she has relied heavily on Christian missionary material, in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere, in addition to the Colonial Office and Foreign Office series in the 
Public Record Office, London. Her use of oral tradition, in such tantalizing 
subjects as the origins and role of the Ekumeku Society in Asaba Hinterland, 
leaves much to be desired. She has, however, in a clear and sometimes poetic 
style presented a readable account of Ibo history from earliest times to 1906. 
As regards well-known gaps in our information on early Ibo history—for example, 
concerning migrations and the controversial relationship between Ibos and such 
neighbours as the Ijos, Ibibio and Efik—the discussion is racy and scanty. The 
available evidence from archaeology, oral tradition and linguistics still emphasizes 
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the need for caveats in writing the early history of the Ibos. Whenever Dr 
Isichei makes references to relationships between Ijos and Ibos, she tends to give 
readers the wrong impression that Ijo societies cannot be understood without 
reference to Ibos. In this first volume, there is need for an early discussion of the 
difficult question: Who are the Ibos? Dr Isichei took the answer for granted 
and so made assumptions which are not applicable in the Niger Delta communities. 
Again, her own interpretation of the ‘Niger Delta’ is so wide that she unconvinc- 
ingly extends it to Calabar (pp. 54, 65). 

In the chapters dealing with trade, Christian missionary enterprise and colonial 
government, Dr Isichei reveals little that is new in terms of general principles and 
policies except to fill in the Ibo gaps in a familiar framework. Generally, she 
appears to favourable too the Christian missions in parts of her work, although some 
of the Ekumeku disturbances in Asaba hinterland, the unpopularity of Samuel 
Okosi, the Roman Catholic Ob: of Onitsha, and others suggest a different assess- 
ment of their role in Ibo society. 

Dr Isichei correctly points ow: that the word ‘collaborator’ is not precise enough 
as a descriptive tool in assessing the roles of Nigerians during the early period of 
British colonial rule. Yet her subsequent categorizations—— collaborators’, 
‘resisters’, ‘manipulators’, and ‘improvers’——-leaves the picture more blurred. 
In a first volume, and for the Ibo communities whose colonial experience was just 
beginning about 1906, the inclusion of a chapter with the title “Epilogue: The 
Colonial Balance Sheet’ seemed premature. In fact, the author agrees on page 136 
of her book that ‘neither 1901-2, the years of the Aro expedition, nor 1906, the 
terminal year of this study, represents any real turning point in the history of the 
conquest of Iboland’. Isichei’s reference to colonialism as ‘an age of Anxiety, 
a period of angst, when values were wrenched and dislocated’ (p. 184) is interesting, 
although professional psychologists and other observers of the changing life- 
styles of people in Iboland and elsewhere in Nigeria from pre-colonial times to 
independence would challenge the precision of her periodization of the age-old 
human phenomenon of Worry. 

All in all, Dr Isichei has courageously undertaken a formidable task in the 
proposed trilogy. There is however no doubt that on the whole volume one 
provides an interesting appetizer for the forthcoming volumes. 


University of Ibadan TEKENA TAMUNO 


New French Imperialism 1880-1910, by James J. Cooke. David and Charles, 
Newton Abbot, 1973. 223pp. Bibliography, index. £5-50. 


The French desire to acquire new colonies, partly to compensate for the defeat 
by Prussia in 1870, was a major factor in the Scramble: indeed one may wonder 
if so much of Africa would have been annexed if there had not been the rivalry 
between the British and French, for a frequent motive for annexations by each 
one was to forestall the other. 

Professor Cooke of the University of Mississippi examines how France was 
pushed towards colonial conquest by a group of politicians headed by Hanotaux, 
Delcassé and above all Eugéne Etienne, and pressure groups of which the Comité 
de lAfrique Française, founded in 1890, was the most important. He shows 
how in the involved politics of the Third Republic the imperialists were never a 
party, yet as one government succeeded another they pushed their policies with 
increasing success. 
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The author concentrates particularly on Morocco and French designs on it 
which caused two international crises before the final conquest in 1912. His 
account of the French political background to this and other colonial operations 
and crises, including Fashoda, is interesting and well-written. But in many ways 
this is a disappointing study of an important subject. 

It does not adequately examine the setting in Africa as opposed to France. 
Nowhere is the extent of France’s empire at the beginning of this story in 1880 
described or mapped. The conquests of Dahomey and Madagascar are only 
given brief mentions. ‘Throughout, the book is marred by geographical vagueness 
(except to some extent on Morocco), For example, although the term ‘the 
Sudan” was widely used in the nineteenth century for the West African savanna 
belt, it cannot be so used now without confusion yet the author refers to French 
rule in ‘the Sudan’ in the 1890s (p. 42) without specifying how far French conquest 
had gone in the area. Such details are hardly ever included: the wars against 
Samory and Rabeh are not mentioned apart from indirect allusions; and ‘the 
Sultanate of Mouri in the interior of the French Sudan’, the scene of Mizon’s 
treaty~making, was, of course, the Emirate of Muri on the upper Benue. Similarly, 
the treatment of the controversy over the concessionary companies in the French 
Congo is totally inadequate. De Brazza’s last mission, reporting the appalling 
effects of the system on the Africans, is only briefly hinted at, although it was 
publicized in France at the time. 

Professor Cooke’s brief summary of colonial policies seems fair enough: it 
shows that exploitation and French prestige were the over-riding concerns at 
that time and African interests were considered of very minor importance. He 
does not look closely at the idea of ‘assimilation’ or at its application in Senegal, 
and his belief that the policy showed greater respect for Africans, though widely 
held, can be disputed. To a true assimilationist the great majority of the ‘natives’ 
who did not become like Frenchmen were grossly inferior, and the French suc- 
ceeded marvellously in making Africans accept this. However, he is no doubt 
right in saying that the alternative, the early colonists’ desire to leave Africans as 
they were rather than ‘civilize’ them, arose from contempt not respect. 

As an introduction to metropolitan aspects of the French empire, then, Professor 
Cooke’s study has some value, but it is not really a contribution to African history, 
even to the colonial history which is a major part of African history. 


Zaria JONATHAN DERRICK 
Nigeria 


The External Trade of the Loango Coast 1576-1870: the effects of changing 
commercial relations on the Vili kingdom of Loango, by Phyllis Martin. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1972. ix+193pp. Maps, bibliography, index. £4-50. 


This important study partially fills a serious gap in the literature on pre-colonial 
Africa. The book, based on published materials and extensive research in Dutch 
and other archives, is in the ‘trade and politics’ tradition of much recent coastal 
history. As the author indicates in her preface, uncollected oral evidence appar- 
ently still exists in Loango and will be essential for a full understanding of internal 
developments. However, within the limits implied by the title, this is a very 
useful contribution. 

After describing the region’s geography and early history, Dr Martin provides 
a stimulating chapter on maritime commerce before 1630. There is interesting 
material on pre-Portuguese long-distance trade, palm-cloth currency, and the 
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importance of intra-African commerce for Portuguese and Dutch merchants. 
Other chapters describe the rise of the slave trade in the 1630s and its subsequent 
vicissitudes, European commercial rivalries, African regulation of trade, and, 
somewhat hazily because of poor data, the procurement of slaves from the interior. 

Nineteenth century developments, such as clandestine slaving, the re-emergence 
of legitimate commerce, and political fragmentation are treated too briefly. This 
period deserves much greater attention and could be more extensively documented, 
especially from French government and mission records. The closing date of 
1870 seems rather arbitrary. 

The concluding chapter illustrates the difficulties of reconstructing African 
history from materials such as travellers’ accounts and scattered shipping records. 
Dr Martin skilfully uses these uneven and often frustrating sources to assess the 
impact of trade on Vili society, showing how a new elite based on commercial 
wealth gradually supplanted a hereditary aristocracy. Her account of these and 
other internal changes is tentative and skeletal, but it will not be superseded until 
oral evidence becomes available. 


University of North Carolina K. DAVID PATTERSON 


Politics in Rhodesia: White power in an African state, by Larry Bowman. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1973. 206pp. 19 tables, biblio- 
graphy, index. £475. 


‘How and why [a] tiny minority has been able to retain power during a period 
in which colonial rule has been disappearing and ideas of racial superiority have 
become increasingly unfashionable’ (p.151) is ‘the dominant question’ that Larry 
Bowman has set himself. He organizes his study around three sets of interaction: 
those between the Rhodesian Government and the African Nationalists, those 
between the White Rhodesians and Britain, and finally those within the white 
society itself. While he sketches in the earlier period of white Rhodesian politics, 
he concentrates most of his attention on the years surrounding UDI. 

Mr Bowman produces some new material, especially from his work on the 
organization of the Rhodesian Front, plus tit-bits of information gained in his 
extensive interviewing, but obviously in a field as well ploughed as recent Rhodesian 
politics the main events and the main ideas have already been turned over. The 
virtues of Mr Bowman’s book are not therefore in revealing dramatic new evidence, 
but rather in the way he has handled his analysis. To start with he writes with 
great clarity and admirable brevity. He has succeeded in condensing a great 
deal of careful scholarship into a small book. ‘The other major virtue is that he 
makes his judgements clearly and backs them up with evidence. Inevitably, 
however, judgements have a subjective element and Mr Bowman joins rather than 
settles many of the debates of recent Rhodesian politics. For example, he believes 
that the African Nationalists were wise to boycott the 1961 constitution, while 
others, like myself, believe that they would have been wise at least to try to see if 
they could achieve change from inside rather than fighting from the outside from 
the beginning. 

One of the main threads of Mr Bowman’s analysis, and one which is difficult 
to question, is of an unbroken white commitment to retain exclusive control of 
government. He does not believe that ‘partnership’ had any chance of success 
or any real backing from the whites. The Federation was organized to reinforce 
their position, and even UDI is not to be seen as a break in a previous pattern, 
but as part of the continuing white commitment. This certainly helps to put 
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UDI into perspective. But even accepting this broad assumption the analysis 
seems to take too little account of the uncertainties and vacillations of political 
behaviour; there is too much the stamp of ‘it had to happen this way’. What is 
striking about recent Rhodesian politics, and this is particularly true today, is its 
uncertainty and not its predictability. Overall, however, this is an impressive 
piece of work, and one which adds to the continuing debate on politics in Rhodesia. 


Open University JAMES BARBER 


South Africa’s Foreign Policy 1945-1970, by James Barber. Oxford University 
Press, 1973. 325pp. Illus., 24 tables, 2 maps, select bibliography, index. 
£450. 


The difficulty of separating foreign from domestic policy issues becomes 
increasingly apparent to students of international relations as political and economic 
interdependencies between states make national boundaries less significant and as 
interest groups of all kinds seek to influence national governments who, in turn 
are expected to shield the country from harsh external influences. In the late 
20th century, too, decolonization not only reflects the ex-colonial powers’ loss of 
status and role, but has resulted in a very large number of new states who form the 
majority in the UN and other international organizations and can thus involve all 
members at least in taking verbal positions and in voting on issues brought to 
debate. In the 1970s there are no longer any ‘far-away countries’ of which 
governments are permitted to ‘know nothing’. 

Against this background, the analyst of South African foreign policy encounters 
an especially close relationship between domestic and foreign policy and a particu- 
larly restrictive set of constraints within which policy-makers have to work. 
All South Africa’s external relationships are conditioned by the system of white 
supremacy maintained by the ruling elite. But although diplomatic condemna- 
tion has been forthcoming from virtually all governments, including governments 
in Britain and other members of the ‘old’ Commonwealth with whom South 
African relations were formerly close, strong economic links between South Africa 
and industrialized countries of North America, Western Europe and Japan have 
persisted and expanded in recent years. 

In a readable book written for the non-specialist in international relations, 
Dr Barber chronicles in straightforward fashion the major developments in 
South African foreign policy between 1945 and 1970. Emphasis is not on the 
policy-making process, or on particular sets of bilateral relationships, but rather on 
governmental defence of internal policies and attempts to retain, and even 
develop, external connections, especially in the proximate region of southern 
Africa. He deals first with the immediate post-war period up to the 1948 election 
in South Africa, and gives a brief survey of Smuts’ and United Party policies to 
provide background and a thread of continuity to the succeeding years of National 
Party rule. Three main periods are distinguished here: the 1950s, when South 
Africa was still part of the Commonwealth and before decolonization in Africa 
had gathered momentum, and the early and late 1960s, described as ‘years of 
crisis and doubt and years of confidence. Dr Barber brings out the irreconcilable 
positions of the ruling white elite in South Africa (where foreign policy has been 
effectively ‘bipartisan’ since the withdrawal from the Commonwealth in 1961) 
and of the leaders of independent states in Africa and elsewhere who are com- 
mitted to the achievement of majority rule in southern Africa. 
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‘The uncompromising stance on both sides is shown in contrast to the pragmatic 
and often ambivalent policies of South Africa’s major trading partners who enjoy 
close and profitable economic links with the Republic and do not favour any political 
upheavals which would jeopardize them but, at the same time, deplore apartheid 
both on humanitarian grounds and because they value relations with third-world 
countries and wish to preserve their standing in international organizations which 
are committed, in principle, to multi-racialism. As Dr Barber rightly points out, 
it has been clear since the mid-60s that western governments are not prepared to 
interfere actively in the Republic, or to sever their economic links; indeed, they 
were not prepared to go further than economic sanctions against Rhodesia. To 
this extent, South Africa’s diplomatic isolation was less intolerable, particularly 
as the country grew in military and economic strength and as developments in 
the proximate region—particularly the independence of the former High Com- 
mission Territories—together with the internal Bantustan policy gave opportunities 
for new initiatives in regional leadership. 

This build up of strength is well described in Dr Barber’s book, but the limits 
of South African diplomacy are only too obvious. If the Rhodesian UDI was 
unwelcome to the South African government, recent events in Portugal and 
pledges of independence for Angola and Mozambique must be far more disturbing, 
pointing up the precarious situation in the whole proximate region. To this must 
be added uncertainties about the government’s ability to continue to control the 
non-white population at home. In studying official responses to external events, 
one must not overlook the demonstration effect on the people themselves. The 
political plight of South African Africans is enough in itself to make long term 
predictions about the survival of white supremacy doubtful. Independence, and 
majority rule, in Angola and Mozambique, and possible increasingly successful 
guerrilla incursions into beleaguered Rhodesia must affect the calculations of 
South African African leaders, and particularly the Prime Ministers of the Bantu- 
stans, as well as those of Mr Vorster. Can he afford to take pre-emptive action 
outside South Africa’s borders? Dr Barber’s comparison of South Africa with 
Israel raises interesting questions. 

It seems a pity that the concluding chapters of Dr Barber’s book was not more 
substantial, providing a fuller analysis of goals and capabilities in terms of the 
descriptive material he has presented. Nevertheless, his book is timely and infor- 
mative, particularly on the attempts of South African official spokesmen to rational- 
ize their policies. It is pathetic and instructive to read again such comments as 
those of the Minister of Justice who thought the Nobel Peace Prize ‘would lose 
much of its prestige in being awarded’ to Chief Luthuli (p. 129). One recognizes 
the outward strength of the house that the whites have built in South Africa, but 
one’s sense that it is built on sand becomes ever stronger. 

Trent University MARGARET DOXEY 

Ontario 


Justice in South Africa, by Albie Sachs. Heinemann, 1973. vii+288pp. 
24 tables, bibliography, index. {3-25. 


To review a book of this kind poses certain legal complications to a South 
African reviewer as the following letter to me under the date of 12 September from 
the Ministry of Justice would indicate: 

‘With further reference to your letter dated 4 July 1974, and by direction of the 

Honourable the Minister of Justice, I wish to inform you that the Minister 

has, in terms of section 11(g) bis of the Suppression of Communism Act, 1950 
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(Act 44 of 1950) granted you permission to quote extracts from the book “Justice 

in South Africa” by Albie Sachs for the sole purpose of compiling and dispatch- 

ing a review of the said book for publication in the Journal African Affairs.’ 
The decay of liberty and of civilized legal standards in South Africa which forms 
the crux of Albie Sachs’ book is amply illustrated by this need for an academic 
to obtain permission from a Minister of State in order to be able to write a book 
review of the best book available on the lsgal system of this country, a book 
moreover which his countrymen cannot read (because it is banned) and, should 
they nevertheless do so, from which they cannot legally quote (because the author 
is a listed ‘communist’ whom one would not be able to quote even after his death). 
It can therefore not be very easy for the academic reading these lines in the glow 
of his English logfire to understand the prodlems of an honest critic who, while 
still living in South Africa, wishes to give his colleagues in the outside world the 
benefit of his close-up view of a subject relating to his country. The possibilities 
of legal and extra-legal pressures being brouzht to bear on such a critic in South 
Africa are considerable. 

In a very readable, erudite and almost moving fashion Albie Sachs deals with 
the decay of Western legal standards in South Africa with particular reference to 
the erosion of the rights of the black majority. Unlike popular belief abroad this 
story is not one which started in 1948 when the present government took over 
power under the banner of apartheid, but goes back in fact to the start of white 
colonization at the Cape. With a few exceptional periods, however, the story of 
the rights of blacks (and of course of whites sympathizing with them) has been one 
of consistent diminution to the point which has been reached today in South 
Africa where every single right of the individual exists only on sufferance of the 
executive. It is a long and sad story but Sachs tells it well with an admirable 
blend of detachment and involvement. However, what is particularly revealing— 
and here Sachs in fact opens almost virgin territory—is the way in which the courts 
have been used (and how they allowed themselves to be used) to perpetuate the 
political and social supremacy of the whites over the blacks. Visiting lawyers to 
South Africa—and particularly English lawyers—are often deeply impressed by 
the overt similarities between the processes of justice in South Africa and else- 
where—the robes, the phrases, the titanic battle for the accused, the air of im- 
partiality, etc. A reading of Sachs’ book will reveal another side to this sanguine 
picture—judgements which are permeated with overt racialism, judicial appoint- 
ments of a dubious character, laws which a priori pre-empt the possibility of justice 
being achieved, etc. Once again the South African critic—and this critic in 
particular who has had the doubtful honour of being prosecuted twice and con- 
victed once for contempt of court when writing and speaking on legal issues 
concerned with the judiciary~-must tread carefully. The point has indeed 
been reached that these gut realities on the judiciary as they are revealed in Sachs’ 
book can no longer be academically discussed in South Africa and hence unfortu- 
nately Sachs’ book will for all its sterling qualities as the best book of its kind— 
indeed the only book of its kind—remain without echo in the country where such 
echo is most needed, and in the same position as books on the Soviet Union which 
cannot be read in the place where they are most relevant. The book is written 
in an unemotional and scholarly style and radicals would probably regard it as 
shedding too conservative a light on to the problems it discusses, which makes the 
fact that it cannot be bought, or discussed, in South Africa even more revealing 
as to the state of justice in that country which it describes so well. 

University of Natal, BAREND VAN NIEKERK 

South Africa 
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Congo to Cape: early Portuguese explorers, by Eric Axelson. Pabn 1973. 
224pp. Illustrated, 3 maps, bibliography, index. £3-50. 


The main purpose of this little book is to describe the expeditions along the coast 
of south western Africa undertaken by Diogo Cão and Bartolomeu Dias 1482-8, 
which culminated in the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, thus allowing 
Vasco da Gama to reach India ten years later. Professor Axelson has not broken 
new ground, but he has done his best to reconstruct the two voyages of Cão and 
the single voyage of Dias from the extremely meagre documentary and archaeo- 
logical sources available. In the process he provides us with an amusing account 
of his own discovery in 1938 of Dias’ padrão at Kwaaihoek. It is unfortunate 
that on pages 102-3 an error has crept into the mass of detailed evidence. It is 
not the Baia dos Tigres but rather the Bafa de Porto Alexandre that is better 
watered and more populated, owing to the close proxmity of the oases of the 
Curoca River, and it is therefore more likely to have been in the Baia de Porto 
Alexandre that Dias left his storeship. 

In a broader perspective, which is brought out to a certain extent in the first 
and last chapters, it becomes clear that the voyages of discovery from the Congo 
to the Cape were very much of an interlude between two more important phases 
of Portuguese expansion, a form of speculative gamble which could easily have 
failed. The voyages of Cao and Dias resembled the earlier gamble, when caravels 
were sent beyond Cape Bojador along the barren coast-line of the north-western 
Sahara to try to take Morocco from the rear and divert the rich gold trade of the 
trans~Saharan caravans to Portuguese shipping. To Cao and Dias the arid shores 
of the Namib desert and its prolongations, appeared equally barren, and, once the 
route to India had been proved, Portuguese ships steered well clear of this coast. 
For, in the words that Professor Axelson quotes from Pacheco Pereira’s rutter, 
‘In this land is no profit’. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, W. G, CLARENCE-SMITH 
London 


A History of the Bemba, by Andrew D. Roberts. Longman, 1974. 456pp. 
18 maps, 8 plates. £5-00; paperback £2-85. 


Although the Bemba of north-eastern Zambia are important both for their size 
and for the historic role they have played in their country’s history, Dr Roberts’ 
book is the first major history of these people. As such, it is unlikely to be sur- 
passed. In common with other recent full-length works on African peoples, the 
author has skilfully blended both written and oral sources. From an anthropo- 
logical standpoint the Bemba have been well described, notably by Audrey 
Richards, and although Dr Roberts is sparing of ethnographic and anthropological 
detail, he is fully aware of the findings of anthropologists. This emerges both in 
his treatment of Bemba political and social institutions and in his approach to 
Bemba oral tradition. Indeed, he devotes an entire chapter to the nature of his 
sources, including forms of traditional literature, social behaviour, relics and monu- 
ments, ideas of time and the value of genealogies and lists of chiefs. Among the 
written sources, he has paid special attention to missionary material, particularly 
in the archives of the Roman Catholic White Fathers, only recently made accessible 
to scholars. The work is based on original fieldwork conducted among the Bemba 
over a period of two years, and although Dr Roberts is candidly critical of their 
limitations, there is no doubt that his methods have borne fruit. In view of the 
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importance of the Bemba’s position in the long-distance trade of 19th century 
East and Central Africa, it is fortunate that Dr Roberts also possesses fieldwork 
experience among the Nyamwezi of Tanzania. 

' After discussing his sources, the author examines the largely mythological 
traditions about Bemba origins. He then describes their emergence from obscurity 
towards the end of the 18th century and another narrative chapter deals with the 
central figure of Chitapankwa who dominated Bemba life in the 19th century and 
who played host to Livingstone, the explorer-missionary. Two other chapters 
describe the European and missionary approaches at the turn of the century and 
the colonial occupation. The details and complexities of African local histories 
are often a stumbling block to the ordinary reader, but Dr Roberts offsets the 
difficulty in two ways. Not only does he provide two masterly analytical chapters, 
but also an outline chronology. Furthermore, he puts most of the technical 
details and arguments into appendices at the end of the book. The book is 
copiously illustrated and, in addition, there are six appendices, twenty tables and 
figures and eighteen maps. Altogether, the Bemba are to be congratulated on 
having such a scholarly and readable historian. 


Gaba Pastoral Institute, AYLWARD SHORTER 
Uganda 


Zambia: security and conflict, by Jan Pettman. Julian Friedmann, Lewes, 
1974. 284pp. 2 maps, bibliography, index. £425, 


It is perhaps a pity this book was not researched and written a couple of years 
later. It is not of course the author’s or the publishers’ fault. No one even at 
the beginning of 1974 could have foreseen the changes in Southern Africa that 
have occurred as a result of the coup in Portugal. Jan Pettman also wrote most 
of this well-researched book before the major constitutional changes of 1973. 
She makes a creditable attempt to update by discussing Zambia’s ‘ Second Republic’ 
in a final chapter, but elsewhere the last minute updating in the book is only 
partial. The old constitution and political system are referred to in the present 
tense and the conflict between past and present may be confusing to readers less 
well-informed about Zambia. 

The book is however the best attempt yet to examine the domestic and external 
factors in Zambia’s political life. The Zambian government’s search for security, 
both internal and external is a continuing obsession. Dr Pettman traces this 
search through government policies towards the white ruled south, towards political 
opposition within the country, and in Government policies on matters less obvi- 
ously connected with its own survival. She, like other writers both academic and 
journalistic, interprets most of Kaunda’s government’s policies as being dominated 
by this quest for a stable political order which will integrate Zambia’s diverse 
‘sub-national groups’ into a nation state, which will bring about real economic 
development, and which will enable the country so to strengthen itself that it can 
withstand hostile pressures from the minority regimes. This is the conventional 
way of seeing Zambia, and it is the way President Kaunda and his political col- 
leagues portray their own political activities. But reading Dr Pettman’s book at 
the same time as reading recent editions of the Times of Zambia I cannot help the 
feeling that there is another way of looking at what has been happening in that 
country. Increasingly, and in spite of the new political order in which there is 
meant to be a greater degree of political participation within the ruling party, there 
are signs of growing intolerance of political dissent, As Dr Pettman puts it, 
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‘UNIP is not prepared to tolerate an alternative authority and loyalty at a time of 
nation building’, but UNIP is not Zambia and outsiders do not do the country 
justice by appearing to accept the ruling party’s claim to be the arbiter of what is 
best for the country. UNIP activists who harrass non-party members are given 
covert or open encouragement by their leaders. In recent months the top leaders 
in the country have made speeches about dissidents that sound very like incitements 
to violence. Rarely does any political leader speak out in support of the consti- 
tutions, either old or new, both of which guarantee freedom of association, freedom 
of movement, etc. There are people in Zambia, some of whom are members of 
the ruling party, who firmly believe that the intolerant action of UNIP activitists 
against certain religious sects, against students, and against opposition elements 
both inside and outside the party, usually serve to increase tensions, unrest and 
instability in the country. Taking this point of view a step further it can be argued 
that the UNIP government’s drive for stability through unity by (in the words of 
President Kaunda himself) ‘crushing’ all opposition has actually made Zambia’s 
political system less stable and more prone to violent overthrow. I do think it is 
time for the conventional wisdom about tribalism and disunity to be revised. 
Tribal, political, regional, and other divisions exist in Zambia and in virtually 
every other country in the world. Zambia is not, as Dr Pettman says it is, signifi- 
cantly more split up than others. Political systems become stable when their 
constituent parts want them to be. A nation that learns to come to terms with 
own diversity is less likely to be prone to instability and conflict. 

There are many omissions in this book and some rather serious errors. The 
author says that Zambia has no combat aircraft, and yet Zambia’s airforce has had 
jet fighter aircraft since 1970, forming a small but probably effective deterrent to 
small-scale intervention from the south.. Writing about Zambia’s insecurity 
vis-a-vis South Africa she makes no mention whatever of the spy John Brumer 
who inveigled himself into Kaunda’s inner circle of advisers and assistants, 
became trusted as a friend and at the time of UDI and after was feeding Zambia’s 
secrets to Vorster and Smith. No mention is made of the university crisis of 
1971 that illustrated better than any other event the internal conflicts within the 
political system that still have to be resolved. 

Like other writers before her, Dr Pettman fails to cope with the gap between 
President Kaunda’s rhetoric and his actions. She quotes his speeches against 
capitalism and yet his own economic reforms of 1970/71 helped increase the size 
and power of a capitalist class, as he must have known they would. ‘There are 
many other examples of promised measures that have either failed to take effect 
or have been forgotten. One of the reasons, as Dr Pettman points out, is a bureau- 
cratic and confusing power structure. But another is undoubtedly President 
Kaunda’s own limitations as a leader. He is not, as portrayed in this book, a 
man of great power and dominance in party and government. He is often a 
clever political tactician. He is also a profound and usually humane political 
thinker, but his power is greatly limited by those around him. There have been 
many occasions when his orders have been disobeyed and his authority flouted— 
sometimes quite openly. This accounts for his way of doing things—of announc- 
ing major policy changes without always consulting the men most affected. And 
the reverse is also true: lack of consultation often means that the policy initiative 
is abortive, it is disobeyed because there was no consultation. 

The book does however display an accurate general insight into Zambia’s 
policy dilemmas. Zambia’s foreign policy, as current events have shown, is 
dominated by the desire to find friends outside, and to seek the end of racialism 
in the south—if possible by peaceful means. As far as internal policies go, the 
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problems remain and Dr Pettman gives an accurate account of them. Internal 
crises follow each other with only short interludes. The new constitution shows 
no signs of reducing their frequency. President Kaunda’s speeches during last 
October’s independence celebrations show his anxiety. The new political 
structure clearly has not given him all he hoped for. The country continues to 
be plagued by muddled administration and ineffective direction. Appallingly 
costly mistakes are made and discipline and accountability seem entirely lacking. 
Yet in spite of everything there are enormously encouraging and positive features 
about Zambia. It is difficult to think of more than a couple of other African 
countries where there is greater openness and freedom of speech, in spite of 
the growing political intolerance. If Zambia’s leaders would learn to trust each 
other enough there could be more. Parliament is livelier and more effective 
than it was under the old constitution when opposition parties were allowed. 
There has been a keen debate about the most sensitive issues of the powers of the 
state to detain or otherwise limit the freedom of the individual for political or 
other reasons. There are signs that in spite o=, or perhaps because of, the failures 
of the past Zambia’s agriculture might begin to lift itself up again. And Zambia 
is said, by those who know, to be a much better place to live in than it was ten 
years ago. 


BBC, London GRAHAM MYTTON 


Socialization in a Changing Society: Sukuma childhood in rural and 
urban Mwanza, Tanzania, by C. M. Varkevisser. CESO, The Hague, 1973. 
334pp. Illustrated, 3 maps, bilbiography. Paperback. 


This is a clearly-written, detailed study of Sukuma pregnancy, birth, infancy, 
childhood and adolescence against the background of their economy, religion and 
social structure. Miss Varkevisser was probably aware of the difficulties of 
making general assertions from the small samples of Sukuma with whom she was 
able to make such close personal contact. Sae points out the time-consuming 
nature of such research: ‘It took me ten months... to interview the thirty-two 
mothers of my sample’. She wisely avoided following too closely the methodology 
laid down for the intercultural study of socialization of which her study was a part, 
and leaves her conclusions to be deduced fram the many valuable ideas given 
throughout the book. 

It is possible that she over-stresses the magico-religious as a particularly interest- 
ing aspect of Sukuma life. A decade earlier the Bugika and Bugaru would have 
been characterized as dance societies competing against each other as a form of 
public entertainment with magic as a relatively minor factor related only to the 
private lives of their leaders rather than as secret societies. Alternatively it is 
possible to suggest that magical activities are progressively increasing in areas near 
to towns and that her samples reflected this. The Buchwezi groups which I 
knew in 1953 when I visited them again in 1963 seemed to be catering more 
than before for the lonely and worried. 

I find this book a valuable and interesting study carried out with care and 
insight. It could be a source of ideas for anyone concerned with cross-cultural 
studies and particularly useful is her description of some of the role conflicts in 
which residence in a Sukuma parish involved her. 


Heythrop College, R. E. S. TANNER 
London 
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Crocodile’s Eggs for Supper and other animal tales from Northern 
Uganda, by Rennie Bere. Deutsch, 1973. 124pp. Illustrated. £1-50. 


During the last hundred years or so, folk-tales in the West have been demoted 
from their place as an essential part of adult culture, and relegated to the nursery 
and the primary school. This change has largely vitiated their purpose, and their 
power to inform, to uphold, to strengthen, to counsel—in a word to educate—each 
new generation by passing on to it in an entertaining form the wisdom gained from 
past collective experience. Whether the change made them suitable for children, 
or whether the segregation of children as a reading public caused the change, is a 
moot point; what is certain is that when the tales had been disembowelled of 
everything that related to human nature and human needs, all that remained were 
“pretty little stories’, By being largely neglected until recent years, the folk-tales 
of Africa may be fortunate in escaping such severe Bowdlerization. 

That being so, I was sorry to see Rennie Bere’s fine collection from the Acholi 
of Northern Uganda described as ‘animal tales’, They are in fact anthropo- 
morphic, robust and full-blooded; and if any surgery has been performed on the 
originals by the author it has been done so skilfully as to leave the essential guts 
intact. Consequently, they are not for the sentimental animal-lover, nor for the 
squeamish. As children are neither sentimental nor squeamish as a rule, this is a 
book for them as well as for the adults around them. In this respect the illustra- 
tions match the text. They are representational in a sophisticated fashion, and it 
is a pity that as reproduced they may prove somewhat difficult for children to 
interpret easily. 


University of Sussex SYBIL MARSHALL 


Elders, Shades and Women-—ceremonial change in Lango, Uganda, by 
Richard T. Curley. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1973. x-+223pp. 
$8; £4. 


This is the first book about the Lango people of northern Uganda, to appear for 
over twenty-five years. As such, its place in the ethnographic literature of Africa 
is assured—the more so since it easily outclasses its predecessors. However the 
interest of this book is by. no means confined to the ethnographic. Dr Curley 
has subordinated his wealth of fieldwork material to a single theme: the relation- 
ship between religious practice and social change. This, of course, is not a new 
proposition, but it has seldom been tested in research, still less with the depth of 
time-scale which Curley is able to employ. Two previous studies of Lango have 
been published: J. H. Driberg’s, which dates from the period 1912-18 when Lango 
culture had only been lightly touched by the colonial experience; and T. T. S. 
Hayley’s, relating to the years 1936-7, by which time a cash crop economy and a 
new political structure had brought about drastic changes. Both writers, as it 
happened, were concerned with religion and ritual—Hayley almost exclusively so. 
Curley’s own concern during fieldwork in the mid-60s was to observe the cere- 
monial life of the Langi in its social context, and to set it against his predecessors 
findings. 

The result is a stimulating book which defies glib categorization. It is hardly a 
religious study as such, since the central issue of jok, the creator-power, on which 
so much ink has been expended by students of Nilotic culture, receives only passing 
consideration. The rituals are seen as social processes, rather than reflections of 
belief, and the area on which they shed most light is the changing relationship 
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between men and women. For during the past fifty years the ritual life of the 
Langi has increasingly passed into the hands of women. Of the two main cere- 
monial complexes which existed at the beginning of the colonial period, one 
continues to have some importance: this is the group of domestic ceremonies 
(kwer) which attempts to resolve the ambiguities of the married woman’s role in 
a patrilineal society. The other complex (etogo) was the concern of the elders, 
acting on behalf of the community as a whole in its relations with the dead; these 
ceremonies have now almost disappeared. By far the most flourishing ceremonies 
today are to do with spirit possession, and they have grown up entirely since 
Driberg’s day. The person possessed, the adept and the other participants are 
nearly always women, and several features of the ceremonies can be construed as 
gestures against the male sex. The prominence of women in spirit possession 
dctivities has been observed by other writers, notably I. M. Lewis. Curley 
explains the phenomenon not merely in terms of female resentment against male 
dominance in a patrilineal society, but also as a response to economic change. 
In pre-colonial Lango the wife controlled the subsistence produce from ‘her’ 
fields, but the new cash-crops of the colonial era were marketed by the husband. 
Thus men have added to their monopoly of political and judicial authority an 
unprecedented degree of economic control, while women have tried to compensate 
themselves in the sphere of ritual. 

_ Fundamentally, then, this book is a contribution to the study of social change, 
from an unusual and illuminating angle. Written with a clarity and directness 
rare in monographs of this kind, it is surely a book for social historians as well as 
social anthropologists. The only thing lacking is a photographic record of the 
ceremonies described, to set alongside those of Driberg and Hayley. 


Polytechnic of North London JoHN TosH 


The Murle: red chiefs and black commoners, by B. A. Lewis. OUP, 1972. 
163pp. £325. 


The borderlands between the Sudan and Ethiopia are still one of the least 
known parts of Africa, and historians and ethnographers will therefore be glad 
that the researches of the late B. A. Lewis on the Murle of the south-eastern Sudan, 
carried out largely when he was District Commissioner at Pibor between 1941 
and 1944, have at least been published. 

The Murle: red chiefs and black commoners opens with an account of early 
contacts with the Murle and the attempts of the Anglo-Egyptian government to 
prevent them raiding the Dinka, culminating in the severely punitive patrol of 
1912; and of the development of administration in the region. The final chapter 
considers the political system of the Murle in transition. But the main body of 
the book is a fairly conventional ethnographic account of what Lewis understood 
to be the structure of ‘traditional’ social organization. This was characterized for 
example by a division between the chiefly clan, Bulanec, and the common people; 
by a fourfold division into territorially-based ‘drumships’ or chiefdoms organized 
for military and ritual purposes; an age-set system; patrilineal clanship and 
inheritance, but interestingly, matrilineal blood-feuding groups. The description 
of political and legal principles is complemented by the analysis of a number 
of cases, and an indication given of the political rivalry between the chiefs on one 
hand, and the elders of the age-sets on the other. Lewis includes a brief chapter 
on ‘Thought and Religion’, offering material on myth and cult which clearly 
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parallels evidence from other parts of the south-eastern Sudan and western 
Ethiopia, and which will help greatly in the formulation of comparative questions. 

Concepts of space and time are discussed in the context of ecology and history; 
and in this as in other ways the influence of Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer studies is 
clear, Lewis himself had direct experience of Nuer country. But the Murle 
emerge as rather different from the Nuer, in spite of their common concern with 
cattle husbandry; indeed there appear to be striking contrasts with Nilotic society 
in general. By history and by tradition, the Nilotic peoples have been spreading 
out, segmenting and differentiating into independent groupings which retain no 
formal ties. The Murle also have traditions of separation and migration; but 
they preserve the ideal concept of a bounded, and internally structured, political 
community. ‘The whole tribe is thought of as four segments of a circle opposed 
to a hostile world’ (p. 151). The four drumships are grouped into opposed and 
complementary pairs; and when one disappears through accidents of history, it 
appears to be replaced by the division of another, a process which maintains 
the balance of the whole. The patterns of the homestead and of the village, 
` and of the traditional migrations, are ideally of the same form, a closed circle 
with four divisions; and the family, and categories of kin, are represented in an 
analogous manner. ‘This repeated expression of wholeness or unity through the 
symbolism of the fourfold division of a circle is fascinating; but one might ask 
whether the centralized, structured political organization of the Murle and its 
corresponding symbolism could be put in a broader context? Lewis minimizes 
the division between ‘red’ chiefs and ‘black’ commoners; but it does not seem. 
unlikely that, historically, it may represent the establishment of political dominance 
by one group over another. Such a history would make more sense of the internal 
discrepancies in traditions and customs which Lewis notes occasionally. 

The intrinsic interest of Lewis’ material is evident. The implications of his 
work for the comparative ethnography and history of this relatively neglected 
region should become increasingly clear as further research is undertaken. 


Institute of Social Anthropology WENDY JAMES 
Oxford 


War and Peace in the Sudan 1955-72, by Cecil Eprile. David and Charles, 
1974. 192pp. Man and Woman among the Azande, edited by E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard. Faber and Faber, 1974. 197pp. Illustrated. £450. 


In the first book the author describes as ‘the Sixteen-Years’ War’ the conflict 
in the Sudan, which, though on a scale of human suffering comparable with Biafra, 
received relatively little public interest in the world at large. The author, a 
journalist, has already done much to publicize the tragic events which began 
immediately after the withdrawal of the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium Govern- 
ment in 1955. At that point in history the Southern Sudanese, ethnically and 
culturally peoples of a variety of ‘negroid’ and mixed ‘hamitic’ stock, had in 
terms of political and economic development lagged far behind their northern 
neighbours. The latter would describe themselves as Arabs more closely linked 
in culture, language, and religious tradition with the Middle East. 

While the Southerners lacked the. capacity and resources to administer their 
region of the unified state, the Northerners were also relatively ill-equipped to step 
into the shoes of the departing British administrators. The legacy of the Slave 
Trade and aggression from the north had left deep suspicion among the Southerners 
and mutual antagonism, which, according to Northern Sudanese opinion, had 
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been aggravated by the British policy of protection for the South and a totally 
belated effort to work for integration before independence. 

The disturbances of 1955 culminating in the mutiny of the Equatorial Corps 
(the Southern Battalion of the Sudan Defence Force whose British officers with- 
drew in 1954), in which many northern traders and administrators lost their lives, 
were the start of hostilities. The author describes the years of violence during the 
military occupation of the South by the Northern Sudanese Army which followed 
not only killings but deaths from disease and malnutrition among the civil 
population who were uprooted and deprived of their subsistence economy, 
and among those who, in huge numbers, fled for refuge to neighbouring 
countries. 

After describing Northern Sudanese attitudes, and their suspicion of the role 
of Christian Missionaries who were later expelled from the South, he turns to the 
rise of the Southern liberation movement whose military wing was the Anya~Nya 
guerilla force, which achieved a remarkable degree of cohesion and effectiveness 
in the divided tribal circumstances of the South. Mention is made of Russian 
interest and alleged military assistance in the North, with hints of Israeli assistance 
in the South, and then the events leading to a negotiated settlement in 1972 under 
which the South achieved a regional government and a degree of local autonomy. 
The spirit of conciliation on both sides, though it may rest too much on the 
initiative of the present regime, holds out great promise for the future, though the 
task, not only of rehabilitation but development, is a formidable one in the South, 
hampered by lack of easily exploitable resources and great distances in 
communication. 

The author shows sympathetic understanding of the problems facing both parts 
of the country. The sources of information, largely from press and official 
reports, statements of politicians, and personal interviews, are more valuable as 
indications of opposing attitudes and the tragic nature of the long struggle rather 
than precise and tested records of historical events. The book is accompanied by 
a map showing tribal dispositions which is relevant but highly inaccurate. Never- 
theless the book presents an objective attempt to analyse the events of a disastrous 
period of African history in an area which is sometimes described as the buffer 
between the Arab and African worlds. 

The second work, Man and Woman Among the Azande, is of a very different 
nature though it concerns a people in the Southern Sudan who have been among 
those most cruelly affected by the ‘Sixteen Years’ War’. It takes the form of 
translated texts, some recorded orally during the author’s fieldwork in Zandeland 
as long ago as the late twenties, and some written texts provided by two literate 
Zande informants in the sixties, in which there are indications of changes which had 
taken place in the interim. As the author says, ‘anthropologists have, in their 
writings about African societies, dehumanized the Africans into systems and 
structures’ and the aim is to introduce to a European audience, as he puts it, 
‘the way they think and talk’. 

These texts do much to reveal the nature of social relationships and in particular, 
as the title suggests, the relationships and tensions between man and woman in 
Zandeland. The book is the last, published posthumously, of a long series 
of works on the Zande by the late Professor Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard 
which together are really an essential key to full understanding of these 
texts. 


Wolfson College, P. P. HOWELL 
Cambridge 
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The History of Malindi, by Esmond Bradley Martin; East African Literature 
Bureau, Nairobi, 1973. 3llpp. Maps, plates. Paperback. British Protest- 
ant Missions, by A. J. Tému. Longmans, 1972. 184pp. Maps, plates 
£300. The Zanzibar Letters of Edward D. Ropes, Jr., 1882-1892, edited by 
Norman Robert Bennett. African Studies Centre, Boston, 1973. 146pp. 


Dr E. B. Martin’s History of Malindi is, despite its title, mainly a geographical 
analysis of the East African coastal town. Indeed, the historical chapters at the 
beginning, though welcome, are the least successful part of the book. Because 
he has to rely almost entirely on secondary sources, the author has made some 
doubtful judgments—for example, about the date of the abandonment of Malindi. 
He also says Correa’s descriptions of Malindi are of a gossipy nature and that their 
dates do not conform to those of other writers but then proceeds to use Correa 
extensively as a source. It is when Dr Martin approaches the twentieth century 
that he comes into his own. He gives us fascinating and valuable details about 
agriculture, the retail and service businesses, the fishing and tourist industries, 
and the dhow trade. He traces the rise and fall of these activities and ferrets out 
the reasons for changes, which have hitherto been obscure. This is a local study 
at its best, providing details of the life of the people of a town and its surrounding 
district which in future will be of great value to historian, sociologist, and geo- 
grapher alike. It is no trouble to Dr Martin to measure the diameter and length 
of mangrove poles used for various purposes, to describe in detail the aspect and 
use of a boat, or to tell us all about different sorts of fish. More studies with such 
valuable minutiae are needed. 

Professor Temu’s book on British Protestant Missions in East Africa surveys the 
period between the firm establishment of the missions in 1874, and 1929—a date 
which he considers a landmark since it was then that many mission~educated 
Africans set up independent schools. This was a break which ultimately led to the 
development of ideas for political independence. 

The role of the missions in the establishment of British and German rule in East 
Africa, and the subsequent benefit which this rule brought to missionary activities 
is considered, as is the part missions played in the abolition of slavery, forced 
labour, and the acquisition of land. Some of the most interesting parts of the 
book are those which study the attitude of Christianized Africans towards their 
‘heathen’ neighbours. For example, Professor Temu finds it surprising that freed 
slaves who have been brought to Mombasa from Bombay, having been taken 
thither from Africa by slavers, do not have a more sympathetic atittude towards 
African cultural attitudes, but rather seek to impose Western and Christian beliefs. 
This is not, perhaps, so surprising, because these Africans came from parts of the 
interior where culture and conditions were very different from those of coastal 
Africans and, like many developing African countries today, they had tasted 
Western technology and found it to be appetizing. 

Professor Temu certainly throws new light on the missions and local reactions 
to them, trying, often successfully, to penetrate the African mind of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. This is a refreshing change from historians 
who consider only the European mind. However, one feels that he has not . 
altogether understood the aspirations of European missionaries when he condemns 
them for not appreciating the African culture heritage. This was, of course, their 
great dilemma: they had come, often at great cost to their family life, to preach an 
ethic which left no room for the incorporation of other cultural beliefs. This was 
evident to many of them, and a few quotations illustrating the intellectual torments 
some of them went through would have added further interest to the book. 
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It is a pity that this fascinating book is marred by misprints, mistakes (Freretown 
is certainly not 10 miles from Mombasa), and errors in the annotations. 

The Zanzibar Letters of Edward D. Ropes, edited by N. R. Bennett, is an excellent 
contribution to the growing list of published documents about East African history. 
Professor Bennett makes his characteristic competent contribution in providing 
explanatory notes to this American trader’s letters. Both the letters and Professor 
Bennett’s notes are new sources for late nineteenth century studies of Zanzibar 
life, politics, trade, and intrigues. 

Oxford C. S. NICHOLLS 


Land Policy in Buganda, by Henry W. West. CUP, 1972. 244pp. 13 maps, 
3 figures, bibliography. £650. 

Land tenure dominates West’s book. He painstakingly analyses the seemingly 
endless stream of land legislation affecting Buganda and for this reason alone the 
study must be of immense value to any administrator concerned with land legis- 
lation in traditional societies. 

However, this study is also of wider value. West is concerned not only with 
the legalistic details, but investigates their impact upon the local rural society. 
The book is a social history in the best academic tradition~—it details minutely 
the responses of one particular community to specific changes over a very limited 
time span. West’s main characters are not the strident colonial governors and 
nationalists who dominate so many of the histories of the colonial era, but the 
masses, both the ordinary white bureaucrats and the conservative African land- 
holders. 

The two groups are not portrayed as being in conflict. Rather, over time, each 
adjusts to the other. The African absorbs new land legislation at his own pace 
and in his own style, so that the nature of rural society changes but gradually. 
Anomalies emerge, for which corrective legislation has to be introduced. West 
recognizes the importance of land to the social structure of such societies; hence, 
perhaps, his preference for a gradual, evolutionary approach to reform. ‘The pace 
of change must be such as to retain the trust of the agrarian society. 

The Baganda are of particular interest to anyone concerned with social and 
economic reform in underdeveloped areas. Many experts have advocated the 
introduction of private land ownership as a prerequisite of agricultural advance. 
Such a system of land tenure was introduced into Buganda, more by accident 
than by design, as early as 1900. Sufficient time has therefore elapsed for assessing 
its impact. West identifies two major problems that have emerged; firstly, the 
position of the large number of tenant farmers, and secondly the subdivision and 
fragmentation of land through successive sale and inheritance. As yet the 
delinquent absentee landlord, common in many societies with private ownership, 
has not emerged strongly. West’s solutions to these problems are again gradual- 
istic. But then even Obote, avowed socialist and opponent of Buganda, left the 
capitalist land tenure system intact. 

Goldsmiths College, Davip A. HouGHam 

London 


Land Tenure among the Amhara of Ethiopia: the Dynamics of Cognatic 
Descent, by Allan Hoben. University of Chicago Press, 1973. xiv-+273pp. 
6 maps, 10 tables and figs. $9-50. 


With the Ethiopian revolution now in progress and jand reform at long last a 
probability rather than a remote possibility, this isa timely book. Itis an intensive 
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anthropological study of the rist system (inheritance of land through cognatic 
descent) in a particular sub-province of Ethiopia. It makes clear the underlying 
feudal nature of landholding in the highland provinces; brings out the great 
importance of land and makes, for the first time, the distinction between the 
theory of inheritance and its political and social reality. 

Professor Hoben also challenges some of the generally accepted theories about 
land tenure in Ethiopia—most notably that the peasants actually want land 
reform and this is proven for the example of Gojjam in this study. The other 
assumptions attacked are that power and status are based on land, that the Amhara 
peasants are land-poor and that there is little social mobility. In these cases the 
evidence seems less satisfactory and doubts arise over the identification of all the 
land-holders in this study as true peasantry and over the examples of social 
mobility that are given. 

But such disagreements merely emphasize the very real value of this book. 
It is the first in-depth investigation of any part of the systems of land holding 
and land ownership that obtain in Ethiopia, and a necessity for anyone interested 
in the study of Ethiopian politics, history or soctety. 


London PATRICK GILKES 


Councils in Action, edited by Audrey Richards and Adam Kuper. Cambridge 
Papers in Social Anthropology 6. CUP, 1971. 217pp. £320. 


The editors have presented a collection of seven papers on the theme of how 
councils work, each taking different ethnographic cases. One paper, by P. Spencer, 
who is already known for his work on East Africa, analyses the structure and 
politics of a northern English town council (before the current local government 
re-organization); and the other six papers draw upon material from various parts 
of Africa. Recent fieldwork is represented (for example the study made by 
A. F. Robertson of town committees in western Ghana, 1968-69), and also data 
drawn. from earlier fieldwork but viewed in historical perspective (for example, 
Audrey Richards’ own article on the Bemba conciliar system, which is based on 
observations made before the war as well as after). 

Most of the contributors share a view of ‘the council’ as a mechanism for 
getting things done, in a more or less effective manner, and of overcoming obstacles 
to action of various kinds. ‘Thus G. I. Jones describes the traditional composition 
and hierarchy of central Ibo councils in relation to the administrative history of 
eastern Nigeria; Adam Kuper analyses the traditional Kgalagari lekgota council 
as an instrument for the making and implementing of administrative and legal 
decisions; and R. G. Abrahams investigates the formal character of bridewealth 
negotiations among the Labwor of northern Uganda. There is talk of social 
machinery and the efficacy of institutions. This view of councils as a mechanism 
for action is derived particularly from the work of Professor Bailey, whose approach 
and terminology is followed by several contributors to this volume. His distinc- 
tion between élite and arena councils is discussed and elaborated, for example, 
by Kuper in his introductory essay, in terms of recruitment to membership, 
techniques of decision-making, etc. But this orientation of several of the studies 
to the utilitarian concerns of Bailey’s style of sociology leaves unanswered the 
more fundamental question of the sources of consensus, opposition and action 
within the societies examined. . 

Something of the wider historical situation and climate of political thought in 
which the activities of committees take on greater significance is provided by 
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Robertson’s study of Ghana. But more particularly, Maurice Bloch’s paper on 
the fokon’olona or community council of the Merina of Madagascar demonstrates 
how an organ such as a council cannot be understood as a pattern of behaviour 
or as a political mechanism outside the culture and history of the people who 
support its existence, and understand its purpose and nature tbrough their own 
conceptions of kinship, community, leadership, the relation of the villagers to 
the Government, etc. In contrast to many parts of Africa, Madagascar is relatively 
rich in local historical records, and Bloch shows how vital is the history of the 
fokon’ olona to an understanding of its present-day character. 

The introductory essays by each editor discuss these and other general ques- 
tions. But the main value of the collection remains in its substantive content, 
the provision of detailed facts concerning grass-roots politics and people of the 
kind which the social anthropologists are still so good at and which serve as a 
primary source of information for so many other disciplines and practical interests, 


Institute of Social Anthropology WENDY JAMES 
Oxford 


Correspondence Education in Africa, edited by A. Kabwasa and M. Kaunda. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973. 173pp. £3-50. 


This book is based on the proceedings of the first conference of correspondence 
educators in Africa, held in 1972 at Abidjan under the auspices of the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa. It reflects a minor revolution over the past 
ten years: correspondence education once available only by expensive courses 
from overseas is increasingly provided by non~-profit-making institutions based in 
Africa and aided by developed countries and the UN. 

The book’s sections on basic rural education, professional and administrative 
courses, in-service teacher training and post-secondary education illustrate the 
range of provision, although there is little direct description of secondary school 
substitution courses, which are an important aspect of the new provision. Perhaps 
the most useful section is the ‘Survey of African Correspondence Institutions’ 
which contains as much factual information as is available on all the known non- 
profit-making institutions in Africa, and thus provides some unique reference 
material. 

The editors’ view that correspondence education ‘has yet to make an impact in 
Africa’ is probably an understatement. Certainly the demand is there, and will 
continue to grow; it remains for the correspondence educators to continue working 
towards the most economical and efficient systems for learning-at-a-distance, both 
to satisfy individual aspirations and manpower needs in national development. 


University of Malawi RONALD CLARKE 


African Women in Towns: an aspect of Africa’s social revolution, by 
Kenneth Little. CUP,1973. viii+242pp. £4-90 hardbacked;£1-90 paperback. 


This useful review of the literature on African women in ‘modern’ towns south 
of the Sahara contains over 250 references, including some interesting unpublished 
material and many short articles not readily obtainable outside their country of 
publication. 

‘The author telescopes material from the period just after the war to the 1970s, 
as well as from west, east and southern Africa, seeing urbanization as a general 
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factor relatively unaffected by differing national political and economic structures. 
He argues that throughout Africa there is an over-riding traditional rural male 
dominance and control over women which results in similar motives for women’s 
migration to urban ‘freedom’. This is a reasonable first-order generalization, 
but Little appears to underestimate the existence of variation in the position of 
women in different traditional rural cultures and the effect of this on their patterns 
of migration to and behaviour in towns. 

He points out that formal Western-valued education is significant for social 
change, but that women are throughout Africa educationally at a disadvantage, 
so that their upward mobility is generally through marriage. Yet, ironically, 
uneducated women in town, having a more restricted range of resources and choices 
open to them, are less likely to enter long-term marriages than elite educated 
career women. 

Little does not claim to be producing a comprehensive review of the literature, 
academic and general. But of particular interest to the present reviewer is his 
point that, for eastern Africa, ‘the available material is with important exceptions 
less promising, and its relative scarcity reflects, I believe, those regions’ slower 
rate of change’ (p. 3). Both this claim about the material and his consequent 
inference seem difficult to support. 

Painted, as it is, with a broad brush on a large canvas, this is an important 
contribution. Though finally, in the light of the variety of regimes, what precisely 
is ‘Africa’s own particular species of social revolution’ (p. 198), to which Little 
seems to attach importance in his sub-title and closing words, but gives no sub- 
stance in the body of the work ? 


Queens’ College, DENNIS PAIN 
Cambridge 


Frantz Fanon: a critical study, by Irene Gendzier. Wildwood House, 1973. 
xvi+300pp. Frontispiece, bibliography, index. £475; paperback £1-75. 


Of the prophets of the African revolution of the 1960s, few have enjoyed the 
success of Frantz Fanon, the late Martiniquean psychiatrist and political writer 
whose most famous book, The Wretched of the Earth, became an instant classic in 
the literature of decolonization. Fanon’s personal magnetism and tortured 
brilliance make him a natural subject for a biographical study. Initially it was 
such a book which Dr Irene Gendzier had in mind but the paucity of information 
on Fanon’s life soon led her to concentrate upon this thought and influence instead. 
The present book is the result. In the opinion of the present reviewer it is the best 
of the Fanon books: a sympathetic, well-balanced study of the principle themes of 
the man’s work and of his influence. Nonetheless, perhaps due to the difficulties 
in coming to grips with the quicksilver elusiveness and rhetorical flashes of Fanon’s 
writing, it fails finally to convey the complexity of his thought or to be sufficiently 
critical of his ultimate significance, 

Professor Gendzier is essentially interested in the development of Fanon’s ideas. 
Drawing upon a series of interviews with many of Fanon’s friends and contem- 
poraries, she is able to present a convincing account of his intellectual development, 
from his early days as a medical student in Lyons, to his psychiatric training, 
experiences at the clinic at Blida-Joinville, and his career as an FLN publicist in 
Tunisia. Against the views of Peter Geismar, she argues for the essential con- 
tinuity in Fanon’s preoccupations from his first book, Black Skin White Mask 
to the more complex pyrotechnics of his last work, The Wretched of the Earth. 
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One of the most interesting parts of Gendzier’s book is her discussion of the 
changing official Algerian view of the role of Fanon in the revolution. Despite, 
or perhaps because of the concentration on the main themes of Fanon’s thought, 
however, all of this has resulted in a curiously disjointed work, in which no over- 
all assessment emerges and the reader is left wondering what the fuss was all about. 
‘Are the Algerians right to turn their backs upon one who was previously received 
as a brother in the struggle? Was Fanon the Marx of the African revolution, 
or merely its Mazzini? Does the power of his most famous work, stem from the 
incisiveness of its analysis of the colonial situation, or the fact that its murky insights 
and rhetorical violence best mirrored the anger, bitterness and expectations of a 
generation of Third World people? ‘These difficult questions are not broached. 


University of California, EDMUND BURKE ITI 
Santa Gruz 


Inequality: Social Stratification Reconsidered, by Lloyd A. Fallers, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago & London, 1973. xi+330pp. Figs., tables, 
bibliography, index. £625. 


Lloyd Faller’s collected essays appeared shortly before his untimely death. 
Re-reading them brings home the extent of our loss, and the importance of his 
contribution to the understanding of African societies. 

Most of these essays will be well-known to the Africanist. Half the book is made 
up of his contributions to The King’s Men, the already classic study of Buganda, 
which appeared under his editorship ten years ago. His essay on the predicament 
of the African chief in Uganda fits in easily with them, and might, indeed, well 
have been published in the same volume. Two essays tackle the problem of 
social stratification in Africa more generally, including one, already famous, which 
asks whether African cultivators are to be called ‘peasants’, There is an even 
more wide-ranging paper on the nature of the new states in the Third World, 
which, alone among these papers, suffers rather from being dated, although it is 
still well-worth re-reading. The only paper which does not quite fit is on the 
“Trickle Effect’ in the United States, whereby consumer items ‘trickle’ from the 
elite to the general population, and, as they become generally available in a cheap 
form, give the illusion of occupational success. 

The one new paper is the introductory essay, but it is an extended discussion of 
social inequality of great originality and importance. Stressing the meaning of 
social differentiation for the actors, and their own models of stratification, he 
mounts a superb critique of mechanical, structural-functionalist and Marxist, 
stratigraphical images. It is at once a summary and a development of the essenti- 
ally Weberian perspective reflected in all the essays in the book, and I recommend 
it strongly to all social scientists and historians. 


University College, London ADAM KUPER 
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THE POLITICS OF DECOLONIZATION 
IN PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


JosEPH C. MILLER 


ANGOLA’S INDEPENDENCE, marked for 11 November of this year, will end exactly 
400 years of Portuguese colonialism in west-central Africa, and will simul- 
taneously terminate a presence that lasted over half a millenium in Guinea- 
Bissau, the nearby drought-stricken Cape Verde Islands, and equatorial São 
Tomé and Principé, and nearly as long in Moçambique. At the time of writing 
(17 February), the politics of independence have moved smoothly in all the 
Lusophone nations-to-be, except in Angola; there the full array of political 
forces present in modern Africa converges on a transitional government and an 
eventual successor whose political shape has not yet become clear. Political 
coalitions in Lisbon, no more than relatively stable since the coup of 25 April 
1974 that propelled Lusophone Africa toward independence, are spread over a 
wide range, extending from church, landed and financial interests to socialists 
and radicals of many varieties, and some of these parties have attempted to 
support like-minded groups present in the former colonies. 

Generally the identity of the leaders of the Lusophone nations is clear, as the 
PAIGC in Guinea-Bissau and FRELIMO in Mocambique undisputedly 
dominate African politics in those two territories. Some tension divided the 
PAIGC of Guinea-Bissau from the Portuguese in the Cape Verde Islands; 
but several ephemeral local parties did not survive PAIGC determination to 
unite islands and mainland under its sway. A little known party called the 
Movimento de Libertagao de São Tomé e Principe (MLSTP) has been the only 
identified political force in the two equatorial Atlantic islands. But in Angola 
at least four nominally African parties—the Movimento Popular para a Inde- 
pendência de Angola (MPLA), the Frente Nacional da Libertagao de Angola 
(FNLA), the União para a Independência Total de Angola (UNITA), and the 
Frente para a Libertagao do Enclave de Cabinda (FLEC)—have captured 
headlines from the richest of Portugal’s African possessions. Politics in Angola 
and Moçambique also reflect the presence of numerous European Portuguese 
settlers, estimated at from 300,000 in Angola arid (less reliably) at around 
170,000 in Moçambique at the time of the April coup. 

The constellations of Portuguese and African political interests operate in 
a universe that includes numerous interested outside parties. Nations of the 
socialist bloc, notably the USSR and the People’s Republic of China, have 
backed certain of the African parties through their development as liberation 
movements, and may be presumed to retain an interest in the politics of the 


Dr Miller is presently on sabbatical leave from the University of Virginia where he 
teaches African history. 
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new nations. The United States and some of Portugal’s other NATO allies 
have substantial investments in the natural resources of Angola and Moçambique. 
The nations and blocs of the northern hemisphere also have broader strategic 
interests vis-a-vis one another in the shipping Janes that pass Mocambique and 
the potential port facilities that Cabo Verde, Angola, and other former colonies 
might offer. While Guinea-Bissau’s African neighbours have little direct 
stake in the future of that small west African nation, numerous and momentous 
questions arise for the countries of southern Africa with the ending of Portu- 
guese rule in Angola and Moçambique, since independence there must affect 
the continuation of white minority rule in Rhodesia/Zimbabwe, the Republic 
of South Africa, and South West Africa/Namibia. Presidents Mobutu of 
Zaire, Banda of Malawi, and Kaunda of Zambie also appear to assess events in 
Angola and Mocambique as vital to their own respective nations’ futures, while 
Tanzania will remain actively associated with FRELIMO in Moçambique. 

With events proceeding at such speed and longer term developments still 
at least partly concealed behind a barrage of conflicting press releases and 
rumours, it is unlikely that casual observers of Lusophone Africa will find it 
easy to make sense of recent trends there. The following notes outline in 
_ highly simplified terms some of the dominant political interests at stake (as 
they appeared in February 1975) and also sketch some of the underlying strate- 
gies seemingly in effect at that date. Little explicit consideration is given here 
to the vital economic issues affecting—and affected by—the independence of © 
Portugal’s African colonies. It should also be understood that these notes 
were not originally composed for publication, but the editors of African Affairs 
have suggested that readers of this journal might find them useful.* 


Portugal 

The African colonies loomed large in the bacxground to the April 25 coup 
in several senses: the colonial wars in Guinea, Angola, and Moçambique were 
consuming well over 50 per cent of the Portuguese government budget, and 
military expenses were projected to increase even as investments at home in 
education and social services were squeezed to free the funds necessary for the 
war effort. Further, the army, while apparently no longer losing, at least in 
Moçambique and Angola, foresaw little prospect of a clear-cut victory. Student 
unrest in Lisbon, increasingly frequent refusals of young Portuguese to be 
inducted, and a swelling tide of illegal emigrants to other European countries 
disturbed the domestic political scene in the mother-country. And the army, 
in an attitude not unlike that evident in Africen military coups during the 
1960s, held bureaucratic inefficiency and political bungling (often much the 
same thing in Caetano’s Portugal) responsible for both domestic unrest and 
their inability adequately to prosecute the war. 

The younger officers who successfully seized power on 25 April reflected the 


*I must thank the members of the African politics seminar at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, London, for their knowledgeable comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper, some of which have been incorporated into the present text. 
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reformist tendencies long evident among Lisbon students, and shared Marxist 
ideological tenets with Portugal’s underground Communist Party and some 
socialists. Those in this vaguely defined area of the Portuguese political spec- 
trum had no idea how deeply their true strength ran in a country where overt 
political activity had been restricted by unrelenting government repression for 
nearly half a century. It was therefore prudent to choose as their figurehead 
General António Spinola, a top Portuguese military officer who had captured 
the public imagination by openly going on record as saying that Portugal’s 
African wars were unwinnable. It was thus in the name of withdrawal from 
Africa that the Armed Forces Movement (or MFA, Movimento das Forgas 
Armadas), as the younger officers called themselves, and revolution came to 
Portugal. In their first moves after the coup they also reached out to broaden 
popular support by inviting representatives from several political parties to 
join in forming a government ‘of national salvation’. 

But the superficial unity of the government on getting Portugal out of the 
African wars hardly concealed more profound differences on many issues 
including the manner and speed of withdrawal. Spinola favoured a policy 
of continued federation or association with the larger and wealthier territories 
that also contained significant Portuguese minority populations; but even he 
had no visible hesitation in releasing Guinea-Bissau, an uneconomic triangle 
of little strategic value, already effectively governed in part by the PAIGC; 

and Portuguese Guinea therefore became the Republic of Guinea-Bissau on 
10 September 1974. His hesitation over the future of Moçambique, and especi- 
ally Angola, compounded with murkily defined issues in domestic politics, led 
to a polarization between the president (Spinola) and the Armed Forces Move- 
ment, in which Spinola may have overplayed his hand in September: a crisis 
was reached amid rumours of right-wing coups, American CIA involvement, 
and attempted assassinations, and the Armed Forces Movement forced Spinola’s 
resignation on 30 September 1974, It may not have been coincidental that 
tensions had risen just as the Armed Forces Movement and the Socialist Foreign 
Minister, Mario Soares, were moving toward an agreement with FRELIMO 
under the terms of which the African party joined in a transitional government in 
Moçambique on 20 September. Full independence was planned for 25 June 1975. 

Spinola’s departure ensured at least the temporary ascendancy of the Marxist- 
oriented younger military officers. These tidied up the political balance of 
the cabinet in Lisbon and reaffirmed their intention to speed the other African 
territories toward settlements similar to that in effect in Moçambique. Agree- 
ment was quickly attained with the Liberation Movement of São Tomé and 
Principé, and an MLSTP-dominated transitional government assumed power 
on 21 December 1974, with independence planned for 12 July 1975. Negotia- 
tions over the future of the Cape Verde Islands, in a strategically important 
location four hundred miles off the westernmost tip of Africa and near the 
circum~Africa sea lanes from Europe to the Indian Ocean stalled: the claim of 
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PAIGC to represent the population of the islands as well as that of the main- 
land complicated matters, but latest reports indicate that the Cape Verdes will 
become independent as well on 5 July 1975, with the PAIGC in charge but 
accepting independence separate from Guinea-Bissau in return for financial 
and technical aid desperately needed on islands now in their seventh consecutive 
year of serious drought. 

Angola presented even more complex problems. In the first place, the three 
(some argue that there are four, FLEC being of doubtful status) liberation 
movements experienced some difficulty in forming a common front for negotia- 
tions with the Portuguese: Lisbon could not transfer political authority there 
until it found someone to hold the reins of government. Secondly, the numer- 
ous European population of the colony could bring some pressure to bear on 
their own behalf in Lisbon. A third barrier to quick transfer of power in 
Angola existed in the petroleum, coffee, diamond, iron, and other resources that 
attracted the attention of not only Portugal but also South Africa, the United 
States, Japan, Germany, and other nations. But those dedicated to disengage- 
ment prevailed in Lisbon, a forceful governor/high commissioner (Admiral 
Rosa Coutinho) managed to contain local violence, the MPLA, UNITA and 
FNLA pasted together a common front by January 1975, and the newspapers 
of 17 January announced that the parties meeting at Penina in Portugal’s 
Algarve had agreed on the structure of a transitional government with inde- 
pendence planned for 11 November of this year, the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first Portuguese military post in the territory. 

For the present, the Armed Forces Movement and those committed to 
ending Portugal’s involvement in Africa seem firmly in the Lisbon driver’s seat. 
Plans for elections in the metropole and public definition of the future role of 
the MFA were deferred until the timetable for withdrawal had been set. There 
seems little likelihood that the MFA and its allies will be dislodged before the 
last of the colonies is due to be released in November, and so the politics of 
independence in Portugal seem stable for the moment. But ten months 
before the Revolution of 25 April, few could have predicted the far-reaching 
changes that have occurred in the ten months to date since the coup. 


Socialist bloc nations 

The Soviet Union is believed to have provided aid of various sorts to at least 
three of the African liberation movements since their adoption of military 
approaches to their political problems. It has now seen the ideologically 
compatible PAIGC assume power as the government of Guinea-Bissau and 
finds FRELIMO, also avowedly socialist, indisputedly the dominant party 
in Moçambique. Its closest Angolan connections in the past have been with 
the MPLA, but the position of that party in Angolan politics is by no means 
so Clearly superior. In so far as the USSR has been supporting African political 
independence, its general aims appear on the verge of realization. What other 
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specific goals it may have are not well known; it cannot reasonably, in the light 
of past experience with independent African governments, expect materially 
to influence the policies of the regimes in the newly-emerging Lusophone 
nations, and FRELIMO’s apparent openness to co-operation with the Republic 
of South Africa and requests for aid from the US indicate that independent 
Guinea, Angola and Moçambique will not necessarily repay past favours with 
excessive gratitude. 


People’s Republic of China 

China has not been deeply involved with the politics of nationalism in Portu- 
guese Africa. She has been alleged to have backed UNITA in Angola, but 
the extent and significance of UNITA’s association with China is open to 
question. COREMO, a minor movement in Mocambique with some connec- 
tions with China, has been swallowed up for the present in the flood tide of 
FRELIMO’s triumph there. But China has also given aid to the other libera- 
tion movements and is said recently to have swung behind the FNLA, usually 
regarded as representative of Western interests in Angola, in the hope of counter- 
ing the USSR-backed MPLA. While China’s direct political interest may be 
small, all the movements have drawn ideological inspiration from her and will 
probably continue to retain their interest in China’s approaches to nation- 
building and economic development. - 


The USA and NATO nations 

Leaving aside Dr Kissinger’s evident concern with the presence of a Com- 
munist minister (Alvaro Cunhal) in the Lisbon government and the implications 
of this for the NATO alliance, Angola and Mocambique are viewed in these 
quarters as affecting the entire balance of power in white Southern Africa and 
to weigh in the world political balance between East and West. African 
governments in the two largest Portuguese colonies will extend Black Africa 
to the very borders of Rhodesia and the Republic of South Africa, thus raising 
the possibility of more effective guerilla action against the gold and diamond 
resources of the Republic and, of rather less concern, against Rhodesia’s chrome. 
The US and Europe have a substantial interest, strategic and financial, in the 
oil and metals of Angola; Texaco’s reported recent find of a field off north- 
western Angola, estimated at half the size of Nigeria’s (and ten times the size 
of the adjacent, much publicized Cabinda-Gulf resources), can only heighten 
American concern for its own petroleum supplies and for the prosperity of two 
of the world’s multi-national giants. ; 

Angola and Moçambique also possess strategic military significance in the 
eyes of American and some NATO policy-makers. The Soviet naval build-up 
in the Indian Ocean has received substantial publicity in recent months, and 
American access to the Indian Ocean depends in part on passage around the 
Cape of Good Hope and on refuelling bases in eastern Africa or adjacent 
islands. There may be fear that Moçambique could offer port facilities to 
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the USSR. The tanker routes from the Middle Zast to Europe and the US also 
pass the shores of Mocambique and Angola; these will remain of substantial 
interest even after the reopening of the Suez Canal, owing to the inability of 
the Canal to handle the larger super-tankers of the 1970s and to political in- 
stability inthe Middle East. While Britain may decide to withdraw from its naval 
facilities at Simonstown in the Republic, other NATO powers such as the 
French have revealed Europe’s concern with nava. control of the southern oceans 
through their public consideration of the possibil:ty of reoccupation of the base. 

While Britain may be Portugal’s oldest ally, the US seems likely to become 
the most deeply involved of Portugal’s moderr. allies in her former African - 
territories. And Angola, where American funcs have long been behind the 
Zaire-based FNLA, seems to have been the focal point of US concern to date. 
The US has had no known comparably direct activity in Moçambique or Guinea- 
Bissau. It is not clear how the Department of State might attempt to work 
through Lisbon to influence events in Africa, smce NATO affairs and access 
to the Lajes air base in the Azores seem to dominate American concerns there 
at the moment. There can be little doubt, however, that the US has not 
discouraged the efforts of various Portuguese groups to disrupt the movement 
toward independence in Angola and Moçambique and we shall come to this 
point in a moment. 


South Africa 

Prime Minister Vorster and his Nationalist Party colleagues cannot help but 
feel vitally threatened by the events in the last ten. months in Portuguese Africa. 
South Africa’s industrial complex centred on the Transvaal Rand draws some 
200,000 workers each year from Moçambique and has in the past counted on 
their docility as one element in the delicate balance of racial/industrial relations 
in the Republic; the possible effect of highly pcliticized Moçambique labour 
coming to the Rand in the future is hard to calculate. While initial relations 
between FRELIMO and South Africa have been conducted in a ‘correct if 
wary tone, there is much less certainty now than a year ago that sufficient 
numbers of mine workers will continue to be forthcoming at wages in line with 
South African economic and political practices.* 

Of more immediate significance, perhaps, is northern South Africa’s depen- 
dence on Mocambique’s harbour at Lourenço Marques for both imports and 
exports. The shortest and by far the most economical rail route to the sea 
terminates there; alternative routings would drastically overload South African 
railway capacity to Durban or south to the Cape. The huge hydro-electric scheme 
fully within Mocambique territory at Cabora Bassa on the Zambezi has been 
financed in significant part by South African capital and South Africa has been 
expected to purchase 70 per cent of the kilowatts produced. The transition 


*See the article by Roger Leys, ‘South African Gold Mining in 1974’, in this present 
number of African Affairs, p. 196. 
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to independence in Moçambique is taking place even as the storage lake behind 
the dam begins to fill (since November 1974) and as the first generators come 
on line (planned for April 1975), and South Africa must now count on delicate 
negotiations as the minimal condition of fulfilment of the scheme’s promise. 

South Africa has similar but less extensive interests at stake in Angola. 
The South Africans have joined the Portuguese in the development of the 
Cunene River project, a complex of dams, settlement, and irrigation works 
extending all along the river that forms the western part of Angola’s border with 
Namibia/South West Africa. The Cunene is an area of particular sensitivity, 
owing to the fiercely independent behaviour of the Ovambo people who live on 
both sides of the border; in January, those on the Namibian side for the second 
time boycotted elections held in that territory and embarrassed Vorster’s plans 
for political evolution in South West Africa. South Africa also has diamond 
and other mining and industrial investments in Angola that she would un- 
doubtedly like to protect. 

The possibility of concerted military action along the northern borders of 
South and South West Africa must alarm the government of the Republic. 
Although there have been no open threats of this nature from FRELIMO or 
the Angolan movements since 25 April, the long and hard-to-defend border 
between Angola and Namibia continues to occupy the attention of an uncertain 
number (though believed to be large) of South African troops in Namibia, 
especially in the Caprivi Strip. There can be little doubt that the implied 
threat of future infiltration will condition negotiations on dams, workers, ports 
and investments that seem likely to be given extended public attention. 

At the present moment one can only guess at the exact relationship between 
political changes in Angola and Mocambique, and Prime Minister’s Vorster’s 
flurry of diplomatic activity in southern and west Africa. ‘Dialogue’ with 
Black Africa, an apparent willingness to discuss matters of mutual interest 
with Moçambique, scarcely veiled pressure on Rhodesian Prime Minister 
Jan Smith, and gestures toward political reform in South West Africa, have all 
intensified or been introduced since the coup of 25 April 1974. While the 
background cause of Vorster’s activity seems clear, its full meaning has not 
yet begun to emerge; one possibility seems to be that Vorster conceives of 
Portuguese withdrawal as opportunity for a further expansion of South African 
“sub-imperialism’ into the former colonies. According to this scenario, Portugal 
is far too weak economically to effect a neo-colonialist follow-up to colonial rule; 
while the US and others may wish to suspend further investment until the 
political waters clear, South Africa can build on its already substantial base in 
the Portuguese territories and, in the long run, emerge with a consolidated 
position in the southern half.of the continent. What the implementation of 
such a policy might mean in political terms is not yet evident, although the 
initially courteous relationship with FRELIMO seems consistent with long-term 
goals of this type. 
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Rhodesia 

Given South Africa’s apparent willingness to throw the white Rhodesian 
regime to the wolves, Prime Minister: Smith would seem to have no initiatives 
in the present situation and few strategic options. As of mid-January 1975, 
the “peace initiatives’ of December seemed to have foundered on Smith’s 
intransigence, but by February the way to a constitutional conference seemed 
partly to open again. The threat of guerilla warfare by the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU), annoying but not fatal with the Portuguese fighting 
FRELIMO in Moçambique and 2,000-3,000 South African troops helping to 
defend Rhodesia’s northern borders, increased with the announcement of a 
pull back of the Republic’s troops and would increase many times over again if 
ZANU should gain the active support of a FRELIMO government. Rhodesia’s 
critically important rail link from Salisbury to Beira would remain open then 
only at the pleasure of Mocambique authorities. The only question would 
seem to be how Vorster might be able to use his influence, if any, with Mocam- 
bique to retard the seemingly inevitable tightening of the screws on Rhodesia, 
and it is by no means clear how far he would be willing to go in doing so. 
Zaire 

Zaire President Mobutu Sese Seko has emerged as one of the more aggressive 
of the African leaders involved in the current reordering of central and southern 
African politics. ` Zaïre politics have in the past shown a tendency to reverber- 
ate in Angola, and it may be presumed that shock waves could also travel in the 
opposite direction; this is so in part owing to the ethnic indistinctness of the 
Zaire/Angola border, with Kongo living on both sides of it in the west, and 
Cokwe/Lunda populations to the east and south. Affairs on either side of the 
border have become even more intimately bound together by the flight since 
1961 of some 250,000 refugees from Angola to Zaire. The enclave of Cabinda, 
no more distinct in ethnic terms than the rest of Angola’s borders, possesses 
at least a special attraction for Mobutu since, until Texaco’s recent discovery’ 
of oil farther south, it exuded the allure of southern Africa’s richest source of 
petroleum. All of this is in addition to whatever visions Mobutu may hold 
of himself as a grand political strategist, the ‘arbiter of central Africa’. He is 
also widely regarded as acting on behalf of American interests in the region. 

Mobutu has patiently supported the FNLA throughout the decade since his 
coming to power (1965), providing the party with sanctuaries in Zaire territory, 
tolerating the hundreds of thousands of refugees from Kongo territories in 
north-western Angola, favouring its president, Holden Roberto (who is also 
Mobutu’s brother-in-law), with economic and other advantages. In recent 
months he has undertaken the public role of host to talks between the Portuguese 
and the various liberation movements and between the liberation movements 
themselvés as they sought to patch up the divisions of ten years of fighting one 
another as well-as the Portuguese. It has been reported that Mobutu had 
entertained less overt relations with the Portuguese in prior months as well. 
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His obvious interest lies in manoeuvring the FNLA into a position of control 
within Angola and in using his influence with Roberto to negotiate advantageous 
arrangements with regard to the repatriation of refugees and access to Cabinda 
oil, and coincidentally to assure protection of American, South African, Belgian 
and British interests in diamonds near Angola’s north-eastern border with 
Zaire. All this assumes, of course, that he harbours no more ambitious designs 
at the expense of his erstwhile protégés. The Benguela Railroad, which has 
historically been important for the transport of Katanga/Shaba copper to the 
sea, may not retain its present significance if the projected all-rail link to the 
Zaire river is completed. 


Zambia, Congo (Brazzaville), Tanzania, Malawi . 

Neither Zambia nor Congo (Brazzaville) have the direct involvement of 
South Africa or Zaire in the future of Portuguese Africa. The Congo (Brazza~- 
ville) has supported the FNLA’s chief rival, the MPLA, by offering base 
facilities to MPLA units operating in Cabinda. Zambia has allowed transit 
of material for the MPLA’s eastern front war. Congo (Brazzaville) would 
probably welcome any MPLA gains at the expense of Mobutu’s favoured 
FNLA, but Zambia’s President Kaunda has been reported to have shown a 
favourable disposition to the FNLA, perhaps to safeguard Zambia’s access 
to the Benguela Railroad as an outlet for its copper. Zambia also tends to see 
the Portuguese territories as parts of the larger southern African picture, with 
special emphasis on their relationship to hastening the introduction of majority 
rule in Zimbabwe. A tendency to unite against South African ‘sub-imperial- 
ism* would seem one possibility, given the probable emergence of socialist or 
‘African socialist’ regimes in all three territories. 

Tanzania has maintained close ties with FRELIMO and the MPLA since the 
beginning of the wars for liberation, accepting as many as 60,000 Mocambican 
refugees since the 1960s, and affording supply lines for both FRELIMO’s war 
front in northern Moçambique and the MPLA’s eastern front in Angola, as 
well as providing a variety of other ideological and diplomatic supports. How- 
ever, it seems unlikely that a FRELIMO government in independent 
Moçambique will remain as receptive to Tanzanian influence as the earlier. 
government-in-exile in Dar-es-Salaam. The independence of Angola also 
relieves the MPLA of the necessity of relying on distant aid from its earlier 
eastern African sponsor. Malawi, poised ambivalently between exporting - 
labour to the South African Rand and its geographical location in the middle of 
Black Africa, has been similarly torn in its relations with FRELIMO. This 
question has considerable significance for domestic Malawian politics because 
of FRELIMO’s association with dissident Malawian politicians and the Mocam- 
bicans’ ability to sow political and military disruption in the country’s southern 
regions. President Banda’s recent friendly overtures to the emergent govern- 
ment of Moçambique seem intended to heal past differences, but there is no 
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certainty that FRELIMO’s leadership will forgive and forget. Given internal 
stability in Moçambique, a FRELIMO government could influence the future 
of its smaller neighbour very significantly. 


Moçambique 

The political transition in Moçambique, now underway since late September, 
has proceeded without overt incident. The cabinet, composed of seven 
FRELIMO ministers (including prime minister Joaquim Chissano) and three 
Portuguese representatives, has been tackling the country’s serious economic 
problems and has avoided doctrinaire and extreme statements; meanwhile, 
FRELIMO control of the bureaucracy has been strengthened with the appoint- 
mentof African governors in Beiraandother districts. Undependableelements of 
the Portuguese army have been shipped back to Portugal, while integration of the 
remainder with fighting forces of FRELIMO has begun to gain momentum. 

The most newsworthy developments in Moçambique, although of problematic 
significance, have centred on the reaction of the 170,000 metropolitan Portuguese 
present in late April 1974, A few whites attempted an apparently unco-ordinated 
coup by seizing control of a Lourenço Marques radio station in the aftermath 
of racial violence in August and September; the Portuguese army ended the 
affair without bloodshed. A mass exodus of emigrés into South Africa has 
been reported, but there appear to be no reliable estimates of its magnitude 
except that the true number probably reaches into thousands rather than 
hundreds; other thousands of Europeans Portuguese have boarded planes 
destined for Lisbon. The effects of these departures have been felt especially 
in the decline of essential government services, and the need to retain the 
confidence of skilled whites no doubt helps to explain FRELIMO’s moderate 
tone. Mocambique’s financial position, never strong, has been further weak- 
ened by the flight of many whites and the consequent breakdown of some of 
the country’s infrastructure. African strikes immediately after the coup, 
leading to congestion in the seaports (now abated) and famine in the Beira 
region have added to the transitional government’s worries. 

More flamboyant have been the manoeuvrings of one of Mocambique’s most 
colourful and potentially dangerous characters: Portuguese businessman and 
wheeler-dealer Jorge Jardim. Jardim is believed to have a record of involvement 
with mercenary operations in the Congo and to have well-concealed but exten- 
sive wealth. It may have been no more than putting two and two together, 
but there were repeated reports of a Jardim-~-financed mercenary force assembling 
in Sweden, Italy, and Rhodesia, perhaps to the order of 1,000 to 2,000 men. 
Given the delicate relations between FRELIMO’s armed forces in Moçambique 
- and the remnants of what was once a Portuguese army of 70,000 metropolitan 
_and African conscripts, the effects of a mercenary intrusion seem impossible 
to predict. ‘This seems unlikely to happen, however, in the absence of nearby 
sanctuaries, and so the political situation in Moçambique appears stable and 
economic problems of much more pressing importance. 
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Angola. 

The situation in Angola is just the reverse, with all the potential for trouble 
there in the political arena and the country’s economic position particularly 
promising. Angola’s white population, allegedly larger than that in Mocam- 
bique, has been jittery, and racial violence between the white taxi drivers and 
shopkeepers in Luanda and the African suburban-dwellers has already broken 
out on more than one occasion. There have also been rumours of UDI-style 
white coups, but Admiral Rosa Coutinho generally was able to maintain order 
throughout the territory. Recent rumours of 1,000 or more mercenaries holed 
up in the highlands above the southern town of Sá de Bandeira had enough 
substance for the Portuguese army to be despatched to locate them. Several 
thousand former Katangese gendarmes settled in eastern Angola have been 
rumoured to be available for service, and while of unspecified political sympa- 
thies, are said to be objects of MPLA recruiting. 

The most delicate elements in the balance of power since April 25 continue 
to be the armed forces of the respective parties, and it was control over these 
that proved the most difficult point to resolve in the negotiations leading to 
the 17 January agreement on the transition to Angolan independence. The 
Portuguese army had amounted to some 60,000 men (but reportedly reduced to 
30,000 as of February), perhaps two-thirds of Angolan (both black and white) 
origin: it was probably regarded as capable of controlling the territory under 
the conditions of political transition. FNLA and MPLA both have significant 
but smaller forces; estimates of their exact sizes vary too widely to permit 
more precise estimates, although the MPLA has been losing strength recently. 
UNITA’s fighting force was much smaller still but is alleged to have increased 
during the past two years; FLEC seems to have had no more than a few dozen 
men under arms and was discounted in the recent round of negotiations. Each 
of the nationalist/liberation movements, which have been bitter opponents and 
have fought one another on many occasions in the past, seemed reluctant to 
surrender control of its men to the authority of others; the compromise that 
permitted agreement on a date for independence involved ‘progressive inte- 
gration’ of the three or four forces, but its longer range significance remains 
very obscure for the present. Portuguese forces are now scheduled to be with- 
drawn entirely by the end of February 1976. 

Each of the three main movements possesses different political assets in the 
coming competition for political power, and it must be assumed that there will 
be extensive manoeuvring, if not open hostility, behind the façade of unity. 
The transitional government is headed by a presidential college (Johnny Eduardo 
for the FNLA, Lopo do Nascimento for MPLA, and José Ndele for UNITA)" 
with a rotating chairmanship. The MPLA, the party with the socialist credgt B 3 








government and of Admiral Rosa Continho in Luanda, and seems to Have 
some influence in mass politics in Luanda; the latter asset, as the event 
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1958-1960 in Léopoldville proved can be of determining significance, and 
MPLA has already called out impressive crowds in Angola’s capital city. 
The most serious weakness has been its inability to draw together its expatriate 
wing under Agostinho Neto with the Luanda-based intellectuals, an eastern 
wing under military commander Daniel Chipenda, and a Cabinda wing based 
in Congo (Brazzaville). Chipenda, with the tacit encouragement of Mobutu, 
has threatened violence against the transitional government. FNLA has the 
open support of Mobutu and the covert encouragement of the US and perhaps 
some dissident groups in Portugal; its main constituency at present lives in 
refugee camps outside Angola, although it is strong m some Luanda suburbs; 
and it remains to be seen how it may be able to make use of these Kongo refugees, 
plus the Kongo populations of north-western Angola, in opposition to MPLA 
followers. There is potential here for a great deal of bloodshed; the establish- 
ment of FNLA offices in Luanda in October led to rioting in which dozens of 
partisans were left dead. : 

UNITA had acquired a reputation for backing from the Chinese and for 
operating from bases within Angola, while its rivals depended on outside 
support, but its image has been badly tarnished by (MPLA-inspired ?) reports 
that its leader, Jonas Savimbi, was a stooge of Angolan settler interests and had 
collaborated in the past with the Portuguese army and secret political police. 
Wherever the truth may lie, Savimbi was warmly welcomed by Luanda’s 
whites and recently touted in the international press, after some carefully 
staged performances for imported journalists, as a man of superior diplomatic 
and political skills, the obvious compromise candidate to become the first presi- 
dent of the independent nation of Angola. Some recent reports indicate that 
Luandan whites have switched over overwhelmingly to FNLA while South 
Africa seems to be lingering behind Savimbi who in turn denies any strong 
opinions about supporting liberation movements in South Africa or Namibia 
in the future. FLEC, according to both the MPLA and FNLA, is composed 
primarily of fugitive former members of the Portuguese secret police (PIDE), 
now based in Gabon with the connivance of the French SDECE counter- 
espionage service; in the turmoil of present Angolan politics, French designs 
on Cabinda seem remotely possible. The FLEC programme appears to be 
based on Cabindan separatism, and some former Biafran mercenaries may be 
involved. They have had little effect on the current political balance. 

It is much too early to predict who will lead Angola to independence in 
November 1975, or even whether the present liberation movements will survive 
as credible political parties in the coming election. The options open to white 
settlers, mercenaries, liberation armies, Katanganese gendarmes, Mobutu, 
the US, and South Africa are too many even to enumerate. But the longer- 
range future in Angola is less likely to be peaceful than in any of the other 
Lusophone African territories. The stakes are too high, the competitors too 
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numerous, and the common interests of the Angolan politicians too few. If 
Angola does not hold together, the present alignment of forces would seem to 
push the country toward a tripartite split. Many factors—FNLA’s ties with 
Mobutu, the common Zaire/Angola diamond formations in the north-east 
(backed by nearly identical financial control of the Angolan DIAMANG and 
the Zaire Géomines), Kongo populations straddling the western border, Mobutu’s 
ambitions, American involvement through Gulf and Texaco—pull the northern 
fringes of the colony toward Zaire. The MPLA could convert its popularity 
in the Luanda—Malanje corridor and its military control over parts of the east 
into possession of the Angolan Centre. ‘The far south, with its Cunene River 
scheme, mercenaries, white highlands, and its strategic significance for Namibia, 
could tempt expansionists in South Africa, recently rumoured to be training 
former Portuguese policemen in Namibia for unspecified purposes. Could 
Savimbi be tempted to associate himself with such a scheme? There would 
surely be overwhelming pressures against partition of the present territory 
from African states, and such a train of events could not unfold with the Portu- 
guese army still in position. One must also hope that the US and USSR 
would join in resisting the temptation to exploit the resultant instability. 


Developments through March 1975 

With the approach of the Portuguese elections scheduled for late April, the 
AFM and the metropolitan politicians seemed to have accepted colonial questions 
as settled and to have turned to resolving outstanding issues at home. The 
event with greatest potential significance for the former colonies in the wake of 
the alleged Spinolist coup of 11 March was the nationalization of Portuguese 
banks and insurance firms that dominated many sectors of commerce, con- 
struction, and finance in Lusophone Africa. This placed the Portuguese 
government in a strong position to foster far-reaching changes in the economic 
and political structures of the new nations. Recent events in the Atlantic 
islands, in Guinea-Bissau, and in Moçambique have moved quietly, but Angolan 
politicians sufficiently strained the thin tissue of unity created at Penina to 
require a new affirmation of cooperation on 28 March. The recent background 
to this declaration included intensified open fighting in and near Luanda 
between the MPLA and FNLA, Savimbi’s barely-veiled advocacy of white 
settler causes, and a growing polarization of the visibly-contending parties into 
camps composed of the Portuguese government and the Neto wing of the MPLA 
on one side, and most other contestants (UNITA, FNLA, MPLA-Chipenda, 
Zaire, and Zambia) on the other. Their manoeuvrings kept the politics of 
independence in Angola the touchiest of any in Portuguese Africa as the former 
colonies looked forward to elections that could crystallize hidden antagonisms 
present in the other nations as well. a 
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THE PURPOSE OF this article is to outline the main features of economic develop- 
ment in Zaire today, and to identify its problems for the near future. There is 
a large measure of agreement among development theorists, both Marxist 
and non-Marxist, to see the development process as a problem of the genera- 
tion and productive utilization of a growing economic surplus: Economic 
development is thus closely linked with capital accumulation. As such, it is 
also heavily dependent upon the structure of economic power, the structure 
and nature of social classes, and the role and nature of the State. All of these 
elements can indeed determine the size and the use, productive or not, of the 
economic surplus. 

In a broad historical perspective, the case of Zaire is however more complex 
than the over-simplified hypothesis which is the core of most of the develop- 
ment models. This maintains that the final, and the most crucial point of a 
take-off process, is the growth of an agricultural surplus, which has to be trans- 
ferred to the infant industrial sector, in order to foster its development. At the 
same time, the increase of productivity in agriculture will allow the transfer of 
labour to industry. Starting from a situation where labour in the traditional 
sector is supposed to have a zero marginal productivity, another crucial assump- 
tion is that, despite a significant increase in rural producitvity, the wage level 
will remain constant as long as the take-off process is occurring. The unlimited 
supply of labour is a favourite condition for accelerating capital accumulation 
in the industrial sector, until this sector has absorbed completely all kinds of 
disguised unemployment. At that point, industrialization and modernization 
are both achieved. The economic history of Zaire since the beginning of the 
colonial period certainly has not been a simple illustration of this ideal blueprint 
for development. 
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At the end of the colonial period Zaire had numerous industries, but had not 
entered a process of industrialization at least in the sense indicated by the models 
previously mentioned. These models see industrialization as a pervasive and 
cumulative process, resulting in the development of a complete set of industries, 
producing goods both for consumption and for industrial equipment. This 
enables a country to reproduce on a larger scale its capital stock and its industrial 
structure. A successful process of industrialization can be achieved in different 
ways: sequences beginning with the predominance of consumer goods industries, 
or on the contrary with capital goods industries. But certain conditions have 
to be implemented, if a country is to be transformed into a ‘centre’ of the world 
industrial system: a productive reinvestment of the economic surplus, a distri- 
bution of income favourable to the growth of the internal market, and above 
all technological progress, embodied in new products and new machines, in 
order to reinforce the links between the different sectors, and their mutual 
interdependence within the growth process. The absence of one or several 
of these conditions leads to distortions in the industrial structure, resulting in 
the next stage of the process being hampered or even halted.? 

This is especially the case when a country is dominated, at the first stage of 
economic growth, by a sector which has no links with the rest of the production 
activities, but is geared towards the needs of a foreign industrial metropolis. 
If there is no structural change, the country will become a ‘periphery’ of the 
‘centre’.® The country is not outside the world industrialization system: it 
belongs to and participates in it, but in a way that does not lead to an auto- 
centred process of industrialization. Initially it will export a surplus of raw 
materials processed by local industry in order to satisfy the needs of the ‘centre’, 
and will import consumer goods. At the second stage, when the market has 
become large enough, there will be a process—more or less important—of 
import substitution restricted to those consumer goods. The third stage is 
the most critical and is increasingly beyond the scope of a ‘periphery’ country: 
it is the development of a capital goods industry geared and linked to the needs 
of the consumer goods sector and of local agriculture. Indeed, technological 
independence is even more difficult to achieve than is a successful and complete 
social revolution. By the end of the 1950s, Zaire had passed through the first 
stage and embarked upon the second. 


The Colonial Heritage 

When the structure of investment during the colonial period is examined, 
it is apparent that capital accumulation was heavily concentrated upon the 
mining and the transport sectors, where some financial groups and the colonial 
State were closely associated, and which were by nature highly capital-intensive 
sectors: the mining industries—especially copper—were wholly oriented 
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toward export. Located mainly in the former Katanga province (now Shaba), 
they were developed initially with labour intensive methods, which were 
abandoned at the end of the 1920s because of difficulties of recruitment. From 
then until the end of the 1950s, they developed very rapidly, increasing capital 
intensity and labour productivity and reaching a high rate of profitability. 
This is clearly illustrated by the case of the former Union Minière (now GEC- 
OMIN*) (see Table 1, p. 174). The mining industry required supporting 
undertakings, such as chemicals, coal and cement, which led to the creation 
of an industrial nucleus, original by the African standard, but which was restric- 
ted to the needs of the export mining industries. 

The economic surplus provided by the mining industries’ exports was utilized 
in different ways: the enlargement of the mining industries themselves through 
self-financing, the export of profits to Europe, and taxes paid to the colonial 
State. The transfer of capital to other industrial sectors, to help finance their 
expansion, directly or through the banking system, were practically negligible. 
On the contrary, the mining sector benefited greatly from transfers originating 
in the agricultural sector, directly and indirectly. The direct transfers are 
very clear: during its earliest period, the development of the mining sector was 
the result of low-wage migrant labour, and thereafter, its stabilized and rela- 
tively better paid manpower was provided with food bought at low prices from 
peasants, or produced at low cost by capitalist farming companies, using low 
cost agricultural wage workers. Theoretically, this situation was in itself an 
innovation. In the Congo the transfers from the agricultural sector went to an 
export oriented industrial sector, which thus exported, partly at least, the 
agricultural surplus transferred to it and incorporated in its own production. 
Nevertheless, the divergences from the proposed model were even more pro- 
nounced in the colonial Congo. 

In terms of this model, mobilization of the labour surplus and transfer of the 
agricultural surplus are realized through an unlimited supply of labour at 
subsistence wages, and low prices are paid to the peasant, because the pre- 
conditions of the so-called traditional society are favourable to such a pattern. 
In the first period the productivity level is near zero, and in the second, produc- 
tivity increases, through labour-using technical progress, will not affect the 
peasant expected income and the wage level, because of the ‘institutional’ 
rigidity of these two factors.4 In the Congo, these conditions were non- 
existent. There was no natural scarcity of land, and the traditional mode of 
production—the tribal structure—was ready to supply an agricultural surplus 
for export, if the terms of trade were favourable enough. The development of 
an agricultural surplus for export was perfectly possible under a normal trade 
regime, as was the case before 1890, and again in 1910-1915 and after 1945. 
But this implied a level of prices for export crops and thus consequently for 
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food crops, which would determine, with time, a rise of peasant income and 
thus of the wage level. It would also have favoured a progressive development 
of a petty agrarian capitalism, linked with native and foreign middlemen and 
traders. This was clearly the case between 1910-15.5 Such an outcome, 
however, would have counteracted the conditions of an unlimited supply of 
labour, at low wages, if any. There would thus have been competition between 
the different forms of surplus labour mobilization for export. As the agri- 
cultural sector could find other outlets than the internal industrial sector, its 
conditions of exchange would have improved. 

The core of colonial economic policy from 1890 until 1945 was precisely to 
avoid such a situation. Under the Leopoldian regime, the State tried to 
attract foreign financial capital to develop large transport and mining enter- 
prises, but severely restricted the actions of foreign commercial companies 
and petty traders. It instituted a State monopoly over the agricultural surplus 
for export, which was mobilized through taxes in kind and forced labour, and 
which was utilized to finance the development of an infrastructure in association 
with financial capital. After the brief period of relatively free trade, from 1910 
to 1915, the Belgian colonial administration reverted to a policy of constraint, 
through forced recruitment for mines, industries, plantations and public works, 
and through the system of compulsory cultivation of food and export crops. 
These had to be sold, at fixed and low prices, to companies which were granted 
regional monopolies. This policy was developed during the 1920s, thanks to 
the close interdependence established between the colonial power and the 
large metropolitan financial groups. In this respect, in 1932 four groups 
controlled, in association with the State, 75 per cent of the capital of the colony, 
a situation which hardly changed until the end of the 1950s.°® 

Colonial economic policy thus favoured the establishment of giant industrial 
companies rather than the growth of foreign traders and settlers, or the develop- 
ment of an African petty bourgeoisie of peasants and traders. The policy 
culminated in the crisis of the 1930s, when the African peasantry was restricted 
to the production of raw products, the processing and commercialization of 
which was reserved to foreign enterprises. It also resulted in a rapid prole- 
tarianization of the male adult labour force: in 1945 there were more than 
700,000 wage workers, a figure which is above that of 1973. However, the real 
wages for the period 1940-45 was only 80 per cent of those for 1911~15.’ 
State power was the main device used to create such a labour market and an 
unlimited supply of labour, at declining or constant wages. State power was 
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also used to syphon out of the rural sector a growing agricultural surplus for 
export and for the local market. This surplus increased rapidly between 1930 
and 1950, when the value of agricultural exports reached the level of mineral 
exports (see Table 2, p. 174). 

The situation, however, changed radically from 1945-50. By then the big 
companies had reached the stage of self-sustained growth by reinvestment of 
their profits, and wages were only a small part of their cost. They did not 
oppose the policy of a new generation of civil servants, which aimed at reducing 
growing social tensions, the threat of mass revolts, and which tried to create 
conditions for the stable growth of the colonial system in the long run. The 
main aspects of the new policy were a support of wage increases, a rise in 
public spending, and efforts to promote an African middle class of stabilized 
peasants, and of clerks and petty traders. The European settlers and traders 
were opposed to these changes because they needed cheap labour for their 
labour-intensive activities, and feared competition from African small entre- 
preneurs. They were not able to prevent the application of the new policy, 
but they tried to delay or minimize it, especially in the rural areas of the north- 
east of the colony. 

By the early 1950s results of these changes were becoming apparent. The 
market for consumer goods was enlarged and fostered a development of an 
import substitution process in that field. Production of manufactured goods 
increased significantly its share of the total goods production (see Table 2, p. 174). 
There was a substantial rise in real wages, which doubled in the 1950s, the 
“golden age’ of the Congolese working class. The gap between African and 
European wages however was not reduced and remained at an average ratio of 
1 to 25. The wage increase encouraged the mines, industries and plantations 
owned by foreign capital to shift to more capital-using techniques and to 
increase productivity, with positive results. Profit margins jumped from an 
average 15 per cent in 1945 to 25 per cent in 1950 and 20 per cent in 1955,° 
But at the same time there was a reduction in the absolute numbers employed 
in mines and industries. European agriculture was the only sector which 
provided increased employment for a rapidly growing population. But rural 
wages and peasant incomes lagged behind the rise of urban wages because of 
successful settler pressure, of a worsening of terms of trade for agricultural 
exports, and the absence of real incentives and opportunities for the peasantry. 
Regional disparities were increasing, and the scope for a further increase of the 
mass market for consumer goods was narrowed. 

Because of the absence of incentive for further investment in new consumer 
goods industries, profits largely flowed out of the colony. This loss of economic 
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surplus was accelerated at the end of the 1950s when the colonial bourgeoisie 
began to experience a lack of confidence in the future of the colonial regime. 
The rate of investment was sustained at a high level only through public spend- 
ing undertaken during the first Ten Year Plan. But as the tax system on the 
revenues of foreign enterprises and individuals was excessively moderate, and 
as there was no obstacle to the transfer of income to Europe, State spending 
had to be financed through foreign borrowing. Public debt multiplied five 
times between 1950 and 1958, against a growth rate of 1-5 for the GNP in 
real terms.1° 

At the end of the 1950s the Congo, behind the screen of the colonial features 
of its structure, clearly showed the classic features of a ‘periphery’ economy: 
(1) There was an excessive concentration of income and economic power. 
On the one hand the colonial bourgeoisie, 1 per cent of the population, con- 
trolled 95 per cent of the capital assets, 70 per cent of the marketed production, 
and 50 per cent of the monetary national income; the European salary earners, 
2 per cent of wage earners, received 45 per cent of total wages; on the other 
hand the African peasantry represented 90 per cent of the total labour force 
(male and female), but contributed only 11 per cent of the total value of marketed 
production and controlled 2 per cent of the capital stock." 
(2) The economic surplus was produced through a highly extroverted structure, 
both in terms of physical and of money flows, which created sharp distortions. 
The use of capital-using techniques in the industrial sector, linked with a 
complete technological dependence upon imported equipment goods, hampered 
the growth of productive industrial employment, and reinforced the rigid 
pattern of income distribution which prevailed; but the large share of non-wage 
income (profits, the salaries of expatriated cadres, taxes) did not lead to a rapid 
capital accumulation. The only way to enlarge the internal market was to 
increase the incomes of the large masses of the rural workers and producers. 
But there was fierce resistance to any such increase from the foreign settlers 
and traders, upon whom the rural masses were dependent in one way or another, 
and who were opposed to a relative growth of the share of labour income within 
the extremely labour-intensive sector.!* 
(3) The State (at that time the colonial regime) was unable and unwilling, 
because of its social nature, to undertake any radical structural change, in 
order to escape these bottlenecks. The colonial economic and social policy 
appeared to be an attempt to soften the contradictions of the system, without 
reaching the core of the problem. The State budget increasingly became 
crucial in maintaining a high rate of investment, in developing employment and 
therefore in supporting the growth of the internal market. Wages paid by the 
State jumped from 10 per cent to 25 per cent of the total between 1950 and 1958. 
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The main economic consequence of this colonial participation was that wage 
expenses absorbed the largest part of the growing tax receipts, because of the 
expansion of the GNP; State savings tended to zero and extraordinary outlays 
had to be financed through foreign indebtment. The main social consequence 
was the rise of an African bureaucratic petty bourgeoisie, supported by the 
State budget, which was to be the motive power of the decolonization process. 
Its vertical mobility inside the administration structure was hampered by the 
low-ranking colonial civil servants, who wanted better integration within the 
colonial structure. The relative inefficiency of their pressure heightened the 
awareness by Africans of their position. This response became increasingly 
nationalist and anti-colonial, and led finally to the demand for complete inde- 
pendence. At the end of the 1950s, the growing social discontent among the 
urban and rural masses provided a firm popular support to this movement, 
which culminated in independence in June 1960,1 


From disruption of the colonial pattern of growth to the emergence of a specific 
model of periphery capitalism: 
The Weakening of State power 

The examination of the economic situation at the end of the colonial period 
has shown that there were structural contradictions which blocked any further 
process of capital accumulation and development. With the rise of an inde- 
pendent Republic, the problem was whether the petty bureaucratic bourgeoisie, 
who took over power, was able to—and willing to—undertake a process of 
structural change. . A number of options appeared to be available. One was 
to increase the labour incomes of the peasants and the workers, in order to 
enlarge the mass market for consumer goods. A necessary counter-part of 
this was the reduction of unproductive spendings, the limitation of transfers 
to Europe, and the reduction of the share of luxury consumption by the small 
foreign minority. The State would have to find new methods of cooperation 
with foreign capital, and to undertake investment in the infrastructure, agri- 
culture and capital goods industries. Such a policy would have required a 
productive use of the exported economic surplus, but the required effort of 
public saving would have probably been eased by means of an appropriate 
foreign policy. The importance of the Congo inside Africa would have been 
a positive factor in obtaining external aid from East and West. 

These ideas were, more or less loosely, present among the leaders of the 
nationalist parties of P. Lumumba (Mouvement National Congolais) and A. 
Gizenga (Parti Solidaire Africain) and their advisers. They might have formed 
the basis of the policy of Lumumba, if he had remained in power. But they 
never became effective. Not only was Lumumba overthrown and killed, but 
the State apparatus began to crumble. The stages of this disintegration are 
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well known: the revolt of the armed forces, the secession of Katanga, the up- 
heavals and rebellions in the East and the North-East.14 The weakening of 
State power had many structural consequences. First, it prevented any change 
in the power relations between the bureaucratic petty bourgeoisie and foreign 
capital. The lack of technical competence was not the only cause. Metro- 
politan interests were firmly entrenched, and were protected by the intervention 
of the Belgian government. For instance, because the Congolese government 
was reluctant to take full responsibility for the huge public debt left by the 
colonial regime, the Congolese State was unable to fully recover its share in and 
rights over the large capital stock which, before 1960, was invested in the public 
sector in association with the large metropolitan financial groups.’® The rela- 
tive influence of these groups was reinforced by the fact that they could offer 
stronger resistance to the political troubles in the Congo and to the economic 
consequences thereof, than could small foreign enterprises. The period 1960-65 
saw therefore an increase of the relative autonomy and importance of foreign 
capital. 

Another consequence of the weakening of State power was that it could no 
longer ensure the normal working of the transport system which transferred 
the agricultural surplus to the cities and the coast, and which linked the rural 
market with urban industries.1° The inter-sectoral terms of the trade therefore 
quickly worsened, and the peasantry in the remoter areas had less inducement 
to produce for the market. The share of the agricultural surplus in the total 
volume of production began to decline, and was supplied in an increasing pro- 
portion by foreign enterprises, or by the peasantry of more privileged areas. 
This caused prices to rise in the urban markets, to the benefit of traders and 
middlemen, who grew in political and economic importance. Between 1958 
and 1966 the share of agriculture in the overall value of production declined 
from 40 per cent to 25 per cent, whereas the proportion of trade climbed from 
16 per cent to 33 per cent of total value of production (see Table 3, p. 174). 

The growth of non-productive activities was not limited to trade. Public 
services rose between 1958 and 1966 from 29 per cent of total value of goods 
produced to 46 per cent. During the period 1960-65, there was an increase 
in the number of the bureaucratic petty bourgeoisie, and the position of their 
income level was improved relative to other social groups. The relationship 
of this class to the national income as a whole became much stronger, and this 
during a period of rapid inflation. 


Growing social inequalities and the economic crisis of 1960-65 
Inflation was a direct consequence of the political crisis and of the weakening 
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of State power. The State was not only unable to increase the rate of taxation 
in order to offset the reduction of taxable production, but also could not even 
collect the normal taxes. Expenses (and costs) were not reduced, as these 
represented the source of income of the bureaucratic petty bourgeoisie, and the 
basis of its expansion. Predictably the result was of course inflation: the supply 
of money increased from 100 in June 1960 to 355 by the end of 1964," whereas 
the volume of total production of goods fell from 100 to 762° At the same 
time, a reduction of exports exerted pressure on the balance of trade, and forced 
the State to establish exchange controls and to make two devaluations—the 
first of 30 per cent in November 1961, and the second of 260 per cent in Novem- 
ber 1963 (on the basis 1960 = 100). The level of prices increased from 100 
to 500 during this period, the main beneficiary being the trading sector. But the 
bureaucratic element of the petty bourgeoisie was also able to benefit from the 
financial crisis. Through the use of administrative power, it ensured an 
adaptation of the incomes of civil servants and the military to rises in the price 
index. Another way of adaptation was massive promotions of the lower ranks 
to the upper grades, particularly into the higher levels of the administration 
left vacant by the Belgian colonial civil servants.1° A lowering of the level of 
real salaries for a given high position could in fact be an increase of the real 
income of its new titular, promoted from clerk to General Director (see Table 4, 
p. 175). At the same time, administrative controls were used to check adapta- 
tive increases of prices paid to the peasants, and of the wages of workers. 

The use of State power was thus an efficient device for the bureaucratic petty 
bourgeoisie to shape a new distribution of a declining GNP in favour of itself 
and of the commercial petty bourgeoisie. Through the use of an appropriate 
prices and wages policy, the control of the monetary stock and of foreign ex- 
change, it was able to impose on the weakest social groups, the unorganized 
labouring masses, the burden of the economic regression.2® The consequence 
was the breaking of the fragile and ambiguous alliance of the end of the 1950s, 
in the anti-colonial struggle, between the petty bourgeoisie and the rural and 
urban masses. After having conquered State power, with the help of these 
masses, the petty bourgeoisie in effect ditched them. It was an easy, and a 
passive, recognition of its own inability to manage efficiently the State structure, 
the counterpart of which was the emergence of new relationships with foreign 
capital, The State authorities sold the services in the public sector to foreigners, 
whilst the commercial groups were able to enlarge their activities and to gaina new 
importance as the obliged middlemen for the large foreign companies. The 
result was the burgeoning of a comprador and parasitic kind of petty bourgeoisie, 
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who could not gain direct control of productive activities, but who could increase 
the burden of ‘services’ on both producers and consumers. 

This shaped a new distribution of GNP betweed comsumption and invest- 
ment. The gross formation of fixed capital was reduced, between 1958 and 
1966, from 22 to 15 per cent of the GNP. Public investment was reduced by 
70 per cent and in 1966 represented only 30 per cent of private investment, 
whereas in 1958 both were equal. Consumption, private and public, increased 
by 20 per cent in real terms between 1958 and 1966, jumping from 78 per cent 
to 85 per cent of the GNP, which increased only by 10 per cent during the 
same period. This redistribution corresponded to the increasing share of 
the petty bourgeoisie in the national product, as there was a sharp decline in the 
purchasing power of the masses, and a reduction in the numbers -of 
foreigners.** 

The redistribution of the GNP in favour of consumption explains the growth 
in the size of the internal market, despite the regression of the main productive 
sectors. This was the demand side of the expansion in the manufactured goods 
sector, which occurred between 1960 and 1965. On the supply side, the pro- 
gress of the earlier import substitution process was strengthened by the infla- 
tionary price rise of manufactured goods, linked with great fluctuations in import 
capacity and foreign exchange controls.7 In 1966, the production of industrial 
goods for the internal market was 27 per cent higher than in 1959, while the 
mining and the agricultural volumes of output had diminished by 15 per cent 
and 43 per cent respectively.” This industrial expansion, however, was not 
accompanied by a structural change within industry. On the contrary the 
increase was due only to a growth in the production of consumer goods (+30 per 
cent) whereas there was a regression in the production of the capital goods 
(—20 per cent).*° The industrial expansion which occurred between 1960 and 
1965 was thus merely a further stage of the very distorted industrial structure 
which had developed before 1960: an even more distorted industrial structure 
went hand in hand with a greater inequality in the income distribution pattern. 


Reconstruction of State power 

A remarkable feature of the history of Zaire since 1965 has been the recon- 
struction and reinforcement of State power, under the regime of President 
Mobutu. We shall not examine here the stages of the evolution from a classical 
military dictatorship (1965-1968), to a personalized regime of political dictator- 
ship, with the emergence of a ‘Parti unique’ system and the concentration of 
total power into the hands of the Chief of State.2° The main social consequence 
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of this-has been the growing differences among the petty bourgeoisie and the 
emergence of a new kind of bourgeoisie from its ranks. Compared with the 
previous period, during which the concentration of income by the petty bour- 
goisie was diffused among its various strata, the centralization of political 
power has been accompanied by a remforcement of economic power and 
concentration of income in favour of a limited class of people, who belong to 
the privileged circles of power. This change is a qualitative one and cannot be 
easily demonstrated; it is well known to observers of the affairs of Zaire, and to 
neglect it would lead to a complete misunderstanding of an important issue. 
It is linked with changes in the relations between the State and foreign capital, 
and with the political utilization of State resources, both of which will be 
examined later. 

The turning point was the drastic monetary reform of June 1967, by which 
the Zaire money was converted from a parity of 360 congolese francs = $2US 
to 1000 congolese francs == $2US = 1 Zaire.*” The immediate reasons for 
this fantastic devaluation was to bridge the gap between the official and black 
market rates of exchange, to control inflation and to restore the profitability of 
export enterprises.*® But it had far-reaching effects. As prices paid to the 
peasants and wages in the private and public sectors were not adapted in pro- 
portion to the price increases provoked by devaluation, there was a large increase 
of the gross profit share, accruing to export enterprises and to trade enterprises. 
The largest part of the potential rise of capital income, however, was recovered 
by the State, by means of increased indirect taxation. The relative weight 
of indirect taxation in the GNP has doubled between 1964 and 1970. After 
the reform of 1967 value added taxes in the export sector increased by 60 per 
cent. In 1970 such taxes represented two-thirds of the value added of Geca- 
mines, which provided 51 per cent of the State tax receipts.?® Initially the 
masses of the population were hardest hit by devaluation. Real wages declined 
by 20 per cent in the private sector, and by even more in the public sector, a 
situation which illustrated clearly the political choice of the Mobutu regime, 
which had chosen to separate itself from the rank and file bureaucratic petty 
bourgeoisie (see Table 4, p. 175). 

In relation to the total GNP, private consumption also began to decline, 
but from 1968 until 1971 this was, however, no longer associated with a reduction 
in the purchasing power of consumers. It was simply the result of the appro- 
priation by the State budget and by State enterprises of the largest part of 
export income, which was made possible because of the growth in the volume 
of mineral exports, and the improvement in terms of trade of Zaire (see Table 5, 
p. 175). Agricultural exports experienced a much smaller increase in volume 
and prices. The. overall result was the growing importance of exports in total 
gross production, and an excessive dependence upon the fluctuations of mineral 


27. Banque Nationale du Congo, Rapport 1967, pp. 198-9. 
28. J. L. Lacroix, ‘Evolution de économie’, op. cit. 
29. For note 29, see next page 
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export prices: mineral exports represented 86 per cent of exports in 1970, as 
against 59 per cent in 1958 (see Table 6, p. 175). 

Because of the exceptional rise in mineral exports’ prices, and in order to 
dampen down increasing social discontent, the regime decided in 1969-70 to 
increase wages in the private sector, which recovered to the level of 1967. 
At the same time salary increases were authorized in the public sector, but in 
such a way as to enlarge the gap between high and low ranking civil servants, 
another measure typical of the new political ‘elitism’ (see Table 4, p. 175). 
These wage increases stimulated the development of manufactured goods 
industries, which after the recession of 1967-68 progressed by some 40 per cent 
in volume between 1968 and 1971. The proportion of public expenditure and of 
investment, however, continued to increase in the total GNP utilization structure. 

As far as public consumption was concerned, there was an increase 
in the share of goods and services relative to the share of wages, despite 
the fact that the number of civil servants continued to rise by 15 per 
cent between 1968 and 1972. Public extraordinary expenditure and capital 
outlay increased fivefold between 1966 and 1970, against a growth of 
50 per cent for ordinary outlays.®° The figures in Table 7 (p. 176) clearly show the 
changes in the participation of the State in the economic structure: it doubled 
between 1964 and 1970, and reached at that time a level higher than at the end 
of the colonial period. There was also apparently an important shift in favour 
of investment, the level of which recovered the ceiling of 1958. It 1s however 
difficult to assert that this apparent increase of productive outlay corresponded 
to effective productive uses, by reference to an abstract standard. They 
corresponded rather to the inner logic of the political preferences and social 
nature of the Mobutu regime, and included a great deal of prestige outlays, 
luxury goods and military equipment, as well as unspecified and discretionary 
uses. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that the contribution of the public sector 
to the gross formation of capital increased sharply: in 1966 it was less than 
one-third of the contribution of the private sector; in 1970 and 1972 it was 
more than one half, a proportion which was still far below the 1958 level.** 

Whereas the share of foreign direct investment between 1968 and 1972 
increased in the total formation of capital by the private sector, the share of 
external contributions to public sector capital formation fluctuated largely in 
relation to the level of mineral exports; there was a falling off between 1968 
and 1970, and an increase from 1970 to 1972, when the State undertook massive 
external borrowing to sustain its level of expenditure, despite the reduction of 
its receipts. The noticeable growth of investment, both private and public, 
since 1968, has been achieved through an increasing interdependence between 


29. See Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1967, p. 109; 1968-69, p. 33; 1970-71, p. 79; 1972-73, 


pp. 43, 130 

30. See Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1967, pp. 82, 109; 1972-73, p. 130. 

a See Bulletin B.C.B., November 1959; Banque du Zaire, 1968-69, p. 44; 1972~73, 
p. 75. 
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the State and foreign financial capital. The new investment code of 1969, des- 
pite its liberal features, has not stimulated new investment by foreign middle- 
or small-scale enterprises to any large extent. These fear the burden of 
increasing prices and tax controls over their activities, and the risk of a 
possible take-over by public institutions. 

Since 1966, the regime has indeed followed a systematic policy of State 
participation in the productive sector, leading in some cases to complete public 
control of capital assets. The most spectacular case was of course the take-over 
of the former Union Minière in 1966, and its transformation into a public enter- 
prise owned 100 per cent by the State. This policy has been pursued mainly 
in the banking, insurance and import trade sectors, and with less vigour in the 
industrial sector. In some cases the State participation or take-over was 
Justified by alleged malpractices on the part of foreign enterprises, or made 
easier by the price control policy which weighs heavily on the self-financing 
capacity of such enterprises. In 1970 the public sector controlled 40 per 
cent of the national VAT, and State participation in capital amounted to 
205 m.Z. (see Table 7, p. 176). Since 1970 the policy has been pursued 
even more vigorously, especially since the great wave of ‘Zairization’ of 
1973, but precise information on the present situation is mot easy to 
obtain. 

This degree of State participation is not to be equated with ‘nationalization’ 
in the usual sense of the word, or as a step toward a policy of socialization. The 
goal of the regime is rather to reinforce its bargaining power in face of foreign 
capital. Thus an enterprise owned by the State can in fact be managed by a 
private enterprise, by virtue of a contract with the State. This practice began 
when, after the transfer of the capital of the Union Minière du Haut Katanga 
—GECOMIWN to the State, the management of copper production was entrusted 
to the Société Générale des Minérais, a subsidiary of the former Union Minière. 
The example of the copper industry was followed by others in the fields of 
telecommunications and of pharmaceutical products. Contracts generally 
conceded a monopoly to a large international group, which led to such overt 
abuse that the practice is no longer being pursued. 

Other monopolies, however, were granted: mining concessions (agreements 
with Japanese, American and European groups for the creation of two new 
mining companies—Société pour le Développement de l’Industrie Minière au 
Zaire) and the Société Minière de Teuke-Fungurume—manufacturing industries 
(flour milling and tyre production undertaken by American companies), and 
petroleum research (agreements with Gulf and Shell). The latest but perhaps 
the most significant example is the general agreement, signed in February 1974, 
between President Mobutu, during his visit to West Germany, and a consortium 
of West German industrial and financial groups. The consortium has pro- 
mised to undertake a number of complementary industrial and agricultural 
projects in North East Zaire, which had been proposed in various development 
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plans elaborated many years previously for that region.** If this ambitious 
programme really gets under way, it will certainly mark a new stage in the 
relations between the State and foreign capital: it is no less than a general 
concession of the human and material resources of a large region to an organized 
cartel, with the sole responsibility of fulfilling a number of economic goals 
determined by the State. 

The policy of general contracting can evolve into another type of relation. 
Under the new agreement signed in April 1974 between Zaire and the SGM, 
the government will create its own corporation for the copper industry, which 
will control a State copper refinery on the Lower Zaire: the SGM will drop its 
industrial activities, but will undertake the new plant construction for the 
State. This evolution does not mean necessarily a change in the strategy 
of the regime in its relations with foreign capital. On one hand it is a further 
step toward the direct involvement of the State in certain key productive sectors, 
analogous to the practices which are common in Italy and Algeria; it is partially 
linked with the growing number of experienced university graduates. On the 
other hand, it is simply a shift in the type of relations between SGM and the 
State. In contracts between the State and foreign corporations to build or 
equip a plant or an investment project, the State is the owner and the master 
of the project. This has been the case of the largest investments realized until 
now: the hydro-electric complex of Inga and the siderurgical plant of Maluku. 
It will also be the case for projects now being undertaken or planned in the 
near future: the electric power line from Inga to Shaba (2,000 km), the railway 
from Ilebo to Kinshasa, and the copper refining plant already mentioned. 

Ties between the State and foreign capital are further strengthened by the 
fact that since 1970 a growing share of public investment is financed by external 
borrowing. With the fall of copper prices after 1970, State revenues diminished 
sharply, but as there was little reduction of the public investment programme 
and expenditure, there was a growing budgetary deficit. This deficit has been 
partly financed by internal monetary mechanisms—which have multiplied by 
5-5 between 1966 and 1972—but mainly by external borrowing, which multi- 
plied by 12 over the same period.** The resulting steep rise in the foreign 
public debt has had two particular features, financial debt and indirect debt. 
Indirect debt doubled between 1968 and 1973 (see Table 8, p. 176). It served 
to finance, with State guarantees, investments made by public enterprises, such 
as the Maluku siderurgical plant in 1973 (60 millions Z.), Air Zaire (31 millions Z. 
to buy new jumbo and middle range jets), and Compagnie Maritime du Zaire 
(32 millions Z. to buy new ships). The financial debt increased less rapidly 
because under the 1971 agreement between Belgium and Zaire, Belgium took 
charge of the former colonial debt (Fonds Belgo-Zairois d’Amortissement). 
But an important change has occurred in its composition. Before 1968 foreign 
32. Elima, Kinshasa, February 1974. 


33. Communique de la Société Générale des Minérats du 20 Avril 1974. 
34. See Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1968-69, p. 105; 1972-73, pp. 132, 143. 
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debt was largely the responsibility of State funds or organizations, and of internal 
institutions, but by 1973 the importance of banks and large international financial 
groups as creditors had greatly increased (see Table 9, p. 177). This crucial 
shift in the composition of Zaire’s external debt shows that the State is now 
enmeshed in a complex network of relations with international and multi- 
national corporations, both banking and suppliers of goods and services. 

This new partnership is a far remove from the relations that the crumbling 
State in the years 1960-65 tried to maintain with foreign capital, and the change 
has been made easier by the growing concentration of economic power within 
the State apparatus. In fact, the intermediaries for the large foreign investors 
are no longer members of the administration or even the specialized ministries. 
Decisions are taken directly by a small group of advisers and civil servants 
clustered around the Presidency services, which duplicate the work of the 
ministries and hold effective power.®™ Such a large concentration is justified 
by the need to improve efficiency, and certainly co-operation between the State 
and international corporations has largely shaken off the lethargy, inefficiency 
and sheer muddle which prevailed in the early 1960s. If corruption has not 
disappeared, and if its scale has rather a tendency to rise in proportion to the 
concentration of power, it is looked upon as a ‘second~best’ kind of bargaining 
situation by foreign capital. It does not hamper a certain degree of efficiency, 
and its forms are not completely different from those which prevail in some 
industrialized countries. Corruption prevails at every level of the State struc- 
ture. It has been estimated that in 1971 an equivalent of 60 per cent of State 
ordinary revenue was lost—or at least diverted to other purposes than the 
official ones. 36 

Two features of the role of the Presidency services are especially significant. 
The first is that there are now two levels of the State structure, a lower level 
which is still the refuge of the bureaucratic petty bourgeoisie, a group which has 
lost its privileges and whose standard of living has declined, so that its actual 
economic position is closer to that of the labouring masses. This lower level 
of the State structure is, as before, plagued with inefficiency, overstaffing and 
petty corruption. ‘The upper level.is clustered around the Presidency and 
State commissaries who wield effective power and have access to the economic 
resources necessary for decisive action. The Zairian State has become again 


35. Note the concentration of public economic resources by the Presidency services: 
1968 1969 1970 1971 — 1972 1973 


(first half) 
Capital investment in millions Z. l 
Total of the public sector 18 46 62 58 72 35 
Presidency services 7 25 34 25. 34 15 
Ordinary expenditures l 
Share.of the Presidency 


(percentage) 15 — 13 
The Présidency services thus control at about 15 pe per cent of State ordinary expenditure and 
50 per cent of State investment. 
36. Afrique ORTE abe aU, Réformes et TE No. 63, 1972, 
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_ an equal partner with foreign capital, and is able therefore to determine the 
terms of a co-operation from which it cannot and will not escape. 

The second feature is the emergence of a State bourgeoisie which is increasingly 
differentiated from the petty bourgeoisie. The mobility between this and the 
~ new State bourgeoisie is limited, at least as far as the bureaucratic bourgeoisie is 
concerned. There is, at the most, an inter-generation mobility, as the members 
of the new bourgeoisie are mostly sons of the petty bourgeoisie. One of the 
ways of being co-opted to the upper levels of power is to have attained a higher 
education in the Universities or Military Schools. But this is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient condition. It is essentially a political group, which exercises an 
overall control over the economic resources of the country. 

The fact that there is a high turnover within the group, for political reasons, 
does not change the collective status of the emerging class. Through its control 
of the State, it is able, as a group, to control the capital accumulation process in 
Zaire, and is responsible for the conditions of its relation to the international 
system; the use of State power is likewise the means by which individual mem- 
bers of the emerging class can insert themselves into the structures of capital 
ownership, not only as administrators of State and ‘mixed economy’ enter- 
prises, but also through savings on high salaries, various earnings and sideline 
incomes channelled by the exercise of public authority. Savings can be invested 
in trade, transport and real estate, or converted into land. The State bour- 
geoisie can acquire a more secure economic position, and can join the upper 
ranks of the commercial bourgeoisie. Both have common interests and common 
attitudes as is reflected by the very liberal policy of the State toward the national 
trade sector. 

A rigid policy towards producers and weak controls over all levels of trade 
have stimulated the redistribution of income in favour of merchants, traders 
and middlemen. From this point of view the Mobutu regime has not changed 
the policy which prevailed before 1965; it has on the contrary sharpened its 
features. The result in a period of high inflation is a growing burden of 
trading activities imposed upon the productive sectors, so that by 1972 the 
value added by trade onto manufactured goods and agricultural products was 
the same as that of the goods and products themselves. 

The use of State power to provide a solid economic basis for this emerging 
bourgeoisie has been one of the clearest goals of the Mobutu regime since 1966. 
The take-over policy of foreign trade and services enterprises, the enlargement 
of the State sector and the partnership with international capital on a new basis, 
have been systematic steps in enlarging the field of action of the ‘new-class’. 
By the exercise of responsibility in the growing public sector, these people 
gained experience, and became eager to obtain actual ownership. This ten- 
dency led directly to the measures of ‘ Zairization’ of November 1973, by which 
the State took control of all foreign enterprises in the services, trade and agri- 
cultural sectors, This latest wave of State take-over, however, did not lead 
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to public ownership and management, but to a direct transfer of ownership to 
private individuals. 

These individuals were, of course, the upper ranks of the new bourgeoisie as 
it was clearly and officially characterized after the decisions of November 1973. 
Priority in the sharing of the spoils would be given to the leading political 
personalities and to solvent citizens.?? But because of the bitter contest among 
the various power groups at the beginning of 1974 it was decided to revert to 
the former system of public management, except for small servicing and trading 
enterprises, which could be acquired directly by private citizens. It is also 
interesting to note that the new owners did not need to possess capital, as they 
could pay the former owners out of profits, if any, over the following ten years. 
These extreme measures were, in fact, a simple extension by the use of naked 
political devices of a credit policy, pursued during the previous five years. This 
was to enable members of the emerging bourgeoisie to have access to ownership 
and to the undertaking of trading and agricultural activities. One simple 
device is the policy of easy money; the result being that, between 1966 and 1973, 
the volume of credit to the private sector has been multiplied by 10, whereas 
credit to the public sector only doubled; between 1960 and 1965 the proportions 
were the reverse—an increase of 2 times for the private sector, and of 9 for 
the public sector. The increase of the money stock since 1966 is thus largely 
due to credit facilities being made available to private enterprises, in which 
transport, trade, services and agriculture play a growing importance.38 The 
most recent measures taken at the end of December 1974 and the beginning of 
January 1975 accentuate still more clearly the opposite trend. The State 
will take over the direct control of all enterprises in the sector of con- 
struction and building materials, all the large enterprises in the field of transport, 
industry and trade. The former semi-public enterprises will pass under the direct 
control of the State, and the new direction will be appointed directly by the 
President. Foreign enterprises are not to be touched by these measures. Thus it 
seems that there is again a reinforcement of the State bourgeoisie who will 
take control of new sectors formerly owned and managed by private national 
entrepreneurs, having reached a certain size in their operations. It is clearly 
asserted that in the future only small and medium sized national enterprises 
will be allowed to develop outside the State sector. This restriction does 
not concern the agricultural sector,%8 


37. J. de la Guériviére, ‘La seconde indépendance du Zaire’, Le monde hebdomadaire, 
No. 1326, March 1974. 

38. Bulletin de I’ Agence Zatroise de Presse, AZAP, December 31 1974, and January 9 
197 
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38. : ‘Note the development of monetary stock and credit in Zaire, 1958-73 (1958-60 == 
100 


1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1973 

Monetary stock 362 513 820 1010 1375 1530 

Credits—to public sector 534 820 975 1050 1690 1940 

——to private sector 170 230 373 780 1640 2180 
(Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1967, pp. 170, 175; 1972-73, pp. 240-41). 
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The economic and social policy followed in Zaire since 1966 has thus led 
to a reconstruction of the State. The strategy is clear—to develop a public 
sector which can be the economic basis of a rising new class. The State, as 
such, has the appearance of being a privileged superstructure, in spite of its 
role in the society as a whole and in the overall economy. This is important 
because all the very elaborate and pervasive official ideology aims at the identifi- 
cation of the entire country with the State and its modern features. Modernism 
is presented as an effective and general feature, identified with State dynamism. 
The only problem to solve is a cultural one, to resolve the contradiction between 
modern and traditional values, through the concept of ‘authenticity’. But 
this supposes that State modernism is in fact representative of a general modern- 
ization. process, and does keep pace with a pattern of balanced development. 
The contradiction between reality and rhetoric raises a crucial question. Is the 
new dynamism of the State in Zaire merely the result of a growing and efficient 
centralization of the existing economic surplus, without any structural change ? 
Or is it, on the contrary, the vehicle for profound structural changes which 
will entail the growth of an economic surplus so as to sustain a rapid and bal- 
anced process of capital accumulation? The answer is obvious. The recent 
dynamism of the State has not changed the structure of uneven development, 
which is the continuation of the old colonial pattern, and which leads to a new 
kind of ‘modern periphery capitalism’. There is perhaps a State ‘take-off’, 
but it is a marginal phenomenon. There is absolutely no perspective for a 
general ‘take-off’. 


New patterns of uneven development 

The reconstruction of the State has not modified the pattern of uneven 
development which prevailed between 1960 and 1975. The economic surplus 
depends increasingly upon mineral exports, whereas the share of the agricultural 
surplus is constantly lessened: from 40 per cent of goods produced in 1958 to 
22 per cent in 1972, whilst mining and metallurgy represented 41 per cent in 
1972 as against 33 per cent in 1958 (see Table 3, p. 174). 

There has been undoubted economic growth since 1966, the year in which 
the GNP volume regained the level of 1959. By 1972 the GNP volume in- 
creased by 50 per cent over the 1966 basis. But it has been an extremely 
uneven development. The fastest growing sectors have been trading, the 
manufactured goods industries, State services and public works. The agri- 
cultural production of 1972 had not even attained its 1958 volume (see Table 10, 
p. 177). The volume of mineral production in 1972 was only slightly above 
the 1959 level; there has indeed been a reduction of the output of many minerals 
other than copper.®® Export earnings and State incomes are thus more and 
more dependent upon the production of copper and upon its price fluctuations. 
Its relative importance will certainly not be reduced until 1980, as it is the only 
sector for which serious forecastings have been made. The output of copper 
39. For note 39, see next page. 
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will be increased to 840,000 tons, of which Gecamines will produce 600,000 tons 
and international groups the rest. This means that copper production and 
refining will absorb the largest part of private and public investment, especially 
when complementary investments are included. These complementary pro- 
jects (the electric power line from Inga—Shaba, the Ilebo—Kinshasa railway, and 
the Inga II hydro-electric plant) will absorb about 25 per cent of total investment 
until 1980, that is 350 m.Z. out of a total of 1,400 m.Z.*° 

Industrial production increased by 50 per cent between 1966 and 1972, a 
noteworthy performance, but this was due to a continuation of the industrial 
growth pattern which prevailed between 1960-65. The reinforcement of 
unequal distribution has stimulated the development of some new durable 
goods industries, helped by import restrictions or tariff protection. The pro- 
duction of mass consumer goods has fluctuated with the changes in real wages. 
There was a noticeable increase during the years 1969-71, with extensions of 
‘the traditional light industries (tobacco, beverages, food industries) and develop- 
ment of new sectors (synthetic textiles), Expansion has been maintained by 
public demand, which is linked with the increase of public investment: the 
development of public works has, of course, provided outlets for cement pro- 
duction and metallic construction. 

Nevertheless the structure of industry has not been changed in the direction 
of a balanced and sustained industrialization process. In the field of consumer 
goods, one has to note that, compared with 1964, the ratio between the Zaire 
production of manufactured goods and imported consumer goods has deterior- 
ated: the 1972 level is slightly above the 1958 level. This feature is of course 
linked with the income distribution-pattern, as demand from the high income 
group (the only one experiencing real growth) is toosophisticated and too diversi- 
fied to provide a basis for an import substitution process.*4 The ratio of locally 
produced capital goods to imported capital goods has hardly changed and 
remains at a very low level (around 15 per cent; see Table 11, p. 177). The 
ratio of the total production of industrial goods to the total imports of industrial 
goods has also remained at the low level of the end of the 1950s (around one-third 
in 1972). 


39. Note the development of mineral output in Zaire, 1958-72: 
1958 1964 1968 1971 


Copper (1,000 T) 237 276 326 438 
Zinc (1,000 T) 114 105 119 99 
Cobalt (1,000 T) 6 7 10 13 
Manganese (1,000 T) 319 — 321 369 
Tin (1,000 T) 11 5 6 6 
Coal (1,000 T) 294. 106 72 128 
Industrial diamonds. (1m, carats) 16 15 11 12 


Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1967, 1968-69, 1972-73. 


40. République du Zaire, Groupe ieee Politique, perspectives et moyens de développe- 
ment, T.I. p. 11, Kinshasa, November 1973 

41. The Zaire case illustrates the thesis of C. Furtado and P. Salama with reference to 
Latin America. Cf. C. Furtado, Théorie du développement économique, Ch. 3 
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At the same time, the relative weight of the national production of capital 
goods against the national production of consumer goods did not change, and 
likewise stagnated at one-third. An increase of this ratio is generally associated 
with a change favourable to the beginning of an integrated and cumulative 
industrial process, as it leads toward an organic increase of capital accumula- 
tion.*2 In the absence of any such change in Zaire during the past fifteen 
years, it is evident that the country has not yet reached the qualitative change 
which is identified with the beginning of the third stage of industrialization 
(see p. 149). Table 11 shows also that the volume of imported capital goods 
relative to the total production of industrial goods remains at the very high 
level of 2 to 1, a feature which is linked with the extremely capital-intensive 
nature of industry in Zaire. The huge dependence on imported capital-inten- 
sive technology concerns not only minerals exploited for export, but also 
most of the sectors producing for the internal market." This feature has become 
recently even more pronounced, when new investment between 1969 and 1973 
is taken into account. Private investment has amounted to 473m.Z. Of this 
sum, 333 m. have been allotted to mines and metallurgy, 91 m. to manufactured 
goods industries, 30 m. to transport, and only 1 m. to agriculture. But these 
investments have provided an employment increase of only 19,000 units.“ 
This means an average capital/labour ratio of $47,500 US per unit of employ- 
ment, that is almost as high a level as in Belgium over the same period ($57,000 
US in 1973). 

Such a situation, might give rise to further illusions over the modernity of the 
industrial structure in Zaire. if it were not associated with features typical of a 
‘peripheral’ economy. A high level of capital intensity and labour productivity 
in some sectors, is linked with massive unemployment and with no diffusion 
of the capital accumulation process into the rest of the economy. Increases in 
productivity have been important over the last 15 years, in the mining as well as 
in the manufacturing sectors (see Table 12, p. 178). There is therefore a large 
gap between increases in production and in employment (in the manufacturing 
industries), or even a net reduction of employment in the sectors where the 
rate of growth of input is smaller, as in the mining industries. The perverse 
effect of the growth spurt in the mining.and manufacturing industries is that the 
level of permanent wage employment in the private sector only regained its 
1959 level in 1972. As temporary wage employment in commercial agriculture 
during the same period has been reduced by at least two-thirds, the overall 
picture is one of net regression. This has been only very partially compensated 
by the rise of non-productive employment in the public services: Even SQ; as 
42. S. ‘Kuznets, Modern Economic Growth (Yale University Press, 1966), 

43, See Bureau International du Travail, Mémorandum au gouvernement de la république 
du Zaire de la Mission exploratoire sur Passistance à fournir en matiéré’ de planification ge 
ressources et de eupert, UNDP/TA 87-2-1-1-1, Geneve, 1972, p. 28.. 

44, Banque du Zaire, Rapport 1972-73, pp. 65 and 91. 


45. Rapport annuel du service de P expansion économique et des investissements étrangers, 
Ministére des Affaires économiques (Bruxelles, 1974). 
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the active population has increased by almost 50 per cent, the net result has 
been a diminution of the rate of permanent wage employment from 11 per cent 
to 8 per cent of the active population.*¢ 

Zaire is therefore experiencing a situation of unlimited labour supply, which 
is not only the result of a rapid population increase, but also the consequence of 
the pattern of growth itself. Its heavy dependence upon capital intensive 
technology leads to the creation of ‘a reserve army’ of labour which is added 
to the natural increase of the labour force. There are further exacerbating 
factors, one being the deterioration of the real wage level, which can be checked 
only by political intervention as happened during the 1950s, but with the 
inescapable ‘feedback’ of a further increase of the capital/labour ratio. Another 
is the excessively favourable income distribution pattern for all ‘non-African 
workers’ categories of income. These categories include, among others, the 
salaries of the privileged upper strata of the Zaire bourgeoisie and the salaries 
of expatriates. In 1968 these expatriates represented 2 per cent of the private 
sector wage earners and received nearly 50 per cent of the total wage funds, a 
Situation which had worsened since 1958. Zaire nationals at this level in the 
private sector were also 2 per cent of wage earners and shared about 6 per cent 
of the total wage funds.*” More recently, there has probably been a certain 
shift in favour of the Zaire national cadres, but the gap between the upper 
strata, national and expatriate, and the working class has certainly not been 
reduced. 

Given the absence of change in the pattern of income distribution, the perman- 
ence of a heavy concentration of economic power and resources is to be expected. 
In 1968 enterprises having sales above 1 m.Z. represented 88 per cent of total 
value added, 65 per cent of employment, and 76 per cent of wages and salaries 
distributed. In the same year, the two provinces of Kinshasa and Katanga 
(Shaba) represented 90 per cent of national employment and 77 per cent of 
wages distributed.*® The picture is less bleak if one thinks only in terms of 
overall growth. A recent document forecasts the rate of industrial growth 
between 1973 and 1980 at 10 per cent a year. This is however based on a 
supposed rate of growth of 6-5 per cent in the mining sector, and 3 per cent for 
agriculture:*° the latter is certainly an over-evaluation. It can also be argued 


46. As the following numbers indicate (in 1,000s): 


Permanent Total 
wage Public employment 
Population employment Temporary sector Total as percentage 
over 15 years in private wage employ- permanent of active 
o sector employment ment employment population 
1959 7:650 663 900 167 830 l1 
1968 9-280 500 240 210 710 9 


1972 11-500 680 300 225 905 8 
eae Budgets ménagers, p. 23, and Rapports Banque du Zarie, 1967, 1968-69 and 
47, See Enquéte sur les entreprises, Ministère de ’Economie Nationale (Kinshasa, 1968), 
pp. 118-9, 130-1, 

48, Enquête sur les entreprises, pp. 250-2. 

49. Rapport du Groupe consultatif, 1973, p. 'T.1/2. 
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that the State will play a growing role in industrial investment, particularly in 
the field of capital goods, so as to limit dependence on imports. The siderurgic 
plant at Maluku (the only large State industrial investment) is certainly a first 
step in this direction. It was planned to be completed in 1974, and will pro- 
duce 20,000 tons of steel products a year; it is, however, a very costly investment 
—100 m.Z., the same amount as the total annual investment budget of the 
State, and as much as the total private investment in manufacturing industries 
during the period 1969-73. Its effects on a reduction of imports will be limited 
during an unspecified first stage, as iron ore will have to be imported.°° Even 
a carefully planned policy of State intervention in industrial investment would 
have a limited impact if it is restricted to an acceleration of the import substitu- 
tion process, based on the income distribution pattern now prevailing. This 
would force the State to use an increasing proportion of its limited resources to 
finance unprofitable (by current standards) backward links with the private 
sector, A State supported private sector would no doubt find new ways of 
creating artificial returns in the production of consumer goods, geared to the 
existing demand. Such a misuse of State funds would be a dead loss. Outlets 
are insufficient given the weakness of mass demand. Without a change in the 
income distribution pattern, there is thus no future for an industrialization 
process based on the “demand-pull’ model. 

The weakness of mass demand is evident when one looks at the level of the 
incomes of workers and peasants. At the beginning of the 1970s, the average 
monthly wage of an unskilled worker in Kinshasa was equivalent to $20 US 
($10 at the market rate), and the average peasant money income varied from 
2 to 6 US dollars a month. The very low level of peasant income is the result 
of the general crisis of agriculture, the most important problem that faces Zaire. 
The main features of this crisis are summarized in the following section. 


The agricultural crisis 

At the end of the 1950s the effects of the growing capital intensity in mines and 
industries could be compensated partly by the absorption of labour into the 
capitalist—and labour intensive—~sector of agriculture, which represented 55 per 
cent of wage employment and 25 per cent of output. Capitalist agriculture 
remains labour-intensive, but as the reduction of agricultural output has reached 
massive proportions, the capitalist sector no longer plays its ‘cushion’ role for 
employment. In 1968 it represented only 5 per cent of output, 30 per cent of 
employment and 10 per cent of the wages of the various categories of enter- 
prises (see Table 13, p. 178). The reduction of output has mainly hit exports 
and industrial crops (see Table 14, p. 178), and has therefore been accompanied 


50. Rapport du Groupe consultatif, p 

51. Rapports Banque du Zaire, 1967 ae 1972-73, BIT Mémorandum, pp. 250-2. 

52. Tables 3 and 10 indicate that the output volume of agriculture in 1972 was 10 per 
cent lower than it was in 1959, whilst its share of the total sods output had been reduced 
from 40 per cent to 22 per cent. 
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by a change in the structure of output. The growing of food-crops for the 
urban market has increased, and this is associated with the growing importance 
of the peasantry in some regions (such as Lower Zaire) in relation to total 
output. Nevertheless these food-crops are increasingly unable to cope with 
the urban demand, and imports of unprocessed food products represented 
42 per cent of the national output of food-crops in 1972, as against 1 per cent in 
1958. From 1958 to 1972 there was a sharp reduction in the total agricultural 
surplus, from 153 per cent to 112 per cent of the level of subsistence output 
(see Table 15, p. 178). Despite a recovery in the volume of agricultural surplus 
since 1966, there is still a long way to go before the position of agriculture, 
within the general production structure, regains its 1950-60 position. 

After 1966 the crisis in agriculture cannot be blamed on political troubles or 
transport breakdowns; rather it has been, until 1972 at least, the result of the 
neglect of the peasantry by the regime. The road network in the rural areas 
has continued to deteriorate, and little investment has been forthcoming. 
In 1970 and 1972 expenditure on agriculture was only 2 per cent of the ordinary 
budget against 6 per cent in 1958.5 The reduction of output is also a conse- 
quence of a price policy which has been systematically unfavourable toward the 
agricultural sector. The adaptation of prices paid to the producers after the 
monetary reform of 1967 was only temporary. Since then the terms of trade 
have continuously deteriorated for the main industrial and food crops. It is 
interesting to note that the price policy has been unfavourable to foreign enter- 
prises as well as to the national peasantry. The prices paid to the peasants for 
cotton have remained at a ridiculously low level, completely discouraging 
production; but it is also the case with palm oil, the production of which is 
managed by foreign enterprises. In 1967 the price paid to the oil extracting 
plant for 1 T. of palm oil was fixed at 54 Z. It remained at that level until 
1973. At that time the price in Zaire was less than 50 per cent of that paid 
to producers in Gabon and Cameroun (respectively 135 and 127 Z.). Given 
the relative structure of export prices and of those prices paid for the national 
market, there was a sharp reduction of supply for the internal market. The 
government tried to check this by administrative means, and imposed fixed 
delivery quotas on the production plants, despite their heavy losses." 

Administrative and coercive devices have also been employed against the 
peasantry to increase its supply for the market in those areas where the level of 
prices is most discouraging. At the beginning of the 1970s, it was decided to 
institute a production card for the peasants and to impose a minimum volume of 
output, at fixed prices, upon Village communities. This was almost a return 
to the ‘compulsory crops’ system which existed during the colonial period and 
which was so detested by the peasants. In many regions the peasantry has to 


53. Banque du Zaire, Rapports 1967, p. 89, and 1972-73, pp. 113 and 137. 

54, G. Verhaegen, ‘Les obstacles au développement rural au Zaire’, Communication au 
Colloque sur les reformes agraires (INCIDI, Bruxelles, 1973), pp. 45-7. 

55. G. Verhaegen, ‘Les obstacles au développement rural au Zaire’, 
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submit to three levels of control: traditional notables, local authorities, and 
commercial or settler interests. These are associated so as to extract, in one 
way or another, the maximum surplus from the pesantry, in the form of product, 
labour or money, and at the minimum cost. The coalition, of course, is no 
new one—it existed under the colonial regime. Its three components are at 
one and the same time allies and rivals, especially traders and the agricultural 
undertakings. During the years 1960-65 it seems that the situation was largely 
favourable to foreign agricultural enterprises, which, because of the weakening 
of State power, could reinforce their links with the traditional notables so as to 
obtain cheap labour. But in recent years the balance has shifted in favour of 
the national traders and middlemen. The latter benefit from local monopolies 
(associated with bad road connections) and reinforced by the protection of the 
local authorities, modern and traditional. At the same time, they enjoy the 
protection of the State at the national level, in the field of prices policy, and the 
take-over of foreign concerns and their distribution to already established 
national traders. The permissive nature of the price policy, so favourable to 
trade interests, is very clear. The gap between producer and the consumer 
prices is generally enormous: from 1 to 6, 1 to 15 and even 1 to 4056, In the 
case of palm oil the price to a producer of 54 Z. corresponds to a market price 
of 225 Z. 

The general worsening of the internal terms of trade to agriculture is also 
clear when one looks at the evolution of the different categories of prices between 
1970 and 1973 (see Table 16, p. 179). The consequences of such a policy is 
obvious. In most of the rural areas there is no opportunity for the emergence 
of a middle~sized and independent peasantry. Itis hampered and checked by 
the use of political power, as it was during the colonial period. Now this control 
is not exerted in favour of foreign productive enterprises, but of national traders, 
the other branch of the ‘new bourgeoisie’ previously analysed. This policy 
results not only in a massive rural proletarianization, but also produces a con- 
tinuous flow of migrants to the cities, where growth is concentrated. The 
population of Kinshasa has increased from 380,000 inhabitants in 1958 to 
1,500,000 in 1973, and Zaire has now 10 cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
against 4 cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants in 1958. At the same time such 
a confiscation of the agricultural surplus by means of trade profits hampers any 
further contribution of the agricultural surplus to a productive pattern of 


56. Note, for example, the case of the North East in 1970: 


k Wholesale 
me price 
(In Makutas per kg.) Price tothe at the regional Market price Market price 
producer centre in Kisangani in Kinshasa 
Manioc 1 3 — 6 
Bananas 1 4 9 10 
Maize 2 5 — 12 
Rice 2 13 34 20 
Beans 3 6 25 30 
Palm oil 6 25 — 23 
Vegetables 2 8 11 90 
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growth. A less short-sighted price policy toward agriculture could change this 
situation to some extent, as experience demonstrates that there is always a 
positive response from the peasantry to such a price change. This is not only 
the case of the Lower Zaire, but also of many other regions, such as Kasai, 
North-Kivu and UVeles. 

It would be only a first step, necessary but insufficient, towards a recovery of 
agriculture. In recent years the government has shown a greater interest in 
such a recovery. The year 1973 was proclaimed ‘Agricultural Year’, and the 
take-over of the foreign agricultural enterprises at the end of November 1973 
was partly motivated by the hope that the new African owners would become 
productive investors in that sector. The new orientation given at the beginning 
of 1975 (the decisions of the Political Bureau of the MPR of 30 December 1974 
and 8 January 1975) does show a consciousness of the agricultural crisis. By 
announcing that the highest political authorities will have to give up their existing 
interests in trade and in future invest only in agricultural concerns, it tries to 
direct the State bourgeoisie toward the development of agrarian capitalism. At 
the same time a complete set of new measures are proposed: massive support for 
improving the transport network in the rural areas, development of cooperatives 
and credit facilities, and of a national production of fertilizers. But the measures 
are somewhat vague and it is too early to know how—or even if—they will be 
implemented.*” If they are not, long-term prospects remain gloomy, and 
without spectacular—and most unlikely—changes in the near future, there is 
little hope that the agricultural sector could become an important market for the 
industrial sector in the 1970s. The growth ofa balanced pattern of development 
is thus still far distant and there is little likelihood of a process of industrialization 
geared toward the enormous needs of the masses. 


Conclusion 

There is always a moment of truth when the economist, with his arid figures, 
has to join forces with the political observer, the social scientist and even the 
tourist. A tourist can easily detect, on the spot, what the huge discrepancies 
between the happy few and the impoverished masses mean in concrete terms. 
Kinshasa is certainly a vivid illustration of such a situation. I could conclude 
my survey with another exercise in comparative history, and underline the 
common features of the Second Republic in Zaire and the Leapoldian regime 
of the Independent Free State. There is even some similarity between the 
present economic and social policy in Zaire and the mercantilist policy in England 
and elsewhere, during the period of primitive capitalist accumulation. All this 
would be academically interesting, but would lack immediate point. 

Another conclusion could be an exercise in wishful thinking and in Utopian 
prospective. One could hope, for instance, that the Zaire ruling elite make a 


Ts Bulletin of the Agence Zairoise de Presse, (AZAP), 31 December 1974 and 9 January 
975. 
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clean break from its ‘jet-set complex’—associated with the ‘copper-belt com- 
plex’—that is lavishly spending the revenues of the mines to buy prestige goods 
like jumbo jets. Such wishful thinking would be accompanied by advice like 
‘go to the masses’, and a list of appropriate commandments; stop spending 
the existing economic surplus on prestige consumption; clamp down upon 
other leakages, such as external money transfers and imports of luxury consump- 
tion goods (which together represent 50 per cent of the gross annual formation 
of capital in the country); increase wages and peasant incomes; devote State 
resources only to productive investments and welfare spending. This is, 
however, pie in the sky. In Zaire today there are simply no organized movements 
to support such a change of policy. Any that did exist have been crushed or 
have been subsumed by the regime. 

A further possibility would be to back the State in the expectation of its 
ability to accomplish a wholesale change in economic and social policy. Such a 
measure of confidence is supported by many superficial aspects of State power 
in Zaire, which give the impression of maintaining a highly voluntary and 
autonomous policy, embodied in the personal will of the Chief of State. The 
advice would be then to give freedom of action to trades unions and peasants’ 
organizations inside the ‘Parti Unique’ (MPR"*), so as to shift the balance of 
power in favour of a progressive policy. In due course elements such as the 
extensive use of mass-media for propaganda, the Salongo movement (unpaid 
labour for public work) and the pervasive structure of the powerful MPR, could 
become effective devices of mass mobilization for development, and not only 
devices for a passive and forced adaptation to the goals of a privileged minority. 
The measures taken in January 1975 are perhaps a first step in this direction. 
But such a perspective probably over-values the autonomy of the State, and 
neglects its social nature and history. Is the lonely rise to power of the Chief 
of State not associated, over almost ten years, with a systematic protection and 
promotion of a new economic and social elite? Even if there were the will 
to break with this process, how could it be implemented without meeting the 
fierce resistance of interests now solidly entrenched? This is why any hope of 
change toward mass development is extremely tenuous. 

The most likely perspective until 1980 is a continuation of the uneven growth 
process explained above (political accidents excepted), with a possible shift, in 
some limited sectors, towards industry for export: the easy way to compensate 
the limits of the national market, and to secure the dominance of the ruling elite. 


*Mouvement Populaire de la Révolution. 
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TABLE 1 
Union Minière: changes in ERTEREE labour E and rate of profit, 1915-60 
1950 = 100 
1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
Capital (K) 5 14 20 41 39 45 57 100 156 196 
Labour (L) 23 71 93 87 50 75 104 100 125 107 
Capital Labour 
K/L) 23 20 21 47 79 60 54 100 125 183 
Labour/Output 
(L/O) 407 884 245 141 107 99 122 100 90 61 
Net rate of profit 
(percentage) 44 0 42 30 16 41 28 43 47 22 


Source: J. Gouverneur, Productivity and Factor Proportions in Less Developed Countries: 
the case of industrial firms in the Congo (Oxford, 1971), pp. 151~2 


TABLE 2 


Changes in agricultural and mineral exports and in the 
production of manufactured goods, 1920-58 (Gin millions of 


francs 1950) 
Agricultural Mineral Industrial 

exports exports production Total 
1920 0-5 0-6 0-05 1+] 
1930 1:3 3-6 0-18 5-0 
1939 3:0 48 0-22 8-0 
1950 6:5 6°6 1:8 14:9 
1955 8-1 14-8 4-5 27-4 
1958 8-9 11-2 48 249 


Source: J. Ph. Peemans, ‘Le rôle de PEtat dans la 
formation du capital au Congo pendant la période 
coloniale (1885-1960)’, Etudes et Documents, Institut 
d'Etude des Pays en développement (Louvain, 1973), 


p. 50 


TABLE 3 


The structure of goods and services output, Zaire, 1958-72 
(In current values) 
1972 
Millions Per 


1958 1966 
Millions Per Millions Per 


frs cent Zaïres cent Lares cent 

1. Commercial agriculture 11-416 40 27 25 91 22 
2. Mines and metallurgy 9-631 33 54 50 163 41 
3. Industries 4-279 15 18 16 102 25 
4, Buildings, public works, 

public utilities 3:260 12 9 9 43 1] 
5. Total output of goods 28-586 100 108 100 399 100 
6. Trade (value and percentage 

of 5) 4-670 16 4l 38 168 42 
7. State services (value and 

percentage of 5) 8-590 29 50 46 172 43 


Sources: Rapports Banque du Zaire, 1968-9, p. 32; 1972-3, p. 68; and J. L. Lacroix, 
Industrialisation au Congo, la transformation des structures économiques (Paris, 1966),’p. 30 
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TABLE 4 
The development of prices, wages and salaries in Zaire, 1958-73 
Salaries in the public sector 


Minimum Civil Servants 
Price index workers Low Middle High Military 
onKinshasa wage in ranking ranking ranking Personnel 
markets Kinshasa (clerks) (office chief) (sergeants) 
- Nom. Real Nom. Real Nom. Real Nom, Real Nom. Real 
June 1960 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 £100 #100 100 
Dec. 1965 489 306 63 498 102 241 49 153 31 571 117 
June 1967 691 390 50 — ae — — —_—_ — — 
Oct. 1967 850 480 48 — 50 — — — — 
June 1968 1293 550 40 — 33 — l6 — ll = — 
June 1969 1400 100 — 38 — 43 — 32 — 34 a — 
June 1970 — 112 — 47 — 42 — 31 — 3200 mem — 
June 1971 — 120 — 48 — 43 — 32 — 34 = — 
June 1972 — 138 — 4, — ål — 31 — ZL — — 
June 1973 — 157 — 44 — 36 — 27 — 28 — — 
Sept. 1973 — 160 — 4 — 36 — 27 — 28 -— — 


Sources: Lacroix, Industrialisation, p. 203; Rapports Banque du Zaire, 1967, pp. 182, 
185-6, 190; 1968-9, pp. 72; 190; 1970-1, p. 97; 1972-3, pp. 93, 95. 


TABLE 5 
The evolution of the terms of trade of Zaire, 1953-73 
Belgian 
Prices of exports wholesale Zaïre terms 
Minerals Vegetables Total prices index of trade 
A B A+B=C D AJD B/D CJD 
1953 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1958-63 93 87 91 103 90 84 88 
1964 105 91 100 111 94 82 90 
1965 116 93 108 112 103 83 96 
1966 157 88 137 115 136 76 119 
1967 148 84 138 113 131 74 122 
1968 157 79 147 114 138 69 129 
1969 186 82 170 119 156 69 143 
1970 204 95 188 125 163 76 150 
1970 100 100 100 100 100 
1971 80 96 82 105 78 
1972 74 88 76 116 66 
1973 (1st half) 91 99 92 125 74 


Sources: L'évolution économique du Zaire, Etudes africaines du Centre de Recherches et 
d'Information Socio-politiques (CRISP), TA. No. 130, 1971, p. 10; and Rapport Banque 
du Zaire, 1972-3, p. 184. 


TABLE 6 
The relative weight of mineral exports in Zaire, 1958-72 
1958-9 1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 
Gross production at market prices 


(in millions Zaires: 1Z=$2 US) 562 wm 569 — 818 — 
Exports 234 m 234 — 436 — 
2/1 in percentage 41 —_ 40 — 53 — 
Agricultural exports as percentage of total 

exports 4i at 16 15 14 18 
Mineral exports, as percentage of total 

exports 59 73 84 85 86 82 


Source: Rapport Banque du Zaire; 1967, pp. 38, 121, 124; 1970-1, pp. 75, 200; 1972-3, 
p. 200. 
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TABLE 7 
State participation in the economy of Zaire, 1970 
Share of the State Share of the State in the capital of 


in the value added the enterprises it controls in the 
of the sector sector* 
percent- 
percentage Principal enterprises controlled age 
Primary sector 87 
Mining 81 G2ACOMIN, Minière de 
Bakwanga, Zaire-Etain 89 
Agriculture — 
Secondary sector 62 
Metallurgy 97 
Manufacturing industries — Sazir, Compagnie Sucriére 
d'Afrique Centrale, . 
Leyland Zaire 38 
Electricity 94. 
Services sector 20 
Electricity 94 
Services sector 20 
Transport and Office des Transports en 
telecommunications 85 Commun du Zaire, Air- 
Zaire, Compagnie Maritime 
du Zaire 82 
Banking, insurance 10 Soziété Nationale d’Assur- 
‘ances, Banque du Peuple 36 
Trade ao Economat du Peuple, 
Société Générale d’Alimen- 
tation 


*These figures do not represent the total capital of the sector, but only the total capital of 
the enterprises in which the State has a participation. 

Sources: ‘L’enterprise privée étrangère en République du Zaire’, Afrique contemporaines 
64, 1972, p. 12; Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1970-1, p. 94. 


TABLE 8 
The development of foreign public debt in Zaire, 1966-72. 
(in millions Z.) 
Credits actually utilized 
1966 1968 1970 [971 1973 
June December Fune 
Direct debt 116 128 85 109 174 
Financial debt 148 106 113 63 82 143 
Commercial debt 9 15 21 28 31 
Indirect debt 9 20 20 45 91 
Credits under utilization A+B 
Fune 1973 June 1973 
Direct debt 
Financial debt 81 224 
Commercial debt 21 52 
Indirect debt 116 208 
Total 218 484. 


Source: Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1968-9, p. 137; 1970-1, p. 214; 
1972-3, p. 193. 
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TABLE 9 


The growth of the international banking system as 
creditors of Zaire, 1970-3 (in millions Z 


December June 


1970 1973 
Fonds Belgo-Zairois 64 — 
USAID 42 62 
BIRD/IDA 3 28 
Société Générale de Banque — 38 
First National City Bank — 25 
Morgan Crenfell and ‘Tokai — 25 
Morgan Guaranty Trust — 15 
Other Banks 2 18 
Other public institutions — 10 
Total financial debt 111 221 


Source: Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1972-3, p. 193. 


TABLE 10 
Index af volume output for goods and services in Zaire, 1959-72 
1959 1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 


1. Monetarized GNP 100 91 105 112 136 £150 
2. Commercial agriculture 100 64 57 14 80 89 
3. Mines and metallurgy 100 87 85 86 99 108 
4, Manufacturing industries 100 112 127 «©6114 152 177 
5. Buildings, public works and utilities 100 60 72 86 162 165 

(2-5) Production of goods 100 80 81 87 104 115 
6. Trade 100 126 150 150 197 224 
7. Public services 100 100 120 144 158 174 


Source: Rapport Banque du Zaire, 1967, p. 38; 1968-9, p. 34; 1970-1, p. 75; 1972-3, p. 68 


TABLE 11 
Imports and production of industrial goods compared 
1958 1964 1968 1972 


Per Per Per Per 
(m. frs.) cent (m. frs.) cent (m. Z.) cent (m. Z.) cent 
Production of 


manufactured goods 
(added value) 4830 100 4:923 100 36 100 102 100 
(a) Consumer goods 

production 3-200 66 3-600 74 24 62 68 66 
(b) Capital goods 

production 1-600 33 1:300 26 12 38 33 34 
Imports of manu- 
factured goods 18:000 100 14-000 100 154 100 300 100 
(a) ae goods 

5:500 28 4600 33 52 39 103 34 

(b) Capital goods 

imports ` 12-500 72 9-400 67 102 61 197 66 


1958 1964 1968 1972 

Ratio 1/2 0:26 0:35 0:23 0:34 
11/21 059 0-78 0-46 0-67 

12/22 0:13 0-13 O11 0-17 

22/1 2:50 1:90 2:80 1:90 


Sources: Bulletin BCBRU, November 1959, p. 433; Lacroix, Industrialisation, pp. 189, 
309; Rapports Bangue du Zaire, 1967, p. 127: ; 1970-1, 1972-3. 
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TABLE 12 
Changes in output (O), employment (L) and pro- 
ductivity (O/L) in Zaire, 1958-72 
1958 1966 1972 


Mines and metallurgy 
O 100 83 105 
L 100 60 66 
O/L 100 138 8 160 
Manufacturing industries 
O 100 109 152 
L 100 87 112 
O/L 100 125 135 
Source: Rapports Banque du Zaire. 1967, pp. 38, 
69; 1968-9, pp. 34, 67; 1972-3, pp. 64, 68. 


TABLE 13 
The relative position of agriculture in the economy of Zaire in 1968 
(in percentages) 
Wages Value 
Employment distributed added 


Agriculture 30 11 5 
Mines 16 23 49 
Manufacturing industries 24 25 19 
Building and public works 3 3 2 
‘Transports 3 7 12 
Total, productive sectors 76 69 87 
Grand total 100 100 100 
Source: Enquéte sur les entreprises, pp. 250-2. 
TABLE 14 


Agricultural output: exports and industrial crops 
1959 1964 1968 1972 


Palm. oil (1,000 T) 244 177 206 168 
Palm kernels (1,000 T) 61 47 48 37 
Cotton (fibres, 1,000 T) 63 15 12 21 
Timber (1,000 m?) 228 180 137 80 
Cocoa (1,000 T) 4 5 5 6 
Rubber (1,000 T) 40 35 Al 40 
Coffee (1,000 T) 62 38 55 79 
Tea (1,000 T) 4 4 5 8 
Bananas (1,000 T) 31 — 3 — 


Sources: Bulletin BOBRU, November 1959, p. 455 and Rapports 
Banque du Zaire, 1970-1 and 1972-3, 


TABLE 15 
The structure of agriculture output in Zaire, 1958-72 
1958 1966 1968 1972 
Per Pez Per Per 
_ (m. frs.) cent (m. Z) cent (m. Z.) cent (m. Z.) cent 
Subsistence agriculture 7-500 100 29 100 100 81 100 
Commercial agriculture 11-400 153 27 93 90 91 112 
(of which food crops 3-800 50 12 Al 35 38 7) 
Imports of unprocessed 
food products 38 — — —_ 8 16 — 


Imports of food products 
as a percentage of the 
national food crops — l — — 23 — 42 


CER Bulletin BCBRU, November 1959, p. 455; Rapports Banque du Zaire, 1970-1; 
19 $ 
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TABLE 16 
Agricultural prices relatice to other prices, 1970-2 
1970 = 1971 1972 


Prices of agriculture products for export 100 89 99 
Prices of industrial crops 100 102 108 
Prices of food crops 100 100 100 
Prices of the consumer goods: 
Imported goods 100 105 116 
Wholesale prices 100 107 118 
All trade sectors 100 112 127 


Source: Rapports Banque du Zaire, 1972-3, pp. 62, 68-71, 93~5. 


MINING WORKERS IN SIERRA LEONE: 
THEIR STABILITY AND MARITAL STATUS 


KENNETH SWINDELL 


COLONIAL and post-colonial economic developments have frequently promoted 
temporary labour migration. Migrant workers are particularly apparent in 
southern and central Africa, where it is common practice for men to take 
temporary work in the mines, on farms and in the cities. The emergence of 
short-term contract employment combined with low wages has been linked with 
imperfect specialization between wage labour and farming, although the nature 
of this relationship seems open to dispute. This type of labour migration 
produces a rapid turnover in the work force, and workers may have a succession 
of jobs interrupted by periods spent back in their homelands.? Also, it is not 
uncommon to find that a substantial proportion of workers are relatively young 
and single. 

The present discussion considers the stability of mining labour forces in 
Sierra Leone, during the mid-1960s.3 The industrial economy of this small 
country is dominated by diamond mining, which is organized in two distinct 
ways. First, there are two large scale mines operated by the Diamond Mining 
Corporation of Sierra Leone (DIMINCO), and secondly, there is the Alluvial 
Diamond Mining Scheme, which allows mining within declared areas by 
indigenous small-scale operators. The Mining Corporation employs some 
3,700 workers, whilst the native mining scheme involves between 20,000 and 
30,000 workers. In addition to the diamond workings there is an old estab- 
lished iron ore mine (DELCO),* a bauxite mine (STIEROMCO) and a rutile 
mine, the latter operating intermittently, but started by Sherbro Minerals. The 
labour force of the metalliferous mines range between 300 and 2,000 workers. 
It will be apparent from the above accounts that the mines in Sierra Leone are 
small-scale compared with those in southern and central Africa. Other impor- 
tant differences are the absence of contracted labour, minimal recruitment and 
limited international migration. In common with most other areas of West 
Africa, migration is voluntary. 

Dr Kenneth Swindell is lecturer in Geography at the University of Birmingham, and is 
an associate of the University’s Centre of West African Studies. 


1. W. Elkan, ‘Migrant Labour in Africa: an economist’s approach’, American Economic 
Review, vol. 49, 3, May 1959. 

2. H. Houghton, ‘Men of Two Worlds: some aspects of labour migration in South 
Africa’, South African Journal of Economics, vol. 28, October 1960, 

3. Between 1960 and 1966 there were considerable changes in the mining industry in 
Sierra Leone, in a period prior to the political disturbances of 1967. 

4. DELCO-—Sierra Leone Development Corporation. 

5, SIEROMCO—Sierra Leone Ore and Metal Company. 
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The stability of the daily paid labour forces 
(1) The metalliferous ore producers. 

There are two sets of variables which influence labour turnover—external and 
internal. The external variables relate to changes in the state of world mineral 
markets, which may affect profitability and influence decisions to expand or 
retrench production. Also technical innovations are important determinants of 
the size of labour forces. Internal factors are held to be those which relate to 
the working population and its patterns of behaviour, and derive from general 
social and economic conditions obtaining within the country at a particular time. 
In most cases the stability of labour forces are a compound of external and 
internal factors. 

The operations of the three mines producing metalliferous ores are very much 
tied to world commodity markets, and retrenchment of daily paid workers 
quickly results from fluctuations in demand. For example, the number of 
workers employed at the DELCO iron ore mine has shown a great reduction 
since 1940. Up to that date mining was virtually done by pick and shovel, with 
head~-loading of crushers. To some extent this reflected the cheapness of 
labour, but eventually mechanization reduced a labour force of 4,000 in 1940, to 
just over 2,000 in 1955. In more recent times, market fluctuations in western 
Europe (such as in 1966-7) led to an immediate retrenchment of over 200 
workers. Nonetheless, the labour force at DELCO displays a low turnover, and 
the number of workers who either leave or are dismissed averages about 16 per 
cent of the total daily paid labour force in a given year. The record cards of 
workers at DELCO examined in the late 1960s showed conspicuous elements of 
stability and permanence, in that 6 per cent of daily paid workers had been 
employed for between 10 and 15 years, 3 per cent 15 to 20 years, and 7 per cent 
over 20 years. 

The labour forces of the bauxite and rutile mines have been formed more 
recently, and in the case of the latter, the technical problems of mining have so 
far proved to be greater than anticipated, and the mine closed in 1971, dispersing 
the majority of its 400 workers.6 On the other hand the SIEROMCO bauxite 
mine started in 1963 has proved a successful venture, but as with DELCO, 
success has led to an improvement in mining techniques and to more capital 
intensive methods. In April 1966 there was a retrenchment of 20 per cent of the 
labour force, when new methods were introduced for loading the ships lying 
offshore. Little can be said about the stability and turnover of this labour force, 
partly because of its relatively short existence, but more so because of limited 
data available on workers’ record cards. 

(2) Diamond mining. 

Diamond mining began in Sierra Leone in 1935, when the Sierra Leone 

Selection Trust was granted a lease covering the whole of the country with the 


6. Currently mining is being reorganized, and a new company has re-started production 
on a pilot basis. 
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exception of the DELCO iron ore reserves around Marampa. In the early 
1950s the outbreak of illicit mining and smuggiing caused a reappraisal of the 
organization of the industry and there was a drastic reduction of the lease, such 
that it now comprises two areas centred on Yengema and Tongofield. 
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The Alluvial Mining Scheme was started in 1956 to try and rationalize a 
confused situation. It allows mining by natives of Sierra Leone in those 
chiefdoms which the government has declared open for mining. These chief- 
doms are principally within the river basins of the Sewa, Kenja and Moa-Mele 
rivers (Figure 1). Although both DIMINCO and native miners recover 
alluvial stones, the contracts between the two modes of operation are very 
marked. 
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The Alluvial Mining Scheme is operated by licencees, who because of in- 
sufficient working capital employ labourers (tributors) on a share basis, as well as 
providing food and mining equipment. The number of tributors at work 
during any given year shows great fluctuations; for example in 1966 there were 
35,615 men at work in January compared with 24,200 in August. Even greater 
seasonal differences were observable in earlier years, and these are summarized 
in Figure 2. This seasonal aspect of mining is the result of several factors. 
The technology employed by licencees and their tributors is stmple, and consists 
of working river and stream beds by building earthen coffers or making diver- 
sions at low water during the dry season. The gravels are dug by pitting, 
although considerable efforts have been made by Mining Department field offers 
to encourage miners to dig trenches systematically across the claim, which is 
130 x 130 metres. 

With the arrival of the rainy season miners have to abandon their diggings, 
and if they wish to continue mining, retreat to the higher terraces above flood 
level. This is not popular as they are further from the water for washing gravels, 
and yields may be lower on the high gravels. However, since 1955 there has 
been a gradual increase in the number of wet-season workers as the more 
accessible swamp and river-bed deposits have been worked over, and this is 
reflected in the smaller disparities between wet and dry season workers shown in 
Figure 2. Seasonal fluctuations in the workforce also reflects the dual role of 
many miners who, as the wet season approaches, return to their villages where 
male labour in-puts are required to clear the bush for new farms. This seasonal 
flux between farm and diamond diggings is one of the most characteristic features 
of the alluvial mining scheme, although as pointed out above it has been modified. 

Data on the licencees and tributors is minimal and chiefly confined to monthly 
counts by the Department of Mines and Labour. The origins of the workers, 
and licencees and other characteristics remain unknown. From isolated 
researches done in villages it would seem that the bulk of miners are seasonal, 
but there are those periodic migrants who either stay in the mining areas, or 
mine on through the wet season. In addition there are some permanent 
migrants. The towns and villages of the mining areas have shown large 
increases in their population over the past twenty years, which in the case of the 
former has been largely due to an influx of traders and other service workers who 
cater for the mining areas. 

The DIMINCO mines at Yengema and Tongofield present a sharp contrast 
to the Alluvial Mining Scheme. The former use highly capitalized methods of 
mining, and their labour forces show none of the imperfect specialization 
between farm and mine noted in the case of the latter. The Corporation’s 
record cards are carefully kept and allow a closer insight into the turnover, 
length of service, marital status and origins of the workers, than the data available 
for other mines and miners in Sierra Leone. The data considered here are 
restricted to 724 daily paid workers employed at the Yengema pan-plants in 
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1967. This sample labour force contained a wide spectrum of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour workers necessary to maintain the pan-plants which 
recover and process the diamondiferous gravels. 

Compared with the Alluvial Mining Scheme, the DIMINCO workers exhibit 
no seasonal component and careful inquiries were made on this point in terms 
of the whole labour force. The average annual turnover of 13-6 per cent 
shows no significant monthly pattern. The workers at DIMINCO are not 
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seasonal migrants, nor do their record cards show them to be periodic migrants. 
Data for length of service, marital status and number of children for the 724 
pan-plant workers are summarized graphically in Figure 3. No less than 
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55 per cent have been employed for over 10 years, and there are quite a few long 
service workers (7:2 per cent) with over 25 years’ service. 

The marital status of workers at DIMINCO is interesting. The records 
clearly indicate that this labour force is predominantly a married one, as might 
be expected in view of the long service of many workers. In 1967 94 per cent 
of men at the Yengema pan-plants were married, and even if the analysis is 
limited to newcomers—that is, those employed for one year or less—the number 
of ‘marrieds’ still accounts for 68 per cent of the first year group. In passing it 
is worth looking at the Sherbro Minerals, which briefly operated from 1965 to 
1969. Eighty-two per cent of the total labour force was married and 60 per cent 
of those employed for one year or less. One may infer from these observations 
that labour migration is not selective in terms of marital status, or at least only to 
a limited degree. At DIMINCO (Figure 3) single men were apparent amongst 
those workers with up to five years of service, but thereafter the proportion 
declined until the 13 year service group was reached, after which they were 
absent. 

Marital status and length of service initialiy indicates that the DIMINCO 
labour force (and this is taken to be in no way atypical of the other company 
mines) was astable one. But it is still necessary to enquire about the location of 
workers and their families with respect to the mining location. This is a difficult 
area of inquiry and only at DIMINCO was evidence from the record cards good 
enough to make some appraisal of the situation. 

A condition of service with DIMINCO is that all personnel must live within 
the leases. Thus the labour force is effectively domiciled at Yengema or 
Tongofield, and lives in accommodation either provided by the company, or 
secured by the worker himself. In 1967 the company provided housing for 
60 per cent of the labour force in the form of townships attached to the pan- 
plants, with Yengema as the chief township and administrative centre. Yengema 
may be described as a town, whereas the other settlements are labour-lines. A 
closer examination of the company accommodation showed that of the 1,362 
living units, 1,114 (75 per cent) were for single workers. This is clearly at 
variance with the composition of the labour force, and suggests that many 
married men were living apart from their wives. The above figures refer to the 
total labour force of 3,365 workers in 1967, but a more detailed analysis of the 
724 pan-plant workers allows some appraisal of those men who had dependants 
living with them, and where they are located within the lease area. 

The record cards of the pan-plant workers show their place of birth, home 
town or village, together with the present location of their wives and children. 
It is possible, therefore, to discern whether families had been brought into the 
mining area. Insome cases they came within the lease area, but there were other 
instances of families in villages peripheral to the lease area. Of the 724 pan- 
plant workers at Yengema 93 per cent were married (compared with 94 per cent 
for the total labour force), but of these 679 married men, 124 (18 per cent) had 
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dependants living within the Yengema lease, or in adjacent chiefdoms. Twenty- 
four out of the 124 workers with dependants had them living in Koidu town on 
the north eastern edge of the lease. Koidu is the most flourishing town outside 
of Freetown, and it is also the centre of illegal mining and trading. 

The proportion of marrieds with dependants living in the lease, or adjacent 
areas seems a relatively small proportion of the total married workforce (18 per 
cent), and it is tempting to suppose this is a function of the limited married 
quarters made available by the company. On the other hand it may be an 
expression of preferences on the part of the workers themselves. Although 
workers were effectively domiciled within the lease, and many had long service 
records, it is suggested that many of them find it difficult to make a permanent 
move into the mining areas. Land is not generally a negotiable commodity, and 
the ties with their families back in their home village may be particularly strong. 
Wives and children, along with other relatives, may secure a man’s entitlement 
to land, to which he may return on retirement, or dismissal. Also, from the 
family’s point of view having a man working in relatively secure wage paid 
employment is a means of maximizing their economic base. Similar observations 
have been made with respect to the persistence of temporary migration in east 
and southern Africa.” In the present context it must be added that Sierra 
Leone is a very small country—about the size of Scotland, and that a journey 
home is no long trek, and can easily be achieved by lorry or bus. 


The composition and origins of married workers accompanied by their dependants 
Having established the proportion of workers who in 1967 have moved all or 
some of their dependants into the mining area, it is worth looking at who these 
workers were, and from where they had moved. Were they those men who 
came from more distant parts of the country? Were they the more skilled 
workers? Were they the ones who had worked longest at the mine? An 
answer to the first question was found by noting the home town or village of 
workers as stated on their employment cards, and then locating of these origins. 
A similar analysis was done for those men without their families, so that it is 
possible to test whether both groups belong to the same population. Additional 
comparisons can be made with respect to the composition of the two groups. 
The frequency of origins of the two groups are shown in Figure 4, at 10-mile 
intervals. Married men without their families come from a mean distance of 
39-1 miles, compared with 56-9 miles for those with families. In making these 
calculations, allowance was made for those whose home town or village was 
within the lease area, and these have been excluded. The above evidence 
suggests that there is an obvious disparity between the two groups of workers, 
which is confirmed if a test of goodness of fit is applied. However, although 
the two frequency curves of origins derive from different populations, they do 
show certain similarities in their rise and fall with distance from the mine. 


7. Elkan, ‘Migrant Labour’, 
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The chief lack of accordance is that the curve Zor married men with dependants 
shows a slower rise with distance, its peak being displaced some 10 miles further 
away from the mine than that for men without their families. Also the number 
in the latter group decreases more slowly between 30 and 80 miles. 


ORIGINS OF MARRIED PAN-PLANT WORKERS 
ACCORDING TO PRESENCE OF DEPENDANTS 
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The inference from these data seems to be that ‘marrieds’ with dependants 
were certainly not those from long distances, nor were they locals from the 
immediate area around the lease; the bulk of them come from intermediate 
distances of between 20 and 60 miles. If this group is cross-checked for ethnic 
composition, then 48 per cent belonged to the local Kono group, which was 
almost the same as the proportion for the total workforce of the pan-plants. — 
Thus there was a group of workers who moved their dependants into the lease 
area from intermediate distances, yet they still conformed to the general ethnic 
pattern of the labour force as a whole. This would seem to indicate that 
whereas the local Kono people saw little advantage in moving their family 
residence, those on the periphery of Kono territory were attracted into the new 
economic heartland of their region. The fact that those men from long dis- 
tances—from 60 miles and beyond—had no significantly high representation 
amongst those marrieds with families, probably reflects the problems of non- 
Kono moving into this area, especially if their dependants wished to acquire 
land for subsidiary farming. 

Initially it seemed possible that men accompanied by dependants might 
be better educated, more skilled and experienced, and consequently higher paid. 
Analysis of the data shows that this was not the case. The proportion of skilled 
workers with dependants was 17 per cent compared with 30-3 per cent for the 
total married labour force. With respect to the question of skilled versus 
unskilled, other analyses have shown that the DIMINCO pan-plants contain 
illiterate unskilled married workers, whose mean origin-distance was 42:8 miles, 
compared with skilled, literate married, who came from a corresponding mean 
distance of 72-1 miles®. Thus the skilled element of the labour force contained 
a substantial proportion of non~locals, which means few Kono, Before mining 
began in 1930 the Kono area was one of the most backward and least urbanized 
parts of Sierra Leone, and the mining activities of the former Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust company provided a powerful attraction for those workers with 
experience and skill, who lived, or had worked in the more developed parts of the 
country. To a large extent this still remains true today. From the above 
evidence on marrieds with dependants, it would seem that a less than pro- 
portionate number of skilled men chose, or wished, to move their families into 
the mining area. 

Finally, one remaining aspect of those with or without dependants needs to be 
considered, and that is length of service. Perhaps the most obvious relation- 
ship to be expected is that the longer a man remains in employment, then the 
more likely he is to bring in dependants. Surprisingly, the evidence from the 
record cards showed that there was almost no difference in length of service 
between married men with their dependants and those without them; their mean 
length of service was 11-5 and 11-4 years respectively. 


8. K. Swindell, ‘Sierra Leonean Mining migrants, their composition and origins’, 
Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers, No. 61, March 1974. 
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Summary 

Although offering a relatively small number of jobs, the mining companies in 
Sierra Leone constitute one of the principal sources of wage paid employment. 
The number of such opportunities have fluctuated over the past 40 years with 
the type of mineral mined, the vagaries of the world market and the intro- 
duction of new technologies. Despite such changes there is ample evidence of 
stability within the labour forces, especially at the DELCO and DIMINCO 
mines. In comparison with the Alluvial Diamond Mining Scheme, the com- 
pany mines are not characterized by periodic or seasonal target workers, and the 
majority of men are married with families. 

Although the incidence of married men is high, evidence from the DIMINCO 
mine shows that in the period studied (1966-7) only a small propertion of men 
brought their dependants into the mining areas. This reflects the desire to 
retain ties with their home areas, the smallness of the country and relatively easy 
access to their families. It may also reflect a different set of values with respect 
to marital arrangements. Finally, mining migration in Sierra Leone presents a 
different aspect from that encountered in other parts of the continent; it proceeds 
without recourse to recruitment agencies, or the necessity for political manage- 
ment. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND COLONIAL POLICY 
Lucy MAIR 


THERE 1$ NO defence against the argument that whatever one thinks one had 
been doing one was objectively doing something else. All I can tell you is what 
I and my contemporaries thought we were about when we launched—as I think 
we can claim to have done—modern field studies in anthropology on the African 
continent. To do this I must examine the sources of support for research, the 
aims and values of those who pursued it, and also the attitudes of those officials 
from whom we had to have tolerance, if no warmer association. 


Levels of responsibility for policy 

I should like to begin by saying something about the relation of officials to 
policy, independently of their relation to us. Colonial policy is apt to be 
represented as a monolithic process of exploitation, all colonial officials being 
primarily engaged in this task. Policy, however, was neither made nor imple- 
mented in such a monolithic manner. It was made at different levels: partly in 
London, partly in the capitals of the different territories, hardly at all by the 
administrators with whom we came into contact. In London there were two 
different influences at work: what one might call the Chamberlain school, which 
saw the major aim of policy as economic development, and the ‘humanitarian’ 
school, going back to the Abolitionists. The latter protested against abuses and 
invoked the principles which their representatives had got written into the 
Mandate system of the League of Nations. Economic policy in the colonies 
was a matter of choosing types of development, giving or withholding assistance 
to European enterprise, seeking to stimulate or check migration to centres of 
employment. The District Commissioner’s job—‘native administration,’—was 
concerned with the preservation of peace, the settlement of disputes, the intro- 
duction of improved seeds and agricultural techniques, measures of sanitation, 
and so forth; also with ‘civilization’ in the crude sense of making ‘them’ more 
like ‘us’ by suppressing institutions thought to be incompatible with our 
standards of morals. Lest it be thought that ‘the preservation of peace’ means 
the suppression of rebellion, it was much more concerned with the assaults of 
Africans on one another. Where European settlement had been encouraged— 
largely a matter of climate—District Commissioners were, in practice, expected 
to further European interests by securing an adequate labour supply; this was 
not a matter of official instructions, which were neutral or to the contrary, but of 
the unpopularity they earned if they did not. But many District Commissioners, 
Lucy Mair recently retired from the Chair of Applied Anthropology at the London School 
of Economics. She presently teaches at the University of Kent. See also p. 226. 
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especially where these pressures were not operating, were genuinely devoted to 
the interests, as they saw them, of the Africans over whom they were set in 
authority. ‘It was their duty to administer native law ‘where not repugnant to 
natural justice’, and when it became Colonial Office policy to recognize tradi- 
tional authorities as the grass-roots agents of administration, to know how to 
identify them. Some of them, therefore, were interested in what we could tell 
them on these matters; others resented the idea that we could tell them anything. 
Some territories appointed officials as government anthropologists; these were 
the territories where European interests were minimal. The ‘Indirect Rule’ 
policy eventually became an anachronism; it was maintained too long after ‘new 
men’ had appeared to speak for their compatriots. But this is not to say that it 
was wrong all the time. And I cannot see that letting people keep their own 
rules of civil law is oppressive or exploitative, or that to elucidate these rules 
assists oppression. 

I must now turn to the attitude of the anthropologists, and begin with my 
own. I came into the subject because I was ane of the people naive enough to 
believe that the League of Nations would usher in a new world if only all 
governments would follow its principles. My first job was writing publicity 
material for the League of Nations Union, and the first books I read on Africa 
were the two scathing indictments of Kenya policy by Norman Leys and 
Macgregor Ross, and then Edwin Smith’s The Golden Stool. 

Some of my contemporaries became anthropologists because they had grown 
up in countries where there were ‘natives’ and wanted to know more about 
them, of course from a sympathetic point of view. None of us, it is true, held 
that colonial rule ought to come to an immediate end. Who did in those days ? 
We thought it should give Africans a better deal, and to a large extent we were in 
line with leaders of the missionary world, such as J. H. Oldham, who is usually 
thought to have been responsible for the chapter on the relations between 
Africans and Europeans in the report of the Commission on Closer Union in 
East Africa. This contained the often-quoted assertion that ‘the creation and 
preservation of a field for the full development of native life is the first charge 
on any territory, and . . . the government having created this field has the duty 
to devote all available resources to assisting the native to develop within it.’ 

Under the influence of Malinowski, however, we went further than the 
missionaries and District Commissioners, and insisted on the value of ail African 
institutions. Of course, there is a difference between correcting ethnocentric 
judgments of alien institutions and insisting that they should at all costs be 
preserved; Malinowski saw that himself when he had visited Africa, and most of 
us found it out for ourselves. Nevertheless, we still held that there should be 
good reason before traditional institutions were destroyed, and, above all, that 
village life should not be disrupted by the absence of the young men for long 
periods at labour centres. We believed that the right line of development was 
through independent production of cash crops. But, on the whole, we thought 
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economic development had done more harm than good, and in that sense— 
supposing us to have had any influence—it could be said that we were aligned 
with those who ‘neglected’ the colonies (of course, the European exploiters 
complained of the ‘neglect’ much more, at that time, than the Africans). 


Sources of funds 

Where did we get our money from? Not directly from official sources until 
after the end of the Second World War. One or two scholarships had been 
founded by the families of anthropologists who died young; one or two trusts 
for research in general had been founded by industrialists, and could sometimes 
be tapped for anthropology. Australia established and financed a National 
Research Council long before there was anything of the kind in England. It 
represented university bodies and provided for work in Oceania. 

As far as Africa is concerned the International African Institute was founded 
in 1926 as a result of the activity of some notable missionaries—Edwin Smith, 
J. H. Oldham, Hans Visscher—and advocates of what was then regarded 
enlightened colonial policy, such as Lord Lugard. Its funds were provided by 
contributions from governments and the Rockefeller Foundation, and admin- 
istered by a committee of academics. Applicants for grants chose their own 
territories and problems. The declared aim of the Institute was to study social 
change in Africa as a guide to policies which should lead to harmonious co- 
operation between Europeans and Africans. It certainly seems clear now that 
this was an unattainable aim, and of course it can be translated into ‘fastening 
the yoke on the neck’. It did not prevent the beneficiaries of the funds from 
simply arguing that deliberate interference with African institutions had gener- 
ally been harmful and the best policy was to avoid it. Whatever you think of 
that line of argument, it was not one that commended itself to the colonial 
authorities. The other major source of finance at that time consisted in direct 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation; I do not know what first stimulated 
their interest in anthropology. My first fieldwork was done on a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, and I assure you that no strings of any kind were attached 
to it. 

I should say something about the post-war period when, for a short time, 
anthropology was financed from the Colonial Social Science Research Council. 
This body came into being as a delayed response (delayed on account of war 
conditions) to the plea made by Lord Hailey in his African Survey that govern- 
ment funds should be made available for research into al? problems confronting 
African territories. By far the larger proportion of the money eventually 
provided went into the natural sciences, but anthropology got a scraping. These 
grants were administered by a committee of anthropologists and a representative 
of the newly created African Research division of the Colonial Office, and 
chaired by a member of the Office. On the occasions when I took part in its 
discussions, they often turned on the question whether the project would be 
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better financed from some other source. Once, I remember, a Colonial Office 
member of the group described a project with some distaste as ‘trying to find 
how to manipulate people’. 


Relations with administrators 

It has sometimes been suggested that anthropologists avoided discussion of the 
administrative side of the picture because they were financed by government 
grants. It must be emphasized that this has only been true to a small 
extent, but I think one has to answer the comment that we concentrated on ‘the 
village’ or ‘the people’ and took for granted the external sources of the changes 
that we documented. I think the reason is simply that one cannot do both at 
once, and we did not realize, as later anthropologists have, the importance of the 
interaction between administrators seeking to implement policy and members of 
the public seeking variously to stall it or to profit by its consequences. This 
kind of study involves the examination of documents (which, of course, may not 
always be made available, but if they are not it is because the researcher is an 
outsider, not because he is officially sponsored). I might mention here that I 
myself wrote a book on colonial policy which was highly critical of some govern- 
ments, even if too lenient to others. 

Let us come now to our actual contacts with administrators. We needed, of 
_ course, government permission to do the work, and on my first trip that was 
all that I got (missionaries gave me my first base). On the second I was allowed 
to live in a government rest-house, though I was warned that I must move out if 
any official should want it. On the third a clerk was put at my disposal. On 
this last occasion I was requested to let the authorities see what I had written; 
they did not censor it, but they told me I had got it all wrong. I was inter- 
preting in terms of social structure what they preferred to interpret in terms of 
personalities. Malinowski maintained that he did not get anywhere with the 
Trobrianders until they saw that he was at daggers drawn with the authorities. 
I think it more likely that he had a row with some official just when the situation 
was ripening in any case. Edith Clarke, who was one of his earliest disciples, 
solemnly advised me, ‘Let it be known that you have quarrelled with the 
District Commissioner.’ I do not know whether she did her own fieldwork on 
that basis, but then they did not have District Commissioners in Jamaica. 
Audrey Richards has reported that she was sent on a tour with a DC to see what 
the country was like, and was so upset by his behaviour to Africans that she did 
not complete it. As forme... one begins by an interview with the Provincial 
Commissioner, who normally one never sees again. My first one said ‘We've 
nothing to hide’, making it clear that he supposed I had come to dig out scandal; 
he had no idea what I was after, or indeed what anthropology was. My second 
one said ‘We’ve had anthropologists here before’*~meaning me, though he did 
not realize that—in the tone in which he might have said ‘We’ve had mice’. 
He then told me what J could not be allowed to do: fortunately, something that I 
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did not much want to. He later summoned me to his office and said he would 
have to stop me working if I went around discussing the problem of the succession 
to the then dying Kabaka (which I had not been doing). In Malawi, officials 
were kind to me, but I was denounced as a Communist by a fellow passenger on 
the voyage out, and frantic cables went to London. The handmaid of 
imperialism! 
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SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINING IN 1974: “THE 
GOLD OF MIGRANT LABOUR’ 


ROGER LEYS 
THE SouTH AFRICAN economy has vast, and largely untapped, resources of 


base and precious minerals. Of known reserves in the ‘Free’ world the share 
of South Africa is as follows: 


TABLE I 
Present reserves of principal minerals 
Percentage 
share 
Gold 70 
Chrome! 74 
Platinum 70 
Manganese 60 
Uranium 30 
Fluorspar 70 


Crocilodite and 
Amosite Asbestos 100 


Source: G. Pienaar, ‘South African Mineral Industry’, Bulletin of the Africa Institute of 
South Africa, No. 8, 1974. 


The Republic has no known oil reserves but has vast reserves of coal, amount- 
ing to about 37,000 m. tons or about 80 per cent of total known coal reserves 
‘on the African continent. South Africa meets about 76 per cent of its current 
energy needs from coal and is also a world authority on the process of refining 
liquid fuels from solids (principally oil from coal at the giant SASOL plant). 

The process of extraction of principal minerals is the cornerstone of the South 
African economy. The mining industry as a whole employs over 800,000 
workers of which at least 600,000 are blacks.? The product of the mining 
industry represents some 12 per cent of gross domestic product. In terms of 
foreign trade, South Africa is a typically underdeveloped country, exporting 
mineral ores and importing manufacturers and technology. Mineral exports 
represent over 60 per cent of South Africa’s foreign exchange earnings. In the 
field of mining technology, however, South Africa is a fully developed country. 
South African shaft-sinking and deep-level mining technology is sold all over 
the world. One company alone, Shaft Sinkers of South Africa, is reported as 
sinking in Yorkshire (UK), and at the CoroCoro copper mine at La Paz, Bolivia. 


Roger Leys is a research fellow of the University of Copenhagen. 


1. South Africa and Rhodesia have together 96 per cent of known world reserves of 
chrome. 

2. Sough African Institute of Race Relations, ‘Employment and Earnings in some 
economic sectors’, September 1973. 
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The company’s consultants and skilled men are advising Foraky, a Belgian 
contractor, in sinking a shaft in Zaïre.’ vA 

Gold is still the key to South Africa’s mining industry. Gold has beg” 
mined on the Witwatersrand—the site and raison d’etre of the city of Johannes- 
burg—since the 1880s. Since then South Africa has produced gold worth 
over R20,000 million. Until ten years ago, it was considered by government 
and industry that the gold mining industry had a very short life span. Ata 
fixed world market price of $35 an ounce, and given the heavy rate of taxation, 
gold mining was becoming increasingly uneconomic as input costs rose. In 
1970 the United States Government announced that it would no longer buy 
gold at a fixed price of $35 an ounce. This decision presaged the end of the 
dominance of the dollar in the system of international exchange established at 
Bretton Woods in 1944, It also presaged a growing crisis for the world capital- 
ist economy and a long-term strengthening in the demand for gold as an insur- 
ance against weak currencies. In the short run, however, it meant that gold was 
no longer tied to a fixed price but became a commodity subject to swings on 
the world market—and with a clear upward trend. The price of gold since 
January 1974 has fluctuated greatly—from a low of about $100 an ounce to 
around $200 in January 1975. 

The long-term rise in the price of gold has had enormous repercussions on 
the gold mining industry. New shafts are sunk, shafts that were uneconomic 
at the old price become profitable. One old shaft, thought to have been sunk 
in 1894 and disused since the beginning of the century, is being reopened at 
City Deep, Free State Saiplaas is to open what is virtually a new mine for 
R80 million. Jurgens Hof Mine in the Free State is being launched by Unisel 
at a cost of R50 million. The giant Anglo-American’s Elandrand mine in the 
West Witwatersrand is due to come into production in 1981 at a cost of more 
than R100 million. In May 1974 the Loraine Gold Mine announced an 
expansion plan to cost R27 million. Enormous too have been the repercussions 
on profits. Quarterly gold profits in the last four years have been: 

Quarter ending 31 December 1971: R100 million. 
Quarter ending 31 December 1972: R150 million. 
Quarter ending 31 December 1973: R300 million. 
Quarter ending 30 September 1974: R410 million. 
These totals do, of course, disguise great variations as between mines, depending 
primarily on ore content. The predominantly British owned Gold Fields of 
South Africa is estimated to have increased profits from its four best mines for 
the financial quarter ending 30 June 1974 compared to the same quarter in 1973, 
as follows: 
Libanon—124-5 per cent. 
Doornfontein—110 per cent. 


3. Rand Daily Mail, 11 June 1974. 
4. G. Pienaar, ‘South African Mineral Industry’. 
5. Rand Daily Mail, 21 May 1974. 
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West Driefontein Kloof—68:2 per cent. 
Ventersport—125 per cent. 

Meanwhile South Africa’s reserves of base and precious minerals have barely 
been. discovered—let alone exploited. New ciscoveries of copper, lead, zinc 
and silver near Pofadder in the north western Cape amount to R1,000 million p.a. 
at current prices. Exports of base minerals amounted to some R875 million 
in 1973 and, at current prices, production is expected to expand to some R4— 
6,000 million a year by the end of the century. The white regime is perfectly 
clear as to the economic and strategic options that these vast reserves represent. 
The United States, West Europe and Japan are actively engaged in negotiating 
long-term contracts with South Africa that will ensure them steady supplies 
of minerals vital to their industries. By and large, these countries accept 
the argument of Pretoria that white South Africa is the only source of base 
minerals that will always be available to the ‘free’ world. South Africa’s 
strategy 1s to demand tacit support internationally in return for free access to 
its mineral wealth. 

The economic strategy of South Africa is twofold. It is partly deliberately to 
refrain from a rapid exploitation of its mineral reserves and hence sustain a very 
powerful bargaining card. But it is also to move from the situation of a typically 
underdeveloped country exporting raw materials to that of an industrial state 
exporting finished products. Both in heavy and in secondary industry, state 
corporations and state agencies for industrial investment have embarked on 
mammoth investment plans. In time, the strategic use of South Africa’s 
mineral resources could be Pretoria’s major line of defence against the liberation 
movements and the international support they can muster. But the manipula- 
tion and exploitation of these vast reserves of base minerals lie largely in the 
future. At present, South Africa is dependent on gold. And the higher the 
price of gold, the greater the dependence. The Minister of Finance estimates 
that gold exports in the fiscal year ending 31 March 1975 would be around 
R3,000 million compared with close to R2,000 million in the year ending 
31 March 1974,’ 


Labour shortages and the labour market 

The key problem of the gold mining industry is, and always has been, a 
shortage of cheap, black labour.* Ever since the very first gold mine was sunk 
on the Witwatersrand in the 1880s, cheap biack labour has been in short 
supply. The history of Southern Africa in the last 85 years is essentially a 
series of attempts, by political violence, to produce docile, cheap black labour. 
One key to this policy has been the system of migrant labour by which black 
workers have been actively recruited from all over Southern Africa—from the 
6. Rand Daily Mail, 6 September 1974. 
7. Rand Daily Mail, 19 June 1974. 


8. Francis Wilson, Labour in the South African Gold Mines, 1911-69 (African Studies 
Series No. 6, CUP 1972). 
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Eastern Cape to Tanganyika. Despite the system of totalitarian labour dicta- 
tion built up over the last hundred years and intensified under the Nationalist 
regime since 1948, the mining industry is, and always has been, reliant on 
foreign black labour: 


TABLE II 


The country of origin of gold miners 
August 1974 E 


South Africa 93,269 
Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland 97,914 25 
Moçambique 84,236 22 
Malawi 108,902 28 
Total 384,321 


Source: Financial Mail, 13 September 1974. 


A closer look at these figures indicates that, with the exception of recruitment 
in Malawi which has risen rapidly, these figures have been fairly constant: 


TABLE III 
‘Foreign’ Africans on the gold mines (including Transkei) 
1969 1969 1971 1972 1973 
Lesotho 59,407 61,993 64,214 66,805 76,114 
Botswana 19,595 19,549 20,511 19,864 20,339 
Swaziland 5,551 6,147 5,656 4,774 4,821 
Angola 6,076 4,935 4,986 4,416 2,745 
Rhodesia 3 3 2 3 2 
Transkei 55,738 47,907 39,430 42,555 47,139 
Caprivi 222 175 274 115 a 
Malawi 52,901 77,329 92,937 106,379 108,723 
Moçambique 88,352 92,651 95,900 90,242 83,387 
Total 287,845 310,689 323,910 335,153 343,270 


Source: Financial Mail, 13 September 1974 


A main reason for this dependence on ‘foreign’ black labour is that mine 
wages, even by South African standards, have been starvation wages. The 
phrase ‘starvation wages’ carries a literal truth. Average mine wages today 
are under the poverty datum line—the minimum necessary for a black to raise 
his family and hence reproduce labour power. Since 1970 mine wages have 
nearly tripled. Today, average black mine wages are over R60 a month. 
But this figure is well under the poverty datum line for urban and rural families. 
Mine wages have been justified with the argument that they are sufficient to 
support a single man. But whether his family in Mocambique, Lesotho, 
Malawi or the Transkei have enough food to eat depends not on his wages but 
on the crops they can raise from poor, under-nourished and eroded soils. 

In order to attract a labour force that would work for such starvation wages, 
the mining industry set up a common organization to fix wages and organize 
recruitment. This organization, the Chamber of Mines, was set up in 1893 to 
recruit foreign labour as part of what the first annual report termed a series of 
‘active steps for the gradual reduction of native wages to a reasonable level’. 
The recruiting organizations of the Chamber of Mines now recruit some 
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350,000-400,000 Africans a year (200,000 of this total are/have been recruited 
from Moçambique and Malawi alone—see Tables II and III above). And, in 
the words of the Financial Mail, ‘If there is one thing that keeps the gold mining 
management awake at night, it is worrying about what will happen if Malawi 
and Moçambique turn the tap off’.° Today, the shortage of black miners is 
more acute than ever. In December 1974 the Chamber admitted to a shortage 
of some 35,000 black miners—14 per cent of the underground labour force— 
and this is clearly an underestimate for the mining industry as a whole because 
the shortages are even more severe in such fields as coal and asbestos mining. 
The shortage is also exacerbated by the demand for labour to open new mines 
and shafts. Much publicity has been given to schemes for increased mechan- 
ization and more efficient use of labour but there are no miracle solutions to the 
industry’s labour problems. A major obstacle to increased mechanization is the 
resistance of the white miners and engineers tc permitting blacks to undertake 
skilled jobs.?° 

One reason for the acute shortage is the decision of President Hastings 
Banda of Malawi in April 1974 to suspend all recruiting operations of the 
Chamber of Mines in Malawi. The reason given for the suspension was to 
await the findings of the court of enquiry into the reasons for the crash of a 
recruiting company plane on take-off from Francistown killing 77 returning 
Malawi miners on board. The board of enquiry found that prime responsi- 
bility lay with the oil companies which had refuelled all combustion-engine 
machines refuelling in Francistown that day with a wrong fuel. Banda has 
refused to permit recruiting operations to start again despite desperate efforts 
by the Chamber of Mines. His reasons are uncertain. Exactly how Banda 
hopes to find employment for the 100,000 Malawi gold miners in unclear. 
He is under strong pressure from the Organization of African Unity to demon- 
strate his opposition to recruitment and he is also under domestic pressure. 
In September 1974 the annual convention of the Malawi Congress Party 
unanimously requested Banda to make the temporary suspension of recruit- 
ment into a permanent prohibition (as did Tanzania in 1962 and Zambia in 
1966). So far, Banda has refused to commit himself but the flow of new recruits 
has dried up and thousands of Malawi miners are returning early because there 
is a compound rumour that the borders will be closed. 

The situation vis-a-vis Moçambique mineworkers is more complicated. 
So far the new FRELIMO government has done nothing to interfere with the 
flow of recruits to the Mines or with the operation of WENELA—the Chamber’s 
recruiting organization in Mocambique. The only significant change at the 
official level that happened in 1974 is that the gold which is handed over to 
Moçambique by South Africa representing the difference between what Mocam- 
bique miners get paid for their work in South Africa and what the Portuguese 


9. Financial Mail, 17 November 1972. 
10. Francis Wilson, Labour in the South African Gold Mines. 
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get paid by South Africa for this labour at the current gold price: this money 
(or the gold bars which the Portuguese had the option of buying at the current 
market price which, for the three months ending June 1974 amounted to 
83 gold bars worth about R3 million) is now retained by the Mocambique 
government and not forwarded to Lisbon. Otherwise the revolution in Portugal 
has had little visible effect. In September 1974 an official of the Chamber 
commented that the flow of recruits from Moçambique had been ‘very good, if 
not better than normal for this time of the year’. The weekly trains of mine- 
workers still move up and down the line from Lourenço Marques to the Wit- 
watersrand. But there is little prospect for a substantial increase of the number 
of recruits from Moçambique. 

To cope with this situation, the Chamber of Mines has begun a compre- 
hensive campaign to recruit 50,000 new miners from South Africa’s black 
population. So far this campaign has had few results despite the fact that 
there is desperate poverty and, reputedly, heavy unemployment among South 
African blacks. And while mine wages are low, wages on the white farms and 
in the border industries are even lower. Why then is it so difficult for the mines 
to recruit South African blacks? The conventional wisdom is that South 
African blacks are reluctant to work underground. A large proportion of 
South African black gold miners are Xhosa people from the Transkei. There 
are virtually no black gold miners drawn from the Free State, the Transvaal 
and Natal. The reason usually cited is the dangers of underground work—an 
average of 3 deaths per shift for the industry as a whole (although, in all fairness, 
it must be stressed that mine security has greatly improved in recent years 
despite occasional tragedies such as the burst of a slime dam at the platinum 
mine near Rustenburg which killed 12 miners in November 1974). Another 
reason often cited is the hardship of compound life, the low pay and the endemic 
violence (83 miners have been killed by violence since the Carletonville shoot- 
ings in September 1973). These are certainly factors that affect the decision 
of individual black South Africans. But why, then, do Xhosa from the Transkei 
recruit ? 

The short answer is that the Chamber has recruiting stations there and not 
in other parts of the Republic. And the explanation for this is to be found in 
the nature of the South African black labour market. Essentially, apartheid 
is a system designed to produce cheap labour and hence maximize surplus 
value and profits to whites. But itis more than that. It is a totalitarian system 
designed for the total direction of black labour. Different areas of South Africa 
function as labour pools for different sectors of white capital. Unless the state 
can enforce a political agreement between different sectors of white capital— 
mining, farming, manufacturing and the service sector——then a new kind of 
labour market would emerge, essentially a free market. Apartheid is designed 
to prevent just such an emergence of a free labour market. The whole system 


11. Financial Mail, 13 September 1974. 
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is built around a complex of legislation, police control and labour boards which, 
as was the case in Nazi Germany, draft and determine the flow of labour. 
In a very revealing press statement, the President of the Chamber of Mines, 
Rolf Schueman, indirectly attacked this system. He pointed out the paradox 
of considerable unemployment among Africars in South Africa existing side 
by side with tremendous demand for their labour: He 

doubted whether in the longer term South Africa could afford the luxury 

of restricting recruiting in certain African areas to particular groups—such 

as the Matadene (Newcastle) for ISCOR (th2 State Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion), the Natal North Coast for the Richards Bay project and patches of 

South West Africa for the farmers there .. . I doubt whether we can afford 

restrictions which prevent the market from nding, in capitalist fashion, its 

own level and a sound balance between supply and demand.” 

The Nationalist Government has made certain concessions to the plight of 
the mining industry in relaxing controls. One of the handicaps of the mining 
industry was that miners had to be recruited from their homelands and returned 
‘home’ on completion of contract. In November 1974 the government scrapped 
this restriction. But there are clear limits to the extent to which the Nationalist 
Government can go in creating a ‘capitalist’ labour market. The Nationalist 
Government is built upon the power of the Afrikaners—still essentially the 
poorest section of the whites, who pay the lowest black wages and whose stan- 
dard of living is considerably closer to non-whites than the more ‘liberal’ 
English-speaking whites. Creating a free labour market and upgrading black 
workers threatens their privileges. In brief, it is-not so much the reluctance 
of unemployed blacks to work on the mines that is the bottleneck. Rather 
it is the reluctance of the largely Afrikaner farmers and middle class to allow a 
free market for labour that is at the root of the present crisis of the mining 
industry. The results of this labour shortage within the industry and in the 
South African economy in general have implications for the whole of Southern 
Africa. 


Wages and strikes on the mines 

The ‘capitalist’ response to a labour shortage is to raise wages. The paradox 
of the mining industry and the totalitarian system of labour repression that 
underpins it, is that raising wages may exacerbate rather than relieve shortages. 

Since 1970 when the price of gold began to rise, the more liberal section of 
the white press has begun to push for substantial increases in black mine wages. 
The 1974 campaign in Britain, Western Europe and the United States about 
low wages and foreign investment scarcely ment-oned mine wages—the pressure 
was fundamentally internal. In February 1673 the Financial Mail wrote 
‘The Industry’s total black wage bill was R95 million last year; its profits 
before tax were R548 million, R512 million more than in 1971. The increase 
12. Rand Daily Mail, 20 November 1974, 
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in profits alone was more than double the mines’ total black wage bill’ From 
within the industry itself pressures for substantial wage increases increased. 
The giant mining house, Anglo-American, controlling some 40 per cent of 
fixed mining capital in gold, began to put pressure on the Chamber for higher 
wages. Already in the mid-1960s Anglo-American broke with the system of 
wage fixing for the whole industry. On 30 March 1973 the Corporation 
announced a wage increase for its 120,000 African miners of an average 26 per 
cent (the Financial Mail commented that this increase represented only one- 
eighth of the increase in profits in the previous 12 months). As a result, 
Anglo-American began to attract miners from its competitors which were thus 
forced to follow suit. In June 1974 the Chamber announced an increase in 
the basic minimum shift rate to R1-20—likely to affect some 20 per cent of 
underground black workers. In November the Chamber announced yet 
another increase in basic minimum shift rate from R1:20 to R1-60 as per 
1 December 1974, 

The more forward-looking sections of the mining industry—with Anglo- 
American in the vanguard—saw the wage increases as part of a wider strategy ` 
to produce a more productive and stable labour force. Harry Oppenheimer, 
the chairman of Anglo-American, constantly attacks the migrant labour system. 
The Corporation also finances the Progressive Party which seeks a liberal- 
capitalist ‘non-racialist’ solution to the South African dilemma and which 
attracted some 10 per cent of white votes in the 1974 election. Oppenheimer 
has advocated schemes for black advancement that would give blacks a stake 
in the system. In 1972, Anglo-American introduced a new job-evaluation 
scheme for black miners by which jobs would be rated according to the nature 
of the work, responsibilities, skills, etc. And Anglo-American has constantly 
pressured the Chamber for a higher all-round level of wages. By and large the 
Chamber of Mines accepts the Corporation’s argument that what is needed is a 
more productive and stable black labour force.4 

In September 1973 12 black miners were shot dead by police during riots at 
Anglo-American’s Western Deep Levels Mine at Carletonville. Five of the 
dead miners were citizens of Lesotho and two of Botswana. Largely for this 
reason, the killings gave rise to international protest. In the enquiry that 
followed, the Western Deep chairman, John Shilling, gave this explanation: 

The background to the tragedy was a wage dispute between management 

and 200-300 African machine operators at the mine’s No. 2 shaft. In the 

past 15 months, average cash earnings of these men had risen by 46 per cent 
to R51-70 per month while those of underground operators had risen by 

60 per cent to R41-60. The wage differential between the two groups 

had thus narrowed which aggrieved the machine operators. Picketing, 

violence and a riot followed. 


13. Financial Mail, 9 February 1974. 
14. For note 14, see next page 
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The two-day inquest exonerated the police, who claimed that they had shot in 
self-defence. (But it did emerge that one miner, Albino Cainhane, had been 
shot in the back at 42 metres). The six montks that followed the Carletonville 
killings produced a wave of violence. On 9 October 1973 9 Basotho and 1 Xhosa 
were killed in inter-tribal fighting at Anglo’s Durnacoal coal mine in Natal. 
The pattern was repeated on a wider scale in February and April 1974, when 
fighting between Xhosa and Basotho broke out on a number of Anglo-American 
mines. Deaths occurred on two mines on the Witwatersrand—Western Deep 
Levels and Western Holdings—and in two of the Free State mines—Geduld 
and Welkom (at Welkom alone there were over 24 deaths and 200 injured). 

In the short-run the Carletonville tactic of meeting miner militancy with 
bullets appeared successful—the anger and frustration of black miners was now 
vented in ‘tribal fighting’. Tribalism—in racist South Africa as in colonial 
and neo-colonial society—is part of the logic o? repression. Under apartheid, 
everything is done to encourage the ‘separate identity’ of each language and 
racial group. This system extends from the state organization of the bantustans 
to the organization of the living quarters of the miners on the compounds and 
even underground. Miners are housed where possible according to tribe. 
There is no effective system of representation for black miners. On some 
mines works committees exist but real power rests with the indunas/morenas 
(black foremen). The Chamber has also introduced a system of black welfare 
officers but these are clearly company men. The result of this system is to 
internalize violence, to tribalize it. One result af growing worker consciousness 
of maltreatment, poor working conditions, etc., was sporadic fighting between 
the four main ‘tribal’ groups—Basotho, Xhosa, Shangaan and Nyasa. Few 
management men, however, any longer believe that tribalism is at the root of the 
violence. In an open discussion at Welkom in January 1974 a group of miners 
comprising Xhosa, Ndebele and Basotho asserted that faction-fighting was 
greatly over-played by mine officials and the press. ‘Why do they always 
blame everything on this so-called faction-fighting? Why don’t they look 
instead at the conditions under which we work and the pay we get?” 

The attitude of the mining houses towards the strikes and violence is certainly 
changing. In May 1974 Oppenehimer ‘reiterated what other Anglo officials 
have said—that with one exception exhaustive investigations have produced no 
evidence that the disturbances were related to ary dissatisfaction with wages or 
conditions of service, but that the evidence frcm a variety of sources points 
overwhelmingly to intertribal disputes’.4® The following month, Dr Alex 
Boraine, Anglo-American’s labour consultant and MP for the Progressive 
14. ‘A major objective of the mining industry in South Africa was to make deep-level 
mining competitive and possible as a career for blacks—rather than a short-term occu- 
pation—with appropriate opportunities for advancement’ in the words of Dr Rapson, 
are a productivity campaign of the Chamber of Mines (Rand Daily Mail, 


15. Financial Mail, 17 January 1974. 
16. Rand Daily Mail, 15 May 1974. 
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Party, had a different interpretation: ‘We simply have to learn to anticipate and 
come to terms with the fact that the face of black labour is changing [sic]. 
The black worker realises now his strike power and is flexing his economic 
muscles’.1?_ By the end of July Oppenheimer called for a new system of effective 
joint consultation and argued that the system of works committees and liaison 
committees had not ended strikes and that ‘consciousness of black workers of 
their strength was building up from day to day’. By January 1975 Anglo- 
American was virtually committed to a policy of African unions. Alex Boraine, 
commenting on the strike of over 12,000 Basotho miners atthe giant Vaal Reef’s 
mine complex, said that 

management has to respect the wishes of the workers. They have opinions 

and the only way to make possible a peaceful airing of their views without 

rioting, death and loss of production is to have rightful and responsible 
trade unions.*8 
But in the Kremlinology of South Africa there is a world of difference between, 
on the one hand ‘rightful and responsible’ trade unions, and on the other 
independent and African-led trade unions. 

The attempt, however, to create a new system of job evaluation, to upgrade 
jobs and to meet the manpower crisis by raising wages at least in the short run 
created a new pattern of violence and a new solidarity of black miners against 
management and police. Workers also became increasingly conscious of the 
fact that, at a time when gold prices fluctuate from day to day, the costs of a 
stoppage to management could be devastating. The strike at Harmony, near 
Virginia in the Free State in June 1974, is a good illustration. On Friday 
7 June, management announced a wage increase of roughly 10 per cent. A 
weekend of strikes and riots followed. On Monday, management capitu- 
lated and announced a substantial increase later reported as about 33 per cent. 
Speaking to the Press, the mine manager said ‘We decided today to give the 
workers a substantial increase in pay and we hope they will acceptit... We really 
had no choice but to offer them an increase’. An earlier strike on 20 May at 
the Loraine Gold Mine at Allanbridge in the Free State followed a similar 
pattern. At Loraine, armed police were called in and two workers shot dead. 
And at Loraine, the Moçambique mineworkers, traditionally the most docile 
but now clearly under the influence of events in Portugal and Moçambique, 
manned the pickets and the pitheads to ensure that the strike was unanimous. 
This pattern of sudden strikes and down-tools was repeated all over the industry 
during the second half of 1974 (many of these incidents are never reported in 
the press). 

It is impossible to predict the future course of working class militancy on the 
mines. The variety and intensity of control techniques at the disposal of the 
industry and the state make it very unlikely that, in the present context of 


17. Sunday Times, 16 June 1974. 
18. Rand Daily Mail, 10 January 1975. 
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Southern Africa, a strong and viable workers’ movement can emerge. Within 
the mining industry there are strong pressures opposed to Anglo-American’s 
‘liberal’ line. Of the powerful gold mining houses that are represented on the 
Gold Producers’ Committee of the Chamber of Mines, Gold Fields and Anglo- 
Vaal opposed the latest rise of basic shift pay to R1-60 (Anglo-American, 
reportedly, originally wanted an increase in the starting rate to R1-80'*). The 
Chamber is also pushing ahead with plans to re-establish uniform wage rates. 
Reacting to the Vaal Reefs strike in January 1975 the Chamber took a tough line 
and warned that in future ‘troublemakers’ would be dismissed. After a night 
of rioting and arson at the President Brand goldmine at Welkom, 2,400 Basotho 
miners were dismissed. Nor has the Chamber responded to initiatives for 
forming black unions, even under the sponsorship of the white-dominated 
Trade Union Council of South Africa (TUCSA). In an angry statement to 
the press, TUCSA’s Secretary General, Arthur Grobelaar, accused the mining 
industry employers of adopting a negative attitude to trade unions.?° 

Nevertheless the present situation is fairly clear. There is an acute shortage 
of labour and very little chance that new miners can be recruited in sufficient 
numbers from within South Africa given the present nature of the South African 
black labour market. Hence the industry’s dependence on foreign sources of 
black labour will continue. This situation, together with attempts to create a 
new kind of black labour force—one that responds less to the political violence 
exercised by state and industry and more to productivity incentives and advance- 
ment schemes has, in many ways, exacerbated the problems of the industry and 
strengthened the bargaining position and solidarity of workers at each individual 
mine. 

The interaction of the mining industry with forces and events in Southern 
Africa as a whole can only be touched upon here. They have clearly some 
bearing on the Vorster Government’s plans and promises for a ‘new look’ 
in South Africa’s domestic and external policies. The mining industry is, and 
will be, dependent on foreign labour for years to come and the mining industry 
is the heart of the South African economy. Vis-à-vis Lesotho, South Africa 
has little to fear. Lesotho is essentially a heavily eroded, mountain labour 
reserve. The country’s only available strategy is to exploit the labour shortage 
and, in the long run, to co-ordinate her labour policies with the other ‘labour 
donor’ states. Vis-à-vis Moçambique there are two long-term possibilities 
that South Africa finds equally alarming (the short-run goal of FRELIMO will 
be to end the contract system of employment sa that Moçambique workers are, 
in effect, treated as emigrants). The one long-term strategy is for an indepen- 
dent FRELIMO to cut off the labour supply. This would certainly fit in with 
FRELIMO’s socialist principles and dedicatior. to end exploitation. A ‘back- 
to-the-land’ movement is in full swing and there is talk of re-settling the sources 


19. Financial Mail, 25 October 1974. 
20. Rand Daily Mail, 16 January 1975, 
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of labour recruitment in the densely populated south in the richer and more 
sparsely populated northern provinces. Another long-run possibility is that 
FRELIMO continues to supply mineworkers but that these workers—who are 
recruited primarily from southern Moçambique where FRELIMO’s political 
education is at an early stage compared with the liberated areas in the north 
and west-—-can no longer be relied on as a source of docile, cheap, a-political 
labour but instead provide part of the spearhead of a new worker militancy in 
Southern Africa. There are indications that this possibility is being seriously 
considered. But as yet FRELIMO has adopted a passive attitude towards its 
neighbour across the Kruger Park in the eastern Transvaal. There has been 
no interference with the flow of mineworkers, no talk of renegotiating the Cabora 
Bassa agreement, no difficulties with the transport of oil, machinery and South 
African exports along the vital line of rail from Lourenço Marques to the 
Witswatersrand. Clearly, FRELIMO will wait to reveal its strategy until 
after independence later this year and until the nature of Vorster’s concessions 
becomes more apparent. 

As regards Rhodesia, it is now fairly clear that Vorster and the Nationalist 
Government are determined to force upon Smith and the white regime a 
neo-colonial solution. This is partly because the military situation of Rhodesia 
is hopeless. But there are also strong pressures from the South African mining 
industry to force a political change on Rhodesia. What the mining industry 
of South Africa wants is a new source of black labour. 

Historically, Rhodesia has been part of the vast catchment area of black 
labour for the Witswatersrand. Until the 1930s the Rhodesian mining industry 
competed with the Witswatersrand for black labour. Since wages on the 
Witswatersrand were higher considerable numbers of Africans from Rhodesia 
worked in South Africa. But, over time and helped by the depression years, 
white mining and farming interests in Rhodesia blocked this flow of labour. 
Today, there is virtually no Rhodesian labour on the South African gold mines 
(see Table IT, p. 199). In November 1974, the Rhodesian regime agreed 
to permit the Chamber of Mines to recruit labour in Rhodesia—against violent 
protests from the Rhodesian Chamber of Commerce." A collapse of white 
power or a neo-colonial solution in which a black government in Rhodesia 
acts as comprador for white capital would clearly give the mining industry and 
Pretoria greater leverage in such negotiations. For what is desperately needed 
by the industry, is a new labour reserve in southern Africa. 


Conclusion 

The hub of the matter is that a number of South African chickens are coming 
home to roost. The ‘dependence’ of the gold mining industry on foreign 
labour is not accidental. Three reasons have been important in creating this 
dependence: (1) low wages to black miners; (2) the capacity of white farmers 


21. Rand Daily Mail, 7 November 1974. 
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and other business interests to prevent active recruitment by the mining industry 
within the Republic—except for the Transkei; (3) last but not least, the belief 
of government and industry that a foreign, contract labour system would pro- 
duce a politically docile labour force. In a nutshell, South Africa planned to 
‘export?’ the problems that intense labour exploitation would cause. As long 
as these labour reserves—Lesotho, southern Moçambique and Malawi in 
particular—were under colonial rule this policy worked fairly effectively, 
although it would be a serious mistake to neglect the role of migrant labour in 
the long and courageous struggle of the black miners that began when the first 
mine was dug and culminated in the strike of the African Mineworkers Union 
in 1946. Independence has altered the situation. The political and class 
struggle waged in these territories affects the mining industry directly and 
immediately. The mining industry feels it is the ‘innocent victim’ of imported 
political problems. But it is the exploitation of black miners and their families 
in the last hundred years that has brought about this new consciousness and to 
a large extent, the new political map of Southern Africa. 


THE 1974 GENERAL ELECTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
A. W. STADLER 


THE GENERAL ELECTION was held on 24 April 1974, a year earlier than required 
by statute. The Prime Minister, B. J. Vorster, explained that he was holding 
an early election in order to ensure that a strong government was in power to 
meet the domestic and international crises which faced the country: ‘To be 
able to act effectively in the best interests of South Africa, there should be no 
misunderstanding, here or abroad, that it is the wish of the electorate to have 
a strong government in power again to serve and protect the highest interests 
of South Africa’. The election was held the day before Caetano’s government 
fell in Lisbon. 

An important consideration in holding an early election was to take advantage 
of the divisions in the United Party, the main opposition in Parliament. Internal 
divisions have been almost the condition of existence of the United Party since 
its formation in 1934, But the current conflicts in the party portend a funda- 
mental change in its position as the main parliamentary opposition. The crisis 
in the party, a continuation of a conflict between liberals and conservatives 
which has simmered for years, came to a head during 1973 when Harry Schwarz, 
the leader of the Party in the Transvaal Provincial Council, wrested the leader- 
ship of the Transvaal Party from Marais Steyn, a leading conservative. Steyn 
defected to the Nationalist Party. 

Schwarz’s victory was the visible sign of the strength of a new group of MPs 
and Provincial Councillors which had emerged to prominence in the Party 
after the 1970 elections. In 1970, the United Party gained 11 seats from the 
Nationalists, mainly along the Witwatersrand. Although the United Party 
increased its share of the popular vote only marginally in 1970, the election 
provided a basis for some optimistic projections of its future prospects. This 
was the first election since 1948 in which the United Party had actually won 
seats from the Nationalists. Was it the turn of the tide? The United Party 
certainly thought so. The new group in the United Party claimed the credit 
for the modest victory. They had energetically reorganized the Witwatersrand 
division of the Party, revamped its tired branches, and replenished the Party’s 
finances. The emergence of this group seemed to vindicate the view held by 
its members that the Nationalists should be vigorously opposed, in contrast 
with the mood of ‘me-tooism’ which pervaded other quarters of the Party. 
A. W. Stadler is Senior Lecturer in the Department of Politics at the University of 


Witwatersrand. This article is based upon a paper presented to the University of 
London Institute of Commonwealth Studies in October 1974. 
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An issue which crystallized the divisions in the Party was its participation in the 
Schlebusch Commission, a parliamentary commission appointed to inquire 
into aspects of national security. The reports :t issued into student affairs and 
into the Wilgespruit community led directly to the bannings imposed on 
NUSAS (National Union of South African Students) and SASO (South 
African Student Organization) leaders, the deportation of a leading member of 
the Wilgespruit community, and the harassment of other groups. 

The United Party had run into difficulties in trying to reconcile its member- 
ship of the Commission with its professed adherence to the rule of law. The 
Johannesburg and Cape Town English press strongly criticized the Party for 
participating in the Commission. Although it did not base its case solely on 
this issue, the Sunday Times, for decades the United Party’s most important 
press ally, called for the resignation of Sir De Villiers Graaff from the leadership 
of the Party, and generally modified its support for the Party. The Sunday 
Times gave considerable support to the Schwarz group and to Mr Japie Basson, 
a Cape MP, whom it considered a likely successor to Graaff. The United 
Party’s involvement in the Schlebusch Commission was widely interpreted as a 
sign that the official Opposition in Parliament was a junior partner in an alliance 
with the Nationalist Government. The Progressive Party and students (now 
very closely affected by the Commission’s activities) attacked the United Party 
on this issue during the year prior to the election. The attack fram the Pro- 
gressives directly affected the Schwarz group’s prospects as a viable movement 
for reform within the United Party. The Progressives threatened the United 
Party most seriously precisely in the areas in which the reform movement’s 
prospects were brightest. In 1970, the Progressives had made a strong come- 
back in the major urban centres since their disastrous performance in the 1966 
elections. Even though the Progressive Party won only one seat in 1970, it 
had narrowly missed winning another. It gained 25 per cent of the popular 
vote in the seats it fought and over 35 per cent in Johannesburg and Cape Town 
seats.* In the event, this did not become a serious problem for the Schwarz 
group—in the 1974 election, the Progressives refrained from contesting seats in 
which United Party reformists put up candidates. Nevertheless, the United 
Party reformists and the Progressives draw their support from similar social 
groups and are based on roughly similar sentiments. 

Schwarz himself avoided confronting the United Party leadership publicly 
over the Schlebusch Commission. Mrs Cathy Taylor, another United Party 
MP, did criticize the Party’s participation in the Commission, and eventually 
resigned. Schwarz ran into trouble with the conservatives in the Party during 
the months preceding the elections over another, rather minor issue—the well- 
publicized, though somewhat innocuous declaration of faith which he signed 


*K. A. Heard, General Elections in South Africa, 1943-1970 (Oxford, 1974), Table 72, 
page 213. In the 1974 election, the Progressives gained more than 40 per cent of the 
vote in eight seats and over 20 per cent in another eight. In only four did they gain less 
than 20 per cent of the votes cast. 
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jointly with Chief Buthelezi, Chief Minister of Zululand, earlier in the year. 
The right wing of the Party could hardly object to the platitudinous contents of 
the declaration, so they accused him of breaching party etiquette by venturing 
into Natal to sign it without informing the Natal Party. Natal is the bastion 
of the United Party’s right wing. An urgent meeting was held between Graaff 
and Schwarz, from which Schwarz emerged unrepentant. 

By the time the election was announced, the United Party contained two 
clearly defined factions. The press christened the Schwarz group the Young 
Turks and the conservatives the Old Guard. Nomination contests in the 
United Party were closely followed in the press and the results 
scored as victories and losses for the two factions. Although Graaff avoided 
committing himself openly to either faction, he imposed his own nominees in 
a number of constituencies, often against the choice of the local party organiza- 
tions. It is not clear to me whether critics were right in saying he imposed 
conservatives in all cases. He seems to have tried to keep the members of the 
Schlebusch Commission in their seats, but in other cases it is possible that losing 
nominees tried to attach labels to themselves, whether or not they fitted, in 
order to dramatize their misfortune. At Edenvale, where the nomination was 
particularly acrimonious and protracted, Graaff seems to have accepted the 
Young Turk preference, the verlig Professor Nic Olivier, against the advice 
both of the conservatives and of the local branches. This was embarrassing 
to Graaff because it meant he broke a promise to find a seat for Mr George 
Oliver, a hot critic of the Schwarz faction. The most important case of a 
member of the Old Guard being imposed by the national leadership on the 
local party was E. G. Malan, a member of the Schlebusch Commission and an 
old friend of Marais Steyn (who was by now fighting Turffontein as a Nationalist 
against a former protégé), Malan’s nomination caused considerable annoyance 
in the constituency. Party workers in a number of branches publicly declared 
that they would vote for the Progressives. ‘The issue was interesting, not only 
because Malan lost the seat to the Progressives, but also because he had held it 
for at least a decade: the rift had reached the grass roots. 

Five parties contested the election. The Nationalists put up 135 candidates, 
the United Party 108, the Progressive Party 21, the Herstigte Nasionale Party 50 
and the Democratic Party 8. No doubts existed anywhere about a Nationalist 
victory. There would have had to be a swing of around 22 per cent to the 
Opposition to oust the Nationalists, and the most generous forecast made on 
behalf of the United Party was a swing of below 3 per cent. Thus the election 
took the form of a contest to decide the shape and future of the parliamentary 
opposition. The Progressives mounted their campaign squarely on the issue 
of the quality of the Opposition: 


Every Progressive Member of Parliament... will be a step towards establish- 
ing an effective opposition... Every Progressive Party vote will help along 
the process of constructive change that is already starting to take place. . . 
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The issue at the polls . . . will not be Who will govern in South Africa ? but 
What kind of Opposition will there be?... Ifthere is concern about the 
policies and performances of the Government, there is dismay to the point 
of despair with the chaotic situation which has developed within the official 
Opposition. .. 


The Progressives emphasized their own effectiveness in opposing, not appeas- 
ing, the authoritarianism of the Nationalist government. They claimed an 
incomparably better record than the United Party in opposing the govern- 
ment on a wide range of issues relating to the conditions under which blacks 
work and live, and offered economic expansion to the country, ‘making it pos- 
sible for an economy based on free enterprise to raise the standard of living 
of all our people’. 

The argument that an effective opposition would create an instrument of 
change towards a sharing of power between blacks and whites was developed 
in a number of English newspapers. The Johannesburg Star mounted a cam- 
paign to get the best man elected, irrespective of party affiliation: 


Shared power is the only means of securing the future of the whites and 
winning the allegiance of the voteless millions who will be watching this 
election. So cast your vote... in the direction of the dynamic change which 
the country needs so urgently in the next five years. Vote for the candidate, 
irrespective of party, who is most likely to spur on such change. The choice 
varies widely in different constituencies and you may have to weigh more 
than simple party allegiances. Your choice should be for effective reform. 
(Star, 23 April 1974.) 


(The Star even nominated a Cabinet Minister, Mr Punt Jansen, as a reformist. 
Jansen ducked the compliment in some embarrassment, declaring that he 
was verkramp.) 

The press campaign influenced (or corresponded to ?) voting strategies in 
a number of constituencies. The provincial council elections were held 
simultaneously with the parliamentary elections, thus giving an opportunity to 
test the extent to which party loyalties were modified by the availability of 
reformists and conservatives. In a number of seats, United Party candidates 
were returned to the Provincial Council and Progressives to Parliament. In 
the Johannesburg seat of Orange Grove, the Old Guard United Party candi- 
date, E. G. Malan, was defeated by the Progressive Party, while his reformist 
running-mate won the provincial council election. In Parktown, there was a 
similar difference, though the United Party candidate who lost his seat was 
not a conservative—he was probably the victim of his party’s reputation in 
Orange Grove. l 

The general results of the election confirmed a shift from the United Party 
to the Progressives. The Progressives won six seats in Johannesburg and 
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Cape Town. A seventh was elected in a subsequent by-election. There 
was a swing of around 13 per cent from the United Party to the Progressives. 
The Nationalist Party also increased its representation in Parliament by four 
seats. Neither the Herstigte Nasionale Party nor the Democratic Party won 
any seats. Counting reformists in the United Party and including the Pro- 
gressives, there will be something between fifteen and twenty reformists on 
the Opposition benches when Parliament meets in October. It is not certain 
what their relationship will be, but it is likely to consolidate unless the United 
Party offers more hospitable lodgings than it has up till now. Schwarz himself 
is in Parliament for the first time, at the head of a fairly well-defined group of 
Young Turks from the Transvaal. A third force is clearly present in Parlia- 
ment, reflecting a mood in the country. What influence it can have over the 
parliamentary opposition, let alone government policy, is difficult to estimate. 


State of the Farnes ee in the House of Assembly 
PP 


Transvaal 62 11 4 76 
Cape 37 15 3 56 
Natal 5 15 20 
OFS 14 14 
South-West Africa 5 5 
Total 123 4l 7 171 


One of the problems that faces the United Party reformers and the Progres- 
sives is the relationship between them. It is complicated by the fact that the 
reform movement in the United Party is composed of two quite distinct move- 
ments—apart from the Transvaal group, there is the group led by Mr Japie 
Basson in the Cape. One major problem which Schwarz faces is to decide 
whether his group can exert an influence for change better by remaining within 
the United Party or by leaving it and possibly facing in the short term the diffi- 
culties which confronted the Progressives after their split from the United Party 
in 1959, The Progressives, too, have to decide precisely what sort of party 
they want to be, and what they have in common with the United Party reform- 
ists. There are personal rivalries, and probably different economic interests 
too, between the Progressives and the Young Turks. The Schwarz-Buthelezi 
declaration was greeted rather sourly by the Progressives. The Progressive 
Party in Parliament is no longer a single critical voice, but a possibly ragged 
chorus. What tunes should it sing, and to whom ? 

One symptom of Progressive difficulties became apparent immediately after 
the general election, when the Senate elections were held. The Senate is 
elected by a college composed of all MPs and members of provincial councils 
in each province. The United Party nominated Mrs Anna Scheepers, a 
venerable figure in the trade union movement. Somewhat surprisingly, 
Mrs Scheepers had joined the United Party in 1973 and fought the election 
at Boksburg. She lost the seat. Should the Progressives support the United 
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Party’s nominee (whom they admired as a person) or—the alternative if they 
abstained—let the Nationalists gain an extra seat in the Senate. They supported 
the United Party’s nominee. 

But, aside from such tactical problems, neither group—nor indeed any nite 

party—has defined very clearly what they mean by change. Change has 
become something of a shibboleth in white politics, each party refracting their 
conception of change through the rather narrow prism of its own interests, 
support and ideological position. Even the Nationalist Party, while asserting 
that the government did not intend to change its basic policy, drew attention 
to changes which were taking place and to others which it contemplated. Job 
reservation, Vorster stated, would be maintained, but ‘we do not oppose changes 
which allow non-whites into higher-skilled jobs provided these changes are 
orderly and with the concurrence of trade union leaders’. Government policy 
was aimed at narrowing the gap between black and white wages, ‘but for obvious 
economic reasons it is not possible to do it overnight’. The United Party 
wanted equality of economic opportunity, trade union rights for ‘sophisticated 
workers’, and equal pay for equal work. But the party was characteristically 
vacuous about what it meant by change: ‘It recognizes what must change 
and what should be changed—and what cannot be changed’, a nervous ditty 
sung to the sound of feet shuffling in different directions. 

The Progressives were more explicit about the need for change, but their 
commitment to bringing about a free enterprise economy suggests some of 
the limits which are contemplated by the vanguard of white reform. These 
limits are underscored when it is recalled that three of the new Progressive 
Members of Parliament hold senior positions in the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion. One of them, Gordon Waddell, is a possible successor to Oppenheimer 
when he retires from the chairmanship of the corporation. All hold seats 
in the most affluent areas in the country. The potential the party holds for 
bringing about change rests, then, as much on diagnosing what changes it is 
willing or able to contemplate, as on what it is capable of bringing about. 
Van Zyl Slabbert, now the Progressive MP for Rondebosch, was the only 
candidate who was at all specific about what he meant by change. He spoke 
of the need for a transfer of power and specified that this should come about 
through a qualified franchise. It was a specification which hardly needed 
stating—whatever other terrors the Progressives hold for white South Africa, 
they do not want a mass democracy. 

One interesting aspect of the Progressive campaign was its anxiety to estab- 
lish the legitimacy of South African political institutions in the eyes of the 
international community and of the blacks in the country. Lawrence Gandar, 
former editor of the Rand Daily Mail, and long a pillar of the reform movement, 
expressed Progressive sentiments exactly when he wrote: 

What we are voting for, then, is a chance to improve the quality of performance 

of Parliament and the provincial councils and to indicate to the Government, 
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our own voteless Black millions and to the outside world the direction 
in which the electorate is moving. This is all we can do, but it is important 
that we make the most of it. (Rand Daily Mail, 20 April, 1974). 


A cartoon published in the Johannesburg Star on the day after the election 
illustrates substantially the same theme. A group of whites and blacks survey 
a desolate landscape entitled SA’s political drought. A small cloud (En- 
lightened vote;) from which a few raindrops fall, hovers over the scene. Over 
the group’s head, the simple legend Hope. 

The election marked the final disillusionment of any belief that the National- 
ists can be ousted from power in elections. The fragmentation of the parlia- 
mentary opposition is a sign that neither opposition leaders nor supporters 
believe any longer in the need to maintain a united opposition. What has 
become an important issue now is the legitimacy of elections themselves. 
The white opposition has always believed that the purpose of elections is to 
provide the framework for a competition for power. Even minor swings to 
the United Party, such as took place in 1970, sustained the belief (or at any 
rate the public profession of the belief) that there was fractionally a chance of 
the Nationalists losing power in elections. A minor psephological industry 
developed after 1970 to search the entrails of by-elections for signs of change. 
The recognition by the body of opinion that makes up the white opposition 
that only the Nationalists can win elections marks some sort of crisis point in 
their perceptions of the political process. If elections do not offer the chance 
of a change in government, what is their purpose and what is the role of 
parliamentary opposition ? 

Do the divisions in the United Party and the emergence of the Progressives 
as a presence in parliamentary politics herald the polarization of white opinion 
between reaction and reform which will clarify the real issues in South Africa ? 
Or was it the case that when the champagne corks stopped popping and the 
haze of Havannas lifted over fashionable suburbia, the battlefield was some- 
where else? 

It has long been felt that the United Party’s main function was to fudge 
issues and to obfuscate the monolithic character of white power. But the Pro- 
gressives, too, sustain myths about the poles of interest in society which suppress 
the role of capitalism in maintaining a racist society in South Africa, and neglect 
the time scales involved in bringing about peaceful and piecemeal reform. 
After having initially reacted rather negatively towards the categories of verlig 
and verkramp, the Progressive Party, particularly under the influence of its 
leader Colin Eglin, have incorporated them into their analysis of the political 
situation. ‘The Progressives believe that white opinion is polarizing between 
these groups, and that the polarization is a significant index of a desire for 
change. On this assumption, verligtes are to be found in all parties, in the 
Cabinet, the public service, and above all in the higher reaches of the business 
community. On this assumption, the election would show the breadth of 
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support which is already explicitly committed to reform. But it would also 
suggest that this explicit commitment is only a fraction of its real proportions. 
The assumption underlying reformist and Progressive activity is that there is a 
vast hinterland of implicit support for change among whites. The function 
of these groups is to articulate the issues which will bring this support into the 
open and clarify the issues for those who cannot declare themselves openly. 
In turn, the belief in the divisions between reformists and reactionaries rests 
on a set of assumptions about the role of economic development in bringing 
about changes in race relations. The belief that economic development will 
transform social and political relationships has assumed the proportions of an 
orthodoxy in the reform movement. Racial divisions will be displaced as 
economic development creates the opportunities for the upward mobility of 
whites. Whites will abandon the tenacious prejudices formed during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and case-hardened during the period 
after the first world war*, 

This is not the place to assess the doctrine. But it may be seen, not only as a 
defence of industrial capitalism in South Africa, but also as an argument confer- 
ring authority upon the meliorist case. The reformists are as anxious about the 
international situation as they are about their position in domestic politics. 
The news from Lisbon on the morrow of the election deepened their anxiety. 
It is possible that the role they might assume as spokesmen for meliorism will 
displace any functions they might develop as critics of racism. 

The right is the invariable beneficiary of elections in a society in which the 
franchise is denied to any groups which might support the left, and in which 
radical political movements are proscribed and their potential support emascu- 
lated by a variety of measures. The right has increased in strength ever since 
the Union of 1910. The Nationalist Party has been the majority-bent party 
since it first appeared in elections in 1915. The only apparent reversal to this 
trend was the coalition between J. B. M. Hertzog’s Nationalist Party and 
Smuts’ South African Party in 1933, which produced the United Party in 1934. 
But the fusion of these parties in reality consolidated white political forces, partly 
in order to remove Africans in the Cape from the common roll. The result of 
the alliance was to stimulate schisms among Afrikaner nationalists and among 
English groups. The long-term result was to mobilize support for D. F. 
Malan’s Nationalists. English dissidents were absorbed into the United Party 
which, by the end of the second world war, was supported largely by English 
groups. 

The possibility of a new alliance has been resuscitated during the last decade. 
Bipartisan agreement over a large area has become more and more explicit, 
particularly in regard to security matters. The beneficiaries are likely to be 
the present Nationalist leadership. The Nationalist Party would provide a 


*See the article by H. F. Oppenheimer, ‘South Africa after the election’, in the October 
"1974 number of African Affairs. 
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core for a new fusion party, constituted implicitly (as at present) or explicitly. 
The reaction of the extreme right is unlikely seriously to challenge the regime. 
There no longer exists the reservoir of discontent among white landless groups 
and Afrikaner workers which provided D. F. Malan with the mass support for 
his purified nationalist movement during the 1930s and 1940s. The only 
real challenge to the Vorster party lies outside the broad consensus of white 
political groups. The reformists in the United Party and the Progressive 
Party reflect the interests of groups which desire a more mobile labour force, 
more rational mechanisms for the allocation of labour resources, and such 
changes—including for the Progressives an enfranchized black middle class 
and a moderate trade union movement—which would both tilt the balance of 
forces in white politics in their favour and also develop a broader support for 
the regime, particularly from among urban Africans. Whether a black middle 
class can be said to exist in politically significant form is debatable in a situation 
in which blacks do not enjoy property rights or freedom of movement. 

If it is true that the white opposition is not likely to become an instrument of 
significant political change, it is also important to note that the Nationalist 
Party is not, and never has been, entirely hospitable to the right-wing extreme 
in Afrikaner politics. Its contemporary pragmatism may be compared with 
the parliamentarianism it rather primly asserted during the second world 
war in the face of pressure from extra-parliamentary Afrikaner mass movements 
like the Ossewabrandwag. Now, as then, its real strength lies in its capacity 
to leach these movements—to mobilize their followings, including some of 
their leaders, while asserting its own authority as the only legitimate political 
expression of Afrikaner nationalist aspirations. Its success lies not simply in 
its appeal to the most xenophobic elements in Afrikaner politics, but also in its 
capacity to discipline them. There has always been a variance between the 
party’s rhetoric and its performance which has disappointed the extreme right. 
Hence the sporadic revolts such as Albert Hertzog’s Herstigte Nasionale Party. 
The interesting thing about this party is not simply that it tries to appropriate 
the symbols of authentic grass-roots Afrikaner nationalism, but that it does so 
by using anti-capitalist slogans. Aside from the one-man Social Democratic 
party, it was the only group contesting the election which made monopoly 
capitalism an issue. 

The white opposition in parliament offers less of an alternative to the regime 
than its rhetoric would suggest. Just as important, the reformist diagnosis 
which equates pragmatism in policy and fluidity in white political affiliations 
with the possibility of reform also assumes continuity in government and the 
consolidation of power in the ruling party’s hands. As Colin Leys remarked of 
Rhodesian parties, the situation is indicative of a one-party system working 
well rather than a two-party system working badly. Also, the Nationalist 
Party is a more centrist grouping than it is sometimes argued, capable of sus- 
taining a broad range of tendencies. Divisions in parliament reflect, not real 
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alternative policies, but alternative defences for the maintenance of a powerful 
government, That, after all, is what most whites want. 


Note. Since this article was written, Schwarz has formed the Reform Party recruited 
mainly from the United Party. It is currently holding discussions with the Progressives. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Membership Drive 


From the list of new members recorded in these notes together with those in 
our January issue, it will be seen that we are having considerable success with our 
membership drive. Our target is 250 new members in 1975 and we have 
already exceeded the 60 mark. With members’ help we feel certain we can find 
sufficient people with African backgrounds or interests to reach this target. 
Please show our journal to your friends and colleagues and if possible bring 
them to one of our meetings. 


Royal African Society Travel Club 


We are always pleased to consider new ideas and it has been suggested that we 
organize an African Travel Club for our members and journal subscribers. 
We have made preliminary contact with one of the major airlines, which has 
shown enthusiasm, and cheap package tour rates could be anticipated if we can 
achieve the right numbers. Any member or journal subscriber interested 
should write to the Hon. Director at the Society’s offices giving a list of African 
countries which they would like to visit, and any dates suitable, and also mark 
the envelope TRAVEL. Ifthe response warrants discussions with the airline or 
with tour operators, we can proceed forthwith. 


Meetings 


Past meetings of the Society, previous to the publication of the April issue of 
the journal: 


Tuesday 28 January: Mr David Holden, The Sunday Times, Southern Africa 
—the Dialogue Begins, joint with the Royal Commonwealth Society. 
Chairman: Mr John Dickie, The Daily Mail. 

Thursday 27 February: The Hon. John Malecela, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Tanzania, joint with the Royal Commonwealth Society. 

Chairman: The Rt Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, President, RCS. 


Thursday 6 March: Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the former Central 
African Federation, joint with the Royal Commonwealth Society and the 
Zambia Society. 

Chairman: Miss Betty Owen, Deputy Chairman, RCS. 
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Thursday 6 March: Professor Terence Ranger, Professor of Modern History, 
University of Manchester, Is There a Crisis in African Studies ? joint 
with the Africa Centre. 

Chairman: H.E. Dr R. E. K. Taylor-Smith, High Commissioner for 
Sierra Leone. 


Future meetings: 

Thursday 10 April, 1.30 pm: Alhaji Babatunde Jose, Managing Director, 
Nigerian Daily Times, Press Freedom in Africa, joint with the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs at Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square, 
SWI. 

Chairman: Mr David Williams, Editor, West Africa. 


Tuesday 22 April, 5.15 pm, tea 4.30 pm: Dr John Howe, Transport and Road 
Research Laboratory, Crowthorne, Surface Transport in Africa—the 
Problems of the Future, joint with the Royal Society of Arts at the RSA, 
John Adam St, WC2. 


Thursday 5 June, 1.15 pm: Professor Ali A. Mazrui, University of Michigan, 
Academic Freedom in Africa, joint with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society. 

A meeting has been arranged with Chatham House, at which M. Pierre 

Billecocg will speak on France and Africa on Thursday 8 May. 

Professor Muhedin from Makerere University will talk soon on The East 

African Community. 

A meeting will be held in the late Autumn with the Royal Society of Arts on 
the Conservation of Wild Life in Africa. 


New Members 


LIFE (3): E. C. Butterworth (Christchurch, Dorset); Richard Miles (Ministry of 
Overseas Development); Sir Ronald Prain (Weybridge, Surrey). 

RESIDENT (18): John Ager (Rayleigh, Essex), J. F. Arrowsmith (London); 
G. F. Bacon (London); Oliver Carruthers (Londan); J. C. M. Essilfie-Conduah 
(Ghana News Agency, London); R. E. Gourmand (London); C. R. Heywood 
(Manchester); James Lemkin (London); J. D. Milne (London); T. R. B. Philips 
(London); John R. Prosser (London); Arnold Raphael (East African Standard, 
London); R. C. Robinson (London); H.E. Mr H. V. H. Sekyi (High Com- 
missioner for Ghana); R. M. K. Slater (London); J. M. Sterban (South African 
Embassy, London); R. F. Trudgian (Bracknell, Berkshire); Mrs Monica 
Wilson (London). 

OVERSEAS (4): E. J. Bourgeois (UNESCO, Lagos); J. M. Derrick (Zaria, 
Nigeria); Larry E. Frankel (New York); F. O. McGovern (Lusaka, Zambia). 
STUDENTS (11): Johnnie Carson (School of Oriental and African Studies); 
Francis Gumbel (Missouri-Kansas Medical School); C. S. Gunter (University 
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of Arkansas at Fayetteville); David C. Kardish (University of Kent); Mrs 
Barbara Lamb (School of Oriental and African Studies); Miss Margit Mayberry 
(Empire State College, New York); T. C. Morris (School of Oriental and 
African Studies); Gary Y. Okihiro (Social Science Research Council, New 
York); F. J. Ravenhill (Indiana University); Richard Roberts (University of 
Toronto); T. F. Towey (Oxford). 


A new Oxford Journal 


Journal of Southern African Studies 


Editors Anthony Atmore Richard Hodder-Williams 
J. E. Spence 


Journal of Southern African Studies is concerned with all Africa south of 
Katanga. Its contents is mainly in the field of the social sciences, and its 
approach is both interdisciplinary and objective—providing specialists with 
studies of high academic quality in areas related to their own work. It also 
presents a forum for discussion of the methodological framework within which 
such examination usually occurs. The Journal thus offers a new focus for 
scholarly attention to the problems of the area. 


Published twice yearly, in October and April (starting October 1974), at an 
annual subscription price of £4 (US $13) post free. 


To place your order or obtain further information please contact your regular 
bookseller or write to: 

Journals Manager, Oxford University Press, Press Road, 

Neasden, London NWI10 ODD. 





Oxford University Press 


BOOKS 


Review Article 


TRADITIONAL POLITICS AND THE MILITARY COUP 
IN ETHIOPIA 


Jonn M. COHEN 


In the early morning hours of 24 November 1974 the Provisional Military 
Administrative Committee, which had deposed Haile Selassie two months earlier, 
executed 60 aristocrats, high government officials and military officers, including 
18 generals, two former prime ministers, and a number of former cabinet ministers 
and provincial governors. Moreover, in December the military junta declared 
Ethiopia a socialist state dedicated to reform. Given these and other events which 
have recently rocked Ethiopia since the simultaneous occurrence of drought, 
famine, world~wide inflation, urban unrest and military pay mutinies, the question 
which must be asked is whether this incisive and well research study by John 
Markakis* has relevance to the analysis of future politics in Ethiopia. 

The traditional polity Markakis describes will neither fall with the events of a 
single year nor be eliminated by the execution of its most visible proponents and 
beneficiaries. This is because land, rather than the emperor and those who served 
him, is the foundation of economic wealth and political power as well as a major 
determinant of social status and cultural values in Ethiopia. Land reform could 
undermine this traditional system. However, if this possibility becomes a reality 
it will still take years for such changes to erode the political culture described by 
the author. A radical, authoritarian government willing to risk extensive violence 
and bloodshed could accelerate this process, but even then the Markakis book 
would be relevant because it delineates the constraints with which such a govern- 
ment must deal. 

In describing the relationship between patterns of land holding and the tradi- 
tional polity that has dominated Ethiopia, the author concentrates on the origins 
and characteristics of Ethiopia’s complex land tenure system. This analysis 
centres on the transition of feudal Abyssinia into the present state of Ethiopia, 
with its growing patterns of private land ownership and economic trappings of 
early capitalism. Of particular importance is the author’s concentration on the 
process of class formation, its origins in the feudal system and its ultimate impli- 
cations for the future. In analyzing these trends he contributes to the literature 
on Ethiopia a series of chapters which are bound to be drawn upon by those trying 
to describe and explain the past and predict the future. Among the best of these 
are: Class Formation in the North and South, Urbanization, Education, The 
Emerging Middle Class, Recruitment, and Provincial and Town Administration. 


John M. Cohen teaches in the Department of Political Science at Cornell University. 
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Over the presentation of the land tenure system Markakis transposes an exposi~ 
tion of the social forces generated by the historical convergence and interaction 
of tradition, expansion and modernization. Specifically, he delineates how the 
origins of ancient Abyssinia, the establishment of a plough culture peasantry, 
the turbulent history of provincial kingdoms vying for control of the political 
centre, and the struggle of Coptic Christianity to survive in a region dominated 
by Islam, produced a system of feudalism characterized by the trinity of church, 
throne and nation. The unity of this trinity and its narrow ethnic base in the 
Christian Amhara and Tigre cultures was dramatically affected by the conquest of 
enormous blocks of territory in the last half of the nineteenth century. This 
conquest cemented land as the base of the Ethiopian polity but in the process made 
the dominant Amharas an ethnic and religious minority, for many other cultures 
touched by Islam were incorporated into the empire. To a large extent the 
conguered peoples became tenants on their clan lands and ownership was consoli- 
dated in a small group of Amhara or Amharized royal family members, aristocrats, 
local gentry, governmental officials and soldiers. 


Into this social setting came the man who was to rule Ethiopia for 58 years. 
During the first half of his reign he instituted such reforms as taming of the 
nobility, centralization of the government, modernization of the bureaucracy and 
army, establishment of a modern system of education, and recruitment of capable 
Ethiopians into administrative posts. Despite these reforms Ethiopia remained 
an underdeveloped, blocked society. In part this was because the emperor was 
constrained by a complex social order formed by the interaction of tradition, 
expansion and modernization. More importantly it was because the power of 
the autocracy created by Haile Selassie was based on the continuation of an 
economic system of ownership and production which promoted subsistence agri- 
culture through the feudal absorption of peasant production by means of tribute, 
taxation, and rent. 


Agriculture is the key to Ethiopian development. Most experts hold that 
significant progress in this crucial sector will not occur until major land tenure 
reforms are coupled with the provision of improved inputs, credit, extension, 
markets and roads to the vast number of small-scale landowners and tenants who 
dominate the countryside. Haile Selassie was unwilling, and probably unable, 
to implement such reforms because his autocratic polity was predicated on sup- 
port and resources from an agrarian system based upon a strong alliance between 
a land-based church and a wide range of provincial elites (landowners, merchants, 
local government officials, lawyers, judges, balabats and others). ‘This agrarian 
system is well described by Markakis. It is the cause of Ethiopia’s blocked system 
and those who follow Haile Selassie will find it more difficult to remove than was 
the aged emperor. 


Fortunately, Markakis goes beyond these feudal themes and describes the rise 
of social classes, a trend he was among the first to discern and which promises to 
cause many problems for those who plan the future Ethiopia. Specifically, he 
sees emerging in the 1950s a process of social formation leading toward stratifica- 
tion based on class divisions. This process is seen as simplifying the historically 
elaborate feudal hierarchy by elimination of intermediary strata and clarification 
tion of distinctions between Jandowners, small holders, and landless peasants. 
Markakis asserts that this process exposes more clearly than ever before the 
economic foundations of social life and its close relationship to the land tenure 
system. Beyond this he illustrates how class formation in the urban sector is 
promoted by the close tie between modern education and political recruitment into 
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the centralized state. In noting that economic enterprise is dominated by state 
and foreign investors, with private national investment confined to retail and 
petty trade—all of which industrial and business activity is growing at a slow rate 
~~Markakis takes the position that class formation is still of secondary importance 
in the urban sector. He concludes that before class conflict develops, regional 
conflict may arise from the cumulative cleavages of class, religion and ethnicity 
created by territorial expansion and reinforced by the domination of tradition in 
Haile Selassie’s successful programme of centralization. 


Already the military men who removed the emperor in their creeping coup are 
beginning to face the intractable problems of regionalism among Muslim Eritreans, 
power-excluded Tigreans, Galla tenants of Bale, and Somali nomads of Hararge. 
If they are successful in containing these forces and ready to move from the 
politics of order to the politics of development, they will ultimately have to carry 
out programmes of land tenure reform and land redistribution. If they are to be 
more than paper reforms, they will undermine not only the traditional forces of 
church and local gentry but financially affect the provincial elites and modernized 
bureaucrats on whom the military must depend to run this large, geographically 
fragmented nation of 26 million people. Even parliament, which the military may 
have to reconvene as the only integrating institution other than the throne, may 
well be composed of provincial elites whose power, wealth and status relate to the 
economics of the present land tenure system. Unless the military follows a bloody 
path of revolutionary reform, and there is no indication as of late 1974 that it 
would or could exercise this option, the possibility of the system described by 
Markakis being quickly undermined is very doubtful, for land reforms are likely 
to be bitterly resisted and technically difficult to implement. Hence, many of 
the sections of the book are relevant to those who follow the events in Ethiopia 
during the next few years, and the longer the military waits the more difficulty it 
will have in implementing reforms, for the social trends noted by Markakis are 
rapidly accelerating in the political vacuum created by military takeover. 


Unfortunately the author’s analysis stops with his departure from the country 
in 1969. Occasionally a footnote refers to the 1970s, but for the most part the 
study is already five years out of date. Interestingly, trends which have occurred 
since 1969 add weight to the author’s principal themes and would have strengthened 
his analysis considerably. Examples of such trends are: (1) increased patterns 
of tenant eviction in areas undergoing agricultural modernization; (2) continued 
failure of the government and parliament to promulgate land tenure reforms; 
(3) increased social inequality in the distribution of such services as health, educa- 
tion and welfare; (4) acceleration of the student movement, particularly its attempts ` 
to forge links with union leaders and urban dwellers suffering from high inflation; 
(5) expansion of class consciousness among provincial elites and their frequent 
use of horizontal linkages to control the process of change; (6) increased threats of 
ethnicity to national integration; (7) continued government emphasis on com- 
merical agriculture and avoidance of commitment to the large subsistence sector; 
and (8) renewed efforts to decentralize local government, thereby entrenching 
provincial elites in greater positions of power. 

One senses that the author’s principal underlying methodology is that of 
participation in the political gossip that pervades Ethiopian society. While 
Markakis has done a masterful job of utilizing this technique during his four 
years of research, the reader must be aware that gossip and rumour are just that, 
particularly in a country where the dominant culture values deception and intrigue 
in its communications patterns. Fortunately, he has buttressed his journalistic 
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findings with a wide range of fugitive and published secondary materials. 
These studies have been sampled well and applied with caution and insight. 
Still, the political secrecy that pervades Ethiopia and the inaccuracy of statistical 
data produced by governmental ministries create problems in his empirical data. 
These problems tend to flow from factual inconsistencies rather than from a lack 
of understanding of the subject matter. 

The synthesis of these materials and their combination with established studies 
produce a refreshing analysis that sparkles with new insights, thereby providing 
an excellent addition to previous broad brush studies by Margery Perham, Richard 
Greenfield, Christopher Clapham and Robert Hess. Still, the study is more one 
of old wine in new bottles than a significant breakthrough. This conclusion 
contains an important message for researchers stimulated by the fall of Haile 
Selassie’s modernizing autocracy: it is time to follow the lead first laid out by 
Donald Levine, and subsequently adhered to by such scholars as Asmaron Legesse, 
Allan Hoben, Mesfin Wolde Mariam and Eshetu Chole and engage in careful, 
detailed studies of particular regions or specific characteristics of Ethiopian society. 
Without such a new direction it will prove difficult to expand the literature on 
Ethiopia, an academic need made all the more important by current patterns of 
change in this poverty stricken nation. 


The Charity of Nations: The political economy of foreign aid, by David 
Wall. Macmillan, 1973. 18lpp. £395. Promoting African Enterprise, 
by Bruce Dinwiddy. Croom Holm/ODI, 1974. 118pp. 


The problem of writing about the political economy of aid is that it is difficult 
to draw any but negative conclusions if one focuses solely upon aid. These two 
books, in their different ways, illustrate this point. 

David Wall’s book is centred on a discussion of the motives for aid giving, the 
domestic politics of decision making on aid, and the debates on its forms and 
channels. From this he comes to the implicitly pessimistic conclusion that ‘the 
prime motive for aid is self interest’, the aims of aid-givers including the guaran- 
teeing of increased supplies of food and raw materials and insurance against war, 
disruption of sources of supply and loss of face in world forums. Wall does not 
however draw out the implications of this conclusion for the extent to which aid 
can possibly serve the objective he assigns to it: the ‘reduction and eventual 
elimination of human misery’, because he discusses neither the possibilities of 
pressure by aid recipients on aid donors, nor the effects of different forms of aid 
on the alleviation of human misery. His book is essentially a plea for realism 
directed towards the advocates of aid. 

Bruce Dinwiddy, on the other hand, focusses on a particular form of aid: that 
aimed at the promotion of indigenous business in Africa, From a well-researched 
survey of the institutional attempts at such promotion in four African countries, 
he comes to the conclusion that the prospects for any aid beyond a limited business 
advisory service are limited, politically rather difficult, and a low priority for 
recipient governments. ‘The author suggests that lack of skills and lack of oppor- 
tunity are more important than lack of funds in blocking the development of 
small scale African industry, but apart from comments on foreign competition 
and the general economic climate, the political and economic reasons for this lack 
of opportunity are beyond the scope of the book. 


Institute of Development Studies, MAUREEN M. MACKINTOSH 
University of Sussex 
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The Crisis in Planning, ed. M. Faber and D. Seers. Chatto and Windus for 
Sussex University Press, 1972. 2 vols. £8:00. 


These two volumes contain some of the papers and reported discussions from a 
conference held at the Institute for Development Studies at the University of 
Sussex in the summer of 1969, Of necessity, the most recent material referred to 
in the papers dates from some time in 1968, giving a time-lag of four years between 
paper preparation and publication in 1972, This review is being written just over 
five years after the conference was held, and it would not be unreasonable to remark 
that if a ‘crisis of planning’ was perceived to exist in 1968/69, the commodities and 
financial crisis of 1973/74 threatens to be far more disruptive of the world economy 
than the crisis at which these volumes are directed. 

The first volume relates to “The Issues’ and contains a range of papers by emi- 
nent authorities. Notable among these are Dudley Seers on ‘pseudo-planning’, 
Colin Leys on the conception of planning, and Gustav Papanek on the position of 
foreign advisers. The papers in the second volume relate to ‘The Experience’, 
and contain particularly valuable contributions by B. S. Minhas on the ‘ Objectives 
and Policy Frame of the Fourth Indian Plan’, Brian van Arkadie on Tanzania, 
Dharam Ghai on Kenya, Boeninger and Sunkel on Chile, and Roger Opie on 
the United Kingdom, 

This is not the place to indulge in the lengths of some kind of review article. 
Suffice it to say that the issues discussed in the papers picked out from the first 
volume will be of interest to readers of this journal who regard themselves as 
social scientists and who have an interest in economic planning. In the second 
volume, the papers by van Arkadie and by Ghai are of obvious interest to ‘ African- 
ists’, Of these the former perhaps has more direct insights since Dr van Arkadie 
was successively largely responsible for the 1966-71 Uganda Development Plan, 
and the equivalent for 1969—74 in Tanzania. ‘The paper on Chile is especially 
interesting since it emphasizes the role of national economic crises in stimulating 
governmental awareness that in the short period economic resources are indeed 
scarce, and that a modicum of planning car be used to alleviate some of the most 
severe economic, and therefore, political, embarrassments. In this respect 
Boeninger and Sunkel make a similar point to that made in Edward Boorstein’s 
The Economic Transformation of Cuba (Monthly Review Press, New York, 1968), 

Without going so far as to suggest that the United Kingdom is entering that 
group of countries which might be regarded as ‘under-developed’, it is perhaps 
with a quotation from Roger Opie’s discussion of the ill-fated National Plan of 
1965, that it might be most appropriate to end this short review: 

‘The planning episode in the U.K. was expensive. A great deal of time and 
energy, much discussion, indeed many very expensive man-hours were spent. 
The opportunity costs were high. In addition, it can be argued that the whole 
planning exercise distracted policy-makers into a grandiose fatuity, away from 
sensible but unspectacular influence on cther officials, ministers, policies and 
events’ (Vol. 2, p. 215). 


University of Glasgow M. A. TRIBE 


Choice and Change: essays in honour of Lucy Mair, edited by John Davis. 
The Athlone Press, London, and Humanities Press Inc., New York, 1974. 259pp. 
£450. African Societies, by Lucy Mair. CUP, 1974. 25lpp. £4 in UK 
($12:50 in OSA) hardback; £1-30 paperback. 


In 1968 Lucy Mair retired as Professor of Applied Anthropology at the London 
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School of Economics, and this festschrift is now published in her honour by former 
students and colleagues. Of particular African interest are the semi-autobio- 
graphical study of witchcraft and missionary work in Cameroun by Pierre 
Alexandre, the sociological analysis of courtesanship in Kinshasa by Jean La 
Fontaine, Anne Sharman on how particular individuals can manipulate new 
methods of dispute settlement to acquire land rights and how the resultant dis- 
putes affect agricultural improvements (with special reference to the Adhola 
people of eastern Uganda), ‘Aspects of underdevelopment and development in 
northeast Morocco’ by David Seddon, and Sandra Wallman on ‘Status and the 
innovator’ in Lesotho immediately before and after the ending of British rule 
there. The editor also provides a bibliography of Lucy Mair’s principal writings 
and pays tribute to ‘the characteristic and authentic LSE usefulness, down-to- 
earthness, commonsense’ that pervades her books. That quality is certainly 
detectable in African Societies, her most recent study in synthesis. This can be 
read on several levels. To outsiders to the anthropological fraternity like the 
present reviewer, it can be read as a particularly lucid crib to the major African 
anthropological monographs of the last half-century. But on other levels the 
book will doubtless be read by both teachers and students of anthropology as a 
further contribution to a whole range of debates about the respective merits of 
functionalism, structuralism and neo-Marxism as inventors of intellectual models 
and muddles. It says much for the continuing vitality of the Honorary Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Kent that her most recent book should 
combine these disparate levels so beguilingly. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, MICHAEL TWADDLE 
London 


Modern Migrations in Western Africa, edited by Samir Amin. OUP for the 
International African Institute, 1974. xix-+-426pp. Tables, index. 5-00. 


Not everyone will agree with Professor Samir Amin that the modern periodic 
labour migrations of West Africa are an aspect of ‘proletarianization within the 
sphere of peripheral capitalism’ (p. 110), nor accept without qualification that 
the ‘surplus’ accruing to the ‘dominant classes in the host region’ is ‘often wasted 
by those who benefit from it’ (p. 106), that distance has little importance (p. 68), 
that West Africa has been ‘balkanized’, nor feel confidence in his remedy of greater 
self-sufficiency and independent development. His introduction to modern 
migrations in West Africa, printed in both French and English, (why ‘Western’ ?) 
is, however, remarkable in its breadth and its many penetrating criticisms of work 
drawn from several disciplines. English readers should check the original French 
text which in places is not rendered into English with the accuracy and felicity of 
expression it deserves. The publication contains in addition sixteen special 
studies, seven in French (with English summaries) and nine in English (selected 
from research papers submitted to the Eleventh International African Seminar 
held in Dakar in 1972). It is the most wide-ranging study of West African 
migration which has yet appeared in English and shows more clearly than most 
previous works how labour migration is only one element of a much wider trans- 
formation of Western African economies and societies. 

Necessarily this is not a comprehensive study of labour migration and its prob- 

ems, but a collection of papers plus a broad introduction. The collection reflects 
the peculiar interests of the participants in the seminar and in consequence has 
some notable omissions, more especially of recent changes in labour migration in 
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Senegal and Gambia. We miss too a survey of the problems of data availability 
and reliability which have so far limited our understanding of West African 
demography and seriously hampered planning. Detailed sample studies based on 
local research such as Adepoju’s work in south-west Nigeria, Dussauze-Ingrand’s 
study of the Sarakole of Guidimaka or Goddard’s survey of population movements 
and land shortages in Sokoto are essential to provide some depth, as are Green’s 
development of ‘population models’ and Milone’s analyses of air photographs to 
provide a more carefully and critically constructed general picture. But we are 
probably still a long way from knowing with any certainty the time dimensions 
and orientations of one of the world’s most important labour movements. 


King’s College, London W. B. MORGAN 


Kamerun: Strukturen und Probleme der sozio-okonomischen Entwick- 
lung (Französische, Englische und Deutsche Beiträge), edited by Hans F. Tly. 
Hase und Koehler Verlag, Mainz, 1974, 348pp. Maps, tables, PIBROSTAPRY, 
Soft cover, DM19-80. 


This book edited by Hans F. Illy, is an introduction to the problems of social 
change in Cameroun rather than a work of academic research. Written by people 
who, in their various capacities, have been directly involved with the socio-economic 
realities of the country, it is addressed primarily to development workers there. 
It is precisely this perspective which enriches this warm book, which the researcher 
in the social sciences will ignore at his peril. 

In addition to an impressive bibliography, the reader will find in the first place 
a series of rigorous studies, more or less descriptive, and often quantitative, on the 
demographic, economic and social dynamics of Cameroun, both in the urban and 
in the rural milieux. Most of these contributions, the fruits of field studies and/or 
actual professional experience, tie in with the reflections pursued in the other 
articles, which are more literary in tone and qualitative in approach, on the signifi- 
cance of modernization. What is brought into question by the professional and 
scientific practice of the authors is the present model of development of almost all 
African countries, that is to say, in theoretical terms, their integration into the 
capitalist centre, and their westernization under the aegis of bureaucratic regimes. 
But it is also the conceptual apparatus normally used to grasp this reality that 
turns out to be relative. C. Dikoumé suggests quite clearly that the dominant 
scientific model is nothing but a facet of the system of political hegemony and, when 
he writes that ‘it seems to us that research on development must in future start 
out from the concept of development as a total global phenomenon affecting a 
number of disciplines that the present academic world keeps separate’ (p. 67), 
he is very close to the most sophisticated conclusions of contemporary epistem- 
ology. 


Paris J. F. BAYART 


The Politics of Congo-Brazzaville, by René Gause, translated, edited and 
supplemented by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. Hoover Institute 
Press, Stanford, California, 1973. xxvii+283pp. Plates, maps, tables, biblio- 
graphy and index. $9. 


The Hoover Institute here offers two works in one volume. The first, the 
contribution by René Gauze, concerns the political evolution of Congo-Brazzaville 
from 1946 to 1963. The reader not only has a study of this evolution—a chrono- 
logical and factual account—but also an object of study: an example of the political 
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writings on Africa of the French colonial administration. R. Gauze was Chef de 
la Sûreté in Ubangui-Chari, then the Middle Congo, before being appointed 
technical adviser to the young Republic. If his career has given him a good 
knowledge of the subject, it also vitiates his approach to it. All the stereotypes of 
French colonialism spring from his pen. The author has no human or scientific 
understanding of a country in the domination of which he directly participated. 
His tone is odious: one can sense the chicotte (whip). 

The Hoover Institute commits an injustice, therefore, in relegating V. Thompson 
and R. Adloff to the background in a work which they have edited so ably, and of 
which they have written the best pages. The supplement that they devote to the 
fall of Fulbert Youlou, and to the Massemba-Débat and Ngouabi regimes, stands 
as a good ‘national’ monograph, but unfortunately exclusively descriptive. Well 
documented, the explanatory and chronological account (1963-72) is supplemented 
by two synchronic chapters, dealing with the political forces at work in the country, 
and summing up the Congolese experience. ‘The threads thus gathered together 
should inspire a more profound consideration of this experience, and enable it to 
be placed in the context of African, or world-wide, military phenomena. 


Paris J. F. BAYART 


The Prospects for an Economic Community in North Africa: managing 
economic integration in the Maghreb states, by Aberrahman Robana. 
Praeger, New York, 1973. xv+206pp. 39 tables and figs., 1 map, bibliography, 
index. 


For the purpose of this treatment of economic integration in North Africa, the 
Maghreb includes Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, and according to this 
definition the author is correct in saying that the region has ‘relatively abundant 
resources, including petroleum, natural gas, phosphates and iron ore’, At the 
same time the resource base of each country is very different in terms of these 
major products, with Libya at one extreme with massive oil revenue surpluses 
and severe labour deficiencies, and Tunisia at the other, without significant 
resources, but having the important asset of surplus and often skilled labour. 
Morocco and Algeria enjoy separate but intermediate positions. Outside these 
major resource areas the uniformity of climate and the predominance of marginal 
and semi-arid environments limit the range of agricultural production in all the 
north African states and lead to situations of competition rather than the comple- 
mentary production and consumption which would be conducive to the integration 
of regional trade. That the market is expanding rapidly overall is implicit in 
the huge increases in commodity revenues, especially those deriving from petroleum 
(Libya and Algeria) but also those from phosphates (especially Morocco) in the 
1973/74 period, and per capita income and domestic consumption have shown 
related increases. 

The author provides a useful general background to economic development and 
trade in the area, and includes a valuable bibliography and a very helpful statistical 
summary in the appendices. It is, however, predictable that the account is one 
of impediments and difficulties in the path towards regional economic integration. 
That economic integration is the concept used as a vehicle for the treatment of the 
Maghreb economy is puzzling, for despite the founding in 1964 of a Ministerial 
Commission, namely the Maghreb Permanent Consultative Committee (CPCM) 
together with a Centre for Industrial Studies (CEIM), it seemed clear from the 
outset that these institutions could be little other than talking-shops. Despite 
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local awareness of the economic burdens facing the Maghreb countries after 
independence and early enthusiasm for a progressive establishment of machinery 
to promote economic integration, intra-Maghreb trade was not liberalized and 
intra-Maghreb competition became keener while export policies were not co- 
ordinated. At the same time inconsistent preferences and old trading links were 
re-made with France leading to disadvantageous trading terms for the less preferred 
of the north African partners. Nor did the brief flirtation of the Libyan partner 
with its western neighbours after the 1969 revolution bring stability or credibility 
to the proposed integration, expecially as the affair lasted only four months until 
March 1970, and was finally terminated when Libya turned more naturally 
eastwards for what proved, however, to be a stormy relationship with 
Egypt. 

‘The study is ineivtably a chronicle of what might have been rather a record of 
any real integration. The pace and style are cramped within the conditional 
syntax which permeates many of the chapters and paragraphs reflecting the real 
political situation, in which Maghreb economic union is only a matter for ‘pious’ 
pronouncements by Maghreb economic ministers (p. 98). 


International Institute for Aerial Survey and Earth Sciences, 
Enschede, Netherlands. J. A. ALLAN 


Colonialism and Underdevelopment in East Africa: The politics of econo- 
mic change, 1919-39, by E. A. Brett. Heinemann, 1973. xvi+330pp. £2-0 
soft covers. 


This lucid and incisive essay in political economy must surely join the very 
short list of really important studies of the colonial period of African history. 
In some ways it is an odd book, because, as the author explains it has been some 
time in the making and during that time it has grown and changed with a certain 
loss of inner harmony. ‘The nucleus is a comparison of economic policies in the 
three territories of mainland East Africa and more especially a critique of white 
settlement in Kenya and of the politicians and officials who promoted or accommo- 
dated it. Dr Brett shows how the interests of Uganda and Tanganyika were 
systematically sacrificed to those of Kenya, and the interests of Africans in Kenya 
to those of Europeans. This may not sound very novel, but the prosecution is 
pressed harder and more thoroughly than ever before, and the thrust is accurately 
directed. It was not primarily the racial allocation of land that led to injustice 
and economic distortion, but a whole complex of less notorious governmental 
decisions: the manipulation of railway rates and customs duties, the allocation of 
railway branches and of agricultural services, the ‘discouragement’ of African 
coffee-growing, above all perhaps the regulation of the labour market by methods 
of varying crudity. It is demonstrated, in fact, that the Kenya settlers were an 
economically marginal class, which needed the patronage of the imperial and colon- 
jal states in order to survive. (Events have shown, moreover, that they were 
politically marginal as well, and could not count on that patronage for long.) 
By contrast, Uganda and Tanganyika score good marks for preserving and develop- 
ing African agriculture, so that the peasant sector became ‘dominant’ in the former 
and ‘predominant’ in the latter territory. But this virtue is heavily offset (as 
Cyril Ehrlich has already shown) by the deplorable concessions made, especially 
in Uganda, to vested interests in the processing and marketing sectors, as a result 
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of which the prices paid to farmers were depressed and the entry of Africans 
into the commercial class was blocked. 

Less familiar territorv lies at the metropolitan end of the policy-making process, 
which Dr Brett has explored with the aid of the Cabinet Papers and the records 
of the Joint East Africa Board. Here he has much to say that is both new and 
interesting, particularly on the ideologies and interests that went into the making 
of the Colonial Development Act of 1929, The only reservation that might be 
made here is whether he has taken too much at their own estimation the importance 
of the ‘united empire’ forces that were led by L. S. Amery. These were perhaps 
more vociferous than finally influential, and to the dominant elements in British 
business and the Conservative party the colonial dependencies, and East Africa 
in particular, were probably more peripheral than Dr Brett allows. 

In all this, however, he has not gone far beyond the traditional limits of the 
liberal critique of colonial policies. Even the chapter of ‘The Social Theory of 
Colonialism’ does not contain much more than a traditional radical dislike of 
the English gentry. Nor is there anything very subversive about the interim 
conclusion: the development of an export trade was in itself a progressive step, 
but the colonial system, having made these new opportunities possible—and having 
done so in East Africa ‘with a great deal of restraint, honesty and goodwill absent 
in many other places’—-subsequently acted as a barrier to further progress. Above 
all the analysis in the central chapters is still pluralistic. Many species of colonial- 
ist are recognized, and the presence of countervailing forces is established with 
precision and conviction. But in the course of preparation. Dr Brett tells us, 
he experienced Marxian enlightenment, and came to see these lesser conflicts 
in the larger perspective to which his title bears witness. So the book is intro- 
duced with a new chapter on ‘Development and Dependency in Africa’, in which 
the optimistic ‘modernization’ theorists are assailed, and the differences between 
Kenya and Uganda are made to seem of little account. The argument is forceful 
and admirably organized, yet, as with much neo-Marxist writing, the question 
presents itself: how is it that a passion for human freedom and dignity can create 
a lunar landscape of language from which all signs of human life have vanished, 
leaving only ‘strata’ and ‘structures’ and ‘social formations’? ‘The aridity of 
this chapter (not of the book as a whole) is relieved only by direct quotation from 
Marx himself. 

There is also a concluding chapter which examines the debate between two 
schools of Marxist thought: on the one hand the optimistic classical Marxism, 
which. regards capitalism as a progressive force; on the other the pessimistic neo- 
Marxism which argues that for the Third World involvement with the capitalist 
powers can result only in ‘underdevelopment’, that is, in relative poverty and 
absolute dependence. Not without major reservations, Brett ends up nearer to 
the second of these schools, which could be regarded as an ideology of authoritarian 
nationalism rather than of socialism. He argues hopefully that the objectives of 
economic growth, social equality and national independence are not only not 
contradictory but in the long term are necessarily linked. ‘In the short term’, 
however, ‘it might be necessary to sacrifice equality for growth by centralizing 
power in order to enforce maximum rates of saving and investment.’ How long 
will the short term last? 

But while there may be doubts about his prescriptions for the future there is 
no doubt at all that his searching analysis will dominate the historiography of 
colonial East Africa for a long time to come. 


University of Sussex C. C. WRIGLEY 
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Party and Locality in Northern Uganda, 1945-1962, by Cherry Gertzel. 
Commonwealth Papers No. 16, Athlone Press, 1974. xii+100pp. 1 map, tables, 
index. Paperback £1:25. 


This essay on politics in Northern Uganda has been eagerly awaited, and for 
several reasons. lLocal-level politics have received less scholarly attention in 
Uganda than in some other African countries, despite the very pronounced role 
of kingdoms and districts both before and since independence. More particularly, 
the composition of Ugandas governments since 1962 suggests that research in 
Northern Uganda would be the most valuable corrective to the longstanding 
preoccupation with Buganda. Lastly, there is the enigma of Milton Obote, 
whose emergence as a national figure has never been fully explained, but whose 
home district of Lango must hold part of the answer at least. 

During the 1960s Professor Gertzel’s researches into local politics in Uganda 
ranged widely, but in this essay she has narrowed her field to the two districts of 
Lango and Acholi, the first receiving the fuller treatment. Her main theme is the 
development of political parties—both the evolving relationship between party 
and district administration, and the way in which the party leaders exploited local 
issues in order to win legitimacy in the eyes of the people. This is plainly a theme 
of great importance, but the results are somewhet disappointing. ‘Too much is 
attempted in too short a span. The author’s material on Acholi is less rich, and 
not all of it is new. One would wish that she had confined herself to Lango, on 
which information has up to now been elusive. 

The chapter on Lango politics 1945-62—the longest in the book—contains a 
wealth of important detail on the local Uganda National Congress/Uganda People’s 
Congress politicians active from 1952 onwards (among whom Obote did not feature 
until 1957). But the interpretation of this material is open to question, especially 
with regard to the role of the chiefs, who were bureaucrats appointed to serve 
the government. Since the 1920s the senior chiefs in Lango had built up rival 
patronage networks which controlled junior appointments and manipulated 
European officials. In the 1950s these chiefs were quick to take control of the 
local UNC branch as well. Professor Gertzel tends to underplay this factor, 
according too much weight to the anti-chief rhetoric of the UNC. She notes that 
several UNC leaders, including Obote, were closely related to two dominant 
families (those of Y. Adoko and I. Ogwangguji), but passes over a third chiefly 
family (that of S. Okelo-Olong). Even after taking office as Prime Minister in 
1962, Obote was concerned to reconcile the antagonistic factions within the Lango 
UPC, though not before one of them had made advances to the Democratic Party. 
Here too, Professor Gertzel might have delved below the stereotype of the DP 
as a confessional party and explored its links with non-Catholics, and particularly 
non-Catholic chiefs. As she points out, ‘the relationship between chiefs and party 
is a difficult one to disentangle’ (p. 51), but it is undoubtedly the key to an under- 
standing of party politics in Lango, and doubtless elsewhere in Uganda as well. 

As a pioneer contribution, Party and Locality is to be warmly welcomed. One 
can only regret that present-day conditions in Northern Uganda are unlikely to 
permit the author to resume her researches there. 


Polytechnic of North London Jonn Tosu 
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Nomads in Alliance: symbiosis and growth among the Rendille and 
Samburu of Kenya, by Paul Spencer. OUP, 1973. 230pp. 3 maps, 22 tables, 
bibliography, index. £225. 


‘When C. H. Stigand noted in 1910 that ‘the Samburu are on very friendly terms 
with the Rendille and have been so for a long time’ (Jo Abyssinia through an 
Unknown Land), the nature of the alliance between these two people was only 
understood superficially. Now, however, Dr Spencer has thoroughly explored 
the dynamics of their relationship and in the process has produced an extremely 
interesting and valuable postscript to his earlier work The Samburu (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1965). He has skilfully avoided any undue repetition by concentrat- 
ing this time on the customs and economy of the Samburu, where previously he 
had dealt largely with their social system; and by writing substantial sections on 
the Rendille about whom hardly anything of importance has ever appeared in 
print before. Yet to fully appreciate the significance of the ties that link the 
Samburu and the Rendille it is necessary to adopt a slightly broader perspective, 
especially in the case of the Rendille, and to examine the latter’s connection with 
their neighbours, the Gabbra. Dr Spencer does, it is true, make one or two very 
brief references to the Odoolah Gabbra and he notes that ‘the Rendille claim 
that they have a large number of shared camels in Oodolah herds’ (p. 137, my 
italics). Taken tout court the reader is left with the impression that the claim is 
certainly exaggerated, if not false; especially, since on the previous page the Odoolah 
are mentioned as only having 41 tax-payers in 1958, hardly an impressive number 
of stock-owners. Moreover, Dr Spencer pursues the relationship between the 
Gabbra and the Rendille no further. Nevertheless, the recent anthropological 
researches of Mr Torry, who spent fourteen months amongst the Gabbra and the 
Rendille, would seem to more than vindicate the Rendille claim. Quite apart 
from the Odoolah, Mr Torry indicates that the Galbo Gabbra also had close links 
with a number of Rendille clans and that a whole variety of complex methods of 
sharing camels and other stock developed between them. All this suggests, of 
course, that within a somewhat broader context the symbiotic relationship between 
the Samburu and the Rendille was not quite as significant or as straightforward 
for the Rendille as Dr Spencer would have us believe; and that for the northern 
Boran speaking Rendille it was not necessarily the Samburu link that was the 
crucial or important one. 

This book is likely to be used a great deal by historians, although the author 
makes it quite clear that a historical perspective was not his main aim. Yet two 
sections out of six, plus a substantial appendix, are devoted to tracing the history 
of a part of Kenya that has so far received little attention. From a purely historical 
point of view, however, the book is disappointing. Dr Spencer tells us that ‘a 
historical perspective does not add substantially to an understanding of the social 
systems of the Rendille and the Samburu in 1960’ (p. 3). Its main usefulness in 
this book is that ‘it does at least throw some light on the nature of the problems 
that faced the British administration during its forty years in the area’ (p. 3). 
Moreover, historians will be surprised to learn that ‘ Samburu and Rendille history 
may be said to date from 1888 with the discovery of Lake Rudolf by Teleki and 
von Hohnel’ (p. 157). Dr Spencer refers to the period before this as ‘the pre- 
historic era’. This sharp implicit disqualification of oral testimony as meeting 
the requirements of historical evidence is probably a reflection of the fact that the 
first draft of Dr Spencer’s book was written four years before J. Vansina’s seminal 
work, Oral Tradition: a Study in Historical Methodology was translated into English 
in 1965. Nevertheless, it should not really still be necessary to have to defend 
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the historicity of oral tradition and to refute the idea that Samburu history begins 
with the appearance of two European explorers. À 


It is perhaps unfair to criticize Dr Spencer fer the limited range of historical 
material consulted, in what was not intended to be a historical work, but the Jack 
of any references to the published or unpublished works of Dr Alan Jabocs is 
most surprising. Especially since Dr Jacob’s doctoral thesis contains an altogether 
more thorough reconstruction of 19th century Samburu history which does not 
appear to have been tapped at all. One result of this is that Dr Spencer greatly 
underestimates the range and extent of Rendille and Samburu migrations both 
to the north and to the east especially in the 19th but also in the 20th century. 
He does not seem to appreciate that until recently the Rendille made great use of 
Gabbra grazing grounds right up to and beyond the Ethiopian border. Then the 
connection between the Rendille and the Merille (Reshiat) is one that Dr Spencer 
does not make very clear, largely because he relies on the confused account of 
19th century explorers and the inaccurate history of the Merille written by Shackle- 
ton in the early 1930s. The later and much more accurate work by R. S. S. 
Rowlands was not consulted, nor was the work published by Italian ethno-linguists 
such as Chiomio. 

One may also cast a sceptical eye at the claim that the Samburu initiation 
ceremonies are performed every 14 years and that on this basis a reasonably accurate 
framework for dating events can be constructed. The dates given by Dr Spencer 
for initiation ceremonies in the 20th century indicate that the average period 
between them was 12 years, with a 33 per cent range of deviation, which hardly 
suggests a solid basis for a chronological framework. Moreover, there were 
survivors from the Kiteku age-set amongst the Samburu in the late 1930s, yet 
Dr Spencer dates the initiation of this set around 1851 and elsewhere he has argued 
that boys were never initiated young. It is not inconceivable given Dr Spencer’s 
date that there were survivors from the Kiteku age-set in the late 1930s, but it 
suggests amazing longevity. And this reviewer, for one, prefers to accept the more 
conservative chronology to be found in the Samburu District Records which 
postulates a later initiation date. 

This reviewer also regretted that the book ended so abruptly at 1961. Obviously 
Dr Spencer was to some extent circumscribed by the date when he did his field- 
work, but did this really necessitate ignoring all later information and developments 
even when these might throw some light on the extent of changes noticed during 
the period of field-work itself. For instance, Dr Spencer noted that the size of 
Rendille camel-settlements were getting smaller in the 1950s (p. 143), a not 
unimportant point, but was naturally uncertain whether this trend would continue. 
Yet it should not have been very difficult for Dr Spencer to discover that the Ren- 
dille reverted to very large-scale camel-settlements in the 1960s and readers 
should surely have been told this. 


It could be argued, perhaps that the alliance between the Samburu and the 
Rendille was tested in the decade of the 1960s as it had never been tested before. 
For the Rendille were forcibly reminded of their alleged Somali origin and swept 
into the maelstrom of secessionist politics. Some of the most prominent Rendille 
joined the Northern Province Peoples Progressive Party which was dominated 
by the irredentist ideals of the Somalis. For a time it must have looked as though 
the Rendille/Samburu alliance was about to be superceded by a Rendille/Somali 
re-union. Nevertheless, the Northern Frontier District Commission Report of 
1963 concluded that opinion amongst the Rendille was divided: most of the chiefs 
and educated Rendille favouring the Somali position, and the great mass of the 
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Rendille adhering to their more traditional sense of identity and their alliance with 
- the Samburu. Subsequent developments in the decade were to prove even more 
disruptive and divisive both for the Rendille and also for the Samburu. It is a ` 
pity that Dr Spencer did not tell us something about this exciting and important 
period. 

Having said all this, however, the fact remains that these are limitations in a 
book that achieves its main aim of exploring the relationship between the Rendille 
and the Samburu up to 1961. Moreover, it should be noted that one of the 
most successful and historically important sections occurs in a lengthy appendix 
in which Dr Spencer presents convincingly a new interpretation of the history of 
the El Molo and Dorobo that should go a long way towards dispelling earlier myths. 
The book is also extremely well cross-indexed and supported by a most impressive 
number of maps, charts and tables. 


University of Zambia E. R. Turton 


African Railwaymen: solidarity and opposition in an East African labour 
force, by R. D. Grillo. CUP, 1973. 12 figs, 44 tables, index. £480. 


This book is a careful study of certain aspects of the life of a clearly defined 
group of African urban workers in Kampala in 1964-65. The choice of group has 
the advantage that all shared one employer, East African Railways and Harbours, 
and nearly all lived on the employer’s housing estate, forming ‘a distinct community, 
even a subculture’ in the town, while at the same time the system of transfer on the 
railway and their origin in different countries (seven in all) and in different districts 
of Uganda set these workers in a wider East African context. Where his field 
work imposed a limit, as for example in excluding those railwaymen who do not 
live in the Nsambya housing estate, the author is careful to say so, Grillo thus 
breaks new ground in extending to East Africa methods of analysis which have 
been used for the Zambian copper belt, while also following earlier studies of 
migrant workers in Uganda, notably Elkan’s An African Labour Force and Migrants 
and Proletarians, with a consequent emphasis on the pace and nature of change. 
He found a committed labour force stabilized for long periods, even a working 
life time, in urban employment by an ongoing need for cash, living with their 
immediate families, but still not an urban proletariat in the sense that all con- 
nections with the rural areas had been severed. 

The factual material reveals the tensions to which this situation gives rise. 
The individual worker lives in an environment in which his industrial status may 
conflict with the one he enjoys at home; the opportunities for promotion, greatly 
accelerated by Africanization, introduce an element of fierce competition involving 
either failure or a further change or changes in status; and at all times he is subject 
to obligations which differ even if they do not always conflict. He adapts as best 
he can, turning to one side when seeking a wife, to another when defending his 
interests as a worker, but generally, in all but 13-6 per cent of the sample, retaining 
either an active or a dormant interest in land. At the same time, younger, better- 
educated, workers are constantly entering the industry beneath him, challenging 
the experienced but illiterate skilled worker as new rivals for status determined 
by the changing requirements of the job. Parallel tensions occur in the urban 
associations, mostly led by clerks. Grillo reveals some of these in the Railway 
African Union. He does not, on the other hand, pay much attention to the 
significance in local government of the existence of a separate community, largely 
migrant and divided within itself by non-industrial ties, within the city as a whole. 
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The practical benefits of such a study for non-academic readers of African 
Affairs are not immediately apparent. Employers and union leaders trying to 
establish coherent loyalties in the workforce do not need to be told that its members 
may respond to ties of kinship or ethnicity rather than to industrial needs, or that 
differences in languages and social training pose special difficulties m industrial 
training and advancement. But in a wider sense the conclusions are of consider- 
able importance. For example, union leaders in Africa have, at least since the 
days of the Carpenter Report on wages in Kenya, been arguing that their members 
are not subsidized by the land, but on the contrary put wealth back into it through 
their kinship obligations, whereas many African governments, following on the 
employers of two decades ago who were accustomed to short-term target workers, 
tend to regard industrial workers as a privileged class whose economic aspirations, 
and their unions, must be at least temporarily stifled. Grillo is right to argue 
that every factor must be examined, not only in spectfic industries and places, but 
at different points in time. He also draws important conclusions in regard to 
the concept of class, on which this reviewer is not competent to comment in an 
academic sense, but any interested lay observer must be struck by the relevance 
to many countries outside as well as inside Africa of his tentative query whether a 
proletariat totally divorced from the rural context is inherently more efficient as a 
labour force (and socially more desirable ?) than one of the kind he describes. 

The fieldwork for this study was undertaken in cooperation with the East 
African Institute for Social Research and the book is published in the Cambridge 
African Studies Series. Grillo himself comments that it raises questions debated 
amongst social scientists and others concerned with urban and industrial growth 
in the so-called underdeveloped countries. He might have looked instead at 
Birmingham or Coventry, or any of a thousand industrial centres in Europe, 
whose current problems are to some extent brought into focus by a book such as 
this. We must look forward to a further study from the same source. 


Trades Union Congress, MARJORIE NICHOLSON 
London 


Catholics, Peasants and Chewa Resistance in Nyasaland, by Ian Linden. 
Heinemann, 1974. xii+223pp. Ilustrated, 4 maps, 7 tables, index. £6:00. 


Tan Linden’s book is a well-written perceptive contribution both to the history 
of Christian missions and the history of Malawi. 

The revival of Catholic missionary activity in Africa suffered from occurring 
at the high point of the domination of the Catholic Church by the seige mentality 
created during the pontificate of Pio Nono and most clearly articulated by the 
canons of Vatican I. The Catholic Missions in Malawi did not escape this blight. 
Dr Linden, with care and perception, outlines the nature of their political and 
religious approach both to the African people of Malawi and their white over- 
lords. His discussion of the composition of the staff of the missions is particu- 
larly subtle and makes sense of much of their activities that have created some 
puzzles for previous observers of the mission scene. 

The real break-through made by this study is in the brilliant discussion of the 
reaction of the Chewa peoples of the Central Region of Malawi to the Catholic 
Church. The people used the traditional male society of the Nyau and trans- 
formed it into a vehicle of social, religious and cultural resistance both to the 
Catholic Church and the Ngoni aristocracy. 

The work is limited however in two ways. First, there is a geographic limita- 
tion because the study effectively concentrates on the Central Region minus the 
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northernmost and southernmost Districts of Kasungu an Ncheu. Second and 
more important is the limitation of the value of the study created by Dr Linden’s 
failure to discuss the close parallel between this reaction to the Catholic Mission 
and the same people’s almost identical reaction to the Catholics’ arch antagonists, 
the Dutch Reformed Mission. What these two missions shared was a refusal to 
provide English-medium education or real opportunities within the new church 
structures for African responsibility and initiative. He therefore fails to consider 
how far this factor was significant in the history of the Central Province. ` 

These limitations account for Dr Linden’s presenting the alternatives facing 
the Chewa—traditionalist resistance through the Nyau or acceptance of a very 
European Christianity~~as the general situation in Malawi. On the contrary at 
the same period, the Tonga, who are as much indigenous to the soil of Malawi 
as the Chewa, were creating a new path for themselves through the media of edu- 
cation and a Christianity profoundly modified by their own ways. 

Regretfully while the reviewer welcomes this book as a most helpful addition 
to the body of literature on Malawi and African Christianity, he must protest at 
the tone of the preface. Typical of this tone is the following quotation: 

“To move from elites to peasants, and Native Associations to Nyau societies, 

is to explain the experience not of a handful of men, but of the vast majority 

of Chewa-speaking Africans in the Colonial period.’ 

If Dr Linden had made explicit that the meaning of the phrase ‘Chewa-speaking 
Africans’ meant the Chewa peoples of the Central Region minus Kasungu and 
Ncheu Districts, then this would be an accurate statement. However the preface 
implies that the phrase means the majority of the population of Malawi, as indeed 
the publisher’s remarks on the cover quite explicitly state. In the more general 
context of the peoples of Malawi as a whole, the statement is seriously misleading. 
The Protestant Churches of Malawi and the Native Associations they produced 
(it is significant there was only one such in the Central Province) were not made up 
of a small elite of individuals. The membership of these churches was and is 
made up of a mass of what Dr Linden calls peasants. From this mass membership 
a small salary-earning proto-bourgeoisie was produced by English-medium educa- 
tion, above all in the Presbyterian Synods of Blantyre and Livingstonia. ‘The 
Native Associations produced mainly by members of these Synods were always 
rooted in village society and in their complaints and petitions reflected the con- 
cerns of village people as the study by J. Val Velsen, among others, has shown. 

If the inaccurate setting given to the study by the preface and publisher’s 
remarks are discounted this is a most welcome and helpful contribution to the 
literature of missiology and to Malawi History. 


University of Edinburgh A. C. Ross 


Malawi: foreign policy and development, by Carolyn McMaster. Julian 
Friedmann, 1974. Bibliography, index. £425. 

This is a well written and very readable book, the best introduction to modern 
Malawian politics, both internal and external, yet written. The basic issues 
are stated with clarity—how wide were the foreign policy options open to an 
independent Malawi; the overwhelming internal dominance of Dr Banda in 
decision making; and the close links between internal and external policies. 
It also contains a fine account of the 1964 ‘cabinet crisis’ which is correctly placed 
as the pivotal event of recent history, resulting in the creation of an authoritarian 
government and an opposition in exile, so that criticism became tantamount to 
treason and the countries which harboured the ‘rebels’, Zambia and Tanzania, 
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regarded with hostility and suspicion. Yet with regard-to the narrative parts of 
the book one should be aware of the problems in =rying to write the recent history 
of a country in which there are no free sources of political information, of debate, 
or of comment. McMaster cannot help relying at times on rumour, gossip and 
unattributable information, but the old hands of the gossip circuit and the regime’s 
opponents can only guess, sometimes intelligently and sometimes with prejudice, 

There seems little doubt that McMaster disapproves of the course followed by 
Banda. What has been remarkable about Bande has been his refusal to toe the 
OAU line not only with regard to southern Africa, but also over questions like 
the sacrosanctity of African boundaries and Afro-Arab relations. It is his foreign 
policy, particularly with regard to the white South which has earned widespread 
liberal condemnation and there has been a tendency to assume a degree of South 
African ‘influence’ inside Malawi. Yet it is one of the strengths of the book that 
the stress is not all placed on outside influences and the ‘dialogue’ with apartheid. 
Attention is given as well to the crucial matter of Malawi’s development strategy, 
though the analysis is very much a western liberal one which assumes a validity 
about the whole exercise and does not come to terms with much of the current 
debate about the development process. Outside pressures are not seen as basi- 
cally responsible for Malawian choices, though more consideration might have 
been given to the way in which Britain influenced internal development strategy, 
which she was financing. One assumes that a Tanzanian (let alone a more 
radical) strategy was not compatible with the very high level of British aid. There 
are already signs that in the post-Banda era Malawian writers will be tempted to 
make Britain the villian of the piece. But if Banda has not taken a Tanzanian or 
Zambian path it is because his regime has a strong rationale inside Malawi, and a 
clearer look at who is making what, how, and at who’s expense, among Malawians 
is needed. The willingness to live with the white/capitalist regimes in the South 
is more than a matter of ‘foreign policy’—of what i best in the Malawian ‘national 
interest’, Banda’s instinct recently, when faced with the changes in Mozambique, 
appears to have been to embrace Sr Jardim, the suspected leader of settler seces- 
sionism, rather than Frelimo, which could well create a Mozambique ideologically 
incompatible with Banda’s type of regime. This seams at least to deal the knock- 
out blow to the theory that Banda is as much committed to the liberation of 
southern Africa as anyone else, differing only in his methods. 


University of Sussex MARTIN CHANOCK 


From Protest to Challenge: a documentary history of African politics in 
South Africa 1882-1964, edited by T. Karis and G. Carter. Vol I, 1882-1934; 
Vol. 2, 1935-1952. Hoover Institute, Stanford, 1972-73. 378; 536pp. $14-00 
each. 


These are the first two of three volumes of documents relating to the history of 
African political activity in South Africa for the period 1882-1964. Volume 1 
goes up to 1934; Volume 2 opens with African reactions to the Hertzog bills and 
ends with the Defiance Campaign. Both contain a wide range of valuable 
primary material—much of it made available for the first time—and should be 
essential reading for anybody concerned with South African history. The large 
amount of work that lies behind its publication has involved not only sifting 
through the more readily accessible existing sources in order to extract evidence 
of what Africans were doing or saying about particular issues, but also the collec- 
tion of rare documents and papers from Africans living in South Africa. The 
collection ranges from evidence given by Africans before government commissions 
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of enquiry (the South African Native Affairs Commission is a particularly 
valuable source for the earlier period), extracts from the proceedings of bodies 
such as the Joint Councils or the Native Representative Council, resolutions and 
minutes of meetings of African political organisations and newspaper editorials 
and articles, through to the more ephemeral leaflets and circulars that vividly 
convey the atmosphere and slogans of African political life. Although the editors 
emphasize that it represents only a selection of the documents available, and 
express their regret that their holdings do not include many of the records that 
they would like to have, it is by far the most comprehensive collection of its kind 
and constitutes a source of information and documentation of first rate 
importance. 


The documents are linked by commentaries which are based partly on interviews 
and conversations with some of the participants in the developments to which the 
documents relate. These aim ‘to provide a broad setting for the selected docu- 
ments, to comment on their significance, and to describe the main developments 
in African politics in South Africa’. They do not pretend to offer much in the 
way of theoretical analysis or general conclusions. Yet wider problems of inter- 
pretation and definition are nevertheless implicit in any collection of this kind. 
One of the major problems that must be faced when assessing the collection is the 
question of how representative of African political activity as a whole these docu- 
ments really are. With some notable exceptions, the majority of the documents 
in the two volumes (indeed most of those which have survived at all) are the 
product of an educated class of lawyers, doctors, teachers, clerks, small traders 
and farmers, and the like. The records they have left are moderate, well reasoned, 
frequently verbose, and often for purely European consumption. Whilst these 
people were accepted by Africans (and to an extent, Europeans) as the ‘mouth- 
piece of the people’, they nevertheless had interests of their own and they gave a 
quite distinctive tone to the documentation for which they were responsible. 
One need go no further for an example of this than the dedication at the beginning 
of Vol. 1 that quotes Chief Luthuli’s Nobel Peace Prize address—stressing the 
ideal of ‘a society in which merit and not race would fix the position of the indi- 
vidual in the life of the nation’. 


It is clear that a very large spectrum of African political thought and activity 
has gone unrecorded because literacy was confined to so small a proportion of the 
African population, or simply because it was too dangerous to write anything 
down. A total reliance on the kind of documents included in these two volumes 
can therefore be very misleading. This seems to be particularly true for the 
period c.1917-23. These were perhaps the greatest years of the African National 
Congress. During this period it succeeded in mobilizing the African working 
class population in a way that it had not done before and which it has not been 
able to do since. Yet this does not emerge very clearly from the documents, and 
the extent of African working class militancy and strike action then has been 
rather overshadowed by the ANC’s subsequent orientation towards ineffectual 
representations to the authorities and inter-racial meetings and discussion from 
which the organization took so long to recover. Similarly, little of the flavour of 
the urban political developments of the 1940s comes through. 


Whilst it is true that the editors cannot be blamed for not including documents 
that were not available to them, one wonders whether on certain topics they might 
have been able to include more. They make it clear that they are concentrating 
on ‘African politics’, and include only ‘documents dealing with political activities 
in which whites and Indians and Coloureds were closely involved with Africans, 
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but not documents which illustrate the independent efforts of Indians and Colour- 
eds and of both liberal and left wing whites’. Fair enough, the line has to be 
drawn somewhere, but they might have included at least a few documents relating 
to the Communist Party (not one appears in either volume), for although the CP 
was dominated by whites at a leadership level it nevertheless achieved at various 
times a sizeable African membership. African politics in the 1930s were not 
solely a matter of friendly discussion over tea with the local clergymen or repre- 
sentative of the Institute of Race Relations. 

Perhaps more significant is the paucity of material on African ‘religious’ move- 
ments. Under governments that steadily reduced both economic opportunities 
(where this did not involve ministering to the needs of the white man) and the 
means of effective political expression, such movements were ‘political’ in origin 
and character, and expressed the frustrations and resentments of rural Africans 
far more effectively than essentially urban political organizations like the ANC. 
The documents that do appear in Vol. 1 on the Ethiopian movement (extracts of 
evidence before SANAC) do not convey this at all, and if anything serve to epito- 
mize the dangers in taking many of the documents in this collection at their face 
value without carefully taking into account the circumstances surrounding their 
production. In this case, the imminent danger of proscription was hardly likely 
to encourage Ethiopian church ministers to adopt an attitude of anything other 
than extreme caution before the SANAC commissioners. 

These qualifications should not detract, however, from the editors’ achievement 
in bringing together a fine collection that goes far—although by no means the 
whole way—towards filling the gaps in our knowledge of African political life in 
South Africa over the period. I look forward to the publication of the final 
volume. 


Centre of International and Area Studies B. P. WILLAN 
University of London 


Rebellion, Revolution and Armed Force: a comparative study of fifteen 
countries with special emphasis on Cuba and South Africa, by D. E. H. 
Russell. Academic Press, Inc., New York and London, 1974. xiv+210pp. 
$1450; £6-95., 

Ten years ago Harry Eckstein pointed out (largely at the expense of historians 
of the French Revolution) that while popular insurgency tended to be examined 
very closely by scholars they hardly ever devoted serious attention to the problems 
of incumbent regimes. Now D. E. H. Russell applies several of Eckstein’s 
insights to the incidence of disloyalty amongst armed services during times of 
popular insurrection. South African by birth, Russell candidly admits that his 
concern (‘Why do some rebellions succeed in overthrowing the regime that is 
trying to suppress them, while others fail ?”) is one of more than purely intellectual 
interest. He quotes the remark of Lenin that ‘No revolution of the masses can 
triumph without the help of a portion of the armed forces that sustained the old 
regime’, and then applies it to rebellions which failed in Austria (1934), Burma 
(1953), Colombia (1948), Cuba (1912), Honduras (1933) and Spain (1934), as 
well as to insurgency that succeeded in toppling regimes in Afghanistan (1929), 
Albania (1924), Bolivia (1952), Brazil (1930), China (1949), Cuba (1959) and 
Mexico (1911). As a result of statistical correlations between degrees, timing 
and extent of disloyalty amongst armed forces in these cases, the author considers 
that ‘in no case of successful rebellion did the regime retain the loyalty of the 
armed forces’, and he believes that this discovery is relevant to popular insurgency 
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in South Africa: such insurgency cannot succeed by itself. Since the armed 
forces of South Africa are recruited from a different racial group from the majority 
of the people, and since the whites in the armed forces ‘share with the whites in 
the rest of society an enormously strong interest in maintaining the status quo, the 
chances of their behaving as did Batista’s forces in Cuba seem to be absolutely nil’ 
and ‘as long as there is no external intervention on behalf of the blacks in South 
Africa, there can be no successful rebellion’ (p. 82). 

It is salutary to be reminded of the importance of loyalty amongst military men 
during times of popular insurgency, but the argument as a whole is not convincing. 
Besides the old problem of single-factor explanations over-simplifying complex 
situations, which would certainly seem the case here, there is the newer difficulty 
of the precise analytical weight to be accorded to statistical correlations between 
selected ‘attributes’ and the incidence of actual disaffection. It is an interesting 
exercise to measure disloyalty amongst armed forces insofar as the sources make 
possible such measurement, but the exercise is not necessarily an enlightening one 
because the principal causes of disloyalty may remain uncovered and thus the 
applicability of the exercise as a whole to South Africa be rendered indeterminable. 
Even is causes of disaffection are sought only in the military sphere, types of dis- 
loyalty are surely as important as degrees, timing and extent. ‘Disloyalty’ can 
take place amongst the armed forces, as recent events in Portugal surely suggest, 
not only when there is acquiescence in insurgency or sympathy for it amongst 
rank and file, but when there are disputes between generals over the best way of 
fighting it. 

M.T. 


Strategic Problems in South Africa’s Liberation Struggle: a critical 
analysis by Ben Turok. LSM Information Centre, Richmond, BC, Canada, 
1974. ‘7Opp. i 


South Africa has for a long time presented formidable problems for revolu- 
tionary theory. ‘This most complex of systems which combines the worst 
extremes of capitalism and colonialism in a matrix of harsh differentiation’, is 
according to Turok, ‘most resistant to ideal type analysis’. His contention is 
that this theoretical difficulty has greatly affected and hindered the elaboration of 
coherent strategies and methods of change in South Africa. Foremost amongst 
such theoretical problems has been the issue of whether it is primarily class or 
national liberation that is at stake: whether the programmatic emphasis should 
be on an immediate socialist programme, or on a more limited programme of 
national liberation as a first stage towards the goal of achieving a non-racial, 
socialist South Africa, or on something in between. 

Ben Turok’s main concern in this booklet is with the strategic and practical 
implications of this debate. He argues that the race/class issue has been the 
major divisive factor within the liberation movement because the protagonists 
of each principle have gone to ‘unnecessary’ extremes as a result of their inability 
adequately to specify the goals and tasks of national liberation. Hence a long 
attachment to reformist constitutionalism and a crucial inability to work out an 
effective strategy for implementing the transfer of power even after the need for 
radical change has been recognized. The campaigns of the late 1940s and the 
1950s were confused in conception, and were never part of a coherent strategy for 
change. The transition to violence and sabotage in the 1960s may well have been 
historically correct and necessary: but even so drastic a step as this was not so 
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much the product of a clear analysis of the situation as the desperate and ill- 
planned response of a movement that never really broke away from its historically 
defensive and reactive posture. 

Turok’s booklet provides an interesting and well researched analysis of these 
developments, some of which he was himself involved in at first hand. But in 
parts the synthesis of academic analysis and pclitical prescription seems rather 
uneasy. One welcomes, on the one hand, the informative footnotes which indi- 
cate access to the wide range of primary material upon which he formulates his 
analysis; on the other, one cannot but regret that some issues are not fully faced 
up to for what seem to be fairly clear political considerations. While insisting 
that the protagonists of race and class as principles in the organization of the liber- 
ation movement went to ‘unnecessary’ extremes, the author is less than clear as to 
exactly how, why, and when this took place. He has no hesitation in welcoming 
contemporary manifestations of ‘black consciousness’——in part a reflection of the 
inability of the exiled liberation movement to exercise may direct influence on 
developments inside South Africa—but earlier manifestations of ‘exclusive’ forms 
of African nationalism are virtually ignored. I can find nothing on the develop- 
ment of ‘Africanism’, nothing on the reasons behind the formation of the Pan 
Africanist Congress in the late 1950s. This seems to me to be attributable to his 
reluctance to elaborate on his admission that the Communist Party’s over anxiety 
“to present a non-racial image’ might have had something to do with the move- 
ment ‘losing some of its impact as a force for the liberation of Africans, the main 
component of the struggle’; or to acknowledge that this was directly related to 
the elaboration of alternative strategies. ‘Turok’s sympathies are clearly not 
with the PAC, but it is not good enough in an analysis of this kind to simply 
dismiss the PAC as ‘splittist’ and leave it at that. 

The booklet consists of two earlier contributions to the Socialist Register. 
The author expresses the hope that their publication in consolidated form will 
help ‘facilitate a sharper determination of the goals and strategy of the South 
African liberation movement’, This is to be welcomed. But it needs to be 
stressed—as indeed Turok does—that the discovery of a ‘correct line’ is not all 
that is required. It will not by itself ensure the liberation of South Africa. 
Conversely, a defective ideology or strategy—still less the defective organization 
that some earlier writers have focussed on—is not in itself sufficient explanation 
of the ‘failure’ of the liberation movement to achieve its objectives. Ultimately, 
the reasons for this ‘failure’ must be sought in the very conditions that gave birth 
to the movement, and which continue to support the maintenance of the status quo 
in South Africa. 


Centre of International and Area Studies, B. WILLAN 
University of London 


The Writings of Wole Soyinka, by E. D. Jones. Heinemann, 1973, xv+ 
175pp. £250. The Poetry of L. S. Senghor, by S. O. Mezu. Heinemann, 
1973. 10lpp. £250. 


Of Wole Soyinka’s play A Dance in the Forests it has been said by Margaret 
Laurence, that ‘the multiplicity of themes’ at times ‘creates the feeling that there 
are a few too many plates spinning in the air’, some of which speed by unseen, while 
others crash to the ground. In Long Drums and Cannons, Margaret Laurence 
found a way of enlightenment through the complexities, and so too does Professor 
Eldred Jones in his discussion of A Dance in the Forests and of all Soyinka’s other 
works up to the publication in 1969 of Poems from Prison. He modestly calls his 
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sensitive and carefully investigated book ‘a tentative offering . . . neither complete 
nor definitive’, However, if the reader will accompany Eldred Jones through 
Soyinka’s writings up to 1969, he can fare forward with confidence to compre- 
hend The Man Died, A Shuttle in the Crypt and the startling and brilliant novel 
Season of Anomy, 

If Eldred Jones were a violinist we would say that his interpretations are invari- 
ably centred faithfully on the composer’s intentions, without expressing any 
desire for self-prominence. He is concerned to trace Soyinka’s painful discovery 
of truth and the struggle of this isolated individual to nurture the growing truth 
within him in a self-destructive world. 

To borrow from Chimes of Silence in A Shuttle in the Crypt, ‘at first there is a 
peep-hole on the living’ and the poet, considering (in Uppsala in 1968) ‘what can 
be salvaged from the recurrent cycle of human stupidity’, watches painfully the 
blind perversity of man. Sometimes he is with Forest Father in the Yoruba 
forests, or with one of the Christ figures, the willing sufferers, such as Eman in 
The Strong Breed, or with The Dreamer—‘Lord of the rebel three’—in Idanre 
and Other Poems. Frequently he is with Ogun, the apparently contradictory god 
of destruction and creation. Eldred Jones, while drawing attention to Soyinka’s 
skilfull use of imagery, elucidates with persuasive insight the unfamiliar symbols 
and repeated themes that are the fascinating growing points in Soyinka’s poetry, 
plays, novels and essays. 

Leopold Senghor has been less well served by his interpreter, Professor 
Okechukwu Mezu, although we are referred to the same writer’s book of over 
twice the length in French ‘for a more detailed analysis of the work of Senghor’. 
The English version turns out to be an unevenly written essay with, for instance, 
seemingly undigested references to de Gobineau (mid-19th century) and the 
obliquest of references to de Chardin, as ‘influences’ upon Senghor. In fact, 
what one hopes for in a study of the poetry of Senghor is a more direct approach 
to the poetry itself, even though it be in translation, and less about ‘influences’ 
and ‘placings’. If, for instance, foal, as Professor Mezu claims, ‘is easily one of 
the most beautiful poems’ of Senghor, of which ‘a good deal has been written 
about practically every line’ we want to hear more from Professor Mezu than a 
brief reference to the punctuation of the poem, important though that may be, 
and half a page on African wrestling. In the total context of Senghor’s poetry 
the reader might legitimately be more interested to hear about ‘the women’s 
pure shout of love’. Indeed, some interpretation of Senghor’s sensuality in his 
poetry would be welcome with, perhaps, particular reference to Songs of Signare, 
24 love poems which receive but two nominal mentions and no detailed analysis. 


Bognor Regis, Sussex HvucH DINWIDDY 


Creating the African University: emerging issues of the 1970s, edited by 
T. M. Yesufu. OUP, Ibadan, 1973. 294pp. Paperback £4-75. 


Here is the record of a ‘Workshop’ on issues facing the African Universities 
in this decade, held in Accra in 1972, some ten years after most African countries 
achieved independance. Mercifully, it is not a summary of proceedings or 
resolutions (wisely, there were none), but an analysis of the common issues 
discerned and a general consensus of views reached by the university representa- 
tives, evidently in lively debate. The result, as edited by Dr T. M. Yesufu, is a 
book which should stimulate fresh thought and action not only in the African 
_ universities but in the universities in Western countries which largely brought them 
to birth. 
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The central purpose of the Workshop was to discover and fulfil an African 
identity and role for the university in independent Africa, which involved its 
participants in a critical self-examination of failures and successes to date. To one 
who took a little part in the Tananarive conference on Higher Education in 1962 
and subsequently with Dr Weekes, Dr Dafalla and others worked on the early 
drafting of an African Universities Association, it seems that more might have 
been made of the successes of the last decade both in curriculum development 
and in weathering political storms with as yet inadequate public understanding 
of the essential character of the university and its role in society. More usefully, 
the Workshop sought more observable practical initiatives by the universities in 
public service, so as to prove the case for their continuing freedom from direct 
state control, on which theme the Vice-Chancellor of Lagos gave a significant lead. 

The central themes were, however, concerned with the overcoming of ‘intellec- 
tual dependence’, through the hastening of Africanization of staff and curriculum 
reform. ‘There was, quite properly, talk of ‘relevance’ and national priorities. 
But what is relevant (or indeed alien)? Planning for manpower and urgent social 
needs is essential. Yet Manpower Surveys alone, even if at all accurate, cannot 
dictate all the answers for Senates faced with this task, of primary importance to 
the nation, of educating young men and women to think and to explore freely in 
the wide world to which they rightly belong. That the Workshop in the main 
avoided dogma and sought a liberal education on African soil, to be interpreted 
by individual institutions rather than by dogma or rule, is a good augury for the 
universities and for their African Universities Association which will act as a 
clearing-house and stimulator of developments and ideas under my old colleague 
Dr Y. K. Lule. 


London BERNARD DE BUNSEN 


Luganda-English Dictionary, compiled by John D. Murphy, et al. Con- 
sortium Press, Washington DC, 1972. xiv+65lpp. $35. 


This dictionary of one of Uganda’s leading languages is essentially a revision of 
the work published by R. A. Snoxall seven years ago. It is addressed primarily to 
students of written Luganda, and for this audience will clearly prove indispensable. 
Many fresh meanings are recorded of words first described by Snoxall and his 
predecessors, together with a good number of words and phrases not previously 
noted. Unfortunately, tone marks are omitted, but presumably this defect will 
be rectified in a second edition. Until that appears, however, students of oral 
Luganda will be well advised to read Murphy alongside Snoxall. Another sad 
feature of the new dictionary is its dedication tc one of its compilers; Father 
Kiggundu, the erstwhile editor of Munno newspazr whose corpse was found in 
such distressing circumstances just a year ago. 

M.T. 
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AN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF `. 
WEST AFRICA ` 


A G Hopkins 

This new and comprehensive economic history of West Africa has re- 
ceived high praise since its recent publication. It has been universally 
welcomed, not only because it satisfies a long-felt need for a modern 
economic history of the area, but also for the way in which Dr Hopkins 
combines a remarkable synthesis of up-to-date research in many dis- 
ciplines'with a lively, lucid and‘stimulating style.. 

Dr Hopkins’ An Economie History of West Africa is an indispensable 
textbook for all students of African history and African studies and it 
will be of great interest to all those concerned with economic problems 
in the developing world. 





"e. a remarkable achievement.” Times Literary Supplement 
7, .adds a new dimension to African studies and a new province to 
economic history.’ Journal of African History 


"This book stands as a milestone in African history.” African Affairs 


a.. an extremely stimulating and highly readable study.” 
American Historical Review 


“This book will remain a classic.” 
l Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 


“a s a Valuable work.” West Africa 
Cased £5.00 net Paper £3.50 net wt 
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Printed in England by Henry Ling Ltd., The Dorset Press, Dorchester, Dome for si 
African Society, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2N 5BJ for whom the Oxford 


in Africa. 


For accurate information on 
price trends and market outlets, on 
changing economic climates, new 
developments, new opportunities — it 
is essential to consult the people who 
really know. 

Barclays Bank International 
Limited, with its subsidiary and 
associated banks, has an extensive 
network of over 1,300 offices 
in Africa, wholly staffed by men 
whose on-the-spot knowledge 
will provide answers to any 
commercial or financial questions 
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our international Division, 

Barclays Bank International Limited, 
168 Fenchurch Street, London 
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PRESS FREEDOM IN AFRICA 
by Alhaji-Babatunde Jose ` 


BLACK FARMERS AND WHITE 
POLITICS IN RHODESIA 
by Oliver Pollak 


THE POLITICS OF UGANDA ASA 
ONE-PARTY STATE 1969--70- 
by Peter Willetts 


THE COMMON MAN'S REACTION TO 
NIGERIAN URBAN GOVERNMENT 
by Margaret Peil 


THE FUTURE OF SURFACE 
TRANSPORT IN AFRICA 
by John Howe 


AMBIGUITIES IN THE MALAWIAN 
POLITIGAL TRADITION 
by M. L. Chanock - 


CHRISTIANITY AND REVOLUTION 
by Adrian Hastings 


together with 
book reviews and other features 


Essential reference works for. he student of African affairs 


AFRICA 


SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


1975 
5th Edition 


More than fifty experts on African 
affairs have contributed essays to 
the new edition of this popular book. 
There are extensive economic and 
demographic surveys and direc- 
tories of political and commercial 
organizations and prominent 
individuals. l 


“It is packed between the 
covers with absolutely funda- 
mental information that few 
with any kind of interest in that 
mercurial continent could possibly afford to do without.” 

Daily Telegraph 

1,170 pages 

£15.00 net 


In the same series: 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
NORTH AFRICA 1974-5 


“This is probably the best one-volume reference book in English on 
the Middle East and North Africa.” 


International Affairs 


1 pages 
£10.50 


Europa 
18 Bedford Square, London W.C.1, 





_ Ethiopia . ee 
. Anatomy of a Traditional Polit 
John Markakis tS 


- This is the fullest account so far of the complex interactions between the 
traditional and the modern elements in the polity arid society of Ethiopia. It 
concentrates on the various forces that determine the distribution and uses of 

_ political power. The reign of Haile Selassie is astutely analysed; for the first time 
class analysis is applied to what is commonly regarded as a feudal society; and 
it is shown how the formation of social classes is likely.to prove decisive in 
shaping the future character of Ethiopia. £6.50 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


The Archaeology of Benin 


Excavations and other Researches i in and 
around Benin City, Nigeria | 


Graham Connah 


Benin has long been famous for its distinctive art style, and its history has been 
extensively investigated. Field archaeology in Nigeria developed only 
comparatively recently, however, and this work represents the first significant 
contribution to the field archaeology of Benin, and adds to our knowledge of 
West Africa’s archaeology in general. Illustrated £14 


The Northern Gabon Coast to 


1875 
K. David Patterson 


The northern Gabon coast has been almost totally ignored by students of 
African history. This study focuses on the rise and fall of two groups of coastal 
middlemen, the Mpongwe of the Gabon Estuary and the ponents of the Cape 
Lopez region. £4.75 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


Cocoa, Custom and 
Socio-economic Change i in 


Rural Western Nigeria 
Sara S. Berry 


This study suggests a reinterpretation of conventional explanations of West African 
export growth, and also examines the implications for the relationship of the rural 
sector to the economy as a whole and for current issues of rural development 
policy. £7 Oxford oa in Arean A fairs’ 
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Studies in African History 


General Editor: A H M Kirk-Greene 


Military Regimes in Africa 


W F GUTTERIDGE 


Since Mr. Gutteridge wrote The Military 
in African Politics in 1969, there has been 
ample opportunity for the military regimes 
he described to prove their ability. In this 
book the emphasis is rather on the 
achievements of, and problems encount- 
ered by, military regimes in office, than 
on simply how they came to power. It 
begins with two chapters discussing 
trends in the formation and organization 
of African armies and the influence on 


these armies of the colonial! legacy. The 
author then studies six case histories in 
some detail. His findings show that, 
though there are certain typical character- 
istics, each regime has its own particular 
colouring; and he makes the interesting 
point that the policies and behaviour of 
military rulers have not proved very 
different from those of their civilian 
predecessors, 


£3.50 Paperback £1.90 


Kingdoms of the Sudan 


R S O’FAHEY AND J L SPAULDING 


This book is a study of the two states 
which dominated the northern and 
western regions of the present-day 
Republic of the Sudan from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century: the Funj 
kingdom of Sinnar and the Keira sultanate 


of Dar Fur. Until now the history of these 
two states has been neglected in com- 
parison with that of the western states of 
the Sudanic Belt. 


£4.90 Paperback £3.30 


Kingdom of Toro in Uganda 


KENNETH INGHAM 


Toro, situated on the eastern flank of the 
Mountains of the Moon, is usually 
numbered among the ancient and 
traditional kingdoms of Uganda. Tradi- 
tions its rulers certainly claimed, but the 
kingdom was not ancient, having been 
founded in the nineteenth century by 
Kaboyo, a rebel price of the Empire of 


Bunyoro-Kitara, 

Professor Ingham’s book describes the 
foundation of the kingdom and goes on 
to investigate, how Kasagama, Kaboyo’s 
grandson, was able to recreate, with little 
local support, a kingdom far more ex- 
tensive than Kaboyo had ever envisaged. 
£4.00 Paperback £2.50 


The Pan-African Movement 


IMANUEL GEISS 


The theme of Imanuel Geiss’s remarkable 
book is the emergence of a wider than 
tribal sense of African-ness among 
negroes in the Caribbean and the United 
States from the late eighteenth century 
onwards, and the consequences, down 
to the present day, of the re-export of 
such ideas back to Africa. 
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“Professor Geiss’s book is a compre- 
hensive history of this movement, which 
he relates interestingly and convincingly 
to the slave trade as much as to the 
growth of politica! consciousness during 
this century.” The Economist 

£9.50 Paperback £4.75 
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W ithe East African : 

Slave Trade 


LEDA FARRANT £475 


‘Leda Farrant’s excellent book.” 

The Sunday Telegraph 

“It is this ability to understand the prejudices 
and beliefs of a man from a different culture 
which makes this book interesting.’ 
The Economist 
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AFRICAN MUSIG 
A PEOPLE'S ART 


FRANCIS BEBEY 


A compact, highly readable introduction to traditional 
African music - its forms, musicians and instruments, and 
its central place in African life. Francis Bebey, a specialist 
in music development at UNESCO, emphasises the natural 

tie between the speech patterns of African nations and 
the music to which they gave rise. An up-to-date discography 
and 92 photographs are included in this important book, 
which makes an exciting but neglected subject accessible 
to the general reader for the first time. 


£4.50 
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A Handbook for Teachers 
UNESCO SOURCE BOOK 
Edited by B Brouillette, N J Graves and G Last 


This sequel to the UNESCO Source Book for Geography Teaching aims at 
giving suggestions for the development of geography teaching about Africa in 
accordance with the current conditions and neecs of the continent. It is 
intended for Primary and Secondary Schoo! teachers and Teacher Training 
Colleges throughout Africa. In a large format, fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps and diagrams. 


Part 1: Africa and Economic Development 

The first part consists of a study of the variaus factors in development, and 
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PRESS FREEDOM IN AFRICA 


ALHAJI BABATUNDE JOSE 


I SHOULD LIKE to start by making a general review of the range and influence of 
newspapers in Africa today. Such is the fluctuating fortune of newspapers in 
Africa that it is almost impossible to keep an accurate count of them. For 
political or economic reasons, newspapers are closing downallthetime. Anum- 
ber of new ones are coming up, so that the number can hardly be constant. The 
current figures available are 179 daily newspapers for the whole of Africa which 
Professor William A. Hatchen, of the School of Journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, USA, obtained in December, 1970, when he did a survey. This 
compares unfavourably with the figure of 220 dailies which the United Nations 
reported in 1964. We see therefore that with the progress of years and the 
founding of more newspapers, the total number has ironically been on the 
decline. 

The additional fact that in a continent of over 200 million people, the com- 
bined total daily circulation of all the continent’s newpapers in 1969 was under 
four million will give you an idea of the magnitude of the problem newspapers 
have in terms of being instruments of mass information and appeal. This is 
because the literacy tradition at least in the Western sense came late in the day 
to Africa. 

As of now, several African countries have no daily newspapersatall. The only 
daily in the Central African Republic, the ‘Bangui La So’, has a miserable 
circulation of 500 copies. And in Nigeria, there are the Daily Times and the 
Sunday Times whose pre-100 per cent price increase sales in March 1975 were 
230,000 and 400,000 respectively. In terms of mass appeal, I think it has to be 
admitted that newspapers have still to register their presence on the continent 
as instruments of mass appeal. 

But, in spite of their relatively poor circulation, African newspapers exercise 
considerable influence. This is because for many people in Africa, newspapers 
are their only means of obtaining a perspective of the world both around and 
beyond them. The newspaper is both their ears and eyes. Many believe what- 
ever and anything they read in the newspaper as the gospel truth. Such is the 
almost gospel belief in newspapers in certain countries that you cannot afford 
humour—lest you be taken seriously. ‘Therein lies a problem for newspapers 
and governments. 


The author is Chairman and Managing Director of The Daily Times of Nigeria Ltd. 
This article is based upon an address to a joint meeting of the Royal African Society with 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham House on 10 April 1975. 
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For as long as I can remember, the press in Africa has, strictly speaking, never 
been free. I suppose this would hold true for all countries in all continents, 
except that in the age of Watergate and the Pentagon papers, African editors 
cast envious glances across the ocean to their colleagues in that area of the world. 
An apparently innocuous report or investigation that an American editor would 
use without hesitation could, in Africa, earn the editor a period of jail. It 
could even in certain ominous instances be that editor’s last. 

One irony of the present predicament in which the African press finds itself is 
that African newspapers which were vigorously in the vanguard of the nationalist 
struggle for independence now have relatively less freedom to publish under 
indigenous African governments they helped to found than they did under white 
colonialists. A variety of reasons are responsible for what has rightly been 
described as the devitalization of the African press. 

It began almost as soon as the national flags were hoisted on independence 
days with the lowering of the national flags of the British, the French, the Spanish, 
etc. 

The emergent governments anxious to publicize their activities, seized the 
main efficient and effective means of doing so. These were the hitherto inde- 
pendent privately owned newspapers. As soon as government editors took 
possession of the editorial chair directing or misdirecting the editorial policy, 
newspapers that had hitherto established reputations for forthrightness and 
objectivity, petered into slavish and almost sycophantic government megaphones 
and thereby lost their virility. A number of African governments went and set 
up newspapers of their own with staff drawn largely from their countries’ 
Ministries of Information. By the nature of their background they were not 
ideal materials with which to crusade for press freedom. Their briefing was 
clear—to do battle with and discredit established independent papers and foster 
the personality of the head of government. Newspapers belonging to opposi- 
tion parties or elements were cleverly eliminated by being starved of the necessary 
advertising they needed in order to survive as successful on-going commercial 
undertakings. 

A number of newspapers whose continued existence the government felt was 
embarrassing (as they were felt to be too inquisitive), were either manipulated to 
close down or legislated to death. Various laws were made to control the press 
by the very governments these same newspapers had assisted during the national- 
ist struggle for independence. But, interestingly, all these things were happening 
in countries with constitutionally guaranteed press freedom. The constitu- 
tional provisions ensuring the freedom of the press operative at this time differed 
from one African country to another but this much can be said. Throughout 
Anglophone and Francophone Africa, all the post-independence constitutions 
guaranteed the freedom of the press—at least on paper. The old Ghana con- 
stitution of 1960 is typical. The constitution required the President on taking 
office to declare his commitment to a number of basic fundamental principles. 
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One of these was ‘that subject to such restrictions as may be necessary for pre- 
serving public order, morality and health nobody should be deprived of the 
freedom of religion or speech.’ 

It is clear from the above that the problem was not with the constitutions. 
It lay in what the governments did with them. The constitutions were revised, 
redrawn and altered to accommodate the designs of the powers that obtained at 
the time. The soldiers appeared at the horizon while the politicians were still 
fiddling with the constitution. Whilst the civilian dictators manipulated the 
constitutions for their base ends, the soldiers did not bother about such finesse. 
They simply suspended the constitutions letter, spirit et-al and started thunder- 
ing out decrees. As has been pointed out, any fool can argue with a lawyer in 
a court of law but the fool that will argue with a man holding a gun is not born 
every day. 

To appreciate the magnitude of the military situation that the press has to 
contend with in Africa today, it has to be realized that of the 42 member-nations 
of the OAU, no less than 13 countries (viz. Nigeria, Dahomey, Togo, Niger, 
Ghana, Upper Volta, Sudan, Somalia, Ethiopia, Uganda, Zaire, Mali and Congo 
Braz) are now under one form of military rule or another. Fourteen are one- 
party states in which the ruling party is the only legal political party: Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, Malagasy, Malawi, Burundi, Rwanda, Chad, Kenya, 
Zambia, Tanzania, Liberia, Central African Republic, Cameroon and Lesotho. 
Those of you not familiar with the nature of the kind of difficulties a newspaper 
can encounter under a military regime only have to reflect on the operations of 
the Greek press under the Papadopoulos junta. We in Africa are having to deal 
with 13 more or less similar situations. 

Although all or most African governments and leaders make pious statements 
of commital to the defence of civil liberties and press freedom, African journalists 
who are constantly shuttling in and out of jailhouses know better. 

Dr Kenneth Kaunda, the Zambian President, is an outspoken libertarian and 
humanist. In spite of his avowed commitment to press freedom, indeed his 
open invitation to the press to criticize his regime, he did not have any qualms 
about sacking the editor of the Zambian Mining Mirror and appointing his own 
man instead, nor has he seen anything strange in appointing his former UN 
representative as the editor-in-chief of the Times of Zambia. 

A few of the African governments have not bothered to be pretentious. ‘They 
have established formal laws of censorship. There are formal laws establishing 
press censorship in Ethiopia, Niger and Cameroon, and in the last the law 
empowers the Minister of Interior ‘to be informed of articles judged publishable 
before the publication is put on sale and he can ban its distribution.’ In point 
of fact, what happens in practice is that all articles have to be submitted to the 
government censor before publication. 

In the Ivory Coast, the government is empowered to ban ‘any publication 
which brings about a disregard of the laws of the country or injures the morals 
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of the population or casts discredit on the political institutions or their 
working.’ 

It takes a man of steel to make out a career in the newspaper business in some 
parts of Africa these days. The news editcr of the Salisbury Daily News, 
Mr Willie Musaruwa, has been in continuous detention for the past ten years. 
He has a wife and children. 

Late in 1972 the editor-in-chief of the People Newspaper in Uganda, Mr 
John Bagendamiima, was dismissed on the orders of General Idi Amin and only 
recently the General ordered the dismissal of the sports editor of the Voice of 
Uganda for criticizing—not the General or the Ugandan government, but his 
country’s sports team. 

In Liberia, the assistant editor of the Liberian Szar lost his job for criticizing 
in an article in his newspaper, a law to broaden the scope of the country’s 
sedition law. 

In Morocco, three dailies: Informations, L’Opinion and Al Alam were 
seized without reason. 

In Egypt, the dismissal by President Anwar Sadat of the influential editor of 
the Egyptian Al Ahram newspaper Mohammed Hassanein Heykal, the dean of 
Arab journalists, in February last year was one of the biggest reverses the Afro- 
Arab press faced during that year. 

Because of the reprehensible conditions under which the press operate in 
many African countries, a number of people have reasoned that it would be 
better for journalists in the interest of their personal security to be told exactly 
what they can do and what they cannot. Then you know where you stand. 
Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia quickly responded to this by issuing editors with a list 
of 24 untouchable subjects. 

At this juncture, I would like to commend to the various governments in 
Africa the comment of my Kenyan colleague, Mr George Githii, the editor-in- 
chief of the Nairobi-based Nation Newspapers, who said: ‘For governments 
who fear newspapers, there is one consolation. We have known many instances 
where governments have taken over newspapers, but we have nor known of a 
single incident in which a newspaper has taken over a government’. 

In certain parts of Africa today, no insurance agent would ever call at the home 
of some journalists. Not without reason. Plain business common sense 
dictates that they are risky clients. 

One of the most popular Ethiopian journalists was a man called Assaminew 
Gabre Wold. He used to write an immensely popular column telling in subtle- 
ties of corruption in the judiciary, the bureaucracy and the government. 
Because of his nation-wide popularity the government tarried a little in dealing 
with him. All manner of psychological and mental pressures were brought to 
bear on him to no avail. A little over a year ago, they found a solution to him. 
He was picked up by the road-side—dead. The government claimed that he 
committed suicide but many Ethiopians knew better. 
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Equally frightening was the fate that overtook the Ugandan editor ofa Catholic 
newspaper in Kampala. He was found hand-cuffed to the steering wheel of his 
burnt car. He had been strangied and then shot. 

Incredible as it seems, an African editor was once arrested by the police for 
reporting correctly the birth of a baby boy to his country’s head of state—by, 
and this was also correct, his legal wife. 

Before you are stuck with the impression that all the angels are with African 
journalists and all the satans in African governments, let me show you the other 
side of the coin. 

In a continent where a thousand languages are spoken but only a microscopic 
minority can read and write any language; communication 1s extremely difficult. 
Most of the journalists who write for vernacular newspapers are themselves not 
well read in their own language. It is worse when they write for newspapers 
published in languages that are foreign to them like English, French, Spanish, 
etc. So they mean one thing and say something else, which invariably causes 
serious offence. 

In many African countries, the press was used as a weapon in the fight against 
colonial rule. I took part in the struggle. In the name of press freedom and 
nationalism, we deliberately wrote seditious and criminally libellous articles 
against colonial governments. ‘Today, at least ten years after independence, 
many African journalists still believe that a good press is one that is in a constant 
state of war with the government; that a ‘progressive’ journalist is the one who 
writes anti-government articles everyday and a leading journalist is one who is 
in and out of prison for sedition. My own strong view is that the African press 
cannot use the strategy and weapons we used’ against colonial governments 
against our own government whether elected or in army uniform. It would be 
self-destructive. 

Again, many African journalists look at some newspapers across the Atlantic 
and flex their muscles and want to act like the American newspapers. Those of 
us in British-legal-system-Africa have found that the most fearless newspaper 
in Britain, Nigeria, Ghana, or Kenya cannot copy the Washington Post over 
Watergate because our laws of contempt of court forbids us from what amounts 
to trial by newspapers. But many African journalists try to do this and when 
they find themselves within the warm embrace of the criminal code, they blame 
governments for depriving them of freedom to publish all the news. 

You have heard of corruption in Africa, of this social cancer in big and small 
countries of all five continents. Most African journalists who sincerely want 
to expose corruption in government do not have the professional training and the 
skill for the painstaking investigation required in that kind of job. But they 
would recklessly splash on their front page serious allegations of corruption 
against high government functionaries including their Heads of State. 

Self-criticism is a quality for which the people of my own country are well 
known. Other African countries do it in varying degrees. But all too often, 
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it is carried too far by journalists in Africa to the point of self-destruction. A 
news item or an editorial concerning government that would merely raise eye- 
brows in London can incite inter-tribal riot or violent anti-government demon- 
stration in an African country. It may bring down the government and where 
there is no orgainized opposition party or where it is not ready to be the alternative 
government, there will be anarchy. 

Inside two weeks of my becoming the editar of the Daily Times in December 
1957, I flew to a regional capital to personally investigate irregularities in the 
activities of a regional government. As a result of my investigation, I published 
a front page lead story and a strongly worded editorial captioned ‘government 
by half truth’. Inside 48 hours, education rate payers all over the region 
started a violent anti-government demonstration. They were joined by the 
unemployed and illiterate mothers and there were riots and arson all over the 
area. I had to publish another front page editorial calling for calm and assuring 
the people that the Regional Government would correct the irregularities. The 
Head of the Regional Government later sent me the following telegram:— 
‘JOSE, Daily Times, Lagos. Thanks for your help. I now realize that your 
first stand was taken for what you honestly regarded as irregularities in Govern- 
ment policy’. Unfortunately, Lord Cudlipp’s famous expression ‘Publish and 
be Damned?’ is taken seriously by many African journalists to mean absolute free- 
dom to publish anything. 

My submission is that self-control by the Press, whether in London, New 
York, Cairo, Rome, Bonn or Lagos is an important factor in the maintenance of 
press freedom. It is especially important where society is still largely tradi- 
tional and where the democratic process as you know it in Britain is still foreign. 

With such conditions as I have described, it is hardly surprising that many 
African editors have become experts at self-censorship. Each newspaper has 
had to resolve for itself the internal conflicts of marrying the requirements of 
managing an on-going successful commercial undertaking with fulfilling in good 
measure the responsibilities of a newspaper worthy of that name. Some news- 
papers resolved this conflict by adopting the principle of ‘survivalism and not 
journalism’. Others have not chosen such path of surrender. They have 
chosen a middle course—steered clear of politics and the shenanigans or pecca- 
dillos of the political elite, filling their columns with large pictures of lovely 
damsels in various stages of undress. This, however, is not the path of my 
organization—The Daily Times Newspapers. Pursuing a policy of absolute 
independence in all things and neutral in nothing affecting the destinies of 
Nigeria and Africa, we have chosen as our guiding philosophy—MILITANCY 
WITHOUT HOSTILITY—commending the government when it is right, and 
criticizing it when we honestly believe it is amiss. Our design in so doing is to 
survive rather than succumb to the military rezime. We do not believe that the 
press-government relationship should be like that of the gladiators of the ancient 
Roman empire—battling each other till one does the other to death. 
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In any country, a newspaper is much more than a consumable commodity. 
Properly managed and led, it is an institution, a bulwark for progress, a champion 
against iniquity and a worthy defender of all that is just, noble and fair. This 
is in evidence everyday even in developed Western democracies as Watergate 
has shown. It is more particularly so in Africa where the light of democracy 
is still dim and faint, A perennial truth in government/press relationships every- 
where is that governments come and go but the press will always remain. The 
problem is that not only do governments not want the press to remain, they want 
the press to go before their time. 

In many areas of Africa today, we walk on a thin tight-rope—one false step 
and we go tumbling headlong. The only consolation being that the continental 
picture is nottotally dismal. In Nigeria, the tradition ofa vigorous and virile press 
dates back beyond the period of British colonial administration. Although the 
arrival of the soldiers had not advanced the cause of unfettered freedom, I am 
glad to say that comparatively today, throughout the length and breadth of Africa 
which I have travelled in my 29-odd years in journalism, no press enjoys the 
kind of freedom being currently enjoyed in Nigeria under a military regime. 
Even the elected government of the first Republic was not as tolerant of the press 
as the present benevolent military government is. 

Although Nigeria has been under two military governments since January 
1966, with the country under a continuous state of emergency, it is to the eternal 
credit of the military in the country that there has been no press censorship— 
even throughout the 30 months’ civil war. 

In fact, Nigeria’s head of state, General Gowon, once invited the press to 
“criticize us, tell us the ugly truth’. The country’s newspapers have promptly 
seized the challenge and have been bold, daring, adventurous and crusading, 
within the constraints of emergency regulations (which are sparingly invoked) 
which permit a man to be detained without trial. 

Last year, the sustained attack by government and private-owned newspapers 
against a federal minister forced him out of the government. Prior to that, 
Nigerian newspapers had organized a sustained campaign against a State 
Military Governor whose police aide-de-camp had brutally manhandled a 
reporter. Newspaper proprietors and editors followed this up by dragging the 
policeman to court where they obtained judgment of Naira 10,000, or about 
£6,881 sterling, damages in the reporter’s favour. 

This is, of course, not to say that Nigerian editors and publishers like myself 
have not, like their colleagues all over the continent, spent their days in detention 
as a result of stepping over big corns in the normal course of their professional 
duties. In November 1969, when tempers were high during the heat of our 
civil war (between the federalists and the secessionists), for an undisclosed 
reason, the Dazly Times and its stablemates were closed down by security men 
for six days. ‘The editor, his news editor and myself shared a police cell for 
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three hours. Editors and reporters are sometimes invited for interrogation by 
the Army and Police. 

What does the future hold? I want to hazard the opinion that we have been 
through the worst. With continued courage, improved professional skill and 
mass political awareness, tomorrow, I am confident, will be a better day. 

The early fifties were the period of nationelist agitation all over Africa; the 
late fifties to early sixties were the period of independence celebrations, the mid 
to late sixties was the military era. Throughout this period, examined continent- 
ally, the press has been under seige with increasingly waning influence and free- 
dom. With advancement in the fields of education and business—more and more 
people taking advantage of education and becoming more and more critical in 
outlook and orientation, and industrial and economic prosperity increasing the 
quality of life of the individual—society will get more and more complex and 
sophisticated and intricate, less and less under-developed. More and more 
people will then come to realize the nobility of the ideals which the press stand 
for and be ready to pay the price of pursuing these ideals. Society will there- 
fore become less and less governable through authoritarian measures, I 
believe it is in this structure that the African press will come unto its own and 
win for itself its true freedom. 


BLACK FARMERS AND WHITE POLITICS IN RHODESIA 


OLIVER B. POLLAK 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY of Rhodesia is plagued by three interdependent prob- 
lems which inhibit the free expression and aspirations of the great majority of 
its people, namely white settler domination, an exploitive dual economy and 
land policy. This essay will focus on one aspect of the last. Rural African 
landholding and agricultural productivity in Rhodesia tend to be either com- 
munal at the subsistence level, or based on individual freehold tenure which 
ensures greater margins of profit and an orientation towards productivity. 
The majority of Rhodesia’s population is engaged in the first pursuit—sub- 
sistence farming—in the Tribal Trust Lands (formerly called Native Reserves). 
The second pattern is followed by approximately 8,500 farmers, occupying over 
2,250,000 million acres in 86 scattered African Purchase Areas. Though this 
latter group is demographically insignificant, within a total population of 
54 million, it has played a disproportionately large role in articulating rural 
problems through the African Farmers’ Union. 

Prior to permanent white settlement, African farmers had ‘fairly well adjusted 
. . . [to their] harsh and uncertain environment’.! Relative underpopulation 
and the tropical leached soils lent themselves to short distance migratory culti- 
vating and to pastoral pursuits. Land was held by the customary rights of the 
tribal community, and could not be exchanged or ‘alienated’ without com- 
munity consent.’ 

In the 1890s the British South Africa Company claimed rights to land through 
treaty, occupation and conquest. As the Pioneers and other early white 
colonists became disenchanted with Rhodesia’s mineral potential, they shifted 
their focus of interest (and of profit) to extensive land use through land specu- 
lation, ranching and cultivation. In line with Cecil Rhodes’ advanced rhetoric 
of ‘equal rights for all civilized men south of the Zambezi’, and in deference to 
the watchful, though distant, eyes of the Colonial Office in London, successive 
Orders in Council gratuitously provided that Africans had equal rights with 
Europeans to purchase land anywhere in the Company’s territory. Adminis- 
trators and settlers, on the spot, opposed this liberal policy though they had 
little reason for serious concern. With the exception of the Mfengu (Fingos)— 
‘Cape Boys’ who had come up with the Company from South Africa—few 
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Africans wanted to purchase land. Land Commissions came and went, all 
reasserting the rights of Africans to purchase land, but by 1925, only 45,000 
acres were owned in freehold by Africans. 

Following the First World War, the white s2ttler community started to think 
seriously about their long term role and prospects in Rhodesia. They looked 
longingly at the pattern of physical separation of the races which had emerged 
in South Africa, where Africans came into ‘as little as possible conflict or 
competition with the white man socially, economically, and politically’. The 
Chief Native Commissioner, Herbert J. Taylor, repeatedly stated that, in addi- 
tion to setting aside land for occupation under communal tenure in the reserves, 
land should also be set aside for purchase by ‘detribalized’ and ‘progressive’ 
rural Africans.4 The attainment of Responsitle Government in 1923 gave the 
white settlers their opportunity and the Morris Carter Land Commission was 
set up in 1925 to inquire into the question of demarcating separate areas, The 
commission noted the need for individual tenure for Africans who aspired to 
modernize and better themselves. European witnesses, however, raised the 
spectre of deteriorating land prices, stock theft, diseases, trespassing and 
molestation of European children, which, they maintained, would result from 
a random cheek-by-jowl policy.’ In the interests of the settlers’ peace of mind, 
the commission declared that the ownership of land by Africans should only 
be permitted in specially designated areas, and recommended that about 8 mil- 
lion acres be set aside for individual tenure. This land was located next to the 
reserves, and it was hoped that the communal agriculturalists would learn from 
their more advanced neighbours. While not a prime cause in their decisions, 
the commission assumed that purchase areas would establish a content peasant 
middle class, loyal to the colonial régime. African reaction to the Morris 
Carter Commission was both divided and of little account unless it supported 
the commission’s ideas. The Native Land Board’ was formed, but due to 
procedural and constitutional technicalities, several years elapsed before any 
occupation of designated land by Africans took place. 


The inception of the purchase areas 

The Morris Carter recommendations became law with hele incorporation 
into the Land Apportionment Act of 1930, which has been called the ‘white 
man’s bible’ and the Rhodesian form of apartheid. The act divided the 
colony on the basis of African and European lands, as had done the 1913 Native 
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Land Act in South Africa. Territorial separation and segregation arising out 
of prior possession were the products of common white Southern African 
demands, interests, aspirations and fears. 

Early recruits tothe purchase areas tended to over-represent non-indigenous 
Africans, especially Mfengu (Fingo), Xhosa and Sotho (none of whom had any 
claim to traditional communal land in Rhodesia), as well as élite groups such 
as teachers, religious ministers, chiefs’ families, successful businessmen, retired 
policemen and court messenger-interpreters. A final category of applicants 
comprised Rhodesian Africans who, through various reapportionments of land 
into white and African areas, especially in 1930, found that their ancestral land 
had become white land. The purchase areas had some attractions to those 
who could afford to turn down government relocation.® 

The inadequacies of the land assigned to the purchase areas were soon apparent 
and were first voiced by a missionary who represented African interests on the 
Land Board. This land tended to be located in remote sections of the country, 
where frequently the soil was inferior, and the cost of purchasing the farm 
precluded capital investment in such improvements as fertilizers. These areas 
exhibited varying degrees of difficulty in obtaining ready markets, labour, 
transport and water. Moreover, large portions of the almost 8 million acres 
were still being occupied communally. Conditions both of purchase and of 
ownership were stringent. Most applicants had to have between £5-£100 in 
cash, cattle and small stock. Payments were spread over five to 15 years and 
plots averaged only 200 acres. Personal and ‘beneficial? occupancy was 
demanded to prevent ‘commuter farming’ and to attempt to ensure good 
farming practices. Despite these difficulties applicants exceeded the available 
surveyed plots. By 1936, 584 Africans (468 in Mashonaland and 80in Matabele- 
land) had purchased 188,186 acres for a total of £40,376, and the waiting list 
was approaching one thousand. 

Within three years of the inception of the purchase area scheme a group of 
farmers in the most viable area, Marirangwe, about fifty miles south-west of 
Salisbury, banded together as a farmers’ association to present their problems 
to government. Because of its comparative advantage, Marirangwe was fully 
taken up by 1936 and its over thirty settlers constituted a stable if somewhat 
heterogeneous community. In 1933, Aaron Jacha, Titus Hlazo, Paul Mandiki 
and Charles Ndawana were assembling regularly to air grievances over roads, 
water supply, schools, dip tanks and title deeds. These men were mission 
educated (most notably at Epworth) and had been associated with the Dombo- 
shawa Training School where, in the late 1920s, a farmers’ association had been 
formed with Titus Hlazo, a Fingo, as secretary, which was mainly concerned 
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with matters related to education. After consultation with Professor Jabavu of 
Fort Hare the Marirangwe Farmers’ Association presented a draft constitution 
to the government.!° They believed in self-help and financial independence, 
but felt, as nascent capitalist farmers in a new system, that they warranted 
government aid. 

This first association set a pattern of constitutional and collaborative activities, 
such as annual conventions which sent resolutions to government. They 
shunned indentification with the bulk of the African population and the Farmers’ 
Union was only open to purchase farmers. From 1933 the Farmers’ Union 
has been the main forum for the discontent of the farmers in the purchase areas; 
since the latter 1960s it has also voiced the problems of the Tribal Trust Lands. 
The Union’s relations with the Rhodesian government provide an index of the 
government’s attitude towards African rural development, towards the relation- 
ship between the black and white communities in Rhodesia, and towards 
Rhodesia’s place within its southern African geographical setting. Three 
significant phases of interaction emerge: (1) that from 1930 to the end of the 
Second World War was marked by government indifference to the new land- 
owning class it had created; (2) the period of ‘partnership’ and the Central 
African Federation; and (3) the rise of the Rhodesian Front and the resurgence 
of separate development ideologies. 


Government indifference to the purchase area farmers, 1930-45 

By 1935, the Marirangwe Native Farmers’ Association was well established and 
was receiving national publicity. Its members established a small cooperative 
grinding mill, built classrooms, and held regular educational meetings. 
Branches were established in other purchase areas in both Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland.” On 4 May 1938, the first anrual convention of the Southern 
Rhodesia Bantu Farmers’ Congress met in Salisbury. Government officials 
were invited—a common practice at future congresses, following Jacha’s policy 
of ‘getting together with government and sorting out our problems’. The 
resolutions called for the development of roads and bridges, boreholes for 
water, minimum holdings of 200 acres, government supported non-denomina- 
tional schools, government established markets and price setting. The authori- 
ties agreed to consider the suggestions but took no action, and the resolutions 
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were repeated at the 1939 conference. The conference dutifully passed a 
resolution ‘unanimously to affirm their complete loyalty to the British Empire’, 
following the lecture by Chief Native Commissioner Bullocks on the role of 
Africans in the growing war effort. 

The Ministry of Native Affairs, while instrumental in creating a separate 
African freeholding class, continued to view rural Africans as an irresponsible 
and undifferentiated mass. The government insisted on retaining the original 
title deeds to the land in the Registry and providing the farmer only with a 
duplicate copy. Agricultural education through Demonstrators, Plotholders 
and Land Officers—many of whom behaved as if they were policemen—was 
viewed with deepest suspicion as being a threat to security of tenure. Further- 
more, during the depression-ridden 1930s when the white farmers,.a potent 
electoral interest, were hard hit, agricultural marketing legislation eliminated 
African competition in the marketing of maize and cattle. As the purchase area 
waiting list grew the Farmers’ Union called for increasing the surveying staff 
through training less costly African staff1® This request was ignored. Limited 
growth in the purchase area maintained it as a valuable status symbol and 
decreased competition with whites. The more enterprising farmers attempted to 
increase their capital resources by selling firewood or opening stores. The Land 
Board frequently refused permission for such activities, declaring that they 
were in conflict with good husbandry. When farmers asked for loans to improve 
their land and stock through controlled grazing, or to put up fences to prevent 
reserve cattle straying into purchase lands, the Land Board said funds were 
unavailable?’ 

During the war years the Farmers’ Union became less active. Jacha resigned 
from the Executive Council to become a censor in the Postal Department, and 
J. Moeketsi and T. B. Sambo assumed the leadership.1® Meetings ceased to be 
held annually; organization and communications deteriorated. At the 1941 
meeting only 20 out of 74 purchase areas were represented. The budget showed 
a deficit of £114s.7d. for the year, based on subscriptions of 7s. 6d. per division. 
Resolutions called for government to establish markets for African products 
(rapoko, rice, beans and peanuts) as well as the need for original title deeds, 
ownership of firearms to control pests, and the right to make wills without 
14. Aaron Jacha and I. F. Chipunza to Chief Native Commissioner, 23 May 1938, and 
Secretary for Native Affairs to Chairman and Secretary of Farmers’ Union, 9 July 1938, 
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government first approving any projected land transfer. In 1942, Z. M. 
Makgatho formed the Matabeleland Bantu Central Farmers’ Association, 
apparently out of dissatisfaction with the Mashonaland-based organization. 
No meeting was held in 1942 because of the disastrous agricultural season.”° 
Only nine divisions were represented in 1943. In 1944, the delegates to the 
Southern Rhodesia Bantu Farmers’ Congress, through misinformation and 
confusion, went to the Southern Rhodesia Bantu Congress meeting by mistake. 
The farmers subsequently changed their name to the Southern Rhodesia 
African Farmers Union. During 1945, the AFU continued to slither into 
obscurity.*4 

By the 1940s many of the farmers in the purchase areas had been on their 
farms for over a decade. Having surmounted the initial hurdles of establishing 
themselves they now turned to increasing their profits. They were met, 
however, with the discriminatory market system established during the 1930s. 
Cattle had to be sold, regardless of the prevailing market price, by a weight and 
grade system. Farmers had difficulty obtaining labour which was being 
directed to European farms by the Native Labour Supply Commission, and 
virtually the only labour available to purchase farmers was female labour.”* 
The most vexing problem was the inability of Africans to hold their original 
title deeds while government followed the Torrens system of simple registration 
and maintaining the indivisibility of title. The missionary representative on 
the Land Board favoured granting title deeds but was outvoted by the majority, 
which anticipated higher administrative costs and the possibility of illicit land 
dealings. Title deeds became a symbol of government obscurantism. An 
editorial in African Weekly maintained that 


‘We are being trusted with hundred and one passes that have very little 
relation to our well being but we are considered not intelligent enough to 
look after documents that signify our possession.’ 


Title deeds were a necessary spur to enterprise and to offset insecurity.” Pur- 
chase area grievances were reaching a high pitch. In this charged atmosphere, 
A. Jacha was returned as President of the AFU in 1947, a position he was to 
hold until 1960. 
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During the first phase of dialogue a pattern of mutual recrimination had been 
established between the Farmers’ Union and the government. The farmers 
claimed that as a developing sector they had the right to expect substantial 
government aid. Lack of purchase area profitability and other difficulties were 
due to the failure of the authorities to take this responsibility seriously. The 
government, applying a treasury mentality, could afford to disregard the politi- 
cally insignificant black farmers and directed them to rely on their own resources 
and free enterprise. The farmers problems, it was claimed, were due to their 
imprudent and inefficient methods. 


Co-operation between the government and the AFU, 1945-63 

Following the Second World War the Huggins government, for empirical 
and political reasons, adopted a development programme which also inadver- 
tently met several of the AFU’s requests. Various official inquiries in the late 
1930s and during the war revealed chaos in African rural areas. Land deterior- 
ated from misuse and overstocking, and “beneficial occupancy’ had become 
unenforceable.” Local African capital accumulation, with potential develop- 
ment capabilities, was being drained away by a marketing system in the hands 
of exploitive European and Asian traders.2* Prime Minister Huggins also 
had an eye to the amalgamation or Federation of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland with white-dominated Southern Rhodesia as the 
financial, commercial and administrative centre. To make this plan accept- 
able in London, Lusaka and Blantyre, Salisbury had to appear conciliatory and 
ameliorative to its African majority, a policy which resulted in the Native 
Production and Marketing Development Act of 1949 and the Native Land 
Husbandry Act of 1951. These acts represented an about-turn in the policies 
of the government, but, however well intentioned, they were revolutions from 
above and were out of tune with grass roots’ aspirations. Despite the govern- 
ment’s new interests in rural economic development and land reform, 
the Farmers’ Union could not help but feel that these were for ulterior 
motives. 

The mechanics of the Development Fund provided ample evidence to feed 
such suspicions. Revenues came from approximately 10 per cent levies on 
African produce and stock sales, parliamentary grants and dipping fees. The 
levies were heavy compared to European rates. Funds were applied to estab- 
lishing marketing arrangements, especially transport, co-operatives and land 
development. No distinction was made between communal reserves and pur- 
chase areas in collecting the levy and disbursing the development funds. More 
to the point, the heavy levies discriminated against the more productive and 
efficient producers. In short, the purchase areas were subsidizing the reserves, 
25. Carter to Ibbotson, 12 October 1951, RIAA. 
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though officials in the early 1950s repeatedly denied this.2?7 The Husbandry 
Act, moreover, increased government surveillance of farming practices in the 
name of ‘land conservation’.?8 

The purchase areas continued to be attractive to Africans, so much so that 
the backlog of applicants caused ‘grave concern’ to the Land Board as it reached 
4,110 in 1952, but instead of increasing the surveying capacity the government 
reduced the number of potential applicants by raising the qualifications necessary 
to attain land; in 1953 the higher qualifications included training to the level of a 
Master Farmer’s certificate. Available plots were allocated on the basis of 
half to the old list and half to those with higher qualifications. Despite this 
the backlog accumulated and was over 5,000 at the end of 1955 when the authori- 
ties further increased the qualifications to include higher cash assets, general 
character of applicant, time in farming, standarc of farming previously practised, 
and age (30-40 years): two-thirds were to be drawn from the waiting list and 
one third from those with the new qualifications.*° 

Slowly the government put into motion carefully measured concessions to 
the Farmers’ Union. When the Federation was formed in 1953 European 
agriculture became a Federal responsibility whilst African agriculture remained 
that of the territorial government. The Southern Rhodesian government 
substantially differentiated between the reserves and the purchase areas, and 
separate agencies and services were gradually developed. The government was 
not wholly insensitive to the special nature of the purchase areas which it had 
itself created from the time of the Morris Carter Commission. Operating 
under the aegis of ‘partnership’, the government conceded that the purchase 
farmers faced special problems ‘which became more pressing everyday’. 

Jacha continued to press the title deed problem. The authorities were put 
on the defensive and tried to convince farmers that they had security of tenure, 
that the Demonstrators posed no threat and that the few isolated evictions were 
exceptions caused by non-payment of mortgages. Rumours were rife. Jacha 
asserted, almost apologetically, that 


“We want to assure the Secretary for Native Affairs that our union is not for 
the purpose of protesting against governmert schemes which are intended 
for our progress. However, as human be:ngs we have grievances that 
should be put right.’ 
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In late December 1951, the Land Board accepted the principle of issuing original 
title deeds and, in the Chief Native Commissioner’s Christmas broadcast, 
announced that the Farmer’s Union was a ‘responsible’ force to be reckoned 
with. Shortly after, he announced that a representative of the AFU would sit 
on the Land Board. The AFU held a special meeting in Harari and Jacha was 
elected to the Board. Nonetheless it was to be several years before all those 
eligible for title deeds received them. The government pleaded a shortage of 
clerical staff and congestion in the Surveyor General’s office.?? 

The discriminatory marketing legislation of the 1930s was modified and sales 
opportunities for African and European agriculturalists and ranchers equalized.*4 
Dissatisfaction with Demonstrators and Land Development Officers was 
assuaged by a modification of their terms of reference and the introduction of 
locally controlled Intensive Conservation Committees modelled on prevailing 
practices in European areas though without their power or finances. In 1957, 
the advisory services in the European areas were extended to the purchase areas 
and small loan schemes were made available.*® 

Increasingly Jacha focussed on the inequities of the Native Development 
Fund which subsidized the reserves at the expense of the purchase areas. 
Government statistics were abysmally poor and only stated the amount purchase 
farmers paid into the Fund, but not how much they received in return. Jacha 
exclaimed that the African farmer was ‘a victim of many government vacillating 
secret policies’.2” To counter these criticisms special conservation subsidies 
were granted in the range of £20-£200 per farm, depending on acreage.3® In 
1956 the Native Marketing Branch of Native Affairs was reorganized and, in 
the following year, a standing committee on marketing and economics was 
established to which the AFU sent three delegates.*® Soon separate purchase 
area funds were being allocated for roads and, from that time onwards, the 
amount turned back to the purchase areas, called the ‘S’ account and initially 
based on £12 per farmer, increased steadily, reaching about £80,000 per year 
in 1961. Farmers willingly supported the levies after greater local initiative 
in control of the funds was permitted. 
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The AFU reached the height of co-operative politics in the late 1950s. 
Jacha continued his policy of creating a differential between the reserves and 
the purchase areas and closing the gap between the latter and the European 
farming sector. In 1958 he envisioned a merger between the AFU and its power- 
ful European counterpart, the Rhodesia National Farmers’ Union, arguing 
that ‘in actual fact our national tasks of providing food and conserving the soil 
were fundamentally the same.” The RNFU was receptive and set up a liaison 
committee.*° Jacha was overjoyed at this ‘tangible sign of partnership in the 
Federation’, stating that 


“The main aim of the Southern Rhodesia African Farmers Union is now to 
work as closely as possible with the European farmers of Southern Rhodesia— 
that is the only way to tackle common farming problems, and to set the true 
pace for racial partnership in the Central African Federation. *44 


The AFU earned a new measure of ‘respect’ from the government as a 
result of the rise of nationalist politics in the reserves in 1956. Both govern- 
ment and the AFU leadership opposed the nationalists. Jacha, who had been 
an early member of the Bantu Congress and had been instrumental in reviving 
the African National Congress in the mid-1930s, had left the ANC when the 
movement became more outspokenly militant, youthful, anti-partnership and 
anti-Federation oriented. Jacha claimed to represent the more stable, consti- 
tutionally oriented middle-class, and felt the AFU would grow from ‘strength 
to strength . . . [on the] policy of fruitful cooperation with Government’.*” 
Jacha and the AFU were looked upon with increasing favour by the Garfield 
Todd and Whitehead administrations. In 1959 Parliament passed the Native 
Farmers’ Licensing Act, which ended the Union’s financial weakness, and for 
which Jacha had been urging since 1955. The Act was the counterpart of 
the RNFU’s licensing act. Purchase farmers now paid mandatory annual 
subscriptions of 10s. to support the union, which were collected officially through 
the Post Office. The year 1960 marked the highpoint of Jacha’s career when he 
received the MBE in the Queen’s Birthday Honours List. 

During the very year of the height of cooperation and ‘partnership’ the AFU 
became caught up in the maelstrom of non-collaborative nationalist politics. 
The 1960 AFU convention departed from Jacha’s policy of ‘work[ing] hand in 
glove with Government’ and returned a more youthful, assertive and nationalist 
oriented President, William Henry Kona.“ Kona felt that the land question 
was inseparable from wider Rhodesian politics. Jacha was retained as Vice- 
President for one year. The parting of the ways came in mid-1961 when 
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Kona aligned himself with the National Democratic Party and urged rejection 
of the proposed 1961 Constitution, while Jacha, before the National Affairs 
Association in Salisbury, urged its acceptance. Jacha felt Kona was taking the 
AFU into politics. The point, of course, was that the AFU had always been 
in politics but was increasingly ceasing to play a collaborative role.*® Jacha and 
the Marirangwe clique, after 1961, were virtually powerless but continued to 
be gadflys to the Kona administration of the Union at the annual conventions. 

At the commencement of his presidency Kona reorganized the AFU by setting 
up strong regional branches to meet the Licensing Act requirements. Grass 
roots participation resulted in increased populist orientation during the 1960s. 
The AFU ‘moved in’ with the RNFU, and utilized their secretarial and auditing 
services. Kona, with editorial assistance and subsidies from the RNFU, 
carried through Jacha’s earlier plan for a news-magazine.*’ 

The problems that Kona pledged himself to solve were immense, given the 
climate of opinion of the ruling white élite, even in the heyday of ‘partnership’, 
He called for accelerated land disbursement and the seemingly incompatible 
goal, the abolishment of the Land Apportionment Act. Kona calculated that 
it would take over 240 years to settle the 7 million acres set aside for the purchase 
areas at the allocation rate prevailing in the period 1930-60. Kona wanted 
government to live up to its pledge of 74 to 8 million acres and at one point 
even called for 10 million acres.44 The purchase areas had been reduced to 
about 4 million acres in 1960, through the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Re-settlement of Natives, which noted that much of the purchase 
area had been inhabited communally for generations and that ‘the country 
cannot afford to re-settle’ the 110,009 or more Africans at an estimated cost of 
£,28,000,000.49 The AFU felt that the communal agriculturalists—‘ squatters ’— 
who occupied purchase lands should be removed as was done to blacks occupying 
European lands, or already occupied land should be replaced by unoccupied 
crown land of equal value and area. Kona also called for viable farms of as 
much as 750-1,000 acres, for cattle ranching, which was well in excess of the 
purchase area average of 200 acres; after all, government policy prohibited 
European farming subdivisions below 750 acres.°° He wanted to place the 
purchase farms on a profitable basis. The response of the government was 
measured. It cautioned the AFU against becoming too assertive and politicized; 
development funds might be withheld.*! This paternal chiding was under- 
standably resented.” The government opposed larger land holdings on the 
grounds that there was insufficient capital to fully utilize and develop the land 
46. Murimi, January and July 1961; African Weekly, 14 June and 12 July 1961. 

47. This ‘paternal’ T ended in 1972. 

48. Maurimi, January 1961. 

49, Select Committee on Re-Settlement of Natives, H. J. Quinton, Chairman, Second 
Report, 16 August 1960, p. 45. The transferred land was wager Special Native Areas. 
50. a Bull, Rhodesian Perspective (London, 1967) p 
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and that it would deprive other prospective African farmers of land. On the 
other hand, some crown land was made available to replace communally occu- 
pied purchase land, though not on a guid pro quo basis. 

Prime Minister Whitehead became more enlightened by high office, as had 
Huggins and Garfield Todd before him, and his ideas went in advance of the 
white electorate. In 1961 for a variety of reasons, he supported repeal of the 
Land Apportionment Act. This spelled political doom for Whitehead, his 
United Federal Party and ‘partnership’ and led to the rise of the white populist, 
separate development-oriented Rhodesian Front Party, the breakup of the 
Central African Federation and finally, in 1965, Rhodesia’s Unilateral Declara- ` 
tion of Independence. In this rapidly changing political atmosphere the more 
vigorous plans of the Farmers’ Union were bound to fail and the purchase 
scheme itself be put in jeopardy. 


The AFU in the era of the Rhodesian Front 

During the mid-1960s the African Farmers’ Union entered its current phase 
of development. Two prominent themes emerge: the problem of economic 
development through levies, and loyalty to the Smith régime. Jacha and Kona 
had been able to operate fairly effectively with the United Federal Party, but the 
Rhodesian Front posed new problems. Whilst continuing to employ co-opera- 
tive tactics, the AFU called for government concessions to 


‘create a large middle class community who nave a stake on the land and thus 
likely to be the basis of a responsible and moderating influence and the 
backbone of the general economic structure capable of weathering all the 
political storms which may beat upon our country.’ 


The number of purchase farmers should be increased ‘in order [for them] to 
be able to hold [their] own in the event of any irresponsible element arising 
to destroy the stake which [they had] built up.’ ‘An accelerated healthy land 
settlement policy’, the AFU claimed, ‘would engender unquestionable loyalty 
to the country. 4 

The Rhodesian Front first attacked the Development Fund. Perhaps the 
funds were being used too effectively for development, because in 1964, despite 
AFU protests, the levy was abolished in the purchase areas. The Rhodesian 
Front favoured ministry supported and controlled local councils, community 
development and co-operatives over national programmes. Rural Africans 
looked upon councils, community development and provincialization as 
Rhodesia’s version of South African apartheid and separate development. 
Equipment purchased with ‘S’ funds, but not controlled by local councils, was 
recalled by the ministry. Lance Smith, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, stated 


53. Murimti, July and August 1962; and Native Land eels ee 1962, p. 2. 
54. W. H. Kona, Presidential Addresses, 1964, 1965 and 1 

55. AFU Conference, 1962, 1963; Murimi, January 1964. "Phe levy was maintained | 
in the reserves. 
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(with heavy paternalism) that the purchase farmers were children who had now 
grown up and had to fend for themselves. The withdrawal of the levy was ‘part 
of the price one pays for being treated as a grown up person responsible for his 
own affairs’, When a child grows up, Kona responded, does ‘a father take away 
his son’s clothes and say go naked ?75¢ 

Kona hoped to replace the NDF levy with the AFU Cooperative Company 
which would develop water, provide transport, buy collectively, and establish 
better marketing facilities.°’ ‘The AFU lobbied, with little success, for a levy 
to support AFCCO. Kona reported, 


‘Our pleas have fallen on deaf ears . . . [there is] widespread feeling of in- 
security ... we, as farmers, have lost confidence in some government agencies 
.. . we have been left in the cold too long. *®® 


By 1968, Kona was exasperated: 


“We have lost five years of development revenue. There is no economic 
reason for the delay whatsoever. Levies are one practical way of helping 
ourselves, All we are asking government is to help us help ourselves. **° 


Finally, in 1970, after five years of petitions and lobbying, the authorities agreed 
to re-consider the levy, but had serious reservations over the rate that the AFU 
requested, which was calculated to raise about $300,000 per year (maize, 20c; 
groundnuts, 50c; wheat 20c; and cattle, 10 per cent). In June 1971, the AFU 
held a referendum, in which the majority of members favoured the levy and 
AFCCO. The government, however, decided that the rate could be no higher 
than that paid by European farmers (maize, 2c; groundnuts, 11c; wheat, 3c; 
and cattle, 15-30c per head), about one-tenth the rate that the AFU requested. 
The AFU’s plans had been hamstrung by inadequate resources. 

As racial and political polarization increased in Rhodesia, the AFU found itself 
in an anomolous position, For decades it had tried to differentiate its members 
from the bulk of the Rhodesian African population. How then would the 
purchase areas fare if the white régime were toppled and the successor régime 
were Zimbabwean? Moreover, the AFU seemed to be making little headway 
with the Smith government towards recognition as a most favoured group. 
Quite the reverse, the purchase farmer was once more being equated with the 
communal farmer. There were rumours that government agricultural services 
for the purchase areas would be shifted from the Ministry of Agriculture to the 
much disliked, paternalistic, Ministry of Internal Affairs.°° The AFU, sensing 
the trends, began to change its tactics, and m 1966 opened discussions on the 
problems in the reserves, now called the Tribal Trust Lands. The TTL farmers 


56. AFU 1065 Conference. 
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were ‘neighbours and comrades at arms in [the] struggle for existence in the 
field of agriculture’.*4 From 1968, chiefs, the traditional authorities in Rho- 
desia, were invited to AFU conferences. By 1971, AFU frustration had turned 
to bitterness. The shift from the Ministry of Agriculture to Ministry of Internal 
Affairs brought an end to the quarterly meetings held between government 
marketing officials and the Union. African membership on statutory bodies 
was being decreased, The government had thwarted AFCCO. In short, 
almost everything the Rhodesian Front was doing seemed retrograde to the 
material and political interests of the purchase farmer, if not to the entire African 
population. 

In late 1971, the British and Rhodesian Governments had worked out a 
compromise over the UDI question. Britain sent a Commission, headed by 
Lord Pearce, to Rhodesia to assess African opinion towards the Settlement. 
The great bulk of Rhodesia’s African population rejected settlement with a 
violent and unequivocal ‘Nol? The African Farmers’ Union wrote a letter 
to Lord Pearce, outlining what it considered to be eight years of Rhodesian 
Front misrule.** ‘The main grievance concerned land policy. The following 
day two Members of Parliament approached the AFU President and offered 
more land for the purchase areas if the AFU would say ‘Yes’ to Pearce, to 
which Kona responded ‘not even a million acres would make us change our 
stand.” The Vice-President added that only granting ‘the Franchise’ would 
persuade Africans to accept the terms.** The AFU, after long years of trying 
to break into the inner sanctums of white rule, after collaboration and co- 
operation, had decided to throw in its lot with their black compatriots. Many 
AFU members joined the newly formed African National Council. 

The Rhodesian Front had totally miscalculated the attitude of Rhodesian 
Africans. A government which makes mistakes does not stay in power by 
admitting them. The way to handle an unruly majority opposition, when the 
power élite constitutes only 4 per cent of the population, is not by conciliation 
and amelioration but by further oppression. They determined to wreak 
vengeance. Once the AFU had shown its new colours, the government pro- 
ceeded with plans it had held in abeyance. Evictions increased in the purchase 
areas;°* provincialization was accelerated; the purchase areas came totally 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. At the August 1972 
AFU convention L. B. Smith, the Minister of Internal Affairs, said that the 
‘No’ had cost the purchase areas $2 million in development funds. Opening 
the ‘conference Senator Stan Morris, former Chief Native Commissioner, 
pointed out (incorrectly) that the AFU only had two presidents in 34 years and 
that it was time for a change. The AFU should be infused with fresh blood 
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and Kona should be replaced. The convention repeated its rejection of the 
Pearce Commission Proposals and unanimously re-elected Kona as President. 

The 80 or more African Purchase areas scattered throughout Rhodesia consti- 
tute, in many senses, an anachronism, Initially devised to please a white 
electorate interested in separate development, they had never received adequate 
financial assistance. Freehold tenure appeared to be progressive and was 
virtually unique on the African continent, but without the wherewithal for 
development, it was mere window dressing. To the Rhodesian Front, a 
régime dedicated to a dual economy and separate development, the purchase 
areas occupy an awkward position. If Rhodesia were ruled by her black 
majority the purchase farmers would face polaric alternatives: either they could 
be viewed as completely alien to the tradition of African communal tenure, 
and therefore expendable; or at the other extreme, the purchase areas, filled 
with an articulate rural middle class élite, might serve as a reservoir for the 
recruitment of leaders. 


THE POLITICS OF UGANDA AS A ONE-PARTY STATE 
1969—1970 


PETER WILLETTS 


WITHIN UGANDA there was in 1969 and 1970 a tendency, among both those who 
supported Presidént Milton Obote and those who opposed him, to suggest that 
no significant political activity was taking place. Obote’s supporters argued that 
the Uganda Peoples Congress was a united party leading the majority of the 
people in the ‘Move to the Left’, Obote’s opponents on the contrary saw 
Uganda as a police state, in which any form of opposition to Obote, whether from 
within or outside the UPC, was impossible. In practice neither characterization 
bears any significant resemblance to the truth. It is the aim of this article to 
outline some evidence indicating that there was serious political conflict at the 
highest level, during the brief but highly important period when Uganda had a 
de facto one-party state. 

Uganda achieved independence in 1962 with an uneasy coalition government 
based on the Uganda People’s Congress lead by Obote and the Kabaka Yekka 
movement (loosely translated as ‘Support Only the King’), a traditionalist, 
locally based party in Buganda.t A second nation-wide party, the Democratic 
Party, which drew much of its strength from being identified as a party for 
Catholics, formed an opposition in parliament. Within two years so many of the 
Kabaka Yekka and Democratic Party MPs had crossed the floor, that the UPC 
was able with a comfortable majority to form a government on its own. 

However the UPC was not in as strong a position as it appeared to be. The 
party was split into rival factions most notably around John Kakonge and Grace 
Ibingira, while the Bagandatraditionalistsresented both the fact that a referendum 
had resulted in the return of the ‘Lost Counties’ from their kingdom of Buganda 
to their traditional rival, Bunyoro, and that KY had been excluded from the 
government. The tensions cumulated in early 1966 in an attempt to remove 
Obote, first by getting parliament to request the suspension of the Deputy 
Commander of the Army, Colonel Amin, while charges against him of corruption 
and gold smuggling were investigated. In the debate on the motion charges were 


The author lectures in the Department of Systems Science at the City University, London, 
but during the period under review was attached to the Department of Political Science 
at Makerere University, Kampala. This paper is based upon one previously discussed at 
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also made that Obote and others had taken the major share of the profits from 
Amin’s activities and that Amin was training a group of left-wing revolutionaries 
in eastern Uganda. Then troop movements were initiated, apparently by the 
anti-Obote forces, and the Kabaka of Buganda, using his office of President of 
Uganda, asked the British High Commissioner for military support.? 

Obote, relying on the loyalty of Colonel Amin, was able to detain five of his 
cabinet ministers who had been plotting against him. The National Assembly 
of Uganda passed a motion by 55 votes to 4 to establish a new constitution 
abolishing the federal powers of kingdoms in Uganda and creating an executive 
president.” Curiously enough, even at this point Obote was highly cautious. 
No attempt was made to abolish the Lukiiko (the Buganda regional parliament) 
or the office of Kabaka. Only when the Lukiiko effectively declared Buganda’s 
secession from Uganda by ordering the national government to leave the 
territory of Buganda did the army take control of the Mengo area containing 
the palace and the Lukiiko building. The Kabaka of Buganda managed to escape 
and spent the rest of his life in London.* 

The period from May 1966 to October 1969 was one of consolidation for 
Obote. The 1966 constitution was promulgated as a temporary measure and 
there followed a long process of public discussion and debate before a new 
constitution was adopted in September 1967. The status of king, both in 
Buganda and in the three western kingdoms, was now finally abolished and 
Buganda was split up into four separate districts for local government purposes. 
The issue of Buganda was again raised in 1968 when Abu Mayanja writing in 
Transition magazine accused the government of failing to appoint any new 
judges because the most qualified men were Baganda. Although Mayanja was 
acquitted on the charge of sedition Obote had him detained for a year. Apart from 
the Transition affair, the most important events during the period all involved 
foreign policy initiatives, and that helped to confer prestige upon the Ugandan 
government. Increasingly close links between Obote, Nyerere and Kaunda led 
to the informal grouping known as the Mulungushi Club. Although they were 
not successful, the Nigerian~Biafran talks held in Kampala showed Obote 
playing an important role in African diplomatic affairs, Finally Uganda received 
the honour of being the first African country to host a visit from the Pope. 


The ‘Move to the Left’ 

In October 1969 Uganda entered into a new period in which Obote tried to 
shift the basis of politics from brokerage arrangements between powerful local 
leaders to a system of mass mobilization known as the Move to the Left. This 
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was initiated with the publication of the ‘Common Man’s Charter’, The 
earlier publication of the Arusha Declaration by Nyerere and the development 
of ideas of ‘Humanism’ by Kaunda must have encouraged Obote to develop an 
ideological statement of his own. The Common Man’s Charter does not have 
the same intellectual force as the Arusha Declaration, but this is less a comment 
on Obote’s intellectual powers than it is on the difference between politics in 
Uganda and Tanzania. The Common Man’s Charter was addressed as much to 
the events of 1966 as it was to the development of socialism. There is a strong 
attack on feudalism, tribalism and remnants of a colonial mentality. While 
there are 17 occasions on which its text uses the words ‘feudal’ or ‘feudalism’ 
and 13 references to the ‘nation’, the word ‘socialism’ only occurs three times.’ 
Obote still had to be careful in arguing for socialism. Not only were the tradi- 
tionalists anti-socialist but also the Catholic church had in the past entered 
politics as an anti-soctalist force. When Professor Ali Mazrui in comments on 
the Common Man’s Charter made references to it containing elements of Marxist 
thought, President Obote went to the lengths of using a major state occasion to 
denounce vigorously any comparisons with Marxism. The Charter only 
contained three policy commitments: an extension of the social security scheme, 
the formation of a new agricultural co-operative bank and a generalized reference 
to nationalization ‘to work along these lines’.’ 

It is difficult to know whether or not Obote deliberately wrote the Common 
Man’s Charter as a relatively unspecific and vague document in order to avoid 
opposition yet intending right from the beginning to use it as a basis for an 
increasing momentum for change. On this theory, it would be difficult for the 
potential opposition to know at what point it could rally support and effectively 
block any further change. An alternative explanation is that events led Obote to 
rethink his position and he decided to press the accelerator to go much faster than 
was originally planned. 

The Common Man’s Charter was approved by a UPC national conference 
on 18 December 1969, and a resolution from the floor calling for a one-party 
state was also passed. The next day, as the participants were leaving Lugogo 
stadium at Kampala at the end of the conference, an attempt was made to 
assassinate Obote. Although he was hit, the shot went through Obote’s cheek 
and he spent a few weeks in hospital.® It is this narrow escape that many 
observers saw as leading Obote to decide that he must move faster, in order to 
be certain that he could get his measures through.” This is an explanation that 


5. Atleast four editions of the Common Man's Charter were issued. Only one contained 
the Proposals for National Service, Communication from the Chair and the Labour Day 
Speech. This was A. M. Obote, The Common Man’s Charter with Appendices (Government 
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was attractive to Obote supporters as it enhanced his leadership status: opposition 
becomes disloyalty to a courageous leader who has had to pass through the 
‘Fire of Lugogo’. A year later this emotional appeal was made explicit by 
declaring 19 December to be ‘UPC Day’. A different twist to the same argu- 
ment is given when those hostile to Obote agree that the assassination attempt 
was crucial and led Obote to move faster, because it emphasized how he might 
be doomed to have a short time in power. None of the arguments that December 
1969 was a crucial turning point, however, seem convincing. It is quite in 
character with Obote’s record of leadership to assume that he intended all along 
to introduce important changes in early 1970, and that before the opposition 
had time to rally it was planned that it would be diverted by the start of a general 
election campaign./° 

As it happened, the most contentious part of Obote’s programme was to be 
the declaration of a one-party state. Here the assassination attempt did make 
a crucial difference: on the night of the attempt all the existing parties except the 
UPC were banned. But this only produced a de facto one-party state. It is an 
odd feature of this whole period that Uganda never became a de jure one-party 
state, and it took another year before disputes, on what form the one-party 
state should take, were resolved. 


National Service 

The ‘Proposal for National Service’ was also issued as a discussion document 
in October 1969. Although a Ministry for National Service had already been 
in existence for some months, the proposals had not been worked out in detail. 
There were no estimates of manpower requirements, financial costs or likely 
effects on the educational system. Camps were to be organized at three levels: 
(a) at four Regional centres, (b) in each rural parliamentary constituency, 
and (c) in each Sub-County. The Constituency Training Centres seemed likely 
to have the greatest impact, as they were to recruit for four years all primary 
school leavers, who did not go for further education elsewhere. The proposals 
said the ‘the bulk of the teachers should be students at the university, post- 
secondary institutions and the higher levels of post-primary institutions’,!? 
without it being explained how and when these students could continue with 
their normal studies. The role of the sub-county Camps was only vaguely 
spelt out. It appeared as if every able-bodied adult could be called up, perhaps 
more than ouce, for periods of three to six months. It was impossible for any 
individual to work out with certainty precisely how the proposals would affect 
him. 

Another fundamental weakness was ambiguity. The proposals were designed 
collectively to be an instrument of mobilization ‘to eradicate factional feelings 


10. This argument is in accord with Mazrui’s characterization of Obote’s style of 
leadership. 
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and loyalities’,!? but there was also a rather hollow mysticism ‘to promote 
African Revolution, Culture and Aspirations’.4 While there is one reference to 
the desirability of “common endeavour and sharing the experience of one 
another’, there is no other suggestion of National Service promoting socialist 
mobilization or principles of communal work by and for the community. On 
the contrary, the first goal was ‘to produce economic returns for individual 
citizens and in turn create wealth for the country’.1® In addition each participant 
‘at the Constituency Training Centre should own a plot of land and benefit 
from the proceeds of that plot’ and if extra work was done the participant 
‘should benefit financially from any such work’.!’ Thus the most likely effect 
of National Service would have been to encourage entrepreneurial activity. 
There is no evidence to show that the National Service Proposals were opposed 
either by Members of Parliament or the Cabinet. In a sample survey of Makerere 
students, they were disapproved of by only 25% of the respondents.48 When 
Anyoti, the Minister of State for National Service, addressed the students he 
received a very rough reception, though this was as much for his poor presenta- 
tion as hostility to the scheme itself. Among the general public there was a lot 
of opposition because of worry about men being taken away from their women 
and children. When the Amin coup came, this point was prominent in the 
‘Eighteen Points’ given as reasons for the take-over.?® 


‘The Communication from the Chair’ 

‘Document Number Three of the Move to the Left’ was the speech by Obote 
on 20 April 1970 when opening the first session of parliament since Uganda had 
become a one-party state.*° The policy proposals were concerned with creating 
a unified Public Service, embracing all local government, public corporation 
employees and civil servants. While many in the Public Service would have 
welcomed the creation of a single salary structure, eliminating differences in pay 
between those with the same training and experience in different posts, the 
majority must have regretted the withdrawal of many privileges. Obote an- 
nounced the withdrawal of salary increments during the first two years of 
probationary employment, bi-annual instead of annual increments thereafter, 
efficiency bars every five years and the abolition of car loans, overtime pay, 
‘acting’, ‘duty’ and ‘disturbance’ allowances. Clearly these measures could be 
defended as both ideologically sound and economically useful. But in addition 
Obote wished to politicize the civil service, and he explicitly attacked the idea 
that civil servants were functionaries who administered policy, leaving the 
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process of policy formation to the politicians. This attack was consistent with 
other attempts to mobilize and promote a sense of commitment throughout 
the society. However, it was not necessarily consistent with the successful 
construction of a socialist society. Unless civil servants can rely on being regarded 
as apolitical, politicians cannot rely on administrators facing up to, rather than 
avoiding, problems. 

The speech known as the ‘Communication from the Chair’ served the same 
function in the Ugandan National Assembly at this time as a Westminster Speech 
from the Throne. Thus it reported many other policy proposals, of which the 
more important were the appointment of an Electoral Commission to draw up 
new constituency boundaries, the decision that local chiefs should be elected, 
and certain measures to strengthen the police. There was also a section in it, 
which received little attention, on policy towards the Asian community in 
Uganda. That problem was part of the colonial legacy for all the three East 
African countries. One of Nyerere’s most important acts of leadership has been 
to have published as an integral part of the Arusha Declaration his article 
‘Socialism is not Racialism’.*! ‘The Communication from the Chair indicated 
that Obote was prepared to go along similar lines. While the Asians are attacked 
for having no roots in Uganda and only being interested in making money, 
Obote was careful to emphasize that he was talking about non-citizen Asians 
and he did put them on a par with citizen Africans. Later in the year, in 
his speech at the UPC conference in December 1970, Obote made a commitment 
to the full acceptance of those Asians who had taken Ugandan citizenship and 
offered a generous interpretation of the legal arguments on who was entitled to 
Ugandan citizenship. When this turned out to be the only point at which he got 
a hostile reception, Obote challenged rather than prevaricated with his audience. 

Most evidence indicates that Obote was going against majority opinion in 
thus trying to dissociate nationalism from racialism. Comment in the press 
and by other politicians often equated the distinction between citizens and non- 
citizens with one between Africans and Asians. When Amin found his regime to 
be waning in popularity, he considered it useful in December 1971 to deliver a 
virulently anti-Asian speech and in August 1972 he expelled all Asians without 
any distinction as to citizenship or even to how crucial some of them might be in 
the short-term to the Ugandan economy. There was every sign at the time that 
this policy was immensely popular. However, one must be very cautious about 
assuming that vocal opinion and majority opinion are necessarily the same 
thing. Most observers tend to assume that the Makerere University students 
were also anti-Asian, but in a sample survey taken in January 1972 I found that 
83 per cent of the Ugandan students disagreed with the statement that ‘All Asians 
should leave East Africa’, with 49 per cent strongly disagreeing.?* Indeed the stu- 
dents went further and expressed their support for the citizen Asians in a special 
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message to Amin when the expulsions were announced, and in return the National 
Union of Students of Uganda was banned. Given the extent of the hostility 
shown in public, it is likely that the Makerere students were here showing an 
elite attitude that was different from mass opinion. 

Within the context of a discussion about socialism, the distinction between race 
and citizenship is to an extent irrelevant. The real challenge presented by the 
Asians to the ‘Move to the Left’ was the fact that they constituted a thriving 
capitalist class which was solidly associated with economic power and a bourgeois 
set of values. Despite Obote’s claim that ‘The intention of the Trade Licensing 
Act is not to take business away from one individual non-citizen and to place 
that business in the hands of one individual citizen’, however, the actual 
effects of this policy were largely to replace Asians with African entrepreneurs 
and traders. 


‘The Nakivubo Pronouncement’ 

Of all the changes announced by Obote in 1970 the ones that received most 
attention outside Uganda were the nationalization measures announced in a 
May Day speech in the Nakivubo Stadium in Kampala and later numbered as 
‘Document Number Four’.*4 These included government taking 100 per cent con- 
trol of all export and import tradeand 60 per cent control cf oil companies, Kilembe 
Mines, the banks and insurance. A variety of forms of common ownership 
would also involve local government, co-operatives and public corporations in 60 
per cent control of transport, ‘important’ manufacturing industry and plantations. 
The occasion on which the speech was made was a curious one. Despite Obote’s 
increasing interest in political mobilization, he spoke for only ten minutes and 
made no attempt to fire the imagination of the mass meeting. By the time the 
audience had grasped the significance of what had been said, Obote had left 
the stadium. 

On the framing of these measures the evidence seems unambiguous. Obote 
did not consult the Cabinet beforehand, or initiate preparatory work in the 
various ministries, or engage in consultations with the industries affected. 
One can only assume that Obote kept private counsel and sprang the measures 
as a surprise, because he could not trust those around him and feared opposition. 

Exactly one week before May Day, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
published a bill for setting up a new system of import and export licences, 
which became completely redundant with the nationalization of foreign trade.” 
The minister concerned covered his embarrassment by going ahead with the 
bill and suggesting that the licences were only intended for government bodies,** 
two days later he let slip the remark that ‘it was not expected that the President 


23. In the ‘Communication from the Chair’, Charter, Appendix IT. 

24. Reprinted as Appendix III to the Charter. 

25. External Trade lAmendmeni Bill, 24 April 1970. 

26. Hansard, Vol. 100, p. 257. The bill went through the Second Reading, Committee, 
Report and Third Reading taking only 14 pages of Hansard and Kalema being the only 
speaker in all four stages. 
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should come out on Labour Day and make some announcements??? and he also 
said ‘It is only a matter of days you remember, Mr Speaker, since we started 
working on this’.28 

The Foreign Minister also showed himself to be unaware of the details of the 
nationalization. During his speech in the debate on 6 May (only one day after 
the bill was published), he sought to talk about a prominent, British owned 
company, in which he presumed the government would now be involved. 
The relevant section of Hansard reads: 


‘I can now go to anybody, the—who is it—Chairman of Uganda Company ? 
Is Uganda Company here in the schedule? If it is not it will be amended. 
You can be sure it will be there’.?® 


The official record omits the backbench interjection informing the minister that 
the Uganda Company was not on the list, and thus minimizes his confusion at 
the time. It is also interesting to note that this minister did not support 
nationalization as a socialist measure, but used the nationalist argument ‘We 
have always said that our political independence will be meaningless if firstly 
we do not have economic power and secondly if Africa is not independent’. 

The nationalization bill was so badly drafted, that it must have been done ina 
great hurry, that is presumably in the four days following Obote’s speech. As 
originally presented foreign trade was omitted from the bill and it had to be 
provided for by a new clause added at committee stage, only a day after the bill 
was first published. Eight more companies, including the Uganda Company, 
were added tothe list for 60 per cent take-over, one company was wrongly named 
and two occurred twice on the list. Ten companies were deleted, at least one 
because it was bankrupt and two because they were already 100 per cent owned 
by the government.*! Another one of those deleted—the Development Finance 
Company of Uganda Ltd—was a joint subsidiary of a German group, a Ugandan 
public corporation and the Commonwealth Development Corporation. The 
latter organization was not even consulted after the May Day speech, as their 
representative first learnt that the Development Finance Company was on the 
list when he was attending the National Assembly debate.** 

The fact that Obote felt it necessary to take such major decisions without the 
normal process of preparation lends credence to the widespread rumours that 
27. Hansard, Vol. 100, p. 322, 6 May 1970. 

28. Ibid., p. 235. 

29. Ibid., p. 320. 

30. Ibid., p. 320. S. D. Ryan has argued that ‘Whatever the motivations of Obote, the 
Move to the Left in Uganda must be seen in practice as a nationalist rather than a socialist 
exercise’, p. 152 of ‘Economic Nationalism and Socialism in Uganda’, fournal of Common- 
wealth Political Studies, 1973, pp. 140-158, 

31. Tbid., p. 338. 

32. The representative of the Commonwealth Development Corporation was sitting 
beside the author in the gallery of the National Assembly on 6 May, when he discovered 
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prominent Ministers opposed the Common Man’s Charter and the nationaliza- 
tion measures. In the National Assembly, the Minister of Defence, Onama, 
defended himself against these rumours by a confused attempt to argue that it 
was only attitudes that distinguished a ‘Common Man’ and therefore the 
Common Man’s Charter was not against wealthy people or against private 
businesses.” The nature of his arguments support rather than weaken the 
contention that Onama was anti~socialist. 


Makerere University 

In July 1970 the University of East Africa’s three constituent colleges were 
split into three separate universities. As a prelude, Obote appointed in January 
1970 a Visitation Committee to review all aspects of the university’s work. The 
report was a highly nationalist one characterizing Makerereasa colonial institution 
and full of references to it needing to change, so that it could ‘advance Uganda’s 
national interests ’** and ‘inculcate in the student... total commitment to the 
Nation’. The Department of Political Science and Public Administration was a 
particular target and the report all but called for the removal of Professor Mazrui 
and other expatriates.°° There was also a worrying authoritarianism in that the 
report denounced academic freedom as ‘totally unacceptable’.?’ However, the 
report obtained a hostile reception—not only from the university—and it was 
never acclaimed as a contribution to the ‘Move to the Left’. 


The Election proposals 

In July 1970 the ‘Proposals for New Methods of Election of Representatives 
of the People to Parliament’ were announced, as Document Number Five.*8 
These must be considered one of the most interesting and imaginative electoral 
schemes ever devised. Nyerere had been a pioneer with the idea that in a one- 
party state it was still possible for the elector to have a genuine democratic 
choice of the person who would represent him, albeit within a limited range of 
ideological choice. Obote added another completely new element. He wished 
Members of Parliament to get away from the idea that they should solely 
represent the interests of their own area or should have any loyalty to their tribe. 
The electoral system was to force politicians to pay attention rather to national 
issues. 

Using the results of the 1969 census of Uganda, the Electoral Commission 
divided the country up into 96 constituencies and presented its report on 13 
August.°® Buganda, Eastern and Western Regions each has 25 seats, while the 
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North, with the smallest population, had 21 seats. When one seat was taken 
from each of the first three Regions and allocated to the North, four Electoral 
Regions each of 24 seats were obtained.*° 

Candidates were to submit their nominations to a Presidential Election 
Commission (a separate body from the administrative Electoral Commission),™ 
consisting of ‘five wise men’. The body was never appointed and it is not known 
how much impact its decisions would have had. This body consisting of 
appointees of the President would surely have been outside the party structure 
and owed its loyalties to Obote personally. 

Once approved, candidates would be nominated for a particular constituency, 
known as their ‘basic’ constituency. But in addition to fighting the election 
campaign in the basic, they had to campaign in three ‘national’ constituencies, 
one in each of the three Electoral Regions outside their home Region. The basic 
and the nationals were coterminous and thus each geographical area and each 
body of electors were to serve as both a basic constituency and a national con- 
stituency for separate groups of candidates from each of the three other Regions. 
The map (see p. 289) gives an illustration of this arrangement. Any candidates 
wishing to stand to represent the Jinja basic constituency in the National 
Assembly had to campaign in Acholi South, Kigezi West Central and Masaka 
South East. During the later part of 1970 it was interesting to note that two 
prominent Jinja personalities, Sam Odaka, who was Obote’s Foreign Minister, 
and Wanume Kibedi, who later became Amin’s Foreign Minister, were regularly 
reported to be addressing public meetings in remote parts of Acholi, Kigezi 
and Masaka. Although when the coup by Amin occurred the official election 
date had not been announced, widespread campaigning under the new system 
was already well under way. 

It was inconsistent with the goals that the new system was designed to serve 
that the elections should be decided by totalling the number of individual 
votes won by each of the candidates in the four constituencies taken together. 
Instead, the intention was that the votes would be percentaged separately in 
each of the four constituencies. The candidates would be awarded, as Electoral 
Votes, the percentage points obtained in each seat. Thus there were 400 
Electoral Votes to be won and the candidate who obtained the most would 
be elected. The effect of using the Electoral Votes rather than the absolute 
votes cast was that the candidates had to pay equal attention to each area. 
They could not hope for a massive vote in their home area to swamp a low 
turn-out in the nationals. The proposals evoked a great deal of interest and were 
discussed in detail and freely criticized in the press. Fears were expressed that the 


40. Uganda Argus, 14 August 1970. The three seats added to the Northern Region to 
make the electoral Northern Region were (1) from the Western Region, Bunyoro N.E., 
marked on the map as A, (2) from Buganda, East Mengo North, marked as B, and (3) 
from the Eastern Region, Teso N.W., marked as C. 

41. The Presidential Election Commission was not mentioned in Document Number 
Five but the idea was announced later. 
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wealthy would have an undue advantage in meeting the high costs of transport 
to the four corners of Uganda. Obote met this criticism in advance by saying 
that ‘the Party itself should give assistance to candidates and lay down definite 
rules of campaign’.** It was quickly realized that some combinations of basic 
and national constituencies could be more favourable than others, and some 
cynics assumed that Ministers would have the power to choose their own 
nationals. These doubts were allayed when on 13 August the UPC National 
Council allocated the nationals by a lengthy process of drawing lois.** 

When the proposals were first published I prepared a seminar paper analysing 
them in detail and pointing out several problems, such as the need to distinguish 
between Electoral Regions and the ordinary Regions and the fact that rounding 
errors might lead to disputes over the calculation of Electoral Votes. It is in- 
dicative of the atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion in the country at the time 
that this led to warnings that the seminar paper should be kept secret, otherwise 
there would be danger from the special police in the General Service. 


Limits on the freedom of discussion 

Opponents of Obote maintained that Uganda was not only a one-party state, 
but it was also in effect a police state.“* To justify this approach, they feel that 
they need do no more than point to the existence of the General Service, a 
political intelligence organization under Obote’s cousin Akena Adoko and not 
answerable to parliament. In addition the police had a para-military section, 
the Special Force. 

Given that Ugandans maintained the British tradition of an unarmed police 
force, it is not surprising or unreasonable that the police should have had a 
Special Force that provided security for the President and dealt with riot control.* 
The significance of the General Service is much more difficult to assess. The 
detention without trial of anyone for longer than a month had to be officially 
gazetted and there were always less than a hundred people held in this way. (No 
estimates have been given by either side of the numbers of people held for periods 
of less than a month.**) In any case the rumour mongering that goes with normal 
political discussion does not escape legal attention even in Britain! And the 
widespread assertion, which was bighly inflammatory in Uganda at this time, 
that when the Kabaka died in London he had been poisoned under Obote’s 
orders, surely amounted to slander, if not sedition.*” 


43, Uganda Argus, 14 August 1970. 
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Whatever its range of activities, the General Service was not very effective. 
Apparently, it did not give warning of the assassination attempt or of Obote’s 
subsequent isolation, nor did it play any effective part in the 1971 coup.*® 
Neither did one encounter in political discussions with a wide range of people 
at this time any hint that they were inhibited in what they wished to say. Although 
Makerere students were alleged to be members of the General Service, a 
survey of students using student interviewers discovered many attitudes explicitly 
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hostile to the government on particular issues. It has already been mentioned 
that Anyoti obtained a rough reception from the students at a public meeting. 
I also saw a top civil-servant receive a barrage of hostile questions at a village 
meeting. A much more important limit on freedom of discussion than fear of 
arrest, was the fear of social disapprobrium as a result of opposing the majority. 
A second limitation was the assumption by many people that it might be useful 
to their careers if they held certain opinions, but the efficacy of this assumption 
was not obvious. 


48. One of Obote’s most inefficient acts was to allow Akena Adoko to be out of the 


uy while he himself was at the Singapore Commonwealth Conference in January 
071. 
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Discussion of electoral proposals 

Despite this atmosphere, the risks did not seem to be as high as some people 
feared and so the paper on the electoral system was circulated. On 10 August 
instructions came that the author was to go with the university’s Vice-Chancellor, 
Frank Kalimuzo, to see President Obote. Far from being deported, a long and 
detailed discussion on the election now followed. Whenever critical points were 
put forward, Kalimuzo adopted an obsequious manner, interrupted and sought 
to diminish the critical element in what had been said, but Obote reacted to 
this with increasing irritation, as he was interested in following the argument. 
The meeting ended with an instruction that all other members of the Department 
of Political Science and Public Administration at Makerere who had written 
papers, should present them the next day. At that point nobody else had formally 
presented their ideas, but in less than 24 hours five papers were prepared. On 
this second occasion the press were called in and on Obote’s suggestion they 
printed all the papers verbatim in the daily newspapers.*° 

In view of the contrast between Obote not having had a university education 
and Nyerere obtaining a doctorate, there kas been a tendency to compare 
Obote’s intellectual powers unfavourably with those of Nyerere. There is no 
reason to do this. At both these meetings and at another meeting held later 
with the Department Obote showed himsel completely capable of grasping 
the most complicated arguments. He was quite at ease and enjoyed the discus- 
sion, showing himself to be every bit the equal of Professor Mazrui who himself 
has a fine brain. Indeed to an extent Obote showed the academic’s weakness for 
pursuing some ideas for their own sake, even beyond the bounds of political 
reality. But Obote was not just interested in intellectual discussions. It is a 
fair assumption that one of the reasons that Obote brought the Department in 
was to use some of the prestige that Makerere University then had in Uganda, 
to help to legitimize his new electoral system. 


The response of the Uganda People’s Congress 

The National Council of the UPC met on 13 and 14 August to consider 
the proposals. In contrast to the complete formal acceptance of the previous 
four documents, the National Council made several amendments to Document 
Number Five. The National Council was a body of some 150 members, 
dominated by the Members of Parliament. Their main worry was that many 
of them might not be re-elected. They were not reassured by Obote’s justi- 
fication for appointing a Presidential Election ‘Commission: he felt that none of 
the normal party organs could be trusted to process nominations, because they 
were all subject to influence by sitting MPs.°° The National Council then some- 
what redressed the balance in their own favour, by passing a resolution saying 
that ‘Every person offering himself or herself as a candidate will... furnish 
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in the same application names of three Constituency Executive as his or her 
reference’.*! Presumably MPs hoped to be able to exercise pressure as to who 
would obtain references. 

One of the easiest ways that an unpopular candidate can ensure his return 
to parliament is to prevent anyone else from being nominated and hence 
obtaining his election unopposed. It can be speculated that one of the advan- 
tages that Obote saw in the election was that some of the more unpopular 
Ministers would be defeated. (He explicitly said in private that he hoped the 
new. National Assembly would contain many new faces.) He did his best to 
encourage this by writing into the scheme a provision that nobody could be 
returned unopposed.°? He was also concerned lest opposition should be diffused, 
by having a large number of candidates, and specified that ‘there should be not 
less than two and not more than three Basic candidates’ in each constituency. 
Where not enough people were nominated, it was the duty of the Presidential 
Commission to ensure that surplus candidates from other seats were re-allocated 
or if necessary they could even recruit university students to stand.** Again the 
National Council made the best of what, to them, was a bad situation. They 
insisted that there must always be three not two candidates. At least the 
opposition would thereby be split.®® 


Election of the President 
With these amendments, the scheme for Members of Parliament was approved, 
but Articles 26-34 of Document Number Five which contained the details of 
how the President would be elected, were rejected. Obote had suggested that 
the UPC’s candidate for President should stand unopposed, with a secret ballot 
vote for or against the candidate. Each constituency would have one hundred 
Electoral Votes and the President would need at least one half to be elected. 
Instead of approving this, the National Council passed the following resolution: 
“That the Constitution of the Republic of Uganda be amended to provide 
that the President of the Party, elected in accordance with the provisions 
of the Party Constitution, shall be the President of the Republic of Uganda, 
Head of State, Head of Government and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces’,5” 
The party constitution 58 provided in Article 7(3) “The Annual Delegates Con- 
ference shall be the sole body to elect the President of the Party’, that under 
7(5) ‘The President shall hold office for a term of seven years’ and that under 
7(6) “The President shall relinquish office on being required to do so by a 
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resolution supported by a two-thirds majority at the Annual Delegate’s Con- 
ference’, The National Council decision that these provisions were adequate 
was unacceptable to Obote, and must have taken him by surprise. It took 
another four months before the matter was resolved. 

The vast majority of Ugandans to whom the author spoke refused to admit 
that there was a major conflict going on. Those who were hostile to Obote 
felt happier with the idea that Obote dared not face the electorate andso believed 
the whole argument to be an unreal charade. Those who favoured Obote 
declared that the whole party was behind him and that an election was an 
unnecessary waste of time. The majority of the electorate thought that Obote 
was bound to continue as President and they were more interested in the 
parliamentary elections. 

Obote’s mistake was that Document Number Five insulted the UPC party 
organization. It was only in 1968 that the UPC had-amended its constitution and 
elected Obote for seven instead of five years and now Obote was asking them 
to amend it again. The fact that Onama, the Secretary~General of the party, 
was not a radical was strategically important. He was already opposed to moves 
in a socialist direction and it is not unreasonable to assume that he was one of 
the MPs that Obote hoped to see defeated. During the discussions with Obote 
on 11 August, Onama came into the room and seemed to be surprised to see 
others there. Later he made a contribution to the discussion, only to have it 
dismissed rather contemptuously by Obote in front of the Makerere University 
staff. 

The proposals insulted the established leadership by suggesting that current 
MPs could not be trusted, and by depriving the party of any role in the election. 
Paragraph 16 was more explicit: 


*,.. During 1969 a new divisive force was mooted. This is the suggestion 
that the party is composed of two wings, one old and the other new, and 
that it is the prerogative of the old members to represent the people in the 
National Assembly .... The next stage would be for the old guards to 
claim that the country belongs to them. When that stage is reached Uganda 
would have moved full circle and back to the days of personal rule by the 
Rulers and Chiefs’. 


While the analysis might have been valid, it was unwise of Obote to put it into 
print. In the language of Ugandan politics, no worse charge could have been 
laid against party leaders than accusing them of wanting to behave like ‘Rulers’, 
that is, like the former Kabaka of Buganda. 


A backward look 

The UPC National Council’s resolution on the election of the President is in 
many ways comparable to the National Assembly’s motion in 1966 requiring 
investigation of charges against Colonel Amin. In both 1966 and 1970 
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Obote’s moves were threatening powerful entrenched interests and an election 
was approaching in which Obote might have been able to oust his opponents. 
(But in both cases Obote probably had an over-optimistic view of how radical 
the electorate would be.) 

In both 1966 and 1970 the opposition chose their ground skilfully and used an 
issue on which supporters of Obote could be persuaded to join them. In 1966 
there was a strong body of evidence against Amin and a weak case for saying that 
the matter should not be investigated.°* Kakonge, Onama and Odaka were all 
worried by the way the 1966 Assembly debate went, but none of them voted 
against Daudi Ocheng’s motion to suspend Amin.®© In 1970 there was also a 
strong case, within the current ideological framework, for saying that in a one- 
party state the President of the party must ipso facto be President of the country. 

The argument was used that the UPC was a mass party that anybody could 
join. There was no reason to suppose that the party’s choice would not be the 
people’s choice, so an election was redundant. An alternative and apparently 
contradictory argument was that in a revolutionary period, there is bound to be 
opposition by reactionary elements and an election should not put the revolution 
at risk. Psychologically these different points were all compatible with the 
assumption that Obote’s leadership articulated the General Will: in their hearts 
the Ugandan masses support Obote: when opposition occurs it is identified as 
non-Ugandan: the foreign embassies in Kampala have been at work buying 
their agents.®*! There was also another point. If the party was not to choose its 
leader, free from veto by the electorate; if it was not to nominate parliamentary 
candidates—then what was the role of the party? Rather than being a one- 
party state, Uganda might have become a non-party state. After all the set- 
backs it had received the party had to retain some prerogative of its own within 
the political system of Uganda. 

In both 1966 and 1970, there was no formal, explicit threat to Obote. But in 

1966, with Amin removed from the army, Obote would have been in a weak 
position in any future politica] confrontation. Equally, August 1970 would have 
severely weakened Obote by sending the MPs through a tough electoral system 
but failing to renew Obote’s legitimacy in any way. His sole basis of power would 
be the party conference. In a confrontation it would not have been difficult 
59. The Report, Evidence and Findings of the Commission of Enquiry into Allegatsion 
made by the late Daudi Ocheng on 4 February 1966 (Uganda Publishing House, Kampala 
1971), dismissed Amin’s evidence as outright lies, but decided that he could not be 
prosecuted as the Congolese rebels from whom Amin obtained the gold were not prepared 
to lay charges. 
60. Kakonge expressed grave doubts on the motives of Daudi Ocheng and it is often 
said that he voted against the motion. Professor Mazrui has said ‘the Uganda parliament 
agreed, with only one contrary vote, that the commission of enquiry should indeed be set 
up to investigate the allegations against the head of government and his two prominent 
colleagues’ (op. cit. p. 546). This statement is factually wrong on three counts. The 
National Assembly agreed to the motion without a vote, the motion solely mentioned 
Amin not any of the politicians and it did not call for a Commission of Enquiry. 
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for Obote’s opponents to organize a majority in a surprise move to overthrow 
him.®* Under Obote’s proposals, however, the opposition would have been 
faced with the much more difficult task of organizing either a national election 
or a coup. 


Obote fights back 

One week after the National Council’s decision, on 21 August 1970 
Obote again called in the members of the Makerere University politics depart- 
ment. Akena Adoko and the press, but no party leaders, were present when 
Byagagaire, the head of the civil service, read out a long memorandum on why 
Obote still wished to stand for election. Formally the memorandum was 
addressed to an Emergency Meeting of the UPC Delegate’s Conference. By 
choosing such an inappropriate forum at which to address them, Obote had 
again made the mistake of insulting the party. However, on the main issue 
Obote was sensitive to the party’s susceptibilities and sought to avoid a direct 
clash with the National Council. He accepted the basic premise that the President 
of the party must at all times be the President of Uganda, but sought to argue 
that this was not inconsistent with an election being held. He proposed that, 
if the National Assembly was dissolved, then a UPC Delegates Conference 
must be called to choose a Presidential candidate for the election.** Alternatively, 
if a UPC Delegates Conference decided to choose a new leader, then this would 
automatically lead to the dissolution of the National Assembly and a general 
election. 

A second change from Document Number Five was the acceptance of the 
point made by the author that in the case of the Presidential election the system 
of Electoral Votes would be unlikely to produce a result that was significantly 
different from an ordinary count of the absolute number of notes.© The 
original intentions of the scheme would be better met by giving each constituency 
one instead of one hundred Electoral Votes. Rather than confuse matters by 
dropping the original scheme, Obote now proposed that ‘the Presidential candi- 
date must receive 50 per cent or more of the Electoral Votes or a majority of 
Electoral Votes in 50 per cent or more of the constituencies in order to be 
elected’.6® 
62. On 28 August one of the few conference delegates to speak in Obote’s favour warned 
this could be a prelude to overthrowing Obote, ‘The people shouting now are the ones 
who will cause a headache. We must remember what happened at Gulu’, The reference to 
Gulu is to the 1965 party Conference when Ibingira replaced Kakonge as Secretary- 
General of the UPC. 
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Obote had been caught unawares originally, as is shown by the fact that, 
apart from the formal details of the scheme itself, Document Number Five 
only contained one half of a sentence justifying a Presidential election. The 
memorandum now tried to rectify this by arguing powerfully for an election, 
but made a concession to the National Councilin suggesting that the scheme need 
not come into effect until after the next general election and so there need not 
be a Presidential vote in 1971. When it was suggested that this wasasurprising 
end to the memorandum, illogical and politically unwise, Obote (the press having 
been dismissed) said that, while he felt uneasy about facing the National Council, 
he was confident that he knew how to handle a larger group like the party 
conference. He hoped that the build up of momentum at the conference would 
lead to the provision for a postponement being dropped. 

Arising from our discussion I was asked by Obote to prepare an analysis of 
different ways in which the presidential vote might be counted. The conclusion 
was that Obote’s memorandum now contained a scheme that was as favourable 
as possible to the incumbent in a close result. The department’s discussion had 
identified some flaws in the details of the Memorandum and so a revised version 
dated 24 August was issued for consideration by the party conference in Mbale 
on 28 August. 

When the author arrived on 22 August 1970 to present the comments that 
Obote had requested, a group of the more radical students from the Makerere 
National Union of Students of Uganda were with the President. They were 
being asked in turn to stand up and read aloud sections from the Common 
Man’s Charter. There followed a session of singing UPC songs. These were 
mainly brief choruses that could be sung as praises in response to the invocation 
of someone’s name, or even other catch phrases referring to ideas or places. 
At one stage Akeno Adoko lead everyone in the room, except Obote, in a snake 
dance winding round armchairs. 

It turned out that the session was a rehearsal of mobilization techniques for 
use at the party conference. It had been successful with the students, but the 
chairmen of the nationalized industries were less happy to be called to the stage 
of the conference hall to read sections of the Common Man’s Charter in unison. 
When they returned to the conference floor, some openly grimaced to show that 
their dignity had been affronted. Singing by the whole conference was much 
more successful, especially given the vigorous assistance of the Police Band. 

The Mbale conference then continued with Obote making a powerful speech 
emphasizing that the leaders of Uganda must be controlled by the people. 
All was going well until he started to discuss the detailed issues and made a 
reference to his memorandum. At this there were shouts from the floor of ‘What 
memorandum ?’ Obote was clearly surprised and did not recover fully from this 
66. The quote is actually from the revised version of the memorandum on p. IX of the 
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moment, Only briefly at the end did he rouse his audience again withtheassertion, 
‘I am prepared to meet the people: I will be back’. 

Next Onama took the floor and with a short but firm speech reaffirmed that the 
National Council had not changed its attituce. The Chairman, Nkutu, further 
defused the atmosphere by going through, eight tedious amendments to the party 
constitution. Kalema and Odaka appeared to attempt to restore the situation 
for Obote by a resolution related to one of the details of the Memorandum, 
taking their cue from the point near the end of Obote’s speech in which he said 
that allowance must be made for the possibility of death, resignation or retirement 
of the President. Two delegates responded by expressing their suspicions about 
who would then be in control, while a conference was being called to elect a 
new party president. They seemed unawere of the proposal that a Judge 
should be an Interim President for one month. 

Obote now intervened in the debate with a comment that people had not read 
the memorandum. The Conference should leave the matter, as it could be 
dealt with in the Ugandan Constitution. He then read the memorandum out 
aloud, apparently with the intention of claiming later that the Conference had 
been aware of its contents and implicity endorsed the concept of a presidential 
election. However, Nkutu still pressed ahead with a request for the Conference 
to endorse the National Council’s resolution putting the President under the 
control of the party and attempted to say that it was passed unanimously. 
Protest from the floor forced a debate on the subject. When a few delegates 
showed themselves willing to oppose the National Council, Onama came down 
from the platform to arrange speakers. Anyoti, Rwamwaro, Bataringaya, 
Naburri, Omadi and Ssali, speaking in thet order, all backed the National 
Council. The mixture of names in the list shows how Obote’s opponents had 
managed to win over many of Obote’s supporters on the issue, and Bataringaya’s 
loyalty to Obote atleast cannot bein doubt.*” After Onama summed up the debate, 
only five delegates were brave enough to oppos2 the National Council’s resolution. 

Once again Obote had failed to anticipate the opposition that he might face. 
In Document Number Five his failure to argue for a popular vote, and in the 
memorandum his willingness to postpone it five years, were both tactical errors 
that allowed his opponents to pretend there was no significant conflict. At the 
conference he was not well prepared. The proposals in the memorandum 
that affected the party constitution, were never formally tabled as resolutions. 
Perhaps Obote hoped that general endorsement of the memorandum would be 
sufficient or that the resolutions could be introduced at the end of the debate. 
The failure to ensure that each delegate had his own copy of the memorandum, 
(particularly as it had been revised since it appeared in the press}, was a major 
mistake, Ifthe impression that Obote was surprised on the point, is correct, then 
the inference must be that he had issued instructions for distribution of the 


67. In January 1971, Bataringaya lead the small group that tried to take counter- 
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memorandum which the conference organizers did not carry out, probably 
as a deliberate act of opposition. 

Having suffered two defeats, Obote was now in an exposed position, In 
1970 as in 1966, he accepted the situation until circumstances gave him room for 
manoeuvre. His opportunity to regain the initiative came from the fact that it was 
necessary to re-form the party’s branches and constituency organisations to 
conform to the new boundaries that the Electoral Commission had drawn up. 
Onama announced that each area would elect new party officers, but left the 
arrangements to the local leaders. Obote responded by taking the important 
files from the party headquarters and using the civil-service staff of the President’s 
office to organize the elections on a national basis. The country was divided 
into three regions. All the Sub-Counties in one region held public meetings on 
the same day to elect branch chairmen and committees. On the next day the 
branch officials and ten more branch delegates all went to a constituency meeting 
to elect constituency chairman and committees. The meetings in the different 
regions were staggered, so that the elections in each region were supervised 
by people from a different region. The exercise was an impressive feat of organiza- 
tion and a highly successful act of mass mobilization. Within one week in 
October 1970 a new party structure was formed. The results eliminated some of 
the old guard, with even a few Ministers failing to get elected as constituency 
chairmen.®*® Obote had re-established his ascendancy over the party. 

Obote now came forward with his third scheme for electing the President. 
He had to leave the matter as a prerogative of the party machinery, but he switched 
the focus from the national Delegates Conference to the individual constituencies. 
When the time came for an election, constituency party conferences would be 
called to nominate Presidential candidates. A contender would need the support 
of at least one third of the constituencies, to be validly nominated. In the event 
that two or possibly even three candidates met this requirement, the electorate 
would vote in the normal way. Otherwise the party’s choice was declared elected. 

The new constituency leaders were called together to a second Emergency 
Delegates Conference on the 18 December. This time copies of Obote’s new 
scheme, printed in twelve languages, were in every delegate’s hands. To 
make sure they all knew what was involved, the scheme was read out to the 
delegates in several languages before the meeting began. No opposition was 
encountered and the delegates happily voted for themselves to have the 
prestigious function of nominating the President from their own constituency 
meetings. The conference ended on 19 December 1970, one yeartotheday after 
the assassination attempt, with a tribute to Obote and a declaration that the 
‘Fire of Lugogo’ would be remembered every year as UPC Day. 

Theoretically Obote had gone further towards an open election than in his 
original proposals in that he now allowed for a contested national election. In 


68. For further details, see D. L. Cohen and J. Parsons, ‘The Uganda Peoples Congress 
Branch and Consistuency Elections of 1970’, Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, 
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practice this was to be a very remote possibility, though the principle of facing 
the people was maintained. The party organization was conceded its goal of 
dominating the election. But Obote had achieved the substance of his aims. 
The President could not be subject to removal by a well organized group 
suddenly winning over a relatively small conference. The necessity of organizing 
support in at least 32 constituencies would give ample warning of any impending 
challenge. Even though there might be genuinely only one candidate for the 
Presidency, he could now go through the procedures of campaigning for 
nomination in every constituency in the country. As with a general election a 
process of mobilizing mass support could still be used to legitimize the Presi- 
dency. Obote’s opponents would not be able to change the leadership with a 
sudden political coup. They were faced with the choice of either an electoral 
contest or a military coup. 


Conclusion 

The events of 1969-1970 show that Obote was a dedicated nationalist who 
was moving, partly from his own preference and partly because he had no 
other choice, to a position where his power had to depend upon support from 
mass mobilization. He was alienated from the Baganda traditionalist elite, 
from the developing economic elite and from the ‘old guard’ of the UPC. He 
could now only appeal directly to the people. There were tendencies in society, 
such as parliament’s increasing fondness for legislating in favour of capital 
punishment, racialist attitudes to the Asians and the intolerance exemplified by 
the Makerere Visitation Committee, which might lead to an authoritarian 
society. But Obote’s intellectual, ideological and strategic position all seemed 
to indicate that he would maintain the slogan and practice of “Government by 
Discussion’, even though, as both Mayanja and Mazrui discovered, there were 
distinct limits to freedom of discussion. 

The Charter, National Service and the election struggle showed Obote’s 
interest in mobilization. The Charter, the Communication from the Chair and 
the May Day announcement showed an attack on privilege and some movement 
in a socialist direction, but all three were widely re-interpreted by others as 
nationalist rather than socialist measures. Whether or not Obote was at heart a 
socialist as well as a nationalist, the logic of Obote’s appeal to the Common Man 
was likely to move him further in a socialist direction. 

The fact that the Baganda participated fully in the October 1970 party chair- 
manship elections and were actively campaigning in preparation for the 1971 
general elections also meant that he might have been able to achieve a reconcilia- 
tion with the Baganda. The major illogicality in his position as a popularist was the 
widespread feeling that his regime ultimately depended upon the army being 
behind him. Obote’s greatest failure, and the one that made all his other 
achievements look somewhat hollow, was his unwillingness (or his inability) 
to tackle the privilege of unbridled power held by the army. His failure to 
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discipline the army was his undoing. In 1964 a mutiny lead to increased pay 
rather than court-martials. In 1966 the overt intervention of the army as the 
decisive factor in the political struggle was followed up by brutal and un- 
necessary action against ordinary Baganda. The extent of this is impossible 
to estimate, but any unchecked indiscipline tends to create excesses. On the 
night of the 1969 assassination attempt the army again went out of control 
and committed many excesses, yet again no response was made by Obote. 

In 1970 Obote did begin to tackle the army. Promising young men who were 
well trained were promoted, so that less reliance needed tobe placedon Amin.* 
Obote believed the assassination of Brigadier Okoya in January 1970 to have been 
planned by Amin and appears to have contemplated preparing to charge him 
with the murder.” The Auditor-General’s reports also demanded explanations 
from Amin on millions of shillings that the army had overspent.”! But again 
Obote seems to have grossly under-estimated his opponent. From the middle 
of 1970 Amin began to court the Baganda, making tributes at Muslim mauledi 
to the Kabaka’s memory.”* He also switched from the pro-Obote National 
Association for the Advancement of Muslims to the anti-Obote Uganda Muslim 
Congress.” Obote’s main political opponent, Onama, was not only Secretary- 
General of the UPC but also Minister of Defence and according to Listowel 
was Amin’s uncle.”* At some point the two men decided to work together and 
to strike against Obote when he returned from the Singapore Conference in 
January 1971.75 The forces against Obote were too powerful and those supporting 
him were too weak. All that he was attempting to build collapsed with the coup 
on 25 January 1971 and an era ended. But the evidence of how the coup 
happened, and the consequences that followed from it, belong to another story. 


69. Promotions given in Uganda Argus, October 1970. 

70. In the first month after the coup, the Inquest on Okoya’s death was held in a blaze 
of publicity with seven men giving evidence on how they alleged Obote was forcing them 
to incriminate Amin. 

71. The Public Accounts of the Republic of Uganda, for the Year ended 30 June 1969, 
(Government Printer, Entebbe). 

72. Information in letters read out to the Conference of Religious Leaders, 6 June 1971, 
Kampala. 

73. Ibid, 

74. Listowel, op. cit., p. 31. 

75. Conflicting accounts are given by the Ugandan and the Tanzanian press in the days 
after the coup. See especially the Nationalist, 16 February 1971, for a report on Amin’s 
preparations for the coup alleged to have been given to Obote by Ntende two days before 
it occurred [and G. Glentworth and I. Hancock, ‘Change and Continuity in Modern 
Uganda Politics’, African Affairs, 72 (1973), pp. 237-255, for another discussion with 
detailed references to other accounts—~eds]. 


THE COMMON MAN’S REACTION TO NIGERIAN 
URBAN GOVERNMENT? 


MARGARET PEIL 


THERE ARE MANY similarities between the social and political situation of 
residents of American cities in the first forty years of this century and that of 
residents of major West African cities today, though of course there are many 
differences as well. In American cities of fifty or sixty years ago, a large majority 
of the population were first generation immigrants with little education and a 
very low standard of living, most of them accustomed to conducting political 
relations on an interpersonal basis either because they had no rights at all or 
because the only way of making their needs known was by contacting the 
local ward healer, the most visible representative of the power structure. In 
such a situation, the extensive use of local representatives paid off in political 
support from the masses and people did not feel cut off from local government 
even though in fact they were more often used than served. 

Accra and Lagos, the West African cities with which I am most familiar, both 
have a high proportion of migrants in their populations, most of them living in 
very poor conditions. Although most are citizens of their respective countries, 
many share with immigrants to America an inability to speak the national 
language (English), and many cannot speak the local language (Ga and Yoruba) 
either; this limits their effective contacts with other citizens. The cities are seen 
as belonging to the local people; migrants are not supposed to be concerned with 
local government. (Though in the Lagos case there has been considerable 
conflict as to which local group should hold political power.”) Rather, migrants 
are supposed to participate in the politics of their home towns, because they 
will eventually return there, and leave urban government to the ‘owners of 
the land’. West African migrants have, in the past, seen nothing strange in 
being cut off from local government; it has been difficult to get them interested 
in it even when their contribution was wanted.® 

However, there are indications that their increasing tendency to settle more 
or less permanently in town is now accompanied by greater interest in local 
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government. Following somewhat the same path as American immigrants, the 
longer established migrants are beginning to ask why their parts of the town 
should not get a fair share of urban amenities—paved roads, electricity and . 
water supply, rubbish collection. This interest is usually expressed through local 
leaders and, where political parties are permitted, to local representatives of 
these parties, or by sending delegations to higher authorities. Where the local 
government is considered unresponsive, it may be bypassed in favour of national 
or regional officers. For example, in Ashaiman, a suburb of Tema in Ghana, 
residents formed a Development Committee to lobby the Tema City Council and 
the Minister of Local Government to bring the town nearer to the Tema standard 
of amenities. Although the Busia government saw them as part of the political 
opposition and replaced them with an officially appointed Development Com- 
mittee (largely political hangers-on), the idea of pushing for government action 
was widely accepted; representatives of local churches took over the task and 
succeeded in getting Ashaiman’s development under way. In addition to 
mobilizing support for their initiatives with the government, the churches have 
reiterated the Ghanaian idea of self help and encouraged the development of 
local pride by organizing clean-up days and other community events. People 
are beginning to say, ‘Ashaiman is not my town, but I am going to live here for 
a long time; something should be done to make it a better place to live’. This 
should lead to a new concern for effective local government. 

In Lagos, activity of this sort is severely constrained by the military govern- 
ment. I was informed by a resident of Ajegunle, a low income suburb of 
Lagos, that anyone who organized even a small clean-up campaign in the town 
would be arrested and would never be seen again. This may be completely 
incorrect, but it is believed and therefore effectively inhibits the development 
of leadership and any activities which might improve the appalling conditions 
of the town. The resulting attitude of ‘nothing can be done’ will make it difficult 
to develop citizen concern for local government when politics returns to Nigeria. 
Lagos has the additional problem of ‘planners blight’. The grandiose schemes 
for redevelopment have never been carried out, but their existence has given 
people the impression that no action on their own behalfis necessary; the govern- 
ment will do it. Most of their energies have been spent fighting redevelopment 
plans rather than working to improve conditions through either self-help or 
political action.* 

A crucial factor in changing one’s orientation from ‘I am here for a while, 
but this is not my place’ to ‘This is now my town’ is the acquiring of urban 
property. Not all landlords remain in town, but those who change their identi- 
fication and begin to think of the city as their ‘home’ are almost all property 
owners. A study by Barnes (mentioned later) shows that Lagos tenants feel they 
have no influence in local politics, whereas property owners necessarily take some 


4, See P. Marris, Family and Social Change in an African City (London 1961) and O. 
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part, at least in the Landlord’s Associations, in order to legitimate their owner- 
ship of land. Educational level, occupation and total income are not important 
factors in landlords’ political participation, except that very rich absentee land- 
lords are less interested in local political processes than the less wealthy holders of 
a single plot. But the really important points are that all landlords have a role 
as elders in the community which can be used as a base for political action 
and that power is necessary to avoid petty harrassments by corrupt local officials. 
Sanitary inspectors, licensing officials, rent control officers, etc. can deprive a 
landlord of his profits if he lacks political connections to defend himself. Thus, 
aside from their commitment to continued residence in the town, landlords 
find local government more salient than do tenants. 

A final point of connection between American immigrants and West African 
urban residents is the importance of personal relations. Farmers are used to 
interacting with people whose whole life history is known to them, and see 
impersonal bureaucratic government as an imposition from above rather than 
something in which they should have a part. To be meaningful to them, local 
government must consist of people, not civil servants. The British civil servant 
model works well in Britain because there is a long established understanding 
that the role involves universalism and service; corruption is not a serious issue. 
In the West African situation, as in the American, corruption is much more 
accepted as a way of doing things and, in West Africa, the colonial period often 
set a pattern of civil servants who made little attempt to understand local needs— 
as seen by the local people, that is, not by the colonial rulers—or to provide 
for them. Thus, the emphasis is on ‘civil’ rather than ‘servant’. The prevailing 
tendency to handle all important matters through personal contacts and to 
provide for those you know, especially your family, before those you do not 
know means that a surprising proportion of ordinary people can make their 
needs heard through a relative or fellow villager who has become a ‘big man’ 
when in another, more bureaucratic and more rigidly stratified society they 
might well go unheard. This may be why residents of urban slums are not 
nearly so alienated as one might expect, given the conditions of their daily 
lives. 


The data 

The rest of this paper will present data on attitudes to support the above com- 
ments. The data come from a series of surveys carried out in Nigeria in 1971/2. 
The first set involved a short interview on attitudes toward Nigerian government 
of the past, present and future, principally at the national level. Of the 831 
people interviewed, 439 were in Lagos, with subsamples of university and 
technical college students, market women and members of the public interviewed 
in their homes. These interviews were done by first year sociology and political 
science students of Lagos University as part of their research methods course. 
Since the responses to these interviews were very interesting, the sample was 
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widened by employing university students to interview in their home towns in 
Western and Midwestern States. Another student interviewed in and around 
Aba in East Central State. Unfortunately, only thirty interviews could be 
collected in the north, mostly from secondary students and civil servants on a 
post-experience course. The interviews included questions on whether 
ordinary people can make their needs known to the government and whether the 
respondent would consider going into politics at any level. Data will be referred 
to as the Civilian Rule Survey.® 

The second survey involved census data and longer interviews on many topics 
relating to urban life, including questions on whether ordinary people could make 
their needs known to local government, how this could be done and whether 
the respondent had ever tried to do this. There were 842 respondents in this 
study, about a quarter of them women, divided between Ajegunle and Kukuri 
(suburbs of Lagos and Kaduna respectively), Abeokuta and Aba. This will be 
referred to as the Interaction Survey. 

These towns are under a variety of local governments. Ajegunle, a town of 
145,000 if contiguous urban areas under different local governments are included, 
is socially and economically part of Lagos. However, it is not run by the Lagos 
City Council but by the Awori/Ajeromi District Council, which is under 
Badagry Division and is primarily oriented toward the rural populace. District 
Council buildings were in Ajegunle at the time of the survey but subsequent 
reorganization of local government led to plans to move them out of town— 
promising even less efficient government than formerly. We will discuss this 
further later on. 

Kukuri is a small suburb of Kaduna (30,000 people), the capital of North 
Central State and former capital of Northern Region. Perhaps because of this 
history, decisions are made by State officials and there is little evidence of 
specifically local government. Abeokuta and Aba (200,000 and 300,000 people 
respectively) are both divisional headquarters and have separate sets of buildings 
and officials for the Division and the Local Council. In addition, Abeokuta still 
maintains a complex traditional government, with five obas, of whom the Alake 
is the head. Local government in East Central State had recently been re- 
organized, so that ‘communities’ have replaced the forms inherited at in- 
dependence,® but this change was further advanced in rural areas than in the 
cities; at the time of the survey local government in Aba consisted of a Resident 
with a staff of civil servants. Finally, Ajegunle and Kukuri are extremely mixed 
ethnically, with migrants from all over the Federation, whereas Abeokuta and 
Aba are homogeneous, with 98 per cent of the population being Yoruba and Ibo 
respectively. In the former city, two thirds of the residents belong to the 
local subgroup; ‘local people’ are in a minority in Aba.’ 

5. See M. Peil, Nigerian Politics: The People’s View (London, Cassell, in press). 
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In both surveys, respondents were chosen on a quota basis to ensure the 
inclusion of a wide variety of people rather than accurate representation of 
various sectors of the population. The range of answers given and attitudes 
expressed by people in various categories are considered more important than 
precise statistics, which are unlikely to be accurate given sampling difficulties. 
Because the Interaction Survey data apply more specifically to local govern- 
ment, most of the discussion will relate to them. The Civilian Rule data will 
be considered supplementary, but this study provides the only information 
available on rural attitudes. 

Table I (See p. 313) shows that about two thirds of the men and under half 
the women included in the Interaction Survey believe that people like themselves 
can make their needs known to local government, though only about a sixth of the 
men and a twelfth of the women have tried it. Considerably more people feel that 
they can contact government generally (presumably representatives of state or 
national government) than believe that they can make their needs known to 
local government. This may be related to the present government of Nigeria, 
which allows civil servants to exercise power which was formerly controlled 
by politicians and therefore has made local government less responsive to the 
public. Stauffer’s study of district councils in Sokoto before and after the advent 
of military rule supports this conclusion.® 

At the state and national levels, military governors publicize widely their 
contacts with the public; many civilian commissioners were formerly politicians 
and/or operate in similar ways. Thus, the higher levels of government may be 
less bureaucratic and more particularist in their approach than local govern- 
ment, giving ordinary citizens greater confidence that they can at least be heard. 
An additional important factor is that local governments have often been 
impecunious and dependent on the financial resources of state or national govern- 
ments and thus unable to fulfill their citizens’? demands even when these are amply 
justified. If local government can’t help, why bother making demands at that 
level ? Thus, pressure for secondary schools, hospitals, etc. goes to the influentials 
with national connections, not to the Local Council. 

Although the rural samples are small and limited geographically, it appears 
that rural people are about as likely to feel they can contact authorities as 
urban people. Elected councillors in a rural area are usually known personally to 
their constituents. Stauffer suggests thet where the elites really shared power 
with the people the latter responded with considerable enthusiasm. Where 
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local elites blocked the articulation of popular interest, as in Western Region, 
violence was the only way of making it felt.1° 

There is less difference in the Civilian Rule data between Lagos and the rest 
of the country and between the general public and university students than 
might be expected. However, the Interaction Survey data show a significant 
difference between Lagos (in this case the suburb of Ajegunle) and other cities 
in the proportion who feel that it is posstble to make their needs known to local 
government. Residents of the other cities are surprisingly similar in their 
attitude, given the differences in government and culture between them. Their 
smaller size is no doubt an inportant factor. Willingness to take action is low 
in Kukuri, but there is no difference between Abeokuta and Aba though the 
average resident has lived much longer in the former than in the latter. Migrants 
feel more at home and there are more opportunities to participate in moderately 
sized provincial cities with a homogeneous culture than in a metropolis or a 
heterogeneous society such as Kaduna. 

Ajegunle is useful as a case of local government anomaly which often occurs 
in developing countries. As mentioned above, Ajegunle is under the Awori/ 
Ajeromi District Council, which is essentially rural in orientation. By not 
including Ajegunle within the jurisdiction of the Lagos City Council, the Lagos 
State Government effectively denies its large population urban amenities. ‘There 
is no public water supply in this area, no refuse collection or public sanitation, 
no secondary school, only one entry road and four paved roads. Some of the 
major roads are under water in the wet season and many are impassible due to 
mud, accumulated rubbish, or huge holes or ditches. Wells are frequently 
polluted and if they run dry water can cost up to two shillings a tin. Though 
Ajegunle attracts large numbers of new migrants to Lagos, it has no Labour 
Exchange. Some long-term residents remember that the elected local govern- 
ment in the past was somewhat responsive to demands, but most feel that the 
present appointees have much more interest in their own careers than in the 
needs of the community. This is, of course, much more true of some officers 
than of others. The Education Department seemed to be actively concerned 
with the efficient running of the schools, though like Education Departments 
elsewhere the officers appear to have relatively little concern for, or knowledge 
of, the children who are not in school, or who are attending private rather than 
government schools. Unlike the other towns studied, Ajegunle residents see 
themselves as at least partially disinherited because local government decisions 
which affect them (as workers in Lagos proper) are made elsewhere, by a body 
which is not at all concerned with their needs (the Lagos City Council). There 
is nothing the L.C.C. can do about this, but Ajegunle residents do not under- 
stand why it should be so. 

The low proportion who reported actually taking up some matter with local 
government indicates that many people lack either interest, need, or a feeling of 


10. For note 10, see next page. 
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efficacy. Various theories of modernity have emphasized the increased sense of 
efficacy of the ‘modern’ man, the sense of control over one’s environment and 
ability to fulfill one’s needs." In a democratic society (which Nigeria supposedly 
was, even if it is not at present), this would imply a sense of power to influence 
the government of the day, to make it responsive to the citizen’s legitimate 
demands. While many people in all walks of life obviously did feel efficacious 
(regardless of the objective opportunities), some certainly did not. Even some of 
those who agreed that people can make their needs known to local government 
commented that its personnel would be either unable or unwilling to help them.” 

The minority who felt that ordinary people have no possibility of contacting 
the government sometimes showed a comsiderable measure of alienation. 
Although lack of education was most often given as an excuse (‘government 
only listens to the complaints of the educated class’), lack of confidence was not 
confined to people at the bottom of the society. A messenger with primary 
education said, ‘How can a poor thing like myself do something about my 
needs ? All I can do is exercise patience’. Anelectrician with secondary education 
commented, ‘They will never listen to me; they will say I am nobody because 
I am only fairly educated with not much money to throw around’, A teacher 
with a degree felt that ‘The local government does not want to listen to people’s 
problems again’. 

There were some who pointed to the suppression of protest by the military 
government. A Yoruba farmer commented that people now have no avenue for 
contact because ‘there are no more local council meetings’ and a woman trader 
in Ibadan said people feared to take action because ‘if they should in any way 
the government can trace them and punish them’. A woman in Aba reported, 
‘The ordinary man is terribly scared of the military’, A woman trader in Lagos 
said, ‘It is difficult to discuss the government with people, otherwise you find 
yourself in detention’. She knew how discontent could be expressed, but did not 
think there was much chance of government action: ‘Most of the time we send 
delegations to the government through Chief Kosoko; all they do is promise 
to look into our case’. There is also the feeling that the men who make decisions 
are shielded from the people. A nurse said, ‘The ordinary man can write, if 
only sub-officers would let the letter reach the appropriate bodies’. Others simply 
know, often by experience, that the government can safely ignore them. An 
illiterate Yoruba farmer bitterly complained, ‘Who will hear them? It has 
never happened anywhere. Commoners, by their history have no mouth, no 
view’. However, a Yoruba teacher had more respect for the farmers’ power. 


10. See C. H. Beer, ‘The Farmer and the State in Western Nigeria’, Unpub. Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Ibadan, 1971. 

i oo ‘The Modernization of Man’ in M., Weiner, ed., Modernization (New 

ork 1966). 

12. An important difficulty arises here, in that some people think of ‘local government’ 
as elected councillors, others as officials (civil servants, staff) and many as both. Un- 
fortunately, respondents were not asked to specify what they meant and thus we must 
make assumptions from their comments. The first is probably least common and the 
second most common, since there are no elected councillors at present. 
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She pointed out that ‘The farmers’ agitation a few years ago was enough to 
make one realize that ordinary people can make their wants known through 
concerted efforts’. Another farmer felt that farming associations could be an 
effective force. 

A pensioner in a small town was less optimistic: ‘The question is not whether 
or not they can, but making the government to solve their problems. We have 
been going to Ibadan since...no reply. The government knows that we are 
suffering here, with a population of over 13,000, our road is not tarred, our 
markets are not planned and bridges not constructed. They say we should do 
self-effort. Was it self-effort that brought civilization to Ijebu, Ibadan and 
Lagos lands ?’ It is notable that the call for help was to the state rather than to 
local government. As mentioned above, local government rarely has money 
for major projects. It gets the blame for poor service, while the central govern- 
ment gets the credit for new amenities. Therefore, people may feel that there is 
no need to influence local government (or support it), since important decisions 
are taken elsehwere. As the national government increases in wealth (in the 
Nigerian case, through oil revenues), the proportion of demands diverted from 
local to national systems is likely to also increase, and enthusiasm for self help 
is likely to decline still further. People see national funds as supporting local 
schemes elsewhere and demand their share. It is notable that ‘Operation Self- 
help’ in Ghana is feasible because the central government is acknowledged 
to be very short of funds. 


Background characteristics 

What do the data tell us about the factors which facilitate political interest 
and participation? Men who are over fifty years of age, with more than primary 
education and long residence in the city are over-represented among those who 
think that they can make their needs known to local government. They tend 
to be in non-manual employment, know many people in their neighbourhood 
well and belong to at least one voluntary association. If they are migrants, 
they visit home frequently, but do not intend to return there on retirement. 
Thosé who have taken action have much the same characteristics, but can be 
further differentiated. They are usually heads of households aged thirty-five 
or above; originated in Lagos, Western or East Central States rather than Mid- 
western State or the north; were born in the town or had lived there for at least 
ten years. They tended to be Protestants with incomes of over N1000 from 
commercial or non-manual occupations and had sent all of their children to 
school. There were fewer women who believed communication with the govern- 
ment was possible or who had tried it, but generally they had the same 
characteristics as the men except that activists were younger and more often 
from Midwestern State. 

This predominance of people of relatively high socio-economic status is what 
one would expect from studies in other countries. In Nigeria, however, the 
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base is fairly low and the contacts which these people have with the rest of the 
population make them more representative than would otherwise be the case. 
This is more true in provincial towns than in the large, heterogeneous cities. 

Women generally feel at a disadvantage to men when it comes to taking 
political action. This is especially true in Muslim societies, where women are 
often kept at home, segregated from all contacts with outsiders. Yoruba women 
traders are at the other end of the continuum, with thesuccessful leaders exercising 
considerable political power through their influence over their followers. In 
Ibadan, where many women own houses, they succeeded in getting the personal 
tax reduced from Naira 6-50 to Naira 4, and have prevented property tax from 
being introduced. Women traders in Ghana demonstrated similar power during 
the Nkrumah regime. In both cases, women seem to have more effect at the 
higher level than with local government. The latter tends to oppress them with 
petty rules about trading on pavements, sub-letting market stalls, licences, etc. at 
the same time as the former is soliciting their co-operation on development 
policies. 

This is demonstrated in the difference between the two studies. Women 
interviewed in the Civilian Rule Study were more likely than men to say they 
could make their needs known to government. (They often have institutionalized 
ways of doing this through trading associations.) In regard to local government, 
the concern of the Interaction Survey question, women were less likely to agree 
than the men. This is partly due to sample differences; about half the women 
in the Civilian Rule samples were Yoruba traders, mostly in Lagos markets 
where they are well organized for political action to defend their interests. 
But it would seem that women have more power nationally than locally. A 
level of government which is not tied to the conditions of daily life has more 
time to respond and can more easily fit in rewards for various sectors of the 
population, or at least for their leaders. 

The effect of age is clearer for the men than for the women. One expects that 
older people will have more prestige in these societies and also more contacts 
with people in authority. Chiefs, elders and other people of experience are 
sometimes chosen as intermediaries between ordinary people and the govern- 
ment. Hence, they should be more aware of avenues of approach and willing to 
use them. The Interaction Survey data show a positive correlation of age with 
agreement except that in Ajegunle the men least likely to agree were 35-49 
and in Aba they were 25-34, In all cases, men over fifty were most likely to 
agree. They ‘know how the system works’ and enjoy making it work for them. 
This is confirmed by the comment of a seventy-five year old ex-teacher in 
Abeokuta who said, ‘We old men only need to send notes to officers, who are 
likely to have feelings for us’, 

While the proportion of men who had contacted local government increased 
with age from 8 per cent of men under twenty-five to 30 per cent of those over 
forty-nine, the proportion of women was stable at about 10 per cent for all three 
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groups over age twenty-four, compared to only 2 per cent of the younger women. 
It appears that age does give a man increased influence or feeling of efficacy, 
but personality and economic success are probably more important than age for 
women. 

Education and occupation are closely related. It could be argued that a 
majority of the well educated population works for the government and thus has 
greater access to its officers as well as greater understanding of the workings of 
the bureaucracy than the uneducated manual workers. We would thus expect 
non-manual workers with secondary or higher education to feel more confident 
of their ability to influence the government than illiterate labourers, as has 
often been demonstrated elsewhere. Although there are notable exceptions, 
people without obvious personal resources who have been able to satisfy their 
needs by mobilizing more economically successful members of their kinship 
networks, the general feeling can be summed up by quoting a carpenter who said, 
‘In Nigeria, the ordinary people are suppressed and their wants cannot be 
made known to the government, especially if you have no education’ and an 
illiterate trader who commented, ‘Only educated people are concerned with such 
things. I am a woman’, A storekeeper who had finished primary school still 
felt handicapped. He said the difficulty was ‘lack of knowing enough or whom to 
report to and not enough education to do so in writing’. But the feeling that 
. they are not properly equipped to deal with the government is not confined 
to the poorly educated. Status, usually based on economic resources, is important 
in the sense that ‘big men’ are seen to get more attention than ordinary citizens, 
whether they are in the government or in private business. A labourer who 
had completed primary school said, ‘Only big men can tell the local government 
their needs’. The well educated, well paid, non-manual workers obviously 
have greater competence in making their needs known and many ordinary 
people feel that only at election time will anyone in authority take them into 
account. 

In spite of this, the view is by no means completely dark. Table I shows that 
a large proportion of the population does have some feeling of efficacy. When 
asked whether she would like to go into politics, an illiterate trader said yes. 
‘I want to go into politics on a national level. It is not possible to keep aloof 
and contribute to the welfare of the nation’. When the interviewer, a university 
student, suggested that her lack of education would make this impossible, she 
thought for some time and replied, ‘Not all party members are MPs. My 
party will find something for me to do when the time comes. Illiteracy is no 
disease’. l 

It is easy to see why people who have lived in the city for a long time and who 
plan to remain there would be more concerned with local government than the 
recent, uncommitted migrants, since the former have more at stake. ‘Activists’ 
(those who reported contacting authorities) also appear to have less dependence 
on kinship ties than the average citizen. Men who had taken action were more 
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likely than others to say they would consult their wives if they faced a serious 
problem; women who had contacted local government were more likely than 
others to say they would consult a friend or solve the problem themselves. In 
the full sample, men were likely to consult a kinsman and women to seek help 
from their husbands. Thus, the activists either lack the support of primary 
networks or are less willing than others to depend on kinsmen for aid. It could 
be argued that their willingness to approach outside institutions gives them an 
advantage in coping with urban life. 

But there are a few findings which seem to contradict the picture of the 
‘modern’ urbanite citizen. People who had taken their problems to local govern- 
ment were more likely than the rest to be polygynously married, to prefer using 
intermediaries rather than approaching authorities directly and to visit their 
home towns often if they were migrants. Polygynous marriage is usually related 
to age and wealth. Clignet and Sween indicate from their studies in Abidjan 
that in certain circumstances polygyny continues to be valued by people who 
have accepted European values in other areas of life; they use ‘modern’ means 
(education and wage employment) for a ‘traditional’ end.** 

The other two factors and the broader friendship and associational activities 
of people who have contacted local government indicate that action is most 
likely to be initiated by people who can mobilize personal networks. Those who 
take action usually have a large numberof contacts both in town and at homeand, 
given the dense mesh of rural-urban networks, have a variety of ways of reaching 
the officer they want to influence. People who visit home less often may lose 
part of this network and those who have few friends in town have not built up 
the other part. This makes it more likely that they would have to contact 
authorities in person or write to the newspapers. People of low social status 
will find it hard to do the first and often lack the education to do the second, 
so they may be deprived of the opportunity to take action. 

Table II shows the suggested action to be taken if one wants to make his needs 
known (See p. 313). Only people who said this is possible are included in the 
table, and data from the two studies are presented for comparative purposes. 
The most notable difference between them is that demonstrations are directed at 
national rather than local government. Only one person in the Interaction Sur- 
vey mentioned them. Demonstrations are strongly discouraged at present, but a 
fifth of the men in the Civilian Rule Lagos sample and nearly a quarter of the 
women interviewed in and around Aba thought this was the way to effectively 
communicate their demands. Aba women have a reputation for demonstrating 
based on the Aba women’s riots of 1929. Contacting authorities directly (either 
by writing a petition or going to see the MP, DC, etc.) is most often recom- 
mended by both men and women in Western and East Central States, whereas 
newspapers are considered more important in Lagos (where there are both more 


13. R. Clignet and J. Sween, ‘Social Change and Type of Marriage’, American Journal 
of Sociology 75 (1969), pp. 123-45. 
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newspapers and a more literate public). Contacting authorities directly is only 
somewhat more important than writing to the newspapers among respondents in 
the relatively well educated northern sample. The New Nigerian has the best 
reputation of Nigerian newspapers for criticizing the government, so perhaps 
northerners have more faith in it than southerners have in their more compliant 
papers. 

There is some feeling that writing to the newspapers may not be of much 
use. A pools agent in Lagos said, ‘If the national papers were more free then 
we could write to them’ and a teacher with a degree said, ‘The control of the 
newspaper does not make it easy’, However, an assistant newsman in Kukuri 
felt that the system works. As he put it, ‘We have writing through the press 
and programmes in the radio where public opinions are expressed’, 

Other people (including, as mentioned above, many who have taken action) 
would prefer to organize opinion through voluntary associations, trade unions 
or other group action or would seek the intervention of a ‘big man’—chief or 
headman, Health Inspector or Agricultural Extension Agent, employer or 
religious leader. Ethnic and home town associations were often used for this 
purpose before the 1966 coup, especially by the Ibo (who were far more likely 
than other groups to recommend the use of associations). Smock gives an 
example of a local council in Eastern Region which was run for several years by 
the town improvement union.1* The pattern of approaching authorities through 
intermediaries fits much better with local custom than either approaching them 
directly or writing to the newspapers. While older men often said they would 
take the matter up in person (and some have contacts to facilitate this), younger 
men and women were more likely to suggest using intermediaries. This was 
also the chosen pattern of many traders and the uneducated, for whom it was most 
feasible and likely to be successful. 

We may question why so few respondents mentioned associations and/or 
intermediaries, especially in the Civilian Rule Survey, when the sociological 
literature on Nigeria suggests that they have been so much used in the past 
and several recent observers (such as Barnes in 1974") have found a continuance 
of the pattern. Two factors are probably relevant, the respondent’s interpretation 
of the question and the lack of hard data behind many statements in the literature. 
Since the question was an open one, individuals were free to name any method 
they could think of on the spur of the moment, and some no doubt said ‘author- 
ities’ when what they meant was ‘big men’ who had authority or prestige 
enough to contact the decision makers. When a fuller statement was recorded, 
this could be coded as ‘intermediaries’, whereas a short answer had to be 
taken at face value. Secondly, it appears that membership in ethnic associations 
is more limited than the literature leads one to believe, either because of a drop 
in membership or because early researchers in this field accepted the statements 


14. A. C. Smock, Ibo Politics (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). 
15. S. Barnes, ‘Becoming as Lagosian’, Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1974, 
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of officers rather than investigated membership among the general public. 
Ethnic associations were probably more important than other types of voluntary 
associations in articulating public opinion, but their role in this as in integration 
of new migrants has probably been over-emphasized. What seems to happen 
is that individuals utilize whatever networks they have to solve their problems. 
If they have connections to a ‘big man’, they will go directly to him, regardless 
of whether he holds an office related to their problem. This may be interpreted 
as going to the authorities or using ar intermediary. Finally, since many 
people have difficulty with abstract questions, the activists could more easily 
mention intermediaries, which they have used, whereas the inexperienced would 
tend to give a less specific answer. 


Conclusion 

Studies in Britain and the United States have shown that only a minority of 
citizens are interested in local government and that people living in villages and 
small towns feel closer to, and are more likely to participate in, local government 
than people in large cities.7° How do the Nigerians compare? The Nigerian 
public seems to be more interested in politics, even under military rule, than 
the average Briton, perhaps because political structures have changed so much 
during their lifetime, They are also more politically knowledgeable and con- 
cerned than the typical citizen of such developing nations as Mexico and India, 
partly because the traditional political institutions in many areas were basically 
democratic. Most Nigerian urban dwellers grew up in smaller towns, often 
small enough for government leaders to be an accepted part of daily life rather 
than a distant, impersonal ‘they’. Thus, most Nigerian citizens still feel that 
government can be contacted, though the post-independence civilian regime 
and present local government by civil service bureaucrats have generated con- 
siderable cynicism as to the likelihood of any positive response from those 
in authority. The feeling of alienation is strongest in the capital, where outsiders 
have little chance of affecting policy unless they are members of the elite with a 
strong power base. ; 

Relatively few people have ever tried to make their needs known to the 
government, and few seem likely to do so in future. These activists are on 
the whole the most integrated into the modern sector of the society, yet their 
approach is more often through associations and intermediaries rather than by 
contacting officials directly or writing to the newspapers, methods recommended 
by the politically passive. Activists are probably better informed on the 
workings of the system through their wider networks. Intermediaries are 
useful because the system still operates largely through inter-personal relation- 
ships and one is most likely to get a favourable reaction if one can demonstrate 
a broad base of support for one’s demand. 


16. See. L. W. Milbraith, Political Participation (Chicago 1965). 
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This personalist approach to politics encourages corruption, and the political 
attitudes expressed by the respondents do not indicate much confidence that 
corruption can be curtailed or that future politicians will be any less self- and 
family-serving than the past ones.’’? There is a greater belief in the possible 
efficacy of appeals to national than to local government, perhaps because of the 
differential effect of military rule on the two levels. Nevertheless, there is a 
fund of goodwill and hopes of a new start which future politicians can build on. 
The general public have been alerted to the evils of politics and will be watching 
closely. 


TABLE I 


Belief in the common man’s ability to contact government and experience in doing so, by 
sample and sex (percentages)? 


Yes, ‘ Government?” Yes, ‘Local 
Sample Urban Rural Government’? Had Acted? 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Lagos public? 80(83) 9016) ma, na, 46(169) 36(55) E 4(44) 
Western 68(98) 79(38) 88(25) 7502 781134) 42(62) 27(138)  8(64) 
Midwestern ies 75(4) 90019)  44(9) n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Northern 81(27) n.a. n.a. n.a. 71(149) 50(40) 10(161) 4(45) 
East Central 76(75) 57(23) 70(27) 77(13) 64(149) 67(53) 24(152) 16(55) 


2 Bases for percentages are given in parentheses. Note that some are very small. 

> Civilian Rule Survey data. 

e Interaction Survey data. 

á Lagos women are mostly market traders. 

Figures for university students (Lagos and Nsukka) are: Males 71(75); Females 88(26). 


TABLE II 
Action to be taken to make needs known to government, by state and sex (percentages) 


' Lagos Western East C. Northern Total 
M F M F M F M F M F 


Local government’ 


Authorities 38 25 78 62 63 63 53 40 59 50 
Newspapers 59 40 8 12 4 0 40 20 26 15 
Associations I .5 3 15 26 30 2 5 8 15 
Intermediaries 1 30 10 15 6 7 8 20 6 17 
Other 1 0 7 8 2 0 1 15 3 5 
Total® 100 100 106 112 101 100 104 100 102 102 
N 77 20 . 105 26 96 30 106 20 384 96 
Government? 
Authorities 33 43 69 80 74 69 35 59 51 
Newspapers 48 24 33 30 19 0 44 36 27 
Demonstrate 21 10 10 7 16 23 13 11 1} 
Other, DK how 4 30 3 T 9 8 13 7 21 
Total” 106 107 115 124 118 100 105 113 110 
N 66 145 67 30 57 13 23 3814 2509 





3 Interaction Survey data. 

> Totals are over 100% because of multiple answers. 

ce Civilian Rule data, urban samples only. 

4 Totals include rural, Midwestern State and all of Lagos samples. 


17. See, M. Peil, ‘A civilian appraisal of military rule’, Armed Forces and Society 1 
(1975), 


THE FUTURE OF SURFACE TRANSPORT IN AFRICA 
JOHN Howe 


AT ITS SIMPLEST, forecasting is no more than the intelligent extrapolation of past 
trends. Such a process presumes that the underlying economic and social con- 
ditions of the past will remain sensibly unchanged in the future. Obviously in 
present times this could not be presumed so and other methods have to be used. 
Before discussing these, or indeed actually employing any forecasting technique, 
it is necessary to establish the present nature of the thing to be forecast; in this 
case surface transport in Africa. 

For a mixture of historical and physical reasons, surface transport in Africa is 
dominated by the rail and road systems. Although the waterways were impor- 
tant avenues for the initial penetration of the continent, with the exception of the 
Zaire river system and the Sudanese sections of the Nile, they have relatively 
little significance as a commercial means of transport. The reasons for this are 
mostly physical: troublesome entry to the rivers from the sea because of sand bars; 
extreme seasonal fluctuations in river water levels; and frequent fierce currents 
and unnavigable cataracts. The great inland lakes are a significant means of 
transport locally, and in isolated cases are important links between the rail ser- 
vices of different countries, but they are generally too remote either from the 
sources of exports or population concentrations to attract much traffic. Similarly 
pipelines have yet to make a significant contribution to total transport movements. 


Rail transport in Africa 

The railway’s early dominance of surface transport in Africa has continued 
for much of the last three decades. Since 1946 the movement of goods by rail 
has expanded at an average annual rate of just over 5 per cent. This overall 
figure disguises fairly large regional differences with South, East and Central 
Africa having growth rates close to the average, and North and West Africa 
averaging only 3 and 2 per cent respectively. Apart from Southern Africa’s 
dominance of total goods movements (approximately 66 per cent of all tons-km. 
in 1972) the other main geographical feature of rail transport is the continuing 
overseas export-import orientation. 

It is well known that the period of colonial occupation left Africa a legacy of 
rail systems orientated primarily towards the export of raw produce to Europe. 
Although the last two decades have seen more than 9,000 km. of new line opened 
the export-import orientation remains. There are few of the lateral connections 
Dr John Howe is chairman of the transportation panel of the Intermediate Technology 


Development Group. This paper was originally read at a joint meeting of the Royal 
African Society and the Royal Society of Arts on 22 April 1975. 
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that make up true railway networks, Between the former French and English 
administered countries railway connections do not at present exist at all. 

The lack of inter-territorial rail links is obviously a major obstacle to the pro- 
motion of intra-African trade. Possibly not so obvious is the reinforcement 
given by the structure of the tariffs of most rail systems. These were designed 
to facilitate low-cost long hauls of certain products. In particular cases the 
effective freight rate was at a very low level, sometimes even below cost, since the 
rates for high-valued imports were set so as to subsidize these other movements. 
However, transport routes between countries generally consist of poor standard 
roads over which movement takes place in small consignments at relatively high 
rates. The result is, as Gelineau? notes, ‘a rate anisotropy that dismembers the 
African market, at least for the African enterprises, and paralyses attempts at 
inter-African economic co-operation. The ratio between freight rates for 
movement in different directions may thus vary from I to 4, or even 7 or 8.’ It 
is frequently cheaper for country A to import from overseas industries rather 
than obtain the same product from the infant industry of neighbour, or near 
neighbour, B. 

Overcoming the present lack of inter-territorial rail links will require massive 
expenditure. Gelineau? estimates that to achieve a basic integration of the 
systems of East, West and Central Africa will require the construction of 13,000 
km of new line at a (1968) cost of £545 million; he thinks the task could easily 
be accomplished by the end of the century. To put this proposal into perspec- 
tive, it would only increase the density of railways in the region by 37 per cent. 
Although this might seem substantial, in spite of the impressive additions of the 
last two decades and even allowing for the extensive desert area, the absolute 
density of railways in Africa remains low. With a population of about 10 
inhabitants/km*, Africa is comparable with the USSR, but it has only a single 
kilometre of railway track for every 392 km*, whereas Russia has 1 for every 166 
km? of territory. (In the European Community there is 1 km of railway line for 
every 13 km?). The balance is, however, being redressed because in addition to 
Tanzam, work has started on the first phase (332 km) of the 936 km Transgabon 
railway.* There are also ambitious plans, other than those put forward by 
Gelineau, in states of preparation varying from firm intentions to vague hopes, 
for further extensions in many other countries. 


1. Mostly agricultural and raw material exports; also ‘essential’ imports such as 
fertilizers, cement, iron and steel, machinery, etc. 

2. L. Gelineau, ‘Problems of Transport Planning in Africa’, Fourth Inter-regional 
Seminar on Development Planning, Accra, Ghana: 4th-13th December 1968 (United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa. 

3. Op. cit. 

4. The Transgabon line is an example of another impediment to the integration of 
railways in Africa: the varying gauges. Despite the OAU’s wish that all railways south 
of the Sahara should use the ‘English metric’gauge of 1'067 m the Transgabon line is 
being laid to 1:435 m gauge. This rules out any future connection with the neighbouring 
networks in the Congo and Cameroun. Similarly, East African Railways (i.e. the systems 
in Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda) run on metre-gauge lines, but the new Tanzam had to be 
laid to 1:067 gauge so that it could be linked up with the Zambian system. 
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Perhaps the biggest impediment to the implementation of these plans is the 
poor financial viability of most public railways. With the exception of a few 
railways exclusively for mineral extraction the rest, according to the World Bank, 
arein a state of decline. ‘Mostof therailways bcrrowing from the Bankaresaddled 
with extensive systems built before the advent of the road transport industry, 
and with public service, employment, and pricing obligations which threaten 
their financial viability. This has led to patterns of serious under-investment 
which in turn have threatened the railways ability to fulfil their economic roles. 
This default on the part of the railways has tended to inflate the demand for road 
transport that might otherwise be uneconomic.’ Many railways are caught in 
a vicious circle of financial deficits, under-investments, declining service, loss 
of traffic and still larger deficits. Clearly a continuation of present trends will 
result in line closures, imminent in Sierra Leone. Furthermore, unless these 
trends can be reversed or, at the very least, arrested it would appear to make no 
sense to extend the rail networks; that wouli merely increase the size of the 
existing financial burden. 


Road transport in Africa 

There are no reliable estimates of actual road usage—ton or passenger km—in 
the post-1945 years but some inferences can be drawn from changes in the num- 
ber of motor vehicles and the length of the roaasystem. ‘The number of vehicles 
has increased at an average of more than 7 per cent annually, and the length of all 
roads at a rate of about 3 per cent, but of paved roads almost 9 per cent annually. 
These figures indicate that the tonnage of goods moved by road has probably 
been growing at about double the rate of that by rail. Africa’s experience is a 
reflection of that of the rest of the world. Where alternative modes exist road 
transport has steadily increased its share of total movement demands, passengers 
and goods, at the expense of rail.6 Indeed the post-1945 era has seen road trans- 
port emerge as a serious, even deadly (e.g. Sierra Leone) competitor to rail. The 
strange thing about this competition is that many countries have involuntarily 
assisted in the downfall of their own rail systems by constructing modern high- 
ways parallel to rather than feeding the railway, with little effective control of the 
predictable pressure from road transport to move goods previously transported 
by rail.” Unburdened by track costs and common carrier obligations, and with 
little regulation of over-loading or the frequency of operations, it is not surprising 
that road transport has been able to attract what was formerly the railway’s most 
profitable business. 

5. World Bank Operations: Sectoral programs and policies. London, John Hopkins 
University Press, 1972. 

6. W. Owen, Strategy for Mobility, Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 1964. 
7. The skeletal nature of most railway networks, the high cost of extending them and the 
poor ‘financial’ performance of rail may well have influenced the undoubted bias towards 
the investment of public funds in highways in recent years. For example, of World Bank 


loans and IDA credits to Africa up to 1972, 44 per cent were for highways and 30 per cent 
for railways. ' 
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Yet the main highways are few, and away from them road transport costs rise 
steeply. There is no international standard highway crossing a major axis of the 
continent either north-south on the Western or Eastern flanks, or east-west 
through the middle of Africa. Excluding Lesotho and Swaziland, both of which 
are enclaves within South Africa, the remaining 37 independent African states 
would, if they were to have one road link with each of their neighbours, havea 
total of 75 road links. But of a possible 75 links, at present only 20 are said by 
the ECA to be of ‘all-weather’ standard, 49 consist of partially improved dry- 
weather roads, and 6 are non-existent. There is considerable awareness of the 
poor state of international surface transport in Africa, but proposals for allevi- 
ating it tend to favour roads rather than rail. Although in the past there have 
been a number of trans-continental rail schemes, there have been no serious 
attempts to promote them recently. In contrast the ECA has been actively 
promoting a number of major road projects. The routes being considered are 
the: 

Trans-African Highway (Mombasa—Lagos) 

Trans-Saharan Highway 

Trans-West African Highway (Dakar—Fort Lamy) and 

Trans-East African Highway (Gabarones-Cairo). 

Obtaining a fair but succinct estimate of national road development is com- 
plicated by the large differences exhibited by different countries. Suffice it to 
say that only 12 per cent of Africa’s roads are paved and overall densities appear 
very low by world standards, One recent estimate is that the density of ‘all- 
weather’ roads is, at approximately 1-2 km/100 km/?, less than 1 per cent of that 
in major European countries, only 2 per cent of that in a large continent such as 
North America, and just 14 per cent of the world average.’ 


The comparative position of surface transport in Africa 

Notwithstanding the impressive progress of the past few decades in all forms 
of surface transport, Africa remains a relatively ‘unconnected’ continent and both 
road and rail development lag far behind world standards. Past experience tells 
us that redressing the balance will require vast resources. But ‘how much’ 
over ‘what period’ and, more important, ‘why should it be done?’ The answer 
to the last question may seem too obvious to be worth the asking, but it is particu- 
larly vital because it determines priority and hence conditions the answers to 
the other two questions. For example, it has been estimated that to provide 
a (recommended minimum) all-weather road density of 3:33 km/100 km? in 
Africa,® compared to a present world average of 8-4 km/100 km?, will require an 
additional 613,700 km in length at a rough cost of £12,870 million. The task 
8. Road Needs in the Developing Countries of Africa, International Road Federation Con- 
ference, Munich, 1974. (International Road Federation.) 


9. Excluding South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Angola, Mozambique and Namibia. 
African Transport Development Study, Part 1, E/CN.14/TRANS/28 (1971 pee 
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is estimated to take 45 years and it would stil leave the density of all-weather 
roads at only 40 per cent of present world levels! Gelineau’s estimate of rail 
needs covered only ‘basic’ interconnections in East, West and Central Africa, 
and unsurprisingly today the costs used szem optimistic. More recent estimates 
based on United Nations!® figures suggest that a modest doubling of present 
densities, built to bare minimum standards, would cost at least £3,000 million 
for the track alone and at the rate of construction prevailing from 1956-69 
would take about 100 years to build! 

These gloomy forecasts can be objected to on a number of grounds, It is not 
clear what ‘need’ means. Another major drawback of evaluating needs in this 
way is that it ignores inequities in the present distribution of transport facilities 
and the ability of individual countries to finance improvements. Almost 
invariably the countries with the poorest trarsport systems ere those least able 
to afford their betterment. More arguable, however, is the notion that such vast 
sums should be committed to extending the transport network and the implication 
that if they are not the consequences for Africa are dire. For the past few 
decades transport has consistently absorbed one of the highest proportions, if 
not the highest proportion, of development capital in many countries. (In 
Nigeria approximately 47 per cent of all public investment was at one time (1955— 
1959) allocated to transport).44 Yet in a recent analysis Bejakovic!* was unable 
to find any evidence of a positive relationship between the proportion of invest- 
ment in transport and the subsequent rate of economic growth. 


Transport investments and economic and social development 

The longstanding view of transport as the ‘catalyst’ for economic development 
has been largely disproved.!* Its rôle is now recognized as ‘primarily a permis- 
sive one, the existence of adequate transport being a necessary but not sufficient 
condition’ for stimulating economic activity. Because of this there is gen- 
eral agreement that improvements in transport should only be undertaken as 
part of a carefully co-ordinated progremme of investments in all the sectors 
necessary to achieve a given development objective. Unfortunately, this is not 
often the case at present due to the complex administrative processes involved 
and inadequacies in planning procedures or shortage of skilled manpower; con- 
sequently much existing and proposed investment in transport is still of a highly 
speculative nature. Concern about the speculative nature of much transport 


10. United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affiars, Co-operation for Eco- 
nomic Development of Eastern Africa, Report of the Eastern Africa Team, Part Seven: 
Co-operation in Transport and Communications, ST/ECA/140/Part VII, New York, 1917 
(United Nations). 

11. W. Owen, op. cit. 

12. D. Bejakovic, ‘The Share of Transport and Communications in Total Investment’, 
J. Transp. Econ. Policy, 1970, 4 (3), pp. 337-43. 

13. G. W. Wilson et. al., The Impact of Higkway Investment on Development, Washington, 
DC, 1965 (The Brookings Institution), and A. M. O’Connor, Ratlways and Development 
in Uganda: A Study in Economic Geography, Nairobi, Oxford University Press, 1965, 

14. G. W. Wilson, op. cit. 
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investment is compounded by the recently worsened prospects of many African 
countries. 


Future investment prospects 

In many ways the world entered a new era with the rapid rise in the prices of 
raw materials, beginning in 1970, and more dramatically with the oil prices 
towards the end of 1973. Moussa! argues that the new situation calls for a 
re-classification of what were hitherto regarded as the ‘developing countries’. 
He defines three new groupings: 

the opulent nations (the Emirates of the Persian Gulf, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
and Libya) in which, owing to their oil and small population, per capita income 
has risen to a high level; 

the emergent nations, which are just overcoming their poverty either through 
a favourable combination of size, location and natural resources (Singapore, 
Gabon) or are in a state of vigorous development because of their size and big 
reserves of raw materials (Iran, Brazil, Nigeria); 

and the proletarian nations, which have a very low per capita income (approxi- 
mately £100 or less), few natural resources and a poor geographic situation. 

In Africa only Libya can be regarded as opulent; Algeria, Angola, Gabon, 
Nigeria and South Africa as emergent, with the Republic of the Congo, Egypt, 
Morocco, Mozambique, Rhodesia,-Tunisia and Zaire as probably emergent. 
The remaining countries comprising 52 per cent of the area, and 44 per cent of 
the population must with little equivocation be classified as proletarian. For 
these Moussa predicts a grim outlook, ‘the proletarian nations which do not 
possess big oil reserves of their own can look forward to little potential enrich- 
ment from most of their other raw materials, but they are subject to real impover- 
ishment as consumers of petroleum products . . . though part of the Third World 
is now in a position to think in terms of economic improvement, there is another 
part which has to think in terms of avoiding collapse’. 

It is too soon to know if Moussa’s analysis is correct, but there can be little 
doubt that the development prospects of the proletarian nations of Africa have 
worsened, Although the position of the emergent countries is better, most are 
poor at present and the list of social needs seemingly endless. In both cases, 
therefore, it is an appropriate time to review the rôle of surface transport in pro- 
moting future development. Can existing facilities be made to play a more 
effective part than in the past ? . Does the basis for assessing transport investment 
priorities need to be changed? Questions like this need to be asked, and candidly 
answered, because transport is unlikely to continue to enjoy its position of privi- 
lege in relation to investment funds unless it becomes more efficient in serving 
the needs both of economic and social development. For the proletarian nations 
particularly ‘efficiency’ is likely to be the watchword. 


15. P. Moussa, ‘The Third World in Fragments’, Association News, No. 28, Brussels, 
1947 (E. Wirsing—C.C.E.) pp. 10-15. 
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The upheavals begun in 1970 have not subsided, so speculation on what might 
happen to surface transport is not a very productive enterprise. Some analysis 
of what ought to happen, based on more fundamental and long-range goals of 
economic and social development, may be more to the point. 

Surveys of new transport technologies by both the United Nations and the 
OECD suggest that in most developing countries, traditional forms are likely to 
continue as the main modes of movement. ‘Therefore any radical improvements 
to surface transport, if they are to take place at all, will have to be effected te 
present systems. 


Network orientation and regional trade 

The export orientation of Africa’s surface transport, the lack of inter-territorial 
links have already been described. Given the economic realities of the present 
it is only prudent to re-examine these schemes, particularly the major and 
costly Trans-African transport routes. 

Theoretically the major justification for these routes is to be found in the pro- 
motion of inter-regional trade. Present market sizes in Africa are very small: 
only three states have populations of more than 20 million inhabitants; 25 African 
States have fewer than 5,000,000 inhabitants—in fact that is also the average 
population, and of course incomes are very low. It is argued that ‘the size of the 
market is of fundamental importance for everything related to the industrial 
production. For the unit cost of production varies inversely to the 
productive capacity, and the largest units are those with the lowest production 
costs.”16 

This view not only implicitly supports development through industrialization, 
but also explicitly champions the notion of economies in the scale of production. 
Neither of these can be accepted without equivocation, but this is not the place 
to debate industrialization as a development strategy for Africa. With regard to 
the other notion, Sir Fred Catherwood in a recent lecture!’ said that when he was 
at NEDO he tried to track down the elusive economies of big industry, but con- 
cluded they just didn’t exist, except in the academic mind. He thought the day 
of the giant plant was over and that they would gradually be replaced by smaller, 
more human outfits. (E. F. Schumacher? has mounted a more fundamental 
assault on the necessity for ‘large’ markets as a precondition for economic 
development.) These arguments do not deny the existence of economies of scale, 
only that they can always be presumed to exist. The problem therefore is to 
identify those circumstances in which enlargement of a market and the resultant 
trade might provide a valid justification for investment in transport.2° 


16. Gelineau, op. cit. 

17. New Civil Engineer, 27th February 1975. 

18, E. F. Schumacher, ‘A Question of Size,’ Small is Beautiful. London, Blond & Briggs, 
1973. 

19. Itis not just a question of harmonizing customs regulations, goods tariffs and vehicle 
licensing; more important, difficult and time-consuming is the establishment of com- 
plementary not competing markets. 
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The search for the right circumstances is complicated by the circular nature 
of the relationship between transport and regional trade. Figuratively the trans- 
port planner is saying ‘tell me what you have to transport from A to B and I will 
tell you what it will cost, i.e. what type of system is required’, and is answered 
with the development planner’s question, ‘tell me what the transport from here 
to there will cost and I will tell you what there will be to transport’. Evidence 
that the circularity of this relationship is not fully appreciated can be seen in the 
disagreement that exists over the order in which the barriers to inter-regional 
trade should be removed; in particular whether transport should ‘lead’ or ‘lag’ 
the dismantling of the other obstacles. By their actions in promoting inter- 
regional transport improvements, some of which are actually being constructed 
in advance of complementary trade agreements, the ECA and many individual 
countries feel it should lead, though purely political motives for these actions 
cannot be altogether discounted. Ezenwinginya,*° however, expresses a more 
cautionary viewpoint, ‘that a transport system linking up different parts of a sub- 
region can be successfully established only within a regional framework cannot be 
overstated’. It is necessary to be quite clear: constructing transport links in 
anticipation of regional trade agreements is a return to regarding it as a develop- 
ment catalyst: the degree of speculation involved in such an action can vary 
considerably, but speculative it most definitely is. 

Of course in the best possible worlds ‘lead’ or ‘lag’ questions would not arise: 
changes would be simultaneous. But this rarely happens, and a way must be 
found of co-ordinating investments in transport and all the other concomitants 
necessary to promate regional trade such that the probability of failure, or even of 
mis-timed actions, is reduced to the remotest possibility. 

Gelineau?! offers a very practical solution, which is ‘to provide the industrial 
and agricultural experts with a hypothesis of the re-integration of the African 
market; that is to say, essentially a hypothesis of a new (transport) infrastructure 
and a hypothesis of tariffs. With this data the industrial and agricultural experts 
would be in a position to study the new industrial locations, to verify the com- 
petitive power of the African products, and, finally to propose a complete set 
of new operations that would yield a financial return in the market so reinte- 
grated. Once these proposals had been made, the transport economists could 
then determine: 


(a) the traffic flows that would be generated by these new operations, thus 
testing the justification of the tariff hypothesis; 

(b) and approximate estimate of the social value, thus testing the economic 
justification of the investment in the infrastructure.’ 


The clear suggestion here is for a long-term African transport policy. 


20. Uka Ezenwinyinya, ‘Merits of Integration’, Africa (41), January 1975, pp. 24-4. 
21. Op. cit. 
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Transport policy and inter-modal competition 

Although considerable progress has been made in defining an international 
system of road routes, agreement on the technical characteristics of vehicles 
(axle-loads, gross weights, etc.) is still lacking in most areas. More significant, 
however, is the need for an African policy embracing all forms of surface trans- 
port: road, rail and water, and the regulation of competition between them. 

For the very long distances that inter-regional communications in Africa 
involves, expert opinion agrees that any sensible system of cost-based charging 
is sure to favour rail services in preference to road. This makes it important 
to reverse the present downward spiral in the fortunes of many railways. The 
necessary changes are detailed and have been canvassed lengthily elsewhere. 
Perhaps, however, this process of revitalization would be stimulated by recasting 
purely ‘national’ problems in an ‘African’ framework. There is a certain 
urgency about agreements on problems such as the harmonization of technical 
characteristics—buffer heights, couplings, etc.—so that African states will not 
face insoluble difficulties when the time for interconnections finally comes. 

Arguments favouring railways as the main means for future long-distance 
goods movement are reinforced by considerations arising from the source of 
Africa’s energy. Oil and its products account for 70 per cent or more of the 
total energy consumption of African countries, and with the exception of the 
major producers most are net importers of energy: in 13 countries the reliance 
upon imported energy is clearly total.?? Rail is known to be much more effici- 
ent in its use of energy than road transport. Although opinion differs as to how 
much more efficient, and it clearly varies with every load carried, length of haul, 
etc., it is certainly substantial.” Moreover, in the present state of technical 
knowledge the railway is the only transport system which can work by electri- 
city.” This is particularly important for a continent with vast hydro-electric 
potential. It is estimated that Africa possesses two-fifths of the world’s energy 
capital in this form. 

The increasing importance of energy considerations and the extreme economy 
of water transport—both coastal and inland—could signal renewed interest in 
it as a means of long-distance transport. The difficulty is that given the inherent 
characteristics of waterways in Africa, improvements in navigation will require 
massive hydraulic works. Great hydraulic works (regulating dams, river 
canalization, etc.) are extremely costly and are practically never justified by the 
motive of river navigation improvement alone. But the development of hydro- 
electric power and the prospects of agricultural reclamation by irrigation may 
provide an adequate return on these great works which, incidentally improve, 


22. Ninety-eight per cent or more. Giinter Eich, ‘Current Situation and Problems of 
the Energy Sector in the ACP Countries’, Association News, No. 29, Brussels, 1975 
(E. Wirsing--C.C.E.). 

23. For example, Daniel Vincent (‘The E.D.F.on the Track’, Association News, No. 28, 
Brussels, 1974 (E. Wirsing—C.C.E.) pp. 43-6) states that rail ‘uses only a fifth of the 
energy to carry the same tonnage as the road haulier’. 

24. Zaire already has 850 km of electrified line. 
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the navigability of watercourses. However, as with rail, an essential prerequisite 
is an African policy for the long-term development of water transport so that 
such matters as ship/barge and hence lock sizes, navigation aids and conventions, 
tariffs, etc., will not be enacted individually and therefore, quite likely, 
differently. 


Local transport 

For the majority of people transport is a local problem, and a growing realiza- 
tion among the organizations concerned with development is that it has received 
insufficient attention in the past. The recent tragedy in the Sahelian region 
emphasized the need for land access to all populated areas, Providing 
access only when it can be economically justified will not reduce 
the risk of further tragedies or allow the spread of the social benefits 
of economic growth. Roads are uniquely suited to providing low-cost 
relatively high-density access. But in the past the provision of roads has been 
strongly influenced by economic motives, i.e. they have been seen mainly as a 
means of promoting ‘economic development’, ‘This policy has had two impor- 
tant consequences. Firstly, since development benefits are difficult to forecast, 
there appears to have been a tendency to opt for major route improvements— 
which can usually be credited with user and maintenance savings—trather than 
new road constructions. Thus, as the statistics on road growth showed earlier, 
increasing the density of communications has tended to be sacrificed in favour of 
increasing the quality of the existing system. Secondly, even when new 
‘feeder’, ‘penetration’ or ‘development’ roads have been provided, the standard 
of construction has been such as to provide low user-costs. Hence many 
development routes have demanded relatively high (expensive) engineering 
skills, at least for their design and construction. 

It is not surprising that the provision of access for purely social reasons has up 
till now been regarded as prohibitively expensive: yet the need for very low-cost 
roads purely to provide access is clearly overwhelming, and strangely enough 
their provision makes good economic sense. Research has shown that in pro- 
moting development, of first importance is the existence of a ‘route’; its quality 
is a secondary consideration (i.e. the likely development effect of a 
new route, where none previously existed, is much greater than that due 
to the improvement of existing facilities). It has also shown that, when 
they are not part of a carefully co-ordinated programme of invest- 
ment, our ability to predict the economic and social consequences of building 
new, particularly ‘development’ roads remains primitive. Because this type of 


25. H. S. Thriscutt “(Communications in Africa’, Afr. Target, 1972 5 (2), 24-6) sug- 
gests much less worthy motives: ‘Administrators and politicians would rather have a high 
quality and sophisticated facility to display than a low grade one, which may be perfectly 
adequate for the job it has to do; and the designer knows that an expensive facility which 
is under-utilized is less likely to develop failures than a cheaper one working to capacity, 
no therefore chooses the former in order to reduce the risk of blame being attached 
to s 
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road is a speculative undertaking it is doubtful if they need be built to the stand- 
ards used in the past. It would be more prudent to keep initial route standards 
low until there had been some discernible reaction to their provision: then to 
improve them as needed. 

Such a policy is no more than the “stage construction’ long practised by many 
developing countries. What could be considered new is the suggestion of 
drastically lowering the standard and thereby the cost of the initial stage. 
Furthermore, in areas where economic activities are likely to be marginal for 
some time to come, surely there 1s a case for regarding some road needs as 
purely social investments in the manner of health clinics or schools, etc. 


Labour versus capital intensive construction 

A move towards low-standard high-density road networks might also favour 
the greater use of labour-intensive methods of construction. With the enor- 
mous, and growing, problem of unemployment in all developing countries both 
the International Labour Office and the World Bank have shown a renewed 
interest in the relative merits of labour and capital intensive methods of con- 
struction. The arguments for and against labour-intensive methods have raged 
at least since the ‘new deal’ days of Roosevelt. For developing countries they 
have never been supported by very much evidence of actual field performance. 
However, results from recent studies are not encouraging, they ‘indicate that 
labour-intensive construction techniques traditionally practised in many develop- 
ing countries are not economically competitive with equipment-intensive 
technology’.*® They also noted considerable scope for improvement to the 
methods of managing large labour forces, labour-intensive construction tools 
and technologies, and to the diet and medical condition of the work force. 


Local vehicles 

A greater emphasis on local roads ought logically to be accompanied by a 
re-assessment of local vehicle needs. Transport demands are very varied, but 
most are for the movement of small consignments of goods and people over 
relatively short distances. Curiously, the means for meeting these varied 
demands have never in Africa exhibited the same degree of flexibility asin Asia. 
For example, the bullock cart has been a major component of rural transport in 
India, but due to the combined influence of the tsetse fly and a traditional absence 
of wheel-wrighting skills, animal-drawn vehicles have never prospered in Africa. 
Perhaps now they could! Similarly, the various adaptations of the bicycle and 
motorcycle, for load and passenger carrying, that abound in the East are virtually 
unknown in Africa. 


26. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Development 
Association, ‘Study of the Substitution of Labour and Equipment in Civil Construction: 
Phase II, Final Report.’ Staff Working Paper, No, 172, January 1974 (International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development.) 
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Stimulating transfers of (transport) technology is one of the prime functions 
of the Intermediate Technology Development Group. A second function is to 
try and identify gaps in technology and fill them. For example, in many 
African countries, people perform heroic load-balancing feats on the ubiquitous 
bicycle, but there appears never to have been any serious attempt until now to 
actually design it for goods carriage. Stuart Wilson of the Oxford University 
Engineering Laboratory, and an ITDG member, is pioneering prototype 
vehicles in this field. He has also drawn attention to the load carrying potential 
of the original ‘Chinese-Wheelbarrow’, which suitably adapted could have 
several off-the-road uses. 

There are likely to many vehicle optima in the transport demand spectrum. 
The task for future research is to define them and in doing so to remember that 
more complex does not necessarily mean better: maybe just more expensive. The 
future of surface transport in Africa is no different in principle from that of any 
other part of the world. Itis simply a question of a better matching of transport 
demand and supply. 


AMBIGUITIES IN THE MALAWIAN POLITICAL 
TRADITION 


M. L. CHANOCK 


‘John said, this case stands the same as that of a Mr John Brown... “ Let us then strike 
a blow and die” for our blood will surely mean something at last.’ 
(G. S. Mwase describing John Chilembwe’s rebellion) 


‘Unity, Loyalty, Obedience and Discipline’, 
(The ‘four cornerstones’ of the Malawi Congress Party) 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE 1s to loox at the ideological formulations which 
followed the imposition of European political authority over Malawi (Nyasaland) 
and the cultural and economic changes which accompanied it, and to try to 
illustrate the growth through time of a Malawian political culture. Malawian 
politics has a ‘revolutionary tradition’ encompassing the Chilembwe revolt of 
1915 on the one hand and the period after the Second World War on the other, 
when politics was dominated by the question of closer association with 
Southern Rhodesia which provoked a determined, widespread and successful 
reaction against white political authority. Yet the fact of growing resistance 
to alien rule is not the only remarkable feature of the colonial period. The depth 
of Malawian acculturation to the values of their rulers over a period of some 
seventy years is also clearly of significance. Virtually all political, cultural and 
economic life involved coming to terms with the white world, to which, in 
varying degrees, adjustments had to be made. Where men situated themselves 
between the African past and the white colonial present was basic to the forma- 
tion of their political attitudes. In Malawi with its history of intense missionary 
effort and its position on the periphery of white Southern Africa, consideration 
of the relationship of the tensions of acculturation to the formulation of political 
attitudes must be an ingredient in the study of political history. 

It is not unusual for a conquest situation to produce disaffection and a 
generalized nostaligia for the old order. The old days, however, soon became 
idealized, with different groups drawing from them, and stressing differing 
values which were supposed to be inherent in them. To the ‘traditional’ 
authorities—chiefS and headmen—the past often meant an idealized stability 
and a world in which their authority had been firm and unchallenged, whereas 
the younger intellectuals after the Second World War perceived a past of 
idealized equality and an authority resting upon mutual consent. Both groups 
were prepared to base the values of the political future upon the values of the 
past, though their views of the past did not coincide. The bulk of the political 
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nation lay between them. The educated men who had reached adulthood 
during the first forty years of the twentieth century, the heyday of colonialism, 
were far less confident about African values. Those who were socially mobile 
by virtue of their knowledge of Christianity and mastery of education had a 
lesser vested interest in a golden age of traditional authority. Their claim to 
social and political leadership was often asserted against ‘traditional’ leaders and 
against white rulers, and was fundamentally based upon a claimed capacity 
to be successfully ‘white’. 

The role which the ‘traditional’ authorities sought for themselves in the 
post-conquest political situation was built upon the continued acceptance of 
the hereditary principle and resistance to changes in existing social institutions. 
In contrast, the first generation of ‘new men’ tended to a large degree to accept 
the values and goals of the white rulers, and desired that this acceptance should 
be taken at face value by white society. As time went on the mission products, 
who were by virtue of their education open also to other ideological influences, 
formulated a sharper political protest when exposed to new political pressures. 
Another avenue to a more forcible protest was religious independency. Because 
it was based upon chiliastic interpretations of European religion which height- 
ened anticipations of the coming of a new world, both religious and secular, it 
could lead to intense bitterness when these expectations were frustrated. In 
addition the acceptance of an imported revelation when amalgamated as it often 
was with cultural conservatism, produced a dimension of assertion which was 
more confident than that of the adherents of the mission churches. Finally there 
was the response of those who were neither politically displaced nor politically 
acculturated by the white presence. Political disaffection did exist widely in 
the rural areas and was based not upon cultural ambiguities but economic ones: 
the desire both to escape from colonial economic pressures and to be enriched 
from the new economic opportunities which the system provided.! 


The politics of hierarchy 
No satisfactory account yet exists of the political adjustment made by the 
‘traditional’ rulers, the chiefs and headmen, during the colonial period. Once 


1. This article is intended as a contribution to the already rich literature on Malawian 
politics which is dominated by G. Shepperson and T. Price, Independent African (Edin- 
burgh, 1958). See also J. McCracken, ‘African Politics in twentieth century Malawi’ 
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the initial military resistance to conquest, put up largely by Yao and Ngoni, 
was crushed, this leadership had to adjust itself to a new political situation. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that enquiry into the adjustment that was made should 
have been unfashionable at a time when the antecedents of the leaders of the 
independence movement were being carefully dissected and displayed, and when 
analysis of the interplay between chiefs and headmen and the machinery of 
colonial administration seemed to be a colonialist concern. Those who had 
been in positions of authority had, after conquest or annexation, good reason to 
be hostile to the new rulers. But as the machinery of colonial rule appeared to 
be increasingly willing to recognize their pre-eminent position in the African 
community and to rely upon them for co-operation, there was also obvious 
opportunity for the preservation of position and for the creation of new power 
in the face of challenging groups produced by the new political environment. 
The traditional leaders, however, faced not only towards the white rulers but 
also towards their own communities. Once ultimate authority and intimidating 
prestige had passed to the Boma, what would be the attitude of Africans to their 
former leaders, and how far, and for how long, would they continue to be 
accepted as leaders and spokesmen of Africans vis a vis the Boma? Historical 
focus has been on the inroads made into traditional authority by the missions, 
education, migration and the rise of alternative leadership but what was left 
of authority, what areas it covered, by whom it was acknowledged and for 
what reasons, remains to be fully explored. 

I do not intend here to attempt to assess the extent of the survival of tra- 
ditional authority and leadership; my purpose is only to underline the question 
as an important part of the environment of Malawian politics after the estab- 
lishment of British rule. It was important not only for the old rulers but also 
for the ‘new man’ whose own assertions had to take into account both chiefs 
and government, and for the population at large, which even in areas in which 
subject groups conquered during the nineteenth century had been ‘liberated’ 
by European conquest, was slow to abandon allegiances to old rulers. Where 
allegiances did change, movements against chiefs often took the form of alterna- 
tive claims being advanced to chiefly pesitions, and the ‘new men’ took part in 
and organized such campaigns.” ‘Traditional’ politics was thus important to 
both old and new. It was not an assertion directed against the totality of the 
colonial power structure, but one which sought to find within it a place for the 
old authorities which accorded with their former dignity. 

What this former dignity was, was a question of political claim and not of 
fact. Though in 1912 the colonial administration had given a role to the 
traditional authorities it was not one with which they were satisfied. In the 
period between 1912 and the introduction of ‘Indirect Rulé’ in 1933 traditional 
authorities were constantly making greater claims to power, and were justifying 


2. See Strike a Blow and Die, edited by R. Rotberg (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), for 
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these claims on the basis that this power had existed in the past. Furthermore 
the comparative wealth of the traditional leaders within their communities 
declined as migrants and mission graduates enriched themselves and this added 
to the tendency of chiefs and headmen to compensate by asserting their status. 
The result was the development of a politics of hierarchy. The chiefs and 
headmen would acknowledge the special position of the Boma if the Boma 
would make sure that the people acknowledged the special position of the 
chiefs. ‘There was thus an insistence by the chiefs upon the retention of their 
judicial powers which were essential to the maintenance of any of their authority, 
and a willingness by the Boma to recognize these powers which white officials 
could in any case not effectively exercise. 

The Northern Native Associations, which were representative of the tra- 
ditional leaders as well as of the ‘new men’, gave a good deal of attention to the 
chiefs’ judicial claims. In 1929, for example, the West Nyasa Association 
supported the view that the chiefs should have jurisdiction over all cases except 
murder, which was put forward in a memorandum by its president, Chief 
Marenga.® Added to this was the great concern shown by both the West 
Nyasa and Momberas Associations at what they saw as the decline in moral 
behaviour. Views held regarding proper and acceptable moral conduct are 
often good pointers to political ideology, and are better indicators still of the way 
in which people are reacting to social change. The West Nyasa Association 
told the Assistant Governor in 1925 that 


‘Regarding Divorce, Adultery, Fornication etc. . . the complaint is great 
among the natives, that the country grows very wicked, due to inadequate 
penal satisfaction against above mentioned vices so that as a result most of the 
grown up men and young men have been encouraged to do them with im- 
punity.”4 


The meetings of the Momberas Association likewise reflected continuous 
concern over moral decline—a concern exemplified by their nostalgic invocation 
of a time when the immorality was curbed by powerful authority. In 1929 
the Association accompanied its request for the installation of an Ngoni Para- 
mount Chief with the observation that ‘In olden days, especially in Zwangedaba’s 
time, if man and woman were found guilty of adultery they were both punished 
by death.” 

Formal western education (or greater experience of western culture) made 
little difference in this context. Members of the Southern Province Association 
also recalled, with apparent approval, the days of heavy punishment for adultery, 
and complained bitterly about the lightness with which European magistrates 


3. National Archives of Malawi $1/2065/19 9/2/29. All archival references are to the 
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4, Ibid. 8/1/25. 
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treated such cases. Both chiefs and ‘new men’ alike showed considerable 
anxiety over the pace of social change, and this anxiety expressed itself in a 
falling back on first principles, which could be either familiar customs, or the 
foreign Bible, and the treating of these principles as rigid and immutable codes 
of conduct, preferably strictly enforced. In times of disaffection the gap be- 
tween these principles and the conditions cf rzal life could be blamed upon the 
colonial régime, but though the resultent politics might be anti-colonial the 
premises were conservative. 

And while the principles of social conduct were jealously emphasized, so too 
was the acceptance of hierarchy. ‘Traditional’ politics, based upon the heredi- 
tary principle, had been aristocratic, ard it was in this environment that the 
first Christian generation had grown up. In his statement to the Commission 
of Enquiry into the Chilembwe rising the Rev. Stephen Kundecha, one of the 
first Malawian ordained ministers of the Church of Scotland, showed clearly a 
continued attachment to this hierarchical political world: not a hierarchy of 
white and black but one in which distinctions were made between white and 
white and black and black. Among African grievances against the colonial 
order, said Kundecha, was ‘Their want of different, definite proper arrange- 
ments of respect of their superiors’, and they desired that respect should be 
accorded ‘. . . in a very different manner according to their different standards of 
people’.? No wonder that John Chitembwe, the standard bearer of anti- 
colonial revolt, thought it important to claim that the Yao prefix Che ‘. . . means 
Prince. My father is a King.”® 


The politics of respectibility 

Both old leaders and new shared certain general attitudes, especially with 
regard to the high value placed upon status and authority. The transition from 
old men to new could be achieved without changing attitudes towards the 
respect due to leaders. As J. B. C. Mkandawire has observed with reference 
to the Northern Ngoni: 


. in the pre-missionary and early missionary days it paid one to be called 
an Ngoni by culture. Ngoni or Nzgoni-tsm was an important thing for a 
person to have. It raised a person’s status by being well honoured. But 
when Christianity was established it was the latter which raised the status 
of a person. Christian teachers were then well feared and honoured.’® 


6. $1/3263/23, 21/11/25. 

7. Quoted in G. Shepperson, ‘The Place of Jchn Chilembwe in Malawian Historio- 
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The Momberas Native Association, formed in January 1920, and made up of an 
amalgam of both new and old leaders, expressed clearly the joint ideology of its 
membership when it proclaimed that the Association aimed at ‘. . . making 
people understand the necessity and value of order’, and ‘the value of indus- 
trious labour . . . in short the value of civilization as against ignorance, laziness, 
disloyalty and anarchy’.*® Six years later the Association wrote that it was 


*, .. well aware that where idleness, pride, disobedience, false independence 
and negligence of all useful occupation is strongly rooted, there is an impossi- 
bility of real progress.’ 


This distillation of Ngoni authoritarianism and missionary puritanism, which 
was added to the distrust of social change illustrated above, was also combined 
with an acceptance of the European version of the colonial purpose. “The 
natives’, said the Association, ‘are being brought up from darkness to light by 
the Europeans.” Even Clements Kadalie, who later became in South Africa 
the most socialist of Malawi’s political exiles, described his attitude as a boy of 
sixteen to being made the second master in a school: 


r 


‘I was of royal blood and was brighter than the head teacher, who belonged 
to an ordinary family... I refused to take orders from the head teacher, whom 
I looked upon not as my equal educationally, while inherently he belonged to 
an inferior class. ’1? 


Kadalie’s claim to distinction was based upon an adherence to hereditary 
differences (even though he was a Tonga, amongst whom these were weak) 
combined with the mastery of European knowledge. 

Other associations showed strands of similar views. The Blantyre branch of 
the Southern Association told the new Governor in 1930 that ‘. . . the savage 
life that had prevailed in the old days in this country has been abolished, civiliza- 
tion has taken its place.” The outlook of the Momberas Association was 
contradictory. On the one hand the members felt that moral behaviour was 
better in the past, while on the other, they rejected the same past as uncivilized, 
adopting European criteria in doing so. The attitudes of the Southern Associa- 
tions were also ambiguous: at times they were glad that the past was gone, and 
at times they looked back to it with nostalgia. They also saw themselves as a 
group which was separate from the old leadershitp—as they told the government 
in 1931, when protesting against the District Council (which represented tra- 
ditional leadership) being put in the way of communication between the associa- 
tion and the government: ‘A District Council and an Association are distinct, 
one conservative, and the other progressive .. .’, though, they added, ‘both are 
10. $1/210/20. 

11. $1/1365/24, 27/5/26; $1/210/20, 26-7/8/21. 
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working for the good of the country.’ The Central Province Association, 
which was the most disaffected of the inter-war associations, displayed a similar 
ambiguity. It defended itself against the disfavour of the government by 
claiming to be made up of ‘the leaders of Christianity and civilization’ in the 
community, and was also capable of issuing a general warning to the government 
that ‘. . . the effect of inability through any cause to make the Law good is to 
loosen all authority.” Conservatism regarding order, even in the colonial 
situation, was combined with an acceptance of the European definition of 
civilization. 

Perhaps one of the best indications of the ethos of the majority of the ‘new 
men’ between the wars can be found in the published memoirs of Lewis Bandawe 
who was educated at the Blantyre Mission, and who pursued a career first in 
mission education and then in the civil service which culminated in his being 
the first Malawian to receive the MBE, and who was, as well, a political activist 
in the early African National Congress and an outspoken opponent of the Central 
African Federation. Bandawe writes of the great impression made by the 
mission in its early days: the Azungu (Europeans), he says were looked upon as 
‘wonderful and wise people’, while the mission ‘. . . was regarded as a paradise 
in those early years.” The impression which the mission made upon Bandawe 
led him to take its view of the past at face value, and to reject the pre-mission 
period in emphatic terms. He refers to the period as ‘those primitive days’, 
and writes “My parents were heathens. I was born and brought up in primitive 
conditions and surroundings...’ In general he depicts the old days as times 
of pointless violence which were changed with the arrival of the mission which 
brought education to ‘those ignorant people’. And while he rejected the past 
Bandawe absorbed a replacement set of attitudes from his mission education. 
He was taught not only about Christian religion, but absorbed the whole of the 
Protestant ethic. At the mission he learned ‘... how to read the Bible, how to 
work hard and be honest, how a man should treat a wife.’ In the conclusion 
of his autobiography he sums up: ‘I have devoted the whole of my life to 
Christian teaching. I have always tried to practise good behaviour and to 
exercise self-control.’ A sober church goer yet a political oppositionist, a 
hard-working and admiring product of the European system yet a campaigner 
for independence, Bandawe’s attitudes are a good illustration of the politics of 
respectability. 

Like Bandawe in his basic attitudes was his father-in-law, Joseph Bismark, 
a pillar of the Blantyre Mission and also one of Blantyre’s earliest and most 


14. Ibid. 13/6/31. 
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successful businessmen. Bismark summed up his own view of the advent of 
colonial rule as follows: 


“The whole of my time spent in Nyasaland is from its beginning when the 
first missionaries came into this country while it was still wild, uncivilized, 
with tribal wars, slavery, etc., etc., until today when things have changed and 
peace is reigning through the British rule under the Union Jack.*?’ 


Both men were cut off from their former backgrounds, and spent their lives in 
the Protectorate’s main town face to face with the completely confident culture 
of their rulers. They accepted that white civilization was superior to African, 
but that Africans could in time raise themselves to the level of Europeans. 
There was also an element of gradualism, akin to that of Booker Washington’s, 
as expressed by H. E. Mielemba in 1909. He told the opening meeting of the 
Negro Industrial Union, an association of would-be African businessmen, 
grouped around John Chilembwe, in a speech which drew directly on Washing- 
ton, that Africans must work ‘quietly, patiently, and doggedly’ in order to 
create ‘visible, tangible, indisputable . . . products and signs of civilization’.*® 


The politics of assertion 

In certain circumstances the new leaders did develop a political style which 
went beyond acceptance of colonial values and goals. Many formulated their 
aspirations and frustrations in the rhetoric of non-Biblical outside influences 
and they were capable of clashing sharply with their colonial rulers. In place 
of a desire gradually to work up towards European standards which characterized 
the politics of respectability, there could appear a perception of and protest 
against the gross material and status inequalities of the colonial situation. This 
was inherent in John Chilembwe’s letter to the Nyasaland Times of November 
1914, in which he contrasted ‘. . . rich men, bankers, titled men, storekeepers, 
farmers and landlords’ with ‘. . . the poor Africans who have nothing to own in 
this present world ...7° The stresses of war tend to provoke reflections on 
ultimate political realities, and the Second World War produced a similar 
response: as Eliot Khoza recalled, the chiefs were asked to send men to fight 
for freedom, 


‘But when all the chiefs heard this began asking themselves what kind of 
freedom those Europeans talked about because since our people started dying 
in 1914, it was only the Europeans who remained rich. ’*° 


17. This was written in 1932. See ‘A Brief History of Joseph Bismark by Himself’, 
earth Government Department of Antiquities Occasional Papers, No. 1, November 
1969. 
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The Rev. Y. S. Mwase, one of the early Livingstonia graduates, who was later 
to form not only his own church, but also an independent educational society,” 
developed—in the course of his complaints about the treatment of labour—a 
type of Christian socialism based not only upon the Bible but also, as the 
disapproving Provincial Commissioner put it, ^. . . copied from other sources 
probably socialistic or communistic . . . [which] are not applicable to the labour 
and living conditions of natives of this Protectorate at the present time.” 
Nevertheless, Mwase apparently found socialist formulations as applicable as 
Christian ones. In his repeated protests atout the inadequacy of wages, he 
juxtaposed the assertion that ‘... the wages of a working man should be the 
first charge and the reward of capital should always be second’, with a warning 
that an underpaid man was ‘. . . not easily accessible to the message of God’s 
grace’, He described wage employment in the conditions of the West Nyasa 
district in 1929 as ‘slavery in disguise’, and ‘exploitation of the native’.*8 

Entailed in the perception of basic material inequalities was a tendency to 
attack the ideology of colonial Christianity as masking the reality of the situation. 
Y. S. Mwase complained that mission teachers exploited the villagers economi- 
cally, and added darkly that ‘. . . self engrossment or monopolism in matters 
which are communal is an outrage against the community . . . ecclesiastics stand 
in the way of real progress. Priest ridden community does not prosper.’*4 
His brother, G. S. Mwase, was more cynical: good preaching, he wrote, 


*, .. gives a person confidence for the reward of Heaven. But who can tell 
of this Heavenly reward? ... if you ask a child today, what does he expect to 
receive from heaven, . . . he will elocuently say that, reward and gifts from 
God. And if you ask him, how big. long, wide or heavy is the reward or 
gifts ? he will never reply that.’*® 


While a feeling of powerlessness led some traditional leaders to emphasize 
the existence of authority in pre-colonial societies, a perception of inequality 
could lead to a search for different elements in the past, as could the new men’s 
uneasiness about, and attempts to adjust to, social change. There was a search 
for social stability, though with less stress cn authority and an idealizing of 
communalism. Daniel Malekebu, who re-opened John Chilembwe’s Providence 
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Industrial Mission, though he accepted the superiority of Christian civilization, 
had a rather more favourable view of the pre-Christian past than did either 
Bismark or Bandawe. For Malekebu ‘. . . a heathen African is simply a diamond 
in the rough. In his head there is a casket of locked up possibilities... Only 
and only the key of Salvation is needed to open it.’ And among the ‘famous 
and progressive Yao tribe’ there was lived the ‘Communistic or co-operative 
life . . . All work for each other and each works for all... all over Africa we 
practise the golden rule rather than preach it.”*® ‘The Central Province Associa- 
tion, expressing in its anxiety that the government was planning to alienate 
more land to whites, invoked a view of a stable past: ‘the home life of the black- 
man at its best is moral and healthy, bound to the wholesome land. . .”*’ 

Levi Mumba, a man of country-wide prominence in the Native Associations, 
one of the leaders in the formation of a national African political movement in 
Malawi, and in many ways an archetypal ‘new man’, complained bitterly of the 
social disintegration which had resulted from the European presence: 


‘The European came with his individualism and thrust it on the native. If 
there is any one thing, more than all others which has changed and spoiled 
a primitive people with no education for guidance, it is this individualism. 
I hate individualism, because it has suddenly torn the son from the father, 
or one man from another. ’?® 


Mumba described the role of family and clan heads, headmen and councillors in 
the workings of a harmonious traditional communalism, and attacked the 
colonial legal system for contributing to its breakdown. ‘So we see’, he 
concluded, ‘that freedom and justice which was supposed would result from 
the disintegration of tribal communal life has not yet been achieved.’ 
Inequalities in the administration of law led to a particularly angry assertion 
by the status conscious evolué group. The secular ideology of colonialism was 
taken over and used to provide a basis for an assertion of equality, the Central 
Province Association, for example, observing: ‘Because of wonder and knowing 
that justice has no respection of race, colour or language, we appeal that Magis- 
trates in Courts of Justice should work at laws of the Court and not only at their 
discretion.’ Mumba called for magistrates who would ‘. . . break through 
the barrier of race prejudice . . . and show that really in the British Empire 
everybody is equal before the law.” The use of the proclaimed morality of 
the rulers to show up their shortcomings is hardly unusual, but it was not cyni- 
cally done and a large part of political debate in Malawi was conducted in these 
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terms.°° This ideological conversion was paralleled in the religious sphere by 
the independent churches. 


The politics of independency 

Although even a summary of the extensive literature on religious independency 
in Central Africa is beyond the scope of this article, certain elements of inde- 
pendency are relevant in the context of the ambiguous relationship of African 
Christians to their past.*4 Independency reflected the political attitudes of 
large numbers of people; in many cases it was based upon a conscious rejection 
of the colonial relationship in that it was a revolt against the most prominent 
institution in colonial Malawi, namely the white man’s church with its strangle- 
hold over the means to improvement. Independency could cater for the aspira- 
tions of the would-be élite to take its religious, educational and political fate into 
its own hands, and for those of a larger group who wished to join in enjoyment 
of the promises made by the colonial religion, fulfilment of which they expected 
with apocalyptic suddenness. From one point of view independency was an 
assertion of equality, but it should be stressed that often this assertion was based 
upon a claim to equality with white Christians precisely because of African 
acceptance of the revelations of white Christianity. As Charles Domingo put 
it: ‘We Africans are able to manage our power handed over to us by God. We 
are equal in mind with the white fellows.’ Perhaps the ultimate logic of this 
attitude is illustrated by a letter sent by J. C. Kaziputa, a Malawian living in 
Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia, to his chief at home in Nkheta Kota. The 
Watchtower in Zambia, he wrote, told him to spread the message that after the 
arrival of the Americans in Central Africa, ‘. . . we shall fight with the white 
people, and after that the white people will go back to Europe and then we shall 
be changed into white colour as white people and their ruling power shall be 
30. Mumba, Administration of Justice. Throughout the struggle against closer union 
with the South, Malawians invoked the trusteeship version of colonialism. As Chief 
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taken by us.’ On a more mundane level educational revolt was usually linked 
to a desire to obtain the offerings of white education more rapidly. 

Independency could also look to things African. African pastors at the 
Livingstonia Mission, who later broke away from the white church, defended 
African dances against presbyterian puritanism. The most striking example 
of this is perhaps the African National Church founded by, among others, 
Levi Mumba, Robert Sambo and Simeon Mkandawire in Karonga in 1929, 
which gives important insights into the political as well as the religious outlook 
of some of the most representative of the ‘new men’. ‘Africa’, wrote the 
founders, ‘is in need of a church, that would correspond with her God given 
customs and manners.’ The Christian Church in Africa, they continued, should 
have brought 


‘, .. Christ and education in such a way as to fit in with the customs and 
manners of the people and not that it should impose on the Africans the 
unnecessary and impracticable methods of the European countries such as 
having one wife, etc., which have no biblical authority.’ 


Though this reads rather like a dispassionate analysis of the problems of mission 
Christianity, it surely also represents the feeling of men who were at the same 
time religious, and deeply concerned with the strains in the social fabric brought 
about by colonial rule, the consequent decline of the old religions and the failure 
of the mission churches to provide a substitute ‘cement’ for the maintenance of 
morality. Religion, they wrote, was an essential component of human life, 
and men therefore, should not be nominal members of a church with alien 
rules: ‘The aim of this Church is the uplifting of the African mass . . .’, including 
old people, polygamists, etc., ‘. . . to try to restore an atmosphere of a deeply, 
naturally religious life as prevailed in the days of long ago.” The governance 
of the Church was to be ‘. . . according to European methods, that is to say 
shall have buildings for worship, hold conferences and councils, and keep 
proper records of its proceedings, funds, etc.” By an adoption of the outer 
shell of European methods the founders sought to render themselves respect- 
able, and so distinguish the Church from other independent movements which 
were regarded by the white churches and the Boma alike as not only dangerous 
but ludicrous. This outer shell was re-inforced by provisions for membership 
which show a perfect confounding of old and new. Members were to be 
*,.. people of good character according to native traditions, laws and customs as 
contained in the first five books of the Christian bible, whether polygamists or 
not... our guide for discipline being the ten commandments.” Here the 


33. NN 1/20/3; and see also Hooker, Witnesses and Watchtower. Kaziputa did not 
accept the Watchtower message. If this was one way of expressing an intense desire 
for the fruits of the new order, spiritual and material, another could be the total rejection 
of the reality of European power. See Meebelo, Reaction, p. 142, for the belief thar 
Europeans did not make cloth which could be obtained from God by prayer, and that 
guns emitted water not bullets. 

34. For note 34, see next page. 
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problem of the tension between old and new was resolved by an assertion of 
the compatibility, indeed the identity, of the new morality and the old. Inde- 
pendent Christians could resolve the conflict of adopting the new religion by 
asserting its moral compatibility with the old, and at the same time could reject 
colonial political relationships on the basis of the ‘identical’ moralities. 


Rural politics 

The responses of the leadership groups to some extent all exhibited an 
ambiguous stance towards the impact of colonialism, but these were small 
groups, and their political attitudes must be placed within a wider context. 
The rural discontent which erupted after 1946 had its roots in the pre-war 
period and, in terms of the numbers of persons involved, was the major strand 
of political experience in the country. By far the majority in the country at any 
time were resident agriculturalists, not migrants, and were not exposed to mis- 
sion education or in European employment.*® The new colonial world offered to 
these farmers the opportunity to grow cash crops for the Imperial market, and 
they were therefore not only political subjects, but were also part of the imperial 
economic world. Neither of the twc chief cash crops cultivated before the 
second world war needed significant technological adjustments, nor did their 
cultivation lead to the emergence of a class of peasant proprietors, but discontent 
with marketing arrangements and prices did lead to considerable ferment. 

In its attempt to avoid exposing growers to unfair marketing the government 
itself stepped in as the buyer of the cotton crop, taking over responsibility for 
grading, weighing, purchase and subsequent sale. But prices were still un- 
stable, and the government, by becoming the buyer, itself now appeared to be 
responsible, in the growers’ eyes, for price fluctuations. This had immediate 
political repercussions. When prices fell in 1921 the deep disappointment of 
farmers was reported from all over the cotton growing areas.°* The Director 
of Agriculture reported in 1921 that iz was difficult for government officers to 
encourage cotton production because they could give no idea of the price the 
growers would receive. If the price turned out to be lower than that of the 
previous year, growers would ‘. . . feel aggrieved and will even believe that the 


34. NN 1/20/3. The beliefs and the constitution of the African National Church are 
printed in full in Wilson, Communal Rituals, pp. 191-4, as is the general confession com- 
posed by one of the pastors, Robert Sambo. as an alternative to the Ten Commandments. 
One of the articles reads ‘ Africa is the land of our forefathers. We have damaged her with 
our new ways, by leaving all the ways of our fathers, ways which gave peace to the country, 
Father.’ See also R. L. Wishlade, Sectarianism, pp. 47-8, for a description of the ‘ Calici 
ca Makolo’, the Church of the Ancestors, which stressed the need to retain ‘ways of the 
ancestors’. Among the texts used for sermons were Deuteronomy 23:7 ‘Remember the 
days of the old, consider the years of many generations, ask thy father and he will show 
thee, ask the elders and they will tell thee.’ 

35. See M. L. Chanock, ‘The Political Economy of Tnidesetident Agriculture in Colonial 
Malawi’, Journal of Social Science, 1, 1972. For figures see Report of a Committee to 
Enquire into Emigrant Labour (Zomba, 1935). 

36. Chanock, ‘Independent Agriculture’. 
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Resident has broken faith with them.’*’? Price stabilization was therefore 
necessary to avoid the odium of poor prices falling on the government. In 
1923 an agreement was reached with the British Cotton Growers Corporation, 
which provided for the advance fixing of prices each year; this agreement was 
the basis for the subsequent cotton boom.*® 

In the tobacco growing areas of the Central Region similar marketing problems 
developed in the 1920s, and in 1926 the government intervened in the highly 
sensitive area of marketing and thus became politically responsible, as the growers 
saw it, for changes in prices. In the first year of government regulation the 
British market was over-supplied, and consequently 30 per cent of the African 
crop in the region was unsold, and the price was lower than it had been the 
previous year.3® From this time on the growers’ grievances were rife and the 
government’s attempts to explain the ‘law of supply and demand’ had no appeal. 
The District Officers found that ‘.. . it was almost impossible to make [growers] 
believe that [they] were not being cheated and complaints were numerous and 
bitter.”"4° By 1929 hostility was such that the Tobacco Board’s advisers were 
being driven from the fields by the growers." 

These were also years in which the impact of rising prices were a matter of 
concern to the population of the Protectorate, and there was acute awareness 
that money rewards for work were inadequate in the face of post-war inflation. 
In 1919 it was reported that ‘... natives are not satisfied with the small advance 
in wages when they see the enormous increase in the price of cloth and other 
native goods at the stores."“* This feeling was exacerbated when cash crop 
prices fell. By 1922 it was estimated that the income received by a cotton 
grower had only a quarter of the purchasing value it had before the war.* 
In 1921 the Momberas Association complained about the high prices in the 
stares in terms which reflected a feeling of helplessness in a situation in which all 
economic power seemed to lie with the European. European goods, it said, 
were ‘fixed’ in price: African produce was ‘left at the mercy of the buyers’. 
In 1925 the Association revived its complaint, recalling that in 1921 they had 
been told that nothing could be done: 

‘The natives are not satisfied . . . [they] look to his Excellency the Governor, 

their real father, who can raise his voice to speak with the traders .. .’, and 

they asked ‘.. . whether the Government... cannot find out a special store, 
provided by the Government where goods can be bought, at lesser prices, 
by the natives. "#4 


37. Department of Agriculture Report, 1921. 

38. For details of the agreement see $1/1702/21. 

39. See Chanock, New Men 

40, S1/566/29. 

41. See for example, Fort Manning District Book, April 1929. 

42. $§1/1041/19. The price of white calico, the major item of purchase, had increased 
from 3d to 9d per yard during the war. 

43. H.C. Sampson, The Existing Conditions of Cotton Cultivation in Nyasaland (n.p.), 
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Throughout the decade concern at prices and wages was reported from all 
districts, and in 1929 the Western Nyasa Association pointedly remarked that 
‘Since the War the cost of living has been very high now, but the wages of the 
labouring classes are stationary in Nyasaland only,.’* 

In 1930 the bottom fell out of the cotton market in Britain. The effects of 
the slump in Malawi were severe, and growers were quick to protest. As a 
typical report read: ‘I think that the Government will, in the minds of the 
natives be held entirely responsible for what they will call this treachery. ’46 
Incomes dropped by more than half, though production in many places had 
doubled. Confrontations took place et cotton markets where growers refused 
to sell their crops at the prices that the buyers were offering. The effects were 
not confined to the cotton growers; in the Blantyre area men lost their jobs, 
maize producers found themselves without buyers, and shopkeepers failed. 

The discontents and protests of the majority centred around prices and 
incomes rather than slights to dignity, claims to self-management or apocalyptic 
expectations. Yet even these factors were not entirely separable. In the 
colonial situation the developing economic expectations of all sections of local 
society could not be fulfilled. The colonial system had imposed many onerous 
burdens and restrictions but at first had seemed at least to offer increased 
wealth. When expectations were frastrated, political distrust of the alien 
world which appeared to control prices and rewards erupted. The anger of 
the growers can be traced through the 1930s culminating in the reaction to 
tobacco prices falling to their lowest ever level in 1937, when, to express their 
discontent, growers emptied their baskets on the roads and set fire to their 
crops.47 Yet price fluctuations alone do not explain the rural reaction. Of the 
agricultural Mang’anja and Chewa it was often remarked that they preferred 
working on their own fields, even for lower incomes, to working for Europeans. 
Difficulties in the way of cash cropping, therefore, meant pressures on the 
preservation of an independent way of life and this too was reflected in the rural 
reaction. Among the ‘new men’ there was a growing desire for economic 
independence which was also easily frustrated.4® Even a successful ‘new man’ 
could never match the wealth of the Europeans, and resentment at this appar- 
ently perpetual ‘gap’ was great. 


The politics of ambiguity 
It has often been observed that the leaders of anti-colonial protest were 
‘marginal men’. Shepperson and Price comment on the participants in 


45. §1/956/30. 

46. $1/601/32. 

47. R. M. Antill, ‘A History of the Native Grown Tobacco Industry of Nyasaland’, 
Nyasaland Agricultural Quarterly Journal, July 1945, p. 56. 

48, Chanock, New Men, and ‘Independent Agriculture’. Consider in this context 
the Watchtower message in Northern Rhodesia ‘. .. God will hear our prayer and will 
clear all Europeans back to England, and everything will be ours, we will be as rich as 
they are.” Meebelo, Reaction, p. 513. 
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Chilembwe’s revolt that ‘. . . they wanted both to destroy and to preserve’, 
and occupied a ‘position on the bridge of transition between ways of life which 
had neither traditions nor prospects in common.”*® In this position people 
sought to rationalize the conflict between the different ‘ways of life’ and to 
reconcile them. In adjusting to the fundamental fact of the coming of white 
power there were no simple oppositions of conservatism or acceptance of change, 
or of resistance and collaboration. There were very different attitudes to the 
meaning of the conquest. Over much of the country there was acceptance 
that what had happened had been a ‘liberation’ and a salvation from perpetual 
warfare. In a comment on ‘The Slavery of Olden Times’, one chief reproved 
youths for their ignorance of 


*, .. the olden days. There was much trouble in the land. It was lucky 
that the Europeans came so that you find men here. If they had not come 
there would be no-one here. The war spread here, it spread far and wide 
and of your elders there were none left alive.’®® 


The dominant tradition of Livingstone the Liberator was, of course, prominent 
in colonial and mission education and it found acceptance among the first 
generation of ‘new men’. As the Rey. Hanock M. Phiri, founder of the 
African Methodist Church, put it, ‘He found people enslaving one another, 
selling one another to the Arabs and this practice he was totally against it. 
He freed all those whom he found. . .**4 Among the mission educated, and 
where there were memories of pre-colonial subjection, there was a long-lasting 
acceptance of the colonial view of the conquest. It was therefore difficult to 
affirm a value system, counter to that of colonialism, which was based upon pre- 
colonial experience. The Ngoni view of the past was slightly different and made 
such an affirmation easier. They objected to the fact that the whites had judged 
them to be as ‘savage, ignorant and heathen’ as the rest of the population, and 
explained their dislike of the conquest on the basis that the Ngoni mission had 
been similar to that of the white men in that they had brought centralization, 
proper laws and more moral behaviour, and that this process had been inter- 
rupted by the colonial conquest. But this view of Ngoni politics provided a basis 
for an affirmation of the compatability of the African past and the authoritarian 
colonial present rather than for a rejection of colonial values. 


49. Shepperson and Price, Independent African, p. 400. 

50. Lilongwe District Notebook No. 1, Masala’s Autobiography. 

51. Dept. of Antiquities, interview with H. M. Phiri at Kasungu, April 1969, 

52. M. Read, ‘The Ngoni and Western Education’, in Colonialism in Africa, Vol. ITI, 
edited by V. Turner (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 354-6. Note a Tumbuka version by S. 
Nyirenda, ‘History of the Tumbuke/Henga People’, Bantu Studies, 1931. The Ngoni 
t... have come and spoiled this land’. With the coming of the Europeans, ‘... the land 
is being put straight and the proper owners are being seen,’ The history of inter- 
group relations during the colonial period in Malawi is badly in need of attention. For the 
Chewa, for example, in areas in which they were under Ngoni rule, the past 50 years has 
been a period of double decolonization as Chewa laws and customs were being revived 
and asserted not only against British ones, but against Ngoni ones as well. 
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Clearly those who were inclined to accept that the colonial era was a time of 
civilizing progress and an improvement on a barbarous past did not do so 
entirely, Selections from both past and present could be made; as confidence 
in ability to be modernized, combined with disillusionment at the differences 
between colonial ideology and colonial practice, both grew, the search for an 
alternative tended to take in more African ingredients. The selections which 
were made depended not only upon political disillusion and claims, but also 
upon an uneasy search for a basic set of values. ‘This approach is well illus- 
trated by the publication Our African Way of Life in 1944 which dwells upon 
traditional family institutions. As the introduction to the first essay by John 
Kambalama explained, his purpose was to find ‘. . . the kind of ways of life which 
we want our children to follow.’ People, he wrote, 


‘,..in place of retaining the old ways, they just sit there in emptiness, without 
anything to grip them. But if you bring out into the light all the things of 
old days, they teach you not to discard the old as such but to select what 
belongs to the good way and add it on to the things of the modern time. ’**? 


In addition the ‘new men’ gradually began to assert a claim to political and social 
equality. They did draw upon Chritian ideology, and though there has been a 
tendency to over-emphasize Christianity as a politically radicalizing force,* the 
emphasis which some churches placed on the equality of men before God soon 
became incompatible with the comfortable continuance of a rigid, racially 
stratified, colonial society. It was, Kadalie wrote, the ‘. . . good missionaries 
in Nyasaland ... who taught me the Christian faith that all men were equal. ’55 
But in colonial Malawi in which a seif-consciously superior caste exercised 
absolute authority, the claim which the ‘new men’ made to equality was a claim 
to parity of status with the members of the ruling caste and to the position and 
authority which this implied. 

The peasantry were not marginal in the same way, and nor were they laying 
the same claim to political authority. Their measure of acceptance of European- 
ism was smaller and they were capable of a more violent rejection of the colonial 
presence.5* In the period after 1945 the colonial government embarked upon a 
programme of rural improvement by compulsory means which provoked the 
violent reaction which was to form the basis of the revolt against the Central 


53. J. Kambalama, ‘Our African Way of Life’, in ae aik Way of Life, edited by 
T. Cullen Young and H. K. Banda (London, 1946), p 

54. The name ‘malamulo’ meaning rules, given by KA Mang anja to the Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission in Thyolo, is more illustrative of the blend of prescriptions and pro- 
scriptions of which Protestant Christianity in Malawi was made up; cf. the statement made 
by Archdeacon Glossop in 1916 in reaction to the Chilembwe rising in which he expressed 
the view that the African way of life was ‘communistic not individualistic’, and that to 
save Africans from themselves it was necessary for the Church to require strong disci- 
pline and obedience ‘ which of old he gave to his chief and tribe’. Quoted by Shepperson, 
Politics, p. 244. 

55. Kadalie, My Life, p. 78. 

56. For note 56, see next page. 
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African Federation. In the countryside the cry became ‘... no more agri- 
culture ... because agriculture means nothing but European domination.’5? 
Yet the revolt against enforced agricultural innovation did not develop an 
ideological base of its own. In the formulations of Malawian political protest 
over the previous half century, it is noteworthy that while African custom and 
family life, African laws and African political organization had all been to some 
extent appealed to and used as the basis of an alternative value system, there 
was no coherent attempt by the élite—even among those who bitterly attacked 
the missions—to base an alternative system on a revival of African religion. 
The new élite drew neither upon traditional religion nor upon the strong and 
living tradition of popular religious movements. Economic distress in the 1930s 
had expressed itself partially in the prophetic cleansing tradition of Mchape, 
and political discontent throughout Central Africa in the millenial anarchism 
of the Watchtower movement.5® The discontent of the rural masses after 1945 
might have found a traditional religious expression or a millenial one,®® but it 
soon became harnessed to the anti-Federal cause by a leadership which specifi- 
cally rejected at least the latter. In September 1950 the Kasungu Chewa Federa- 
tion of Chief Mwase asked the government to ban the Watchtower, complaining 
that ‘. . . the Watchtower Society despised the Chiefs; their religion was to 
quarrel with authority.’®° In the 1950s a substantial section of the Malawian 
political élite became alarmed at the apparent breakdown of social discipline in 
the rural areas and anxious about future consequences. And as economic 
differentiation began to increase, the interests of ‘new men’, chiefs and peasants 


56. Martin Kilson has written ‘Unlike the emergent African bourgeoisie, the masses 
...are generally not themselves modernized and thus their relationship to the colonial 
modernizers is different. But they do desire to be modernized, or at least to rationalize 
and clarify the complicated and disturbing situation of partial or peripheral moderniz- 
ation in the midst of traditional life and ways’, quoted by J. Saul, ‘Africa,’ p. 134. Jaqueries, 
incipient or actual, were thus to some extent themselves ambiguous. The urban ‘crowd’ 
also, which was very small in Malawi, and which was in close contact with white wealth 
but not white culture, was another source of ambiguous violence. Violent anti-white 
plotting was reported in Blantyre after the first impact of the depression. See Chanock, 
New Men; P. Worsley, ‘Frantz Fanon and the “Lumpen proletariat”’, in Socialist 
Register, edited by R. Miliband and J. Saville (London, 1972): and Fanon, The 
Wretched of the Earth, Chapter 2, ‘Spontaneity: Its Strength and Weaknesses’. 
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opposition of Northern Zambian chiefs to Watchtower expressed as early as 1919. 
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no longer necessarily coincided. Indications ofthis can be found in the demands 
made by African employers for the penal enforcement of labour contracts and 
arguments against increasing the basic wage rate because this would mean that 
*,.. many Africans could not afford to engage labour. ’®? 

During the period of political confrontation in the 1950s the older generation 
of new men was overtaken by a younger leadership which calculated that 
successful political mobilization would depend on the charismatic leadership 
of an older man. Their intention was to provide an alternative to what they 
saw as an African middle class which sympathized with Federation and to the 
Chiefs—ruthless hereditary autocrats—and to create a leadership of the ‘common 
man’.®* Not only did the class interests of the élite and the colonial political 
institutions of the country influence the complexion of this populist leadership, 
but the chosen leader himself, Dr H. Kamuzu Banda, was sensitive to, and drew 
skilfully upon, the country’s political tradition. In preaching defiance of the 
‘stupid Federation’, Banda was clearly in tune with the popular mood, but there 
were also those who warned of the dangers, who defended the chiefs and who 
reasserted the rights of the older generation of educated men. As J. R. N. 
Chinyama, president of the African National Congress from 1950-54, asked, 
‘Who is Chiume? Who is Orton Chirwa? Who is this other Banda boy? 
Who can rule and look after this country? Where are the elder people who 
have seen this country 1900 to now ?’® Some were apprehensive: a successor 
African government would after all itself have the problem of controlling 
Malawi’s political volatility. W, Chafulumira, from the Southern Province, 
gloomily described post independence anarchy in other African countries in 
1961, and concluded that ‘. . . if politics is of that sort then politics is a bad 
wild animal. ’& 

The younger leaders expressed great hostility to the process of Europeaniza- 
tion which had cut them off from their cultural roots. Describing the misfortune 
of having been born and raised on a mission, Henry Chipembere said ‘I suffer 
all the disadvantages and handicaps of a typical mission product’, and confessed 
to his ignorance of ‘our customs’. While the younger leaders attacked the 
European anthropologists and their view of what African customs were, they 
could not, lacking knowledge and status, provide for the country an authoritative 
counter version. For this they and the country had to turn to Banda who 
appeared easily to straddle both worlds. In a Legislative Assembly debate, 
Orton Chirwa declared that 


61. Provincial Council Debates, Northern Province, May 1950, and Central Province, 
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‘Our customs have been distorted . . . taken out of their context. We who 
are born in these days have even misunderstood them. ... We get confusion 
in our society, misunderstanding, sometimes even despising without even 
knowing . . . we are lucky to have a leader who knows not only the outside 
world .. . but what used to be good in our own society.’® 


Thus while one of Dr Banda’s qualifications for leadership was his education 
and experience of the Western world, he could also claim to have been at school 
when ‘. . . the Europeans had not taken hold of the people’s minds, and I know 
our customs. . .*°6 Banda’s brand of expatriate traditionalism, however, like 
that of many exiles, was based upon cultural nostalgia and, in terms of this, a 
rejection of many aspects of the modern world. While both he and the radicals 
sought an African~based ethic to counter colonial culture, he was far from the 
identity which the radicals claimed between pre-colonial African society and 
the values of a modern equalitarian society. 

The political ideas of the Malawian élite were formed in the context of the 
immensity of white power in South-Central Africa. The colonial generation, 
those who lived all, or the major part of, their adult lives during the colonial era, 
asserted themselves not only against the white power structure but also within it, 
and in the framework of this experience developed their attitudes towards the 
fundamental political categories of authority, equality and freedom. In the 
struggle for leadership and status in African society in the colonial era the way 
to the top for new men was by manifesting a mastery of ‘civilization’, But 
the political and economic structure of colonial Central Africa was implacably 
authoritatrian and wholly inegalitarian. It was one thing to struggle for self- 
determination, and better conditions, but quite another, for a group which was 
ambivalent about its socio-cultural identity, to formulate an alternative 
ideology. 

Lewis Bandawe wrote of early colonial government in Malawi that ‘The Boma 
was a terror to all the people.’®’ ‘The political institutions of colonialism, to 
put it on a more abstract level, were unfree, and this was the experience of 
65. Legislative Council Debates, May 1964. Note the Reverend Stephen Kundecha’s 
statement made 49 years before, and quoted by G. Shepperson in ‘The Place of John 
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the modern state and the legacy handed down.®* Likewise the economic world 
of colonialism was one of enormous differentiation within which members of the 
new élite sought fundamentally to improve their own positions.®® One should 
not expect a coherent critique of the colonial version of capitalism to have 
emerged in these circumstances. The colonial generation used various styles 
of rhetoric—Biblical, British Liberal and finally African Nationalist (on rare 
occasions even Garveyite or Marxist)—to express their own assertion of equality. 
The ‘traditional’ leaders could more naturally use an African political ethic, 
yet they too lived within the colonial political and economic system, and their 
assertion was for the place of the old hierarchies within the new world. ‘Tradi- 
tional’ leadership and the colonial generation were joined in the struggle against 
Federation by those who had reached political maturity after the Second World 
War, and all three groups were swept along by the mass rejection of the attempt 
to consolidate and extend white power. While the younger men could envisage 
a new and more egalitarian political society, ‘traditional’ leadership was defen- 
sive and the colonial generation, which moved towards confrontation with 
colonialism from a flawed base, pulled together the authoritarian strands of 
both the ‘white’ and the African political traditions. 


68. See P. Worsley, The Third World (London, 1967), Preface to the second edition, 
p. xiv, on the authoritarian legacy of the colonial state. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND REVOLUTION 


ADRIAN HASTINGS 


“My brother Evgeni Yakovlevich used to say that the decisive part of the subjugation 
of the intelligentsia was played not by terror and bribery (though, God knows, there was 
enough of both), but by the word “Revolution”, which none of them could bear to give 
up. It is a word to which whole nations have succumbed.’ 

Nadezhda Mandelstam, Hope Against Hope 
Durine Aucust 1969 the central committee of the World Council of Churches 
established a special fund to combat racism, and in the following year the first 
grants were made to liberation movements in southern Africa and elsewhere. 
Five years of bitter controversy then began. It is not the intention here to attempt 
to establish the rights and wrongs of this controversy, but rather to outline some 
recent developments in Christian thinking about revolution which are important 
for such an evaluation. For, as in other periods of social and political revolution, 
its religious justification and religious interpretation have become matters of vital 
significance and heated debate in the Christian churches. This has particularly 
been the case with regard to situations in several Latin American countries and 
in southern Africa during the last decade. Analysis of this essentially theological 
ferment can best begin with some scriptural and historical background. 

“Let every person be subject to the governing authorities. For there is no 
authority except from God, and those that exist have been instituted by God. 
Therefore he: who resists the authorities resists what God has appointed... 
Rulers are not a terror to good conduct, but to bad!’. St Paul’s curiously 
optimistic, one might almost say naive, view of political authority here asserted 
in the epistle to the Romans is hard to relate even to the central Christian fact 
of the Crucifixion. It would seem to reflect the rather easy relationship of the 
young church to imperial authority at the time of writing. Before the end of the 
New Testament age that relationship had profoundly changed and a long 
period of intermittent persecution begun. We can balance Romans 13 with 
Revelation 13: ‘I saw a beast rising out of the sea, with ten horns and seven 
heads... Men worshipped the dragon, for he had given his authority to the 
beast, and they worshipped the beast . . . It opened its mouth to utter blasphemies 
against God, blaspheming his name and his dwelling .. . It was allowed to make 
war on the saints and conquer them. And authority was given it over every tribe 
and people and tongue and nation’.? 


Recently Father Hastings has been organizing study conferences on Christianity in 
contemporary Africa as a research officer of the School of Oriental and African Studies at 
London University, and this article'is one result. He is also the author of Wirzyamu 
(London 1974) and ‘Some reflections upon the war in Mozambique’, published in 
African Affairs 73 (July 1974, pp. 263-76. 
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The writers of the two passages were speaking about the same thing—the 
political authority of the Roman Empire—but they understood its origin and 
character very differently. From them and a number of other scriptural passages 
with variant emphases there has developed in the course of the centuries a 
considerable range of Christian political theologies. For all of them the crunch 
point may be found in the response given to the following question: What 
authority is to be recognized in, and how should a good man respond to, a very 
oppressive government ? Thescriptures provide no single absolutely clear answer 
to this question, though they are persuasive in various ways. 

Curiously a ‘high’ (Romans) view of government may provide a better ground 
for an active, armed resistance response: if authority be from God and for the 
good of men, it may rightly be removed from those who grievously misuse it. 
While a ‘low’ (Revelation) view will make rather for a passive response, however 
bad government becomes: if authority comes from ‘the dragon’ and be for the 
testing of the saints, this is how God wants it and must be accepted to revolt is to 
miss the point, and will not make things better anyway—all government is more 
or less bad. The true Christian response is to say one’s prayers, suffer and wait 
for heaven. 

In the subsequent long history of Christian political theory two influential 
and normative views should be noted: 

I. Out of the rather positive theology of political reality current in the high 
middle ages came a recognition of the right of resistance to oppression. Pro- 
fessor D’Entreves, in his classical work on medieval political thought, summar- 
ized the position of St Thomas Aquinas as follows: “In my opinion, although 
St Thomas’ apparent justification of tyrannicide is accompanied by important 
qualifications which practically amount to a flat disavowal of it, there can be no 
doubt of his acknowledgement not only of the right, but of the duty of resistance 
to an unjust power. His teaching on the subject can thus be said to bear witness 
to that transformation of the Christian doctrine of obedience into a doctrine 
exactly opposed to the theory of passive obedience held by older and later 
Christian political thinkers’.? 

This position was reaffirmed and elaborated by some of the most authoritative 
Catholic theologians of subsequent centuries, notably Bellarmine and Suarez, 
and has ever since been what we can call the central Catholic position although 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century Catholic ecclesiastical leadership 
and teaching became so closely linked, at least in southern Europe, with 
monarchical and conservative political power that the Thomist position came to 
be more and more played down. It was held to, however, at the other, end 
of the ecclesiastical spectrum by the most radical wing of the Reformation. 

II. The Divine Right of Kings. This has‘a strong pre-medieval and even 
high medieval (particularly imperialist) tradition, but obtained what was probably 
its clearest expression with the post-Reformation Protestant monarchies 
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(Lutheran and Anglican) of northern Europe. Luther’s ruthless condemnation of 
the Peasants’ Revolt is well known. The Anglican/Puritan conflict in seventeenth 
century England was in part a conflict about the theology of state authority. At 
the time the high church Anglican apologist of divine right had to face two ways: 
both Jesuits and Anabaptists were to be castigated for their ‘revolutionary’ 
theology. 

In practice it could be said that each side wished to legitimize its own political 
power as decisively as possible while needing some ground for countenancing 
rebels against the other side (Irishmen against the English crown, Dutchmen 
against Philip II). Subsequently, for various reasons, some Protestant states 
tended in a semi-democratic direction, while most Catholic ones became in- 
creasingly authoritarian and religious theory in each side somehow went along 
with this. Joseph de Maistre in the early nineteenth century gave new life to 
an extreme of political absolutism which formed part of the kernel of orthodoxy of 
contemporary Catholic ultramontanism, despite the short-lived attempt of Lam- 
ennais to link ultramontanism and revolution. If by the close of the nineteenth 
century the extreme ‘Divine Right’ theory was fading away almost everywhere, it 
left behind a residue to which the leadership of most churches strongly adhered: 
such an insistence upon the moral authority of established government and the 
duty of obedience that there could be little room left for justified rebellicn— 
except, perhaps, for explicitly religious reasons, as against the Turks. Even the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland could not conceivably be brought to justify rebellion, 
or even non-violent resistance. As Walter McDonald remarked in his fascinating 
posthumous Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor, “We were instructed that 
against legitimate government it is never lawful to rebel... . Cardinal Cullen, 
at that time, gave the tone to the thought of the Irish clergy; and the cardinal 
was very much misunderstood if he believed that rebellion may be permissible— 
if he was not a Tory of the strictest type’.4 Walter McDonald, a better theologian 
than his bishops, did not agree with Cardinal Cullen; he represented here what I 
have called the central traditional Catholic position, but one which had for the 
time been swamped by Hapsburg/Bourbon/Ultramontane High Toryism. 

It is fascinating to note, however, how quickly when the Hapsburg/Bourbon 
world collapsed and was replaced by governments unsympathetic to Church 
authority, the traditional Catholic position could be returned to and precisely 
by the most conservative wing of the Church. Mexico in the 1920s and Spain 
in the 1930s present two striking examples. 

The Cristero Revolt against the Mexican government received much 
ecclesiastical encouragement. Thus Archbishop Gonzalez y Valencia wrote a 
pastoral letter from Rome, dated 11 February 1927 and addressed to those 
‘on the field of battle front to front with the enemies of Christ’. Among much 
else he declared, ‘to our Catholic sons risen in arms for the defence of their 
social and religious rights, after having thought at great length before God and 
4. Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor (1925), p. 168. 
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having consulted the sagest theologians of the city of Rome, we should say to 
you: Be tranquil in your consciences and receive our benedictions’. The 
pastoral ended with a reference to Christ the King: ‘For him we fight, for him 
we are disposed to die, for him we shall never tolerate that Mexico be deprived 
of its eternal treasures, for him we repudiate the anti-Christian arrangements 
called laws....”° 

Much the same happened in Spain in 1936. Indeed the bishops there came 
out even more publicly and consistently in favour of revolution against the 
legitimate government. Thus, in a pastoral letter of 30 September 1936, 
Enrique Pla y Deniel, bishop of Salamanca, called Franco’s rebellion ‘a crusade 
for religion, the fatherland, and civilization’ and declared that such a rebellion, 
aiming at the common good, was permissible according to the teaching of St 
Thomas, Bellarmine and Suarez.® 

It is to be noted that whether or not church authorities or theologians, 
Catholic or Protestant, commended revolution, this had nothing to do with the 
issue of the permissibility of ‘violence’, because all admitted the moral justifica- 
tion for other forms of violence—capital and corporal punishment, war. More- 
over the conditions required by the theologians for a ‘just revolution’ were 
basically the same as those for a ‘just war’: first, sufficient and just cause; 
second, peaceful methods must be tried first and have failed; third, a reasonable 
prospect of success. 

In the twentieth century, after the carnage of the first world war, ‘just war’ 
theology fell into disrepute for it had been used too easily by both sides to 
justify their behaviour and had enabled bishops upon either side to urge their 
own forces on. Among Protestants pacifism, stimulated by the example of Tolstoi 
and Gandhi, gained much ground. As Kenneth Slack has remarked, ‘Any- 
one who like myself came of age in the ’thirties lived through the period when 
Christian radicalism was almost entirely pacifist’.* This pacifism was severely 
undermined, though by no means wiped away, by the second world war and 
the response of most Christians in the allied countries, including radical 
Christians, that they were right to fight against Hitler. 

At the same time the issue of revolution reasserted itself as being inseparable 
from that of war. The decision of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a major Lutheran 
theologian and an outstanding spiritual leader, to participate in a movement 
of violent revolution against Hitler, as a consequence of which he was executed 
on 9 April 1945, has significantly affected all subsequent debate. At the same 
time the pacifism of the ’thirties has continued to spread—particularly among 
Catholics, earlier rather slightly affected by it. Its influence can be seen on 
Pope John’s encyclical Pacem in Terris of 1963 and in the Vatican IT Constitution 
on the Church in the Modern World, chapter 5, of two years later, though neither 
is absolutely pacifist. The tendency here is to argue that in modern circumstances 


5. a platy Soa and Revolution, (Oxford, 1974), p. 401. 
6. 
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the theory of the ‘just war’ is no longer applicable. Pacifism continued to 
provide a dominant note in Christian radicalism during the 1960s, Martin Luther 
King reinvigorating the Tolstoi~Gandhi tradition, and it is still undoubtedly 
influential, particularly among more or less ‘opting out’ groups of first world 
Christians. Opposition to American imperialism in south-east Asia and Latin 
America has actually been stimulating pacifism in the first world at the same time 
as it has been stimulating non-pacifism in the third world! A recent pacifist 
approach of a ‘non-opting out’ form can be illustrated by the 1973 report of a 
commission set up by the United Reformed Church in Britain entitled Non- 
Violent Action. 

It was only about the year 1960 that Bonhoeffer really entered the consciousness 
of the international Christian community and became the prophetic figure behind 
much of the radical theology of the early 1960s. At the same time disillusionment 
in Latin America with the ‘Development’ strategy of the 1950s—a process of 
change firmly controlled from above—brought on a major political, economic 
and cultural crisis in that continent of which the Catholic Church found itself 
fully part, while the wider movement of Catholic ecclesiastical reform centred 
upon the second Vatican Council (1962-5) gathered momentum. All this 
combined to produce a major new wave of political theology. 

Yet there was still relatively little sign of it twelve years ago. A passage in 
Pope John’s Pacem in Terris of April 1963 offers a starting point: 

“There are people, particularly endowed with generosity, who, on finding 
situations where the demands of justice are not satisfied or not satisfied fully, 
strongly desire to change the state of things, to have recourse to something like 
revolution. It must be borne in mind that to proceed gradually is the law of 
life in all its expressions; therefore in human institutions, too, it is not possible 
to renovate for the better except by working from within them gradually. 
Pius XII proclaimed: salvation and justice are not to be found in revolution, 
but in evolution through concord.’ 

Whom in particular had Pope John in mind in 1963? There were certainly 
church circles here and there already speaking in revolutionary terms; thus the 
Jesuit journal Mensaje in Santiago, Chile, had this to say just six months later, 
in October 1963: ‘We do not use the word “revolution” to épater le bourgeois, 
to parade our own courage, or win sympathy for ourselves among Marxists. 
We use it, and shall go on using it, because it seems to us the appropriate word 
to use. What other word could weuse ? Evolution ? The word‘ ‘evolution” sug- 
gests a slow, gradual and non-deliberate movement, whereas what weneed is pre- 
cisely a deliberate and rapid change. In one sense evolution isa luxury which the 
privileged classes and the “developed” countries can afford; but what meaning 
canithave for the majority of people ? The people—quite rightly—have no faith 
in vague evolutions. They want and demand a radical, total and rapid change. 
It seems to us that one has to be blind to call that anything but revolution’.® 
8. A. Gheerbrant, The Rebel Church in Latin America (London, 1974), p. 108. l 
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Such a passage did not, however, express a normal Latin American church 
attitude in 1963. Francois Houtart and Emile Pin in their famous work The 
Church and the Latin American Revolution, published in 1965, have really almost 
nothing to say about Catholic revolutionaries, although here and there they were 
already active. But 1965 was to be the crucial year, the year in which the 
Columbian priest, Camilo Torres, joined the guerrillas. For him too the change 
from being an evolutionist to being a revolutionist had come very recently. His 
long paper Programmation Economique et Exigences Apostoliques read at a Pro 
Mundi Vita conference at Louvain in September 1964 is a strong document but 
hardly prepares one for what was coming. It analyses the social problem in 
Latin America, argues that co-operation with Marxists is permissible and 
necessary and that ‘Revolution is such a complex undertaking that it would be 
deceitful to classify it within a system of causality and finality that is wholly 
evil’.? Nine months later he declared, ‘The Catholic who is not a revolutionary 
is living in mortal sin’, joined the guerrillas and on 15 February 1966 was killed 
in a minor battle. 

The death of Camilo Torres had a truly remarkable effect on the Latin 
American church. His name quickly became a household word not merely in 
Columbia but throughout the continent. His example must have been decisive 
in radicalizing hundreds of priests and thousands of Christians. The subsequent 
development of a theology of revolution and then a theology of liberation depends, 
of course, on a number of converging factors—Vatican IJ, new north American 
and European theological movements (Richard Schaull, an American Presbyterian 
theologian at Princeton, wrote some influential pieces on revolution in the mid 
1960s), Ivan Illich at Cuernavaca and Helder Camara in Recife, all the young 
Latin American priests studying at Louvain and Paris. 

A major new influence at this point was Pope Paul’s encyclical of March 1967 
Populorum Progressio, hailed enthusiastically throughout the third world. 
Essentially Pope Paul was urging ‘Development’ not revolution, and he was 
appealing for action to those in power rather than to the hitherto powerless, but 
he did so with an intensity which obscured the rather moderate content of his 
message. For a moment the institutional Catholic Church seemed poised to 
enter anew into South America’s social and political conflict as a revolutionary 
force in a way quite unimaginable a few years earlier. There is a note of real 
urgency on page after page of the encyclical: ‘When so many people are hungry, 
when so many families suffer from destitution, when so many remain steeped 
in ignorance, when so many schools, hospitals and homes worthy of the name 
remain to be built, all public or private squandering of wealth, all expenditure 
prompted by motives of national or personal ostentation, every exhausting arma- 
ments race, becomes an intolerable scandal. We are conscious of our duty to 
denounce it’. And then there is the passage on revolution: “There are certainly 
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situations whose injustice cries to heaven. When whole populations destitute 
of necessities live in a state of dependence barring them from all initiative 
and responsibility, and all opportunity to advance culturally and share in social 
and political life, recourse to violence, as a means to right these wrongs to 
human dignity, is a grave temptation. We know, however, that a revolutionary 
uprising—save where there is manifest, longstanding tyranny which would do 
great damage to fundamental personal rights and dangerous harm to the common 
good of the country—produces new injustices, throws more elements out of 
balance and brings on new disasters. A real evil should not be fought against 
at the cost of greater misery’.1° 

Even though the Pope was counselling against revolution, he explicitly 
recognized its legitimacy in circumstances which many would hold are objectively 
realized in certain countries today, and the encyclical was taken by many as 
an encouragement rather than a discouragement to participation in the revolution- 
ary struggle. So in Panama Father Carlos Perez Herrera, who had already said 
of Che Guevara that ‘Dr Guevara was the good Samaritan, whose convictions 
led him to put the abandoned people upon the back of the warhorse of the 
revolution’, early in 1968 founded a ‘Populorum Progressio Movement’ to 
bring together all those who see revolution as ‘the only effective way of expressing 
our love for all men’. ‘Reactionary violence can only be defeated by revolutionary 
violence. Christians must be ready to accept this as a necessary condition for 
the struggle for liberation’. ™ 

All this turmoil led up to the great debate centred around the conference of the 
Latin American bishops at Medellin in August 1968 and Pope Paul’s visit to 
Bogota in the same month. The, perhaps inevitable, impression the Pope gave 
was of retreating several steps from his words of the previous year: ‘We must 
say and say yet again that violence is neither evangelical nor Christian and that 
harsh or violent changes would be deceptive’. To which Fr Rene Garcia replied: 
‘Violence and non-violence are two complementary aspects of the Christian’s 
love of neighbour. Thus it is not a matter of violence being assumed in advance 
or wanted for its own sake, but of defending people against that other violence 
which is being done to man whenever his fundamental rights are being denied’? 

After the Pope’s departure the bishops at Medellin struggled with this and 
other fundamental issues; they tried hard not to disavow either side but out of 
their conclusions as a whole came the deep shift from both ‘development’ 
and ‘revolution’ to ‘liberation’, so that Medellin can be seen now as the decisive 
moment in the emergence of a theology of liberation. On the point of revolution 
itself they wrote as follows: ‘While it is indeed true that revolutionary insur- 
rection can be legitimate “where there is manifest, long-standing tyranny which 
would do great damage to fundamental personal rights and dangerous harm to 
the common good of the country” (Pop. Prog. 31)—whether the tyranny is that 
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of an individual or of manifestly unjust institutions—it is also true that violence 
or “armed revolution’’ generally gives rise to “new injustices, throws more 
elements out of balance and brings on new disasters. A real evil should not 
be fought against at the cost of greater misery” (Pop. Prog. 31). If we look at 
the situations in all our countries as a whole, if we take into account the Christian 
longing for peace, the tremendous problems of civil war, its logic of violence, 
the appalling evils which it causes, the risk of provoking foreign intervention 
(however illegitimate that may be), the difficulty of building a regime of justice 
and freedom on a foundation of violence, what we most fervently desire is that 
the dynamism of the people be used consciously and in an organized way in 
the service of justice and peace’. 

J. Comblin’s Théologie de la Révolution was published in 1970. Comblin is an 
influential Belgian priest-theologian who has worked for many years in Brazil 
and then in Chile. He criticizes the traditional ‘just revolution’ theology as 
being wholly inadequate in that it relates to little more than a coup, a change 
in government rather than a change in society. But the main characteristic of the 
post-Medellin years has been to move away from concentration upon the over- 
emotive term ‘revolution’ to building up a full theology of liberation: a re- 
interpretation of the whole range of evangelization, pastoral work and theology 
from the standpoint of effective solidarity with the oppressed masses. The 
central book here is A Theology of Liberation, by the Peruvian Gustavo Gutierrez, 
first published in 1971. Gutierrez has very little to say about revolution—he 
relatively rarely uses the word and he is critical of a ‘theology of revolution’ 
as coming dangerously near to sacralizing a particular event or movement. He 
and those who think like him do, of course, continue to admire Torres and they 
are unlikely to deny that a violent revolutionary course is in some circumstances 
the proper approach, for a Christian, but the liberation they are thinking of and 
the changes they are working for are predominantly non-violent, though their 
character cannot but be affected by the profoundly violent context within which 
they are located. Most would see the violence/non-violence issue as a somewhat 
secondary one. Even such a strong pacifist as Archbishop Helder Camara will 
say, ‘It seems to me that we should respect the memory of Camilo Torres and 
Che Guevara as much as that of Reverend Martin Luther King ... Nevertheless, 
my personal vocation is one of a pilgrim of peace’. 

The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches met at Uppsala, 
Sweden, in July 1968, less than two months before the Medellin Conference. 
Passing from the records of the one to those of the other I am struck by how 
mild and almost academic the atmosphere and resolutions of Uppsala really 
were. At no point did the World Council come anywhere near to justifying 
revolution or violence; its basic stance was one of reconciliation rather than of 
liberation. Its links with Latin America were inevitably weak and with minority 
churches which if well-established tend to be rather middle class, if new and 
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Pentecostal rather apolitical. While the shadow of Camilo Torres, the guerrilla 
priest, fell across Medellin, Martin Luther King, the apostle of non-violence, 
was the missing figure at Uppsala—he had in fact been invited to be the opening 
preacher. He was murdered in April, just three months before the Assembly 
began. 

Uppsala was certainly a conference at which the tensions of the world of the 
late 1960s were deeply felt, Vietnam and Biafra especially, though it ended 
just before two of the most shattering events of that summer of 1968: the 
publication of Humanae Vitae and the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Its equivalent to Populorum Progressio was the report of the 1966 world con- 
ference at Geneva on Church and Society. By 1968 there was clearly a very close 
entente between Vatican and World Council leadership in this feld—‘ Develop- 
ment’ was now the key word for both and it passed across to Uppsala more than 
it did to Medellin. Neither ‘Revolution’ nor ‘Liberation’ was here a very signifi- 
cant word or much used. Africa is naturally of major importance for the WCC, 
having easily the largest Protestant percentage in its population of any third 
world continent, but if 1968 was a revolutionary year for many continents it 
was not so for Africa; nor—apart from one address by Kenneth Kaunda— 
was the African voice at Uppsala very powerful. 

The condemnation of racism was a strong one, fully in accordance with the 
traditions of the WCC. Its final paragraph ran as follows: “The Secretariat of 
Race Relations of the World Council of Churches needs to be strengthened to 
help the churches embark on a vigorous campaign against racism’.1* At the 
time this could hardly suggest the significance or controversial character of what 
was to follow. 

Next year, August 1969, the 120 members of the Central Committee of the 
World Council, meeting at Canterbury, voted to fulfil this resolution by setting 
up a Special Fund to combat racism, and in 1970 the first grants were made to 
liberation movements in southern Africa and elsewhere, and five years of bitter 
controversy began. The World Council has always insisted that the grants were 
made for non-violent purposes, medical and educational, and emphasized 
that its intention was not to support violent revolution as such; nevertheless 
by its action it clearly recognized that in southern Africa the option of violent 
action, embraced by most of the movements in question, was a morally open 
one and that those who took it and then needed the support of humanitarian 
assistance should receive such assistance from the churches. 

Moreover, while the grants were given for non-military purposes, it is 
evident that many people who supported them felt and feel that it would be 
right to go further and offer other help as well to genuine liberation movements. 
That is to say, the situation in southern Africa is so oppressive that revolution 
is justified and should be assisted. This is clearly the position of the report 
entitled Violence in Southern Africa published in 1970 by a working party 
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set up by the British Council of Churches and the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies. The working party included Walter Makhulu and Picton 
Mbatha from South Africa and Matthew Wakatama from Rhodesia; it was 
chaired by Philip Mason. The report was unanimous. Among its conclusions 
were the following: ‘There can be a just rebellion as well as a just war and we 
cannot sincerely withhold support from those who have decided to face the 
certain suffering involved in such rebellion’. Again, ‘Only if the church is, 
and is seen to be, on the side of the revolution in Southern Africa, suffering and 
sharing in the guilt of spilt blood, can the church then, from within the situation, 
judge the revolution. This, like all human action, stands under judgement and 
forgiveness. Revolution inevitably involves suffering, death, separation and the 
ruin of human lives. Usually revolution has led to dictatorship, the establishment 
of a new tyranny. It seems likely that only a church within the revolution can 
help to humanize it’. 

The same year, July 1970, Agostinho Neto, president of MPLA, Marcelino 
dos Santos of Frelimo, and Amilcar Cabral of PAIGC were in Rome for a meeting, 
were received by the Pope and presented by him with copies of Populorum 
Progressio. The significance of the gesture might seem clear enough but, faced 
with the inevitable protests of the Portuguese government, Vatican spokesmen 
subsequently tried to explain it away. 

This visit, the report on Violence in Southern Africa and the announcement of 
the first World Council grants to liberation movements all came in 1970. The 
reaction was predictable. It came, first, from the South African government 
which turned on the white church leadership in southern Africa and demanded 
an explicit repudiation of such support for ‘terrorism’ and even withdrawal from 
the World Council; secondly, from that church leadership, in particular 
Anglicans, who—nevertheless—refused to withdraw from the World Council; 
thirdly, from many Christians in Europe, especially from Anglicans in England 
and Evangelicals in Germany. 

For the most part these critics refused even to consider seriously the distinction 
between military and humanitarian assistance. For them, all these movements 
were simply groups of terrorists who could not conceivably spend money given 
to them on anything except bombs. This refusal to take the liberation movements 
with adequate seriousness badly affected the quality of the argument over the 
grants. Nevertheless, as we have seen, this was understandable to the extent 
that many: people who supported the grants were in fact also arguing for full 
support for these movements. It is important to stress that while the liberation 
movements were black organizations enjoying immense support from black 
people in and out of southern Africa, the argument was on both sides over- 
whelmingly a white one and it related to four things. The first was due authority. 
For many Christians, particularly Anglicans, the South African government is 
quite clearly for all its faults the due authority constituted by God, and to 
15. Violence in Southern Africa, A Christian Assessment (London 1970), pp. TT and 73. 
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support illegal and armed resistance to it was incredibly shocking. Archbishop 
Clayton, just before he died, had been contemplating in a horrified way the 
possibility of having to disobey the government, but that was over a straight 
religious issue—that church buildings should be open to all races. White 
church leadership in South Africa has been deeply reluctant to consider whether 
many other laws, affecting the secular life of Africans, may not be far more 
immoral than that one. The second issue is that of violence. Arguments have 
often fallen back on the essentially un-Christian character of violence, ignoring 
the violence of war and of established government which all the churches 
concerned have hitherto countenanced. A consequence of this line of thought 
is, however, to be seen in the increasing stress on pacifism in the South African 
churches and the Hammanskraal resolution of the South African Council of 
Churches in July 1974 asking the churches to invite their white members to 
consider the moral duty of conscientious objection. Dr Beyers Naudé proposed 
this resolution. With it, perhaps for the first time, Christian pacifism can be 
taken with full seriousness in an African context: a gospel of non-violence is now 
offered to whites as well as to blacks. The third issue in the argument has been 
over the degree of oppression in South Africa. Is it really as bad as all that? 
And is not peaceful change on the way? Fourthly, there has been the question 
as to whether the liberation movements could conceivably have any success. 
Was not the World Council simply encouraging ignorant young men to go 
uselessly to their deaths ? This was a chief line of argument in John Eppstein’s 
Does God say Kill? It has, of course, lost its cogency with what amounts to a 
victory of Frelimo in Mozambique. 

The case against the grants, as put forward by churches in southern Africa, 
can be found best stated in the Memorandum submitted by the Anglican 
Province of Southern Africa to the second meeting of the Anglican Consultative 
Council, meeting at Dublin, July 1973. Both at the first meeting of the Con- 
sultative Council at Limuru in 1971 and, again, at Dublin there had been an 
overwhelming vote in favour of supporting the WCC grants. In protest about 
this at Limuru Bishop Paul Burrough of Mashonaland had left the assembly. At 
Dublin Bishop Burnett of Grahamstown submitted this memorandum. Its 
argument can be summed up under four heads: First, the grants were not merely 
humanitarian but an expression of solidarity on the part of the World Council 
with the liberation movements and their methods. Secondly, conditions in 
South Africa are not as bad as suggested and there are real peaceful improvements 
taking place. ‘Significant changes have begun to take place in South Africa... 
Black leadership has now been given a constitutional rôle in the Bantustans ... 
it does give Blacks an opportunity to struggle to liberate themselves . . . Several 
strikes by Black wage workers have resulted in improved wages... there are 
thus increasingly non-violent means... the employment of these means [is] 
certain to produce wholesome change’. Thirdly, the grants were against the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the constitution of the World Council, for it acted 
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without the support of the local member churches. Fourthly, the grants appear 
as no more than the support of one nationalism against another, and this in- 
dicates that the World Council has been gripped by the powers of this world.1® 

Basically, as has already been remarked, this has not been a black African 
argument at all. Most black Christians appear to accept the case for the grants 
as overwhelming, though a few have condemned them, notably Bishop Zulu 
who has made his position clear both at the Canterbury meeting of August 
1969 and since. For the most part, however, it has been an argument among 
white Christians in Europe and southern Africa. Has there been no theological 
movement in the rest of Africa in these years, in any way equivalent to what 
we have seen in Latin America? The answer is very little. African theological 
writing has related almost wholly to a new approach to African traditional 
culture, religion and social structure, or to an evaluation of missionary practice 
from an ecclesiastical or cultural point of view. It has seldom touched the 
political or economic sphere. Even in South Africa, where Black theology is 
developing as a theology of social conflict, oppression and powerlessness, what 
is hitherto ‘totally lacking’, Basil Moore has remarked, is ‘a call to violent revolu- 
tion’, As he goes on to say, ‘This is to be expected in a country where merely 
to discuss the possibility of violence is to fall foul of the law’.?’ 

The clearest black Christian voice in Africa calling for a revolutionary position 
has, it would seem, at least until recently been that of President Nyerere. The 
following remarks, in an address to Toronto University in October 1969, are 
characteristic of his thought: ‘We have a deep desire for a peaceful transfer of 
power to the people. But if the door to freedom is locked and bolted, and the 
present guardians of the door have refused to turn the key or pull the bolts, 
the choice is very straightforward. Either you accept the lack of freedom or you 
break the door down... When every avenue of peaceful change is blocked, 
then the only way forward to positive change is by channelling and directing the 
people’s fury—that is, by organized violence, by a people’s war against their 
government’, 

There have been a number of expatriate voices. In August 1967, asked to 
give a lecture at Dar es Salaam on ‘Christian faith and social commitment’, 
I chose four themes through which to express a Christian’s attitude to society— 
incarnation, commitment, solidarity and revolution. Populorum Progressio 
had just been published and probably considerably influenced what I said. About 
revolution I remarked, inter alia, ‘Radical reform cannot but have some appear- 
ance of violence, if only because it has necessarily to overcome the opposed will 
of many vested interests. It is impossible not to hold that many of the violent 
revolutions of history were, in Christian judgement, right and proper. No man 
can identify himself with the justice of God. Nothing is more dangerous than 
to see the sword of man as the sword of divine judgement. Yet dangerous things 
16. Partners in Mission, Report of the Anglican Consultative Council (Dublin 1973), 


pp. 26-9. 
17. Black Theology, The South African Voice, ed. Basil Moore (London 1973), p. viii. 
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cannot be wholly set aside. It is God himself who has revealed to us some ways 
of his judgement. Man cannot do other than attempt to embody the condemning 
judgement of God in revolutionary action just as he attempts to embody the 
enjoining judgement of God in his laws.’ This was not, in fact, published until 
1969 when it appeared in The Arusha Declaration and Christian Socialism. 
It was republished in England in 1971 in my book Mission and Ministry with a 
further chapter entitled ‘The Moral Choice of Violent Revolution’ in which I 
argued that it was right and inevitable for some Christians to join bodies like 
Frelimo and MPLA: ‘This decision must be recognized as coming within the 
mainstream of authentic Christian response to abominable tyranny’. I was 
interested to find this book on sale in South Africa when I visited the Republic 
a few months later. 

In 1969 Colin Morris, then still in Zambia, published his Unyoung, Uncoloured, 
Unpoor, in which he unequivocally supported the cause of the liberation move- 
ments, making use of S. G. F. Brandon’s questionable thesis about Jesus’ 
zealot links. 

But the nearest equivalent to what has happenedin South America 1s probably 
to be found among the few Portuguese and Spanish priests in Mozambique 
who, from 1971 to 1974, came out in more and more open opposition to the 
Portuguese government and in sympathy with the cause of Frelimo. The report 
of Alfonso Valverde and Martin Hernandez on the Mucumbura massacres, 
written in November 1971, ends as follows: ‘We believe simply that we have a 
serious obligation, a very serious one, because of God’s requirements as set down 
in the gospels, to denounce and unmask the real villain of all these injustices. 
Those who are really responsible for the massacres and killings in Mucumbura 
are the political and military governors of Portugal who support and defend 
this totally unjust war . . . We missionaries in Mozambique have sinned infinitely 
more by omission than by action. Our neutrality during these decisive moments 
is really traitorous to the people of Mozambique... From today on we will 
take definite steps to support the oppressed, the guerrillas, those who despair 
because of the exploitation of those from above. No longer are we concerned 
about scandalizing the bishops and governors. We have only one concern: 
to avoid causing continued confusion and scandal to the little people, the dis- 
inherited, the guerrillas, the poor of Yahweh’.?8 

Here is the true note of the theology of liberation. It brought its authors 
nearly two years imprisonment in Machava concentration camp; but it comes 
from men who, as Spaniards, could be in close touch with the church in Latin 
America, where other members of the same Burgos Society are at work. 

There can be no doubt that the African churches have shown rather little 
concern with the liberation struggle or its theological interpretation. It was 
almost certainly because he was conscious of this that Dr Burgess Carr, the 
Liberian general secretary of the All Africa Conference of Churches, determined 
18. Text in full in A. Hastings, Wirzyamu (London 1974), pp. 45-6. 
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to make of it a central theme of the third general assembly at Lusaka in May 
1974, He surely hoped thereby both to identify the AACC itself with the libera- 
tion struggle and somehow to politicize the member churches in regard to the 
matter. Some of the liberation movements were strongly represented at the 
conference itself, but the coup in Lisbon coming just a few weeks before and 
the absence of any single Mozambican from the assembly may have somewhat 
weakened the impact which had been intended. In his opening address Burgess 
Carr declared: ‘The selective violence employed by the Liberation Movement 
is in sharp contrast to the ‘collective vengeance’ perpetrated by the South African, 
Rhodesian and Portuguese regimes in Africa. Thus, any outright rejection of 
violence is an untenable alternative for African Christians. If, for no other 
reason, we must give our unequivocal support to the Liberaticn Movements, 
because they have helped the Church to rediscover a new and radical apprecia- 
tion of the Cross. In accepting the violence of the Cross, God, in Jesus Christ, 
sanctified violence into a redemptive instrument for bringing into being a fuller 
human life’. 

This statement was not, I think, publicly discussed at Lusaka, but it has 
been widely criticized elsewhere. A few months later John Gatu, chairman 
of the AACC general committee and general secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church in East Africa, referred to these criticisms and declared: ‘We say that 
Christ accepted violence on himself in order to bring reconciliation—reconcilia- 
tion between man and his Creator God. There has come a time in man’s 
history when death is the only thing that seems to bring that reconciliation. 
If in the end a person feels moved to accept death as the only alternative left to 
him, can we criticize him in the struggle that is before us 2’ 

The Lusaka Assembly passed resolutions to support the liberation movements 
in various ways and the AACC was charged to establish a special liberation fund. 
How much effect these resolutions will have on the thinking or acting of individual 
churches, it may be too early to say. It is noticeable that there was no particular 
reference to any major conditions of oppression in any part of black-ruled 
Africa. 

The overall picture in regard to ‘revolution theology’ in Latin America and 
Africa over these ten years remains very different. In conclusion I would suggest, 
very briefly, some of the more general reasons for this difference. 

First, while there are many situations of injustice, gross oppression, inequality 
and extreme poverty in independent black-rule Africa, yet—outside southern 
Africa—society is seldom structured in nearly so unjust a way as in much of 
Latin America. In most of Africa there are few large landowners or plantations 
but rather peasant cultivators. Restricted landownership is at the heart of Latin 
America’s problems as, in a different way, it is at the heart of South Africa’s. 
Moreover, urbanization and the emergence of monster shanty towns has not 
proceeded nearly so far in black Africa as in South America. There is less revolu- 
tionary theology because there is by and large a less revolutionary situation. The 
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conscious struggle in Africa has been for political independence; when this was 
granted rather easily by Britain, France and Belgium, revolutionary thinking was, 
for the time being, effectively defused. 

Secondly, from the ecclesiastical viewpoint, Africa is at a different stage of 
development from Latin America. There is, for example, as yet little equivalent 
in Africa to the quite large group of South American priests who have studied 
theology, economic or sociology at Paris, Louvain or in a university at home. 
Furthermore, foreign priests are more foreign in Africa than in South America 
and can influence or join in political movements far less easily. One characteristic 
of the Latin American scene is the relative ease with which Spanish, and even 
Belgian, priests become localized and able to contribute to a theology which is 
Latin American rather than ‘missionary’. Again, while Marxism has been a 
major influence on recent Christian thinking in Latin America, it has had rather 
little influence upon the churches in Africa. It will be interesting to see if in 
Mozambique and Angola this now changes and forms of Christian-Marxism 
develop there as in Latin America and the Iberian peninsula. 

Thirdly, South America is predominantly Catholic while African theological 
writing hitherto bas been predominantly Protestant. The theologies of liberation 
and revolution as popular, rather than academic, theologies have been a rather 
characteristically Catholic phenomenon, with deep roots in the Catholic tradition 
as well as in the stirrings of Vatican II and Populorum Progressio. In part this 
may just be a reaction to a markedly more illiberal immediate past, but in part it 
may reflect a different theological attitude towards the relationship of church 
and society and—even more fundamentally—God and man in the central 
tradition of Catholicism from that of central Protestantism: a stress upon ‘God 
alone’ on the one hand, upon as as the co-operator of God on the other. Is the 
Magnificat verse ‘He has put down the mighty from their thrones, and exalted 
those of low degree’ a statement of what God alone must do or is it an invitation 
to all good men to bring about, with the divine blessing, such a reversal of 
society ? : 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


On THURSDAY 10 July at 1.15 p.m. there will be a joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society at 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2, when 
Professor J. F. A. Ajayi will speak on ‘Higher Education in Nigeria’. Professor 
Ajayi is Vice-Chancellor of Lagos University. 

It is also hoped shortly to announce a joint meeting with the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, but details of this and other meetings will be circulated 
to members of the Royal African Society in the usual way. 


New Members 

LIFE: D. E. Clilverd (Diamond Corporation); M. M. Gould (Patersons, 
Simons, London); A. E. Oppenheimer (Diamond Corporation); W. G. Yuill 
(Mackay & Schnellmann, London). 

RESIDENT: H. A. W. Adams (Berger, Jenson & Nicholson, London); Richard 
Brown (University of Sussex); George P. Brownie (CBI, London); Rev M. C. 
Cooke (St Patrick’s College, Co. Wicklow, Eire); B. J. Chisholm (Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex); L. Elliot (Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, London); A. G. Hanson 
(Guardian Royal Exchange, London); Colin Heath (Barclay’s International, 
London); Mrs F. E. Howe (London); A. Ibbott (Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office); Patrick Jaekel (Berkhamstead, Herts); Peter Willetts (City University); 
S. R. Smith (Herne Hill, SE24); Miss Alison John (London); Dr Barry Kosmin 
(Harrow); Frank I. McEyeson (Ghana High Commission); Dr J. D. B. Monn- 
trose (London); Johnson M. Ndlovu (Commonwealth Secretariat); Professor 
Terence Ranger (University of Manchester); David L. Roberts (Guinness 
Overseas); P. A. Scott (Sir William Halcrow, London); Miss Rachel Steer 
(London, SW2); M. W. Hicks-Beach (P-E Consulting, London); N. E. Blem- 
mer (United Baltic Corporation, London); H, C. Brilliant (Mayfield, Sussex); 
J. F. Broadway (London West African Assurance); S. F. Champion (Inchape 
Overseas); G. F. Dele (Ove Arup, London); P. K. Dwaah (Ghana News 
Agency); J. C. C. Ellyatt (Tate & Lyle); David Hamilton (London); A. J. W. 
Hill (Heineman Educational Books); P. A. Hoare (J. L. Morrison Son & Jones); 
Dr Martin Legassick (University of Warwick); S. H. Lines (Wiggins Teape 
Overseas); T. H. Maxwell (Warner-Lambert Europe); Paul Mitchell (Knight, 
Frank & Rutley); K. D. Moore (British Oxygen); A. J. McKerracher (Foster 
Wheeler, Reading); R. H. Oake (Ove Arup, London); L. B. Olliver (Allot & 
Lomax, Sale); D. G. A, O’Mahony (Banque Nationale de Paris); H. C. Parkman 
(Ward, Ashcroft, Liverpool); J. W. Ritchie (Inchape, London); Miss Eileen 
Sims (English Speaking Union); D. H. M. Venus (Taylor Woodrow Inter- 
national, London); G. A. Whittaker (Guinness Peat, London); W. H. Wishart 
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(ICI); Geoffrey Wood (Ove Arup, London); D. B. G. Whitfield (Merrill, 
Lynch, Pearce, London). 

NON-RESIDENT: J. N. Hamilton (Management Training & Advisory Centre, 
Nairobi); Miss Susan Lockett (Houston, Texas); Dr Godfrey Uzoigwe (Univ- 
ersity of Michigan); Jean-Luc Vellut (Université Nationale du Zaire); E. J. 
Chicj (Farrell Lines); I. R. de Maat (Akzo International, Holland); J. P. 
Ryckmans (Mwanza, Tanzania); Walter Thoma (Lausanne, Switzerland); B. J. 
Webster (Witwatersrand University). 

STUDENT: Tom Lodge (York); Matthew Midlane (RMA, Sandhurst); M. K. 
Momodu (Zaria); G. D. Tarrant (Manitoba); E. K. Vokeh (Legon); A. R. Ward 
(RMA, Sandhurst); A. J. Wrobel (Bavaria); R. I. Onwuka (London); Hugh 
Bayley (York); P. S. Brett (Johannesburg); David Kaufman (London); Louis C. 
Simon (San Diego, California). 
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Minutes of the 74th Annual General Meeting of The Royal African Society 
held in the Commonwealth Hall of The Royal Commonwealth Society’s build- 
ing, Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ on Wednesday, 7 May, 1975 
at 4.30 p.m. 

The Lord Seebohm, President of the Society, presided. The following 
members of the Society were present:— 


Miss D. Ainger Sir Henry Phillips 
Sir Bernard de Bunsen Dr P. D. Pillay 

J. B. Davies I. Raitt 

W. Duncan (Hon. Treasurer) Miss Alison Smith 
W. T. G. Gates H. Soref 

R. Haverkamp J. Sykes 

Miss H. Heather D. Cornock-Taylor 
C. R. Hill Mrs E. Thwaites 

D. Lawrence-Jones (Hon. Solicitor) E. Bankole Timothy 
Sir Edgar Keatinge Dr M. Twaddle 
Miss A. M. Keyser J. F. Wilkinson 

Sir Arthur Kirby R. N. Wood 

R. P. Miller (Hon. Auditor) Miss Ann Wright 

J. P. Murray Miss Mercy Edgedale (Secretary) 


Apologies for their absence were received from :— 
Sir Evelyn Hone (Chairman); Lord Alport; A. Atmore; S. J. K. Baker; W. H. 
Beeton; D. Birmingham; Sir Kenneth Bradley; P. Broadbent; M. Drummond; 
E. C. Judd; Miss A. D. I. Kelham; L. A. Martin; Professor R. Oliver; Sir 
Arthur Smith; Dr T. P. Soper; Professor R. Steel; M. van Essen; Mrs Monica 
Wilson. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The President read the notice convening the meeting. 


MINUTES 

The minutes of the 73rd meeting held on 1 May 1974 had been published in 
the July 1974 number of the Society’s quarterly journal, African Affairs. Sir 
Arthur Kirby proposed the adoption of the minutes, seconded by W. Duncan 
and carried. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

The President said he had to announce with much regret that Sir Evelyn Hone 
was not at all well, and he wished him a quick recovery. Mr Lance Martin, the 
Vice-Chairman, was also unavoidably prevented from attending the meeting, and 
Sir Arthur Smith, too, was unwell. Errors in the annual report had been 
included in a correction slip which had been circulated to members. 


BALANCE SHEET AND INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
‘ Miss Heather said how generous the Society had been to her but nonetheless 
she wished to raise the matter of the amount stated as her pension under 
Expenditure 1974 as including a sum of £100 which should be allocated else- 
where. Mr Duncan said this was the payment made to Miss Heather in the 
months after she had retired when she was helping the Society on a day by day 
basis. Mr Miller for the Auditors regretted that this amount had not been 
explained in the narrative of the accounts and agreed to amend the account to 
include the £100 under ‘Other expenses’. 

The adoption of the accounts was proposed by Sir Henry Phillips and 
seconded by Mr Charles Hill and carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Treasurer drew the attention of the meeting to the Balance Sheet 
which showed the incorporation of the Pension Reserve amount. The total 
income was much in excess of 1973, partly due to well-wishers of the Society for 
the pension fund of £3,283. The subscription rates for the journal and for 
members had been increased, and there was a small surplus of £23. The 
balance sheet did not call for any special comment. 

Mr Sykes asked about the cost of African Affairs, and whether economies 
could be made so that it could be sold for less. He wondered whether the 
journal could appear three times a year instead of four. Mr Wilkinson, Chair- 
man of the Speakers and Publications Sub-committee, answered that in com- 
parison with other journals African Affatrs gave better value for money; the 
Editors are making every effort to keep costs to a minimum and would consider 
any suggestions; in the future, the price will probably have to be increased. 

Mr Soref raised the question of a left-wing bias at meetings he had attended, 
which surprised him since the Society was non-political. He particularly 
criticised a recent meeting that had been held at the Africa Centre. Mr 
Wilkinson answered that looking at the programme for 1974 as a whole a fair 
balance had been maintained: meetings had been on many differing subjects in 
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1974, on commerce, arts, education and writing, and it is the policy of the 
Society to allow for the expression of as wide a range of opinion as possible; and 
this view received general support from the meeting. In conclusion the 
President said he hoped the Society would continue to allow extremists to speak 
and to his mind it seemed a balanced programme for which he would like to 
congratulate Mr Wilkinson and his Committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 

Mr Bankole Timothy proposed and Mr Gates seconded that the following 
should be elected Vice-Presidents of the Society, the President having mentioned 
that Sir Arthur Smith was in the list: George Baker, OBE, VRD; W. H. 
Beeton, CNG; Sir Kenneth Bradley, CMG; J. P. Murray, CMG; Dr 
Davidson Nicol, CMG; D. N. Cornock-Taylor; Sir Arthur Smith. 


The President proposed and Mr Murray seconded that the following should 
be re-elected to the Council: Sir Bernard de Bunsen, CMG; J. B. Davies, 
CMG, OBE; W. T. G. Gates, CMG; Sir Edgar Keatinge, CBE; J. F. Wilkinson. 


The following four people for the first time: Miss H. Heather; E. C. Judd, 
CBE, MVO; Mrs Eleanor Thwaites; Mrs Monica Wilson. 


These were unanimously accepted. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY AUDITORS 

Mr Davies proposed and Mr Charles Hill seconded the re-election of Messrs 
Deloitte & Co as Honorary Auditors. The President thanked the Hon. Auditors 
very much indeed for the splendid work they had done for the Society, and he 
wished also to take the opportunity of thanking Mr Lawrence-Jones, the 
Honorary Solicitor, for the way in which he had looked after the Society; both 
the Hon. Auditor and the Hon. Solicitor in the past year had assisted the Society 
more than usual and this had been much appreciated. 


GENERAL 

Mr Wilkinson outlined some of the future talks of the Society. He mentioned 
that a meeting had been arranged at which Mr Steve Tolbert, the Liberian 
Finance Minister, would have spoken but Mr Tolbert had been tragically killed 
in an accident a week earlier. It was also hoped to arrange meetings in Birming- 
ham, in association with the Chamber of Commerce; Mr Maurice Foley would 
be a speaker there. 

Mr Davies expressed the thanks of the Society to Miss Mercy Edgedale who 
had had to work exceptionally hard in her first year, and thought the Society was 
fortunate in its Secretaries, Miss Edgedale so splendidly following the par- 
ticularly good example of her predecessor, Miss Heather. 

The meeting closed at 5.5. p.m. 
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MEETINGS 


The following meetings were arranged during the year:— 


1974 
March 11 


* March 14 


March 19 


May 7 


June 6 


* July 10 


* July 25 


Speaker Title of Talk 
Professor Archibald Callaway Educating Africa’s Rural 
Economist, Institute of Youth 


Commonwealth Studies, Oxford 

Chairman: Sir Hugh Springer 

Joint evening meeting with the Commonwealth Institute. 
I. F. Porter The Changing Scene in 
Former Ambassador to Dakar Francophone Africa 
Chairman: Sir Patrick Reilly 


C. B. Pearce and African Wages Survey in 
S. M. Motsuenyane South Africa 

President, Johannesburg Chamber 

of Commerce, and President, 

National African Chamber of 

Commerce 

Chairman: The Rt Hon Lord Alport 

Joint meeting with Chatham House 


H. F. Oppenheimer South Africa after the 
Chairman, Anglo American Elections 

Corporation of South Africa Ltd 

Chairman: Lord Feather 

Joint meeting with Chatham House 


Professor Eldred Jones The Development of African 
Professor and Head of the Writing 
Fourah Bay College 


Department of English, 

Chairman: Christopher Heywood 

Joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts 

A. Christodoulou What Can an Open University 
Secretary, The Open University Offer Africa? 

Chairman: Sir Hugh Springer 

Dr Marcelo Rebelo de Sousa Portugal and Africa 

Professor in the Faculty of Law, 

Lisbon 

Chairman: Lord Walston 


NO MEETINGS WERE HELD DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


* October 3 


November 7 


* November 14 


Vernon Mwaanga Southern Africa-—the Zambian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Viewpoint 

Zambia 

Chairman: Patrick Keatley 

Dr Anthony King Musical Tradition in Modern 
Lecturer in African Music, Africa 

SOAS 


Chairman: E. Bankole Timothy 

Joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts 

Abdul Mejid Hussein Ethiopia—the Argument for 
Research Student, SOAS Change 

Chairman: Sir Bernard Braine, MP 
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December 4 Israel Wamala A Year of Change in Africa 
Editor, BBC ‘Focus on Africa’ 
Programme 
Chairman: HE Sule Dede Kolo 
Joint evening meeting with the Commonwealth Institute 


* Held jointly with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


MEMBERSHIP 

1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Honorary Life Members 66 71 66 64 61 
Honorary Vice-Presidents 5 5 5 6 1 
Life Members 79 81 78 77 95 
Resident 360 362 393 392 356 
Overseas 277 310 323 318 315 
Students 60 59 62 45 55 


847 888 927 902 883 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


The Society’s quarterly journal, African Affairs, has once more maintained its 
very high standard throughout the year. The Council is well aware that this is due 
to the amount of work and personal interest of the joint Editors, Mr A. E. Atmore 
and Dr Michael Twaddle. The Council wishes to record its thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the joint Editors, to the Book Reviews Editor, Miss Nicola Harris, to the 
two Consultant Editors, Miss Alison Smith and Dr Tom Soper, and to the Board 
of Editorial Advisers for all the hard work they have put into the journal during the 
past year. 


The circulation for African Affairs for the past four years is as follows:— 
1971 1972 1973 1974 


Members’ copies 888 927 902 878 
Exchange copies 37 40 37 37 
Free copies 38 29 26 25 


Subscription copies (mainly libraries) 1361 1368 1422 1442 
2324 2364 2387 2382 


DONATIONS 


The Council is again most grateful for the annual donations from the various 
Banking and business houses, and would like to express its appreciation for their 
continued and generous support. The donations for the year under review were as 
follows :— 


Amax International Ltd (ex-RST International Metals Ltd) £50 
Barclays Bank International Ltd £250 
Charter Consolidated Ltd £250 
De Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd £100 
National and Grindlays Bank Ltd £250 
The Standard and Chartered Banking Group Ltd £250 
UAC International Ltd £250 
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The Council is also very grateful for the special donations, large and small, 
which have been given by a number of well-wishers towards the cost of funding 
the pension due to Miss Heather, the retired Secretary. In total, these have 
amounted to £3,283. This generosity will enable the Society satisfactorily to 
fulfil its commitment to Miss Heather, which otherwise would have been hard to 
meet out of annual income. 


FINANCE 
The income for the year was £16,013 and expenditure £15,990. For the same 
period in 1973 the figures were £8,922 and £9,637, respectively. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee consisting of Messrs J. B. Davies, J. P. Murray, Tom 
Soper, E. B. Timothy and J. F. Wilkinson, under the Chairmanship of Sir Arthur 
Smith, held eight meetings during the year. The Chairman also presided at the 
Council meeting held on 13 February 1974. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

This sub-committee, comprising Mr J. F. Wilkinson, Chairman, Miss Deborah 
Ainger, Mr Anthony Atmore, Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Mr James Currey, 
Miss Nicola Harris, Miss Alison Smith, Dr Tom Soper and Dr Michael Twaddle, 
met five times during the year. The Council wishes to record its thanks to this 
Committee for all the work they have undertaken during the year in arranging 
such an excellent programme of meetings. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Following assessments of the Society’s financial situation made by members of 
the Executive Committee, it has been found necessary to increase the subscription 


for the journal from £5-00 per annum to £750 per annum, beginning 1 January 
1975. 


HON DIRECTOR 

As from mid-September 1974 Mr J. B. Davies has been acting as Honorary 
Director and attending the office most Thursdays and Fridays. He has concen- 
trated on a membership drive and has been successful in enrolling many new 
members. 


SECRETARY 

Miss H. Heather retired as Secretary at the end of February 1974 but continued 
working part-time in the office until the end of April. Miss Mercy Edgedale 
was appointed on 1 May 1974 to take her place but not until 1 June was she able 
to look after the office every day. 


MISS H. HEATHER 

Miss Heather, joined the Society in July 1945. 

Mr Henry Swanzy, a former Editor of African Affairs and a colleague of Miss 
Heather’s, writes: 

After the war a series of Secretaries came and went: J. R. P. Postlethwaite, a 
retired Uganda official, who bred minks; Ted Boyle, who ran an oyster business 
in Kenya; and Major Lewis Hastings, the Rhodesian military correspondent and 
author. Meanwhile the basic office work was done first by May Reid, a retired 
Missionary from India, and then from 1945 by a young lady straight from the 
war, who for many months adorned the office in a trim khaki uniform. This 
was Heather, who succeeded Lewis Hastings as full-time Secretary in January 
1949. From that day on, despite many changes of accommodation, the office 
ran like clockwork. Speakers for meetings were arranged by Colonel, now Sir 
Charles, Ponsonby, and the often tedious paper-work carried out most efficiently 
by Heather. I used to wonder how she could always be found, cool and 
helpful, at almost any hour of the day, when she was in the throes of arranging 
meetings or pursuing members in arrears, or attempting to find addresses that 
had been changed without warning. Altogether she has had a very fine record 
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throughout the period she has been with the Society, and everyone must feel a 
great debt of gratitude to her for all she has done; her service to the Society 
lasted for over a quarter of a century. 


CHAIRMAN 

Sir Arthur Smith retired as Chairman on 11 January 1975 and Sir Evelyn Hone 
was elected Chairman at the Council meeting on 18 February 1975. 
THANKS 

Once again the Council wishes to record its grateful thanks and appreciation for 
all the co-operation received from The Royal Commonwealth Society, the Royal 
Society of Arts, the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Common- 
wealth Institute in connection with the joint meetings held in their halls. The 
Council also wishes to thank most warmly the speakers and chairmen of the 
various meetings held during the year. The Council is also most grateful for the 
valuable assistance to the Society given by Messrs Lawrence Jones & Co, Honorary 
Solicitors, and to Messrs Deloitte & Co, Honorary Auditors. The Council also 
wishes to thank the members of the Executive Committee and Sub Committee, as 
well as the members of the Society and subscribers to African Affairs for their 
continued loyal support. 


ALAN GRAY . 

The Council wishes to record with much regret the death of Mr Alan Gray, a 
former Editor of African Affairs, in January 1975. (An appreciation by Miss 
H. Heather will appear in the next number of the journal). 


SIR CHARLES MORTIMER 

The Council also wishes to record with regret the death of Sir Charles Mortimer 
in Australia in September 1974. Sir Charles had been a member of the Society 
since June 1939, 


RESIGNATION OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ARTHUR SMITH, 
11 JANUARY 1975 

As many members of the Council may know, on 11 January 1975 Sir Arthur 
Smith wrote to the Society’s Secretary, Miss Mercy Edgedale, tendering, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Society’s bye-laws, his resignation as 
Chairman. 

At the meeting of the Society’s Council on 18 February it was unanimously 
decided that, although strictly speaking the Annual Reports of the Society covered 
the calendar year, it was right to include, in the Annual Report for the year ended 
31 December 1974, a tribute to Sir Arthur, and to Lady Smith for all the efforts 
they had devoted to the Society’s affairs. 

There are probably few people who have had wider experience of African affairs 
than Sir Arthur Smith, with his life-long associations with the United Africa 
Company (now UAC International Ltd) of which he was Chairman from August 
1955 until November 1969. Sir Arthur assumed the Chair at the Royal African 
Society on the resignation of Brian Macdona on 5 May 1971 and from the very 
outset brought all his experience, energy and personal warmth to bear in promoting 
the Society’s affairs. Someone so well known in the African context and with such 
wide experience and enduring interest in African affairs naturally brought a fund 
of new ideas and energies to the Society. During his time in the Chair he has 
been an inspiration to the Executive Committee and to the Council. He has been 
unsparing in the time he has given to Council matters, as has Lady Smith whom we 
have so frequently seen accompanying him at luncheon and other Society meetings. 
The Society is deeply grateful to them both for the very real contribution which 
both of them have made to its affairs. It is most warmly to be welcomed that the 
Council, with Sir Arthur’s consent, nominated him to be elected a Vice-President 
at their last meeting. All members of the Society will wish him and Lady Smith 
well for the future and look forward to the opportunity perhaps of seeing them 
from time to time at Society functions. 

LANCE MARTIN 
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The Lion and the Unicorn in Africa: the United Africa Company 1787-1931, 
by Frederick Pedler, Heinemann, 1974, 343pp. Illus, 24 pl., 12 figs. £8°50. 


The ‘lion’ and the ‘unicorn’ were the symbols of King’s and Swanzy’s, two of 
the early pioneers of West African trade. These firms may be regarded as typical 
of many which attempted to establish a profitable link with West Africa in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Their particular significance is that they, 
like Forster and Smith, Thomas Harrison and Hatton and Cookson, were to com- 
bine with others into larger groups and, these in turn, were eventually to amalga- 
mate to form the United Africa Company in 1929, 

The amalgamation movement within the merchant community was of great 
importance in the economic development of the region for the limited resources 
of the original firms could do little to overcome the hostility of the African middle- 
men in the coastal belt or provide satisfactory solutions to the geographic, medical 
and financial problems which prevented the growth of trade with the interior. 
This is not to suggest that profits could not be made; rather that a serious long term 
commitment required large scale investment and this could only be provided by 
merchants whose size or connections gave them access to substantial sources of 
capital. 

The formation of the African Association and its subsequent merger with the 
Miller/Swanzy group led to the creation of the African and Eastern Trade Corpora- 
tion. By 1920 this was one of the two major combinations in the trade. The 
other was the Niger Company which (under another name) had been established 
in 1879 by the amalgamation of four British firms. ‘The movement towards con- 
solidation had been given further impetus by William Hasketh Lever when he 
began to take an interest in what was a major source of the raw materials required 
for the manufacture of his soap and margarine. He acquired MclIver’s in 1910, 
Ratcliffe’s in 1912, Walkden’s in 1917 and King’s in 1918 and when he purchased 
the Niger Company in 1920 the Lever influence became a crucial factor in the trade. 
It appeared that the next logical step would be the joining together of the African 
and Eastern with the ‘ Niger’ group but although attempted this did not prove to be 
possible in the difficult days of 1921 and it was not until the even harsher conditions 
of 1929 that the amalgamation was secured by Leverhulme’s successors. 

Thus the creation of the United Africa Company (UAC), which at its inception 
controlled something approaching 60 per cent of imports and exports, was an event 
of supreme importance in the economic affairs of West Africa—the only compar- 
able commercial power being that exercised by the Elder Dempster shipping line. 
In consequence the history of the Company and its predecessors has always 
attracted considerable attention but, until now, little solid information has been 
easily available to the general public. The UAC, in fact, encouraged the late 
J. J. Rankin to produce his History of the United Africa Company to 1938 but the 
sudden" death of the author and the outbreak of war prevented the publication of 
this excellent study. 

In this present work Sir Frederick Pedler gives due acknowlegernent to Rankin’s 
investigation and relies heavily on him when other sources are indistinct or non- 
existent. But Rankin only provides a beginning as Pedler’s footnotes demonstrate 


The editors regret that details of the book reviewed by John M. Cohen in the last number 
of the journal at pp. 222-225, were omitted. The book was Ethiopia: anatomy of a 
traditional polity by John Markakis, published by Oxford University Press at £6.50. 
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quite clearly—this is a widely researched and documented piece of scholarship. 
The early chapters describe the activities of a number of the component firms and 
show how they were assimilated into one or other of the ‘giants’. A contributed 
chapter by Sir Alan Burns then deals succinctly with the Royal Niger Company 
and this is followed by an account of the formation and business of the African 
Association. Pedler continues with details of Lever’s involvement in the area and 
then describes the growth of the African and Eastern Trade Corporation. The 
book is concluded by an examination of the negotiations which led to the establish- 
ment of the United Africa Company, together with a brief look forward to its 
progress in the thirties. 

The presentation of such a diversity of material provided the author with a 
difficult problem. His answer has been to produce a study which, although 
chronologically orientated, has included many diversions to deal with specific topics 
such as the Niger River Fleet and the Life of European Trading Staff, 1885- 
1929. This structure has, inevitably led to some dis-continuities so the flow of the 
main theme is interrupted rather too frequently. A further minor weakness lies 
in the linking sections for these attempt too much. The resulting over-simplifica- 
tion adds little to the understanding of the academic and may not be fully under- 
stood by the less well informed. Economic historians would also have appreciated 
more emphasis on financial matters but although these are discussed this is essenti- 
ally a descriptive rather than an analytical study. Pedler is clearly at his best 
when tracing the early activities of the individual firms but he also shows great 
insight when writing about later developments—his position on the Board of the 
United Africa Company from 1951 to 1968 enabled him to know a number of the 
principals concerned in its history and his writing reveals that he did not neglect 
this unique opportunity. 

The Lion and the Unicorn in Africa gathers together many previously inacces- 
sible sources and so will be welcomed by both the scholar and the interested 
layman. It is written in a pleasant, informal, style and the text contains excellent 
maps and diagrams which are a valuable guide to the reader. The book is printed 
in a clear type and contains a useful index. At today’s prices, £8-50 is a moderate 
charge for this significant, new, contribution to our knowledge of West African 
trade. 

University of Liverpool P. N. DAVIES 


Trade and Economic Change on the Gold Coast 1807-1874, by Edward 
Reynolds. Longman, 1974. 207pp. Ilus., 10 plates, tables, bibliog., index. 
£3°75. 

Concentrating on foreign trade in what is today southern Ghana, Dr. Reynolds 
shows how, with the progressive abolition of the slave trade, a ‘legitimate’ trade 
in natural products expanded under the control not of traditional rulers but of a 
new African merchant class, trading on equal terms with their European counter- 
parts. The mid-century was a period of hard-won economic growth and social 
diversification, of continued competition and co-operation between European 
and African, and of merchant attempts from 1850 to acquire political influence as 
the powers of traditional authorities declined. In the 1860s, changes in prices 
and demand, with increased competition from Europeans enjoying access to 
capital resources and anxious to penetrate further inland, reversed African mercan- 
tile fortunes. Together with British talk of withdrawal, this prompted fresh yet 
ultimately unsuccessful moves, especially by educated Africans with commercial 
connections, to remould their institutions and promote the economic development 
of the interior. 
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Drawing inspiration from K, O. Dike’s work, and broadly confirming for this 
region the framework for West African economic history recently constructed by 
A. G. Hopkins, this is an interesting yet irritating book. Its interest lies primarily 
in the mass of material assembled, and the (largely implicit) suggestions as to 
possible further studies or the problems of source material. It irritates by its 
fragmented organization, the absence of any maps, and by attempting to examine 
‘the social, cultural and political changes that accompanied... commercial 
evolution’ in only 184 pages. ‘There is too little on such matters as labour, land 
tenure, and trade in indigenous manufactures; modern writings on development 
economics are awkwardly combined with historical comment, and attempts to 
demonstrate relations between economic and socio-political change lack precision. 
The proof-reading could have been better, the modest price not withstanding. 


King’s College, London ANDREW PORTER 


Cannibals and Tongo Players of Sierra Leone, by M. Kalous. Published 
by the author, Auckland, 1974. 320pp. Paperback. 


For centuries coastal Sierra Leone, particularly the country round the Sherbro 
estuary, has had a sinister reputation for murders, usually described as cannibal- 
istic, carried out by men who are said to have transformed themselves into leopards 
or alligators. ‘To protect themselves, people called in Tongo Players, witch-detec- 
tors, who burnt those they detected to death. Many references to these activities 
appear in official records. Dr Milan Kalous, who taught for several years at 
Fourah Bay College, and now teaches at the University of Auckland, New Zealand, 
has with great industry extracted from the Sierra Leone Archives all the documents 
he could find that mention them and added similar extracts from the archives of 
the American Board of Missions. He has however arranged his documents under 
arbitrarily chosen sub-headings, not necessarily in chronological order, which 
makes them confusing to follow. Nor, apart from a brief, four page, introduction, 
which consists largely of personal polemic, is there any elucidation of the texts, 
or any attempt to put them into a historical context. The uninformed reader will 
be totally bemused. Even the informed reader will be disappointed. The 
references to the provenance of each document are cut to an austere minimum, 
and as Dr Kalous only printed those parts of the documents he considers relevant 
to his purpose, anyone seriously working on the subject would still have to go to 
the originals and read them for himself to see what has been omitted. 


University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


Christianity and Ibo Culture, by E. Ilogu. Brill, Leiden, 1974. 262pp. 1map, 
bibliography, index. 54 guilders. 

Canon Ilogu is a Christian theologian anxious to bring his church into harmony 
with the cultural background of the Ibo people. His book comes at a critical time, 
the end of traditional missionary work and the beginning of a new, more compli- 
cated Christian mission. In the rapidly changing world of the Ibos the philoso- 
phical basis of social action and personal decision-making is no longer clear. The 
traditional spirituality of the people is threatened by the materialism which comes 
in the wake of technological advance. Ilogu underlines the need fora new morality, 
religiously based, and argues that Christianity can meet this need. 

First, though, it must adapt itself to Ibo culture and contemporary experience. 
Certain institutions formerly comdemned as heathen by the Church, such as the 
title societies, have persisted and should be accommodated within a Christian 
framework. Religious experience should be articulated in an Ibo idiom. The 
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ozo title, for example, couid be given religious underpinnings, Christian symbolism 
in the insignia of office and the performance of the ceremony by church officials. 
In the latter respect there is, indeed, a natural correspondence between the tradi- 
tional leaders, among whom are numbered the ozo title holders, and the church 
hierarchy, with its law-making powers and chain of command. 

Other similarities and contrasts, in both ideology and. social structure, are traced 
in great detail and with undoubted scholarship. The scope of the study is broad, 
embracing the history and current situation of the Church in Iboland. We are 
offered both sociological and theological interpretations of its activities. The 
writer is ambitious, and perhaps not uniformly successful in his task, for sociolo- 
gists are likely to be disappointed with this book. ‘The anthropological material 
is inclined to be superficial and repetitive, and it is a pity that the first few chapters 
are devoted to the area in which Canon Ilogu has least expertise. Some of the 
more interesting issues, from the sociologist’s point of view, such as the inter- 
denominational rivalry and the correspondence between religious and other forms 
of conflict, receive cursory treatment or are relegated to footnotes. It would be 
unfair, however, to dismiss the whole of the study as lacking in sociological depth 
and insight. ‘The passages on the categories of church in the three towns chosen 
for detailed consideration, and the social needs they meet, are fascinating, and 
display considerable sociological sophistication. In a later part, again, the writer 
shows his understanding of the institutional aspects of organized religion, and 
comments on them lucidly. 

It is the central and latter portions of the book which most impress the reader 
with Canon Hofu’s scholarship and vision. In the discussion of values and moral 
philosophy he comes into his own. We are taken through a detailed examination 
of the value systems of Christianity, modernism and traditional Ibo culture. We 
learn that the sharing of material resources is common to both Christian and tradi- 
tional Ibo morality, but that the motives are different. On the question of moral 
prohibitions another overlap occurs. For the Christian, prohibitions come 
theoretically from within; his is a guilt-oriented rather than a shame-oriented 
morality. In practice, however, external social pressures, as much as internal 
prohibitions, ensure conformity to group norms. If the study has hitherto 
seemed deficient in some respects the depth of Hogu’s theological insight and the 
sophistication of his ideas in this section amply make up for it. 

The declared object of the writer is to help the church in Iboland, and in this he 
should succeed. This is a brave book, and a forward-looking one. logu meets 
the challenge of modern times head on, convinced of the possibilities Christianity 
holds out for man. 


London D. M. JERROME 


Libya: the elusive revolution, by Ruth First. Penguin, 1974. 294pp. Maps, 
tables, bibliography, index, Paperback 70p. 


The revolution which took place in Libya in September 1971 surprised every- 
one: not so much that it occurred but that it had taken solongtocome about. The 
replacement of the remote and aging Idris seemed impossible for there was no 
political structure, established or clandestine, through which opposition could be 
given successful expression. Ruth First encountered the absence of Libya’s 
political structure after Colonel Gadaffi and other young army officers adeptly 
assumed power, and she found that the new government was no more disposed to 
encouraging a formal opposition than its predecessor. And in a number of other 
ways there were resemblances between the situations before and after 1971. Real 
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power in the country is still vested in a very small if new group of men, the head 
of the government is as remote as was the monarch. Gadaffi’s regime also seems 
likely to endure for as long as his predecessor’s and to be conducted with as strong 
an Islamic flavour, if with infinitely more flair. It is as if the sins and omissions of 
an old order must be visited upon the new, and that the form of a revolutionary 
government is much conditioned by the structure, or lack of it, which it inherits. 

Yet Libya is changing rapidly in many ways. ‘The cities and the countryside 
are being transformed as quickly as the growing oil revenues can be absorbed by 
the economy. The international oil companies are confronted by persuasive 
negotiators who have led other producer governments in policies of conservation 
together with demands for what are realistically high prices, if only in the short 
term. 

The author must have expected to be overtaken by events in dealing with such 
a potentially explosive topic as contemporary Libya, and in a sense she has been, 
in that the economic position of Libya has progressively improved since the manu- 
script was committed to the publisher. But the unusual situation of rapid growth, 
enjoyed by a few nations in the early 1970s, has not been conducive to political 
change in Libya, and as a result this study has a relevance which makes it a very 
useful introduction to those wishing to understand Libyan affairs. 

It is a short look, but it attempts and generally succeeds in reviewing many 
diverse aspects of Libya’s history and geography, germane to an understanding 
of contemporary Libyan economics and society. The unwillingly endured 
colonization by Italy is discussed and the complex negotiations which preceded 
independence in 1951. There is a concise account of the events (and the growing 
mythology) of the revolution and an interpretation of the changing role of oil and 
the international companies in the economy and politics of Libya. The author’s 
point of view is that of someone who has looked at many revolutionary movements 
and many military regimes, and is without sympathy for the machinations of 
governments and commercial interests. She is not everywhere complimentary to 
the people and institutions being reviewed; but happily the study does not echo 
the familiar prejudices of those responsible for the Western media, except 
in the unfortunate caricature, on the cover, of the Libyan president, chosen not by 
the author, but by insensitive and, I discover, unrepentant publishers. 


International Institute for Aerial Survey 
and Earth Sciences, Enschede J. A. ALLAN 


Fort Jesus: a Portuguese fortress on the East African Coast, by James 
Kirkman. Memoir 4, British Institute in Eastern Africa. Clarendon Press: 
OUP, 1974. 327pp. 86 figs, 44 plates, bibliography, index. £12-50. 

The author, the Gulbenkian Foundation, the Institute and publishers are all to 
be congratulated on this monumental contribution to our knowledge of the history 
of the East African coast. Although Kirkman notes a number of unresolved 
questions, his book is likely to be regarded as the definitive account of a subject to 
which he devoted his time and scholarly talents for several years. 

The story of the fort and its constituent parts from the sixteenth to thenineteenth 
century is related in the first part of the book. ‘This also includes a detailed 
account of the additions, demolitions, alterations and repairs that had to be made to 
the structure as a result of assaults, bombardments, deterioration of the fabric, and 
changes of master and user. The second part, which lists, illustrates and comments 
on the finds that wererecovered during twelve years of excavation, isa veritable store- 
house of information and reference material for specialists in the fields of local and 
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imported ceramics, glass, beads, ornaments, armaments, implements and coins. 
Although the subject is considered mainly froma technical standpoint, thenarrative 
also contains a great deal of information and comment that will be useful 
to Africanists with more general interests. 

Two minor criticisms: Hardinge was not ‘the Commissioner of the . .. Colony 
of Kenya’; and the index is not comprehensive enough for a study of this quality 
and authority. 


Seaford A. T. MATSON 


East African Societies, by Aylward Shorter. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974, 
154pp. 5 maps, bibliography, index. £3:20; paperback £1-50. 

At the outset, the author criticizes the traditional form of ethnography which 
has dealt in the description of small, discrete tribal entities, whereas ‘a new genera- 
tion of social anthropologists finds this approach altogether inadequate’ and has 
shifted the focus to the mechanics of social change and the interaction between 
ethnic groups. The outcome of his alternative approach is a pleasant, sympathetic 
and discerning introduction to East African society. For an anthropological 
survey, it is unusually well informed on economic facts, population statistics and 
geographic detail, and seeks to relate these to several thumbnail sketches of a 
cross-section of contemporary life. 

This book can be recommended to any geography student who feels that his 
African course lacks a sociological component, and also to visitors and newcomers 
to the area. However, the layman might understandably conclude that the new 
generation of anthropologists is primarily concerned with the problems of develop- 
ment in third world society, and is not especially interested in theoretical problems 
associated with the study of society. This would be rather unfortunate, especially 
as the work belongs to the Library of Man series, and the stated intention of this 
new series is to provide original guides on topics relevant to those involved or 
interested in anthropology. It is simply not that sort of a guide. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, PAUL SPENCER 
London l 


The Economics of Colonialism: Britain and Kenya, 1870-1930, by Richard 
D. Wolff. Yale University Press, 1974. xv+203pp, 56 tables. 4-40. 
Kenyatta and the Politics of Kenya, by Guy Arnold. J. M. Dent, 1974. 
226pp. £450, Peasant Politics: conflict and development in Murang’a 
' by Geoff Lamb. Julian Friedmann, 1974. xii+160pp. £3-50. 

The study of Kenya, as of other parts of Africa, is becoming less concerned with 
entities (the ‘Kikuyu’, Murang’a ‘District’, even “Kenya’), more concerned with 
connections—between entities of similar weight and size,! or between different 
levels, the ‘world’ and ‘Kenya’ as in Wolff’s book under review, between ‘Kenya’ 
and one of its localities in Lamb’s book. Arnold similarly connects a variety of 
different universes, Kikuyu, colonial and metropolitan, through the person of 
Kenyatta. 

Wolff’s is the most ambitious of the three works here reviewed. His objective 
is nothing less than to ‘ascertain why, how, and with what concrete economic 
consequences the colonial administration pursued specific economic goals in Kenya 
derived from British perceptions of the specific needs of the empire’ (p. xv). He 
does so through a valuable statistical summary of Britain’s global commerce from 


1. For example, Nomads in Alliance: symbiosis and growth among the Rendille and Samburu 
of Kenya, by Paul Spencer, Oxford University Press, 1973. 
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1870 to 1914, an account of the destruction of the East African slave trade as a 
preliminary to colonial exploitation, and then the establishment of farm and planta- 
tion production through land alienation, crop determination and the appropriation 
of African labour. While Wolff is ambitious and sometimes interesting, especially 
on the work of agricultural and other scientists in indicating economic opportunity, 
his book does nonetheless suffer from three rather serious shortcomings. His 
historical method proceeds at times by inference rather than on evidence, especially 
when moving from Britain’s commerce or the abolition of the Zanzibar slave trade 
to the specific quality of colonial exploitation in Kenya. Secondly, Wolff does 
not appear to be aware that Kenya is a somewhat paradoxical case to cite in support 
of his argument that the colonial economy was structured to supply metropolitan 
wants. The one crop which did succeed and did fill an Imperial gap—coffee— 
was also the one which was in many ways most antagonistic to the growth of a 
properly settler society. ‘Thirdly, Wolffs almost total ignorance of Kenya’s 
peasant economies both vitiates his otherwise intelligent discussion of wage-labour 
creation and allows him to dismiss the role of Indian traders. 

Guy Arnold’s study of Kenyatta must have been substantially planned when 
Murray-Brown’s excellent biography appeared:* it bears some of the marks of a 
late-comer conscientiously trying not to cover the same ground. It is not easy 
to identify the market Arnold had in mind. His work is avowedly not that of a 
specialist, but the general reader would benefit from a stronger argumentative or 
chronological frame than is given here, especially in the rather confusing discussion 
of events since independence. But Arnold has some wise and sometimes funny 
things to say about colonial society on the defensive. It is good to be reminded 
that in 1961 the Governor felt it necessary to end his statement on his first discus- 
sions with the released leader, with the assurance that ‘Mr Kenyatta did not stay 
to dinner’ (as Arnold suggests, p. 52, a good title for a play). More importantly, 
Arnold is convincing, and not only by repetition, in his analysis of the relationship 
between Kenyatta and the government in 1952. While Murray-Brown portrayed 
a politician in the centre outbid and paralysed by both extremes, Mau Mau and the 
regime, Arnold argues that Kenyatta and the government each tried to use Mau 
Mau, the first to extort concessions from, the second to destroy, the other. 

Lamb’s book is by far the most interesting and solidly based of the three. One 
may guess that his study began as a fairly orthodox enquiry into the ‘obstacles to 
development’, as these were defined in the late 1960s, within the Murang’a (Fort 
Hall) Coffee co-operative. LLamb’s own observations and the changing temper of 
the times led him to expand his enquiries in two directions, to analyse the socio- 
economic differentials within the co-op’s membership, and then to situate these 
same Kikuyu peasants within the political structure of Kenya. He concludes 
that there are indeed obstacles to planned development, lying not in peasant con- 
servatism but in peasant division and in the upward linkages between local-level 
conflict and national-level faction. Through the eyes of a Community Develop- 
ment Officer, to take one example, one learns how plans must bend to the demands 
of peasant coalitions. The question Lamb faces is whether this bending process 
causes cumulative change in society, by systematically skewing material and politi- 
cal benefits to one end of that spectrum of interest from comfortably-off farmer- 
trader to smallholder which is the core of all peasant coalitions—whether, in short, 
a process of class formation is in train. Lamb shows that economic differentiation 
is clearly perceived and acted on in Murang’a with the major line of conflict dividing 
those with any land, much or little, against those with none. He also lays stress 


2. Kenyatta, by Jeremy Murray-~Brown, Allen & Unwin, 1972. 
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(perhaps too much) on differentials in plot size, failing to take account of the likeli- 
hood of parallel variations in household size. For all this, he remains doubtful 
whether class formation is proceeding in a cumulative manner in Murang’a, and 
future scholars will be grateful for this combination of empirical richness and 
theoretical caution. It is probable that, as Colin Leys suggests in his foreword, 
the question of class must be resolved not at this local level but within the national 
structures of articulation and distribution. And before that can convincingly be 
done we need more studies as specific and alert as Lamb’s. 


Trimty College, JOHN LONSDALE 
Cambridge 


Social Change in Angola, edited by Franz-Wilhelm Heimer. Weltforum 
Verlag, Munchen, 1973. 284pp. Maps, tables. DM38. 


The largest single problem of Portuguese decolonization in Africa is likely to 
concern the half-million strong conurbation of Luanda in Angola. Around the 
commercial core of the city, where a change of government will presumably have 
little effect, lies an urban sprawl consisting of a dozen shanty towns, predominantly 
though not exclusively occupied by rural black immigrants, and another dozen 
concrete, timber and high-rise developments occupied predominantly by overseas 
white immigrants. Although day-to-day harmony crosses over racial boundaries, 
the underlying tensions within and between the white upper and black lower 
working classes are acute, and economic conflict readily leads to racial polarization 
as in February 1961 and August 1974. Two of the essays in Franz Heimer’s 
collection examine aspects of kinship and of schooling in the African musseques of 
Luanda. Although small and specialized in scope, and written under the restric- 
tive conditions of the ancien régime, they identify an area where research, planning 
and politics will now take on great urgency. 

The second area of Angola where major social change can be expected as a 
result of decolonization is the crowded Ovimbundu highland. ‘This has been the 
area from which most of Angola’s plantation labour has been extracted, and in 
which the most persistent efforts to settle white peasants have occurred. Five 
of Heimer’s essays relate primarily to this region. One considers the factors which 
influence school attendance and provides a wealth of statistical data on the rural 
milieu. Although the reader may be slightly put off by the quaint computerized 
precision of some of the prose (the average number of hoes in a Cuima household 
is 3:6842 with a standard deviation of 1:8492) basic information on a micro scale 
is most welcome in a country as poorly supplied with social data as Angola. Other 
chapters deal with the Ovimbundu war of 1902, with planned economic change 
as a feature of counter-insurgency in the early 1970s, and with ecological conditions 
in the highlands. The most important factor however was surely the persistent 
view of the colonial government that highlands should be for white settlement as 
in Kenya or Rhodesia. ‘The chapter on the settlement schemes is a most revealing 
indication of the inept planning which absorbed huge sums of government revenue 
but had a largely negative impact, by disrupting African agriculture without 
creating a viable self-sufficient European sector. 

Finally two essays deal with the south, and the ecology of its ‘agro~pastoral 
system’, and with the north-centre during the declining years of the old slaving 
economy. Taken together these essays by five Portuguese, four Americans and 
two Germans sum up the state of neglect from which the social sciences have 
suffered during the thirteen-year war. One hopes that it will now be possible to 
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multiply the efforts of this handful of investigators and foster research based on a 
rejuvenated university at Luanda where African scholars will be trained to study 
their own social circumstances. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, DaviIp BIRMINGHAM 
London 


A History of South Africa, byGideonS.Were. Africana Publishing Company, 
New York, 1974. xvi+198pp. Illustrated, index. $8-95 ($495 paperback). 


Writing a new history, particularly of South Africa, poses a challenging and 
difficult task, and this is what Dr Gideon S. Were, senior lecturer in history at the 
University of Nairobi has undertaken. Unfortunately, he has been none too 
successful. Three basic problems are apparent in this book: numerous factual 
errors, a lack of balance, and questions of interpretation. Among the errors are 
the suggestion that D’Urban’s expulsion of the Xhosa from the Ciskei forced them 
into lands inhabited by the Zulu (p. 44); listing 1740 as the date that Dingiswayo 
became leader of the Mthethwa (p. 68); dating the Mfecane from 1820 to 1834 
(p. 75); stating that in 1910 ‘Non-Europeans retained their votes in the Cape and 
Natal provinces; they could vote for members of their provincial councils only’ 
(p. 132); at one point noting that there are 2 million Coloureds and 620,436 Asians 
(p. 168), but then several pages later giving the figures as 14 million Coloureds 
and 4 million Asians (p. 179). The problem of balance arises from the book’s 
orientation toward political history. Aside from an introductory chapter on early 
inhabitants, ten of the remaining eleven chapters focus primarily on political 
developments while only one is on economic and social history. ‘Thus, ten pages 
are devoted to the Anglo-Boer War and the events immediately preceding it, while 
the mineral revolution merits only six pages. 

One of the crucial issues of interpretation is that Dr Were ignores much of the 
recent scholarship on South African history. In his first chapter, for instance, he 
uses physical, linguistic, and cultural criteria for differentiating the Bushmen from 
the Hottentots (he does not choose to use the terms San and Khoikhoi), thus 
ignoring Monica Wilson’s solid conclusions on this subject in Volume I of The 
Oxford History. He then harks back to Stow (one of the few titles listed in the 
“Selected Bibliography’) in writing about the arrival ‘on the scene’ of ‘a strongly 
built and taller race’ who ‘were the Bantu’ (p. 8). A second problem of inter- 
pretation is that the author seems to pose a dichotamy between the African and the 
European strands of South African history rather than showing how they become 
increasingly interrelated and intertwined. As a result, when he examines ‘the 
question of culture,’ which he notes ‘was of immense importance both before and 
after unification’ (p. 158), he deals solely in terms of an Afrikaner—British conflict 
and completely ignores the much larger issue of the interaction between African 
and European cultures. In essence, then, the author has simply grafted on readily 
available information about development among Africans such as the Mfecane 
and the conditions for Africans living under apartheid to a rather standard version 
of South African history. 

It was the author’s intention ‘to provide the reader with a simple but compre- 
hensive history of South Africa from its earliest origins.’ In this reviewer’s 
estimation, the completed work does not adequately fulfil the author’s original 
purpose. 


University of Florida R. Hunt Davis 
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Towards an African Literature: the emergence of literary form in Xhosa, 
by A.C. Jordan. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1973. 116pp. $6-00; 
£2°85. 

Tales of Southern Africa, translated and retold by A. C. Jordan. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1973. 277pp. $900; £430. 

Born of a Xhosa family in a small village in the Transkei, South Africa, in 1906, 
Dr A. C. Jordan excelled as a teacher, scholar and writer. Leaving his post as 
a senior lecturer at the University of Cape Town in 1961 he became a professor 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, and later, until his death in 1968, 
held the title of Professor of African Languages and Literature of the University 
of Wisconsin. Towards an African Literature is a collection of essays previously 
published in the late 1950s in a short-lived periodical called Africa South. They 
represent a pioneering approach to Xhosa literature, considered in its human con- 
text, that has never been surpassed and will remain for posterity as essential source 
material. Starting from a survey of traditional oral literature, the overall picture 
unfolded by Jordan is that of a nation acquiring literacy, first offered in the 1820s 
as a vehicle for the gospel, but turning this skill gradually into an effective means 
of self-expression and mutual communication. From the 1960s onwards, writers 
began increasingly to express their feelings and reactions, and those of their 
fellows, to the drastic social, economic and political changes that were affecting 
them. Jordan’s effective handling of the subject has considerable relevance for 
social historians as well as for students of literature and the humanities in general. 
A useful introduction has been added by one of the author’s sons, Lindi Nelani 
Jordan. 

Tales from Southern Africa has a misleading title, since only Xhosa tales are 
covered. ‘There is a 23-page foreword by another of Dr Jordan’s sons, Z. Pallo 
Jordan; an analytical introduction and commentaries by Harold Scheub (42 pages); 
and striking illustrations by Feni Dumile. The editorial aim of catering for several 
levels of modern taste has made these separate ingredients somewhat diverse, 
reminiscent perhaps of a dish (known to this reviewer and his colleagues as ‘curry 
maison’) consisting of yesterday’s meat served up with today’s curry and rice. 
To deal first with the curry: in the foreword, the demise of oral tradition at the 
hands of Western conquest is traced, at some length, and A. C. Jordan’s motives 
in championing the folk tale are interpreted as revolutionary, seeking to ‘transform 
the tale into a great collective symbol around which African people could be mobi- 
lized for social and political change’. For the rice: the cover notes, and also 
Scheub’s introduction, express the current and defensible view that these written 
tales are of course not real folk tales at all, but literary creations based on tradi- 
tional themes (which Scheub discusses and analyses), these pronouncements being 
mitigated by high praise for their literary merit, with which the present reviewer 
cannot but concur. 

As for the meat itself: the author’s English style is not only impeccable, but 
ideally adapted to the mood of each tale. Drawn directly from among his friends 
and relatives in rural areas, the stories have been deftly recast without losing their 
essential Xhosa flavour. The 13 items bring a varied menu: human feats and 
foibles, grotesque ogres and monsters, as well as a few animal tales such as ‘Why 
the cock crows at dawn’, and ‘Why the hippo has a stumpy tail’, There are 
glimpses of deep human wisdom, intricacies of custom, and insights into nature 
and the supernatural, besides a good measure of sheer entertainment value. There 
seems no evidence, from Jordan’s presentation of these tales, to support the directly 
revolutionary motivation imputed in the foreword. Rather, they appear to repre- 
sent the fulfilment of an ideal that is widely current in Africa and was in fact 
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expressed by Jordan himself in the first chapter of his Towards an African Literature, 
namely, to develop a South African written literature from local rootstock, and 
judged from this angle they are a first-class contribution. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, Davin K. RYCROFT 
London 
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the study of African art history. 
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to reach a conclusion as to the origin of these images, and the initial purpose of 
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J. P. CLARK 
Jointly published with Oxford University Press. 


The Ozidi Saga is the text of a fascinating epic of the entire ijo-speaking 
people in the Niger Delta area of Nigeria, though originally claimed by the 
Tarakiri clan. It is also a dramatic performance celebrating the exploits of 
Ozidi, the young warrior who sets out to avenge the heinous murder of his 
father. 
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worshipped by the people, and gives an account of divination, witchcraft, sor- 
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the methods used by traditional healers. Professor Simpson who is a sociologist 
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This book surveys the contribution of the black man to world literature not 
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expression, and of a new sense of dignity; it also analyses the “black experi- 
ence” in the last 400 years, and focuses attention on the uses and abuses of 
power. 

Many of the essays are from the Americas not only as proof of the larger 
corpus of creative writing by blacks there but also as a proof of a black diaspora, 
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SELECTED WRITINGS 


A. ADELOYE 


This work is a historical anthology of medicine not only in Nigeria but 
throughout West Africa. It deals with biographies of pioneers in medicine in 
West Africa, such as Dr. James Beele Africanus Horton, Dr. Obadiah Johnson, 
Dr. John Randle, Dr. Sodeinde Leigh-Sadipe and Dr. Oguntola Sapara 1.8.0. 
The literary style is simple, and the language is free of medical jargon and 
technicalities, thus making it a readable material for students and teachers of 
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THE THEATRE IN AFRICA 
ABIOLA IRELE AND OYIN OGUNBA (eds.) 


This book traces the development of the African Theatre from its origins to 
the present day. It deals with (a) festival drama and travelling theatre among 
the Yoruba People of Western Nigeria giving the traditional background to the 
modern African theatre; (b) the modern theatre, particularly drama, in North 
Africa, in East Africa, in the French-speaking areas and in Ghana; (c) the 
studies of individual Nigerian writers, such as Wole Soyinka, J. P. Ciark, Wale 
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An Approach to African Literature 


James Olney demonstrates that autobiography, because it provides the most direct narrative 
enactments of the ways, motives, and beliefs of a culture, is an excellent way to approach African 
literature. 

African autobiography is considered Jess an individual phenomenon than a social one, for the 
African artist’s commitment to individualism is sharply qualified by the traditional African view of 
social reality. Consequently, after a general discussion of the African ethos, each chapter takes up 
the ‘autobiographical’ literature of a specific group in African society and treats it as both an 
expression of a personal vision and as a revelation of a permeating social reality. 


1973 691 06254 4 £7.90 cloth 
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THE TUNISIA OF AHMAD BEY (1837-1855) 


Under the energetic but confused prodding of the activist ruler Ahmad Bey, Tunisia made its first 
effort to institute European-inspired political and military reforms. L. Carl Brown’s book on the 
reign of Ahmad Bey is thus a case study in modernisation as well as a historical survey of Tunisia 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Prof. Brown explains the workings of the traditional! political 
system, an elaborate blend of Hafsid and Ottoman governmental ideas and practices. He explores 
the ways in which the changes imposed on Tunisia by the West made this system unworkable. 
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The Politics of Participation and Control 


“Unlike so much published work on Africa, this valume is refreshingly modern inits methodology 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN AFRICA: 
THE DUAL TYRANNY 


ALI A. MAZRUI 


THE ISSUE OF academic freedom is a subject close to my heart. To some 
extent I am abroad because not enough academic freedom seemed to be immedi- 
ately available to permit me to be myself at home. I would prefer to believe 
that the deterioration of certain freedoms in Africa is very temporary and that in 
fact, as we look at the next twenty-five years before the year 2000, we will be 
witnessing important changes for the better. In this article, however, I will 
concentrate on an interpretation of the situation as it exists. 

But first let us deal with a problem of definition. The elements which add 
up to academic freedom include relative freedom for universities and similar 
institutions to determine for themselves what they are going to teach; who is 
going to do the teaching and to some extent, who is going to be taught. This 
involves autonomy to shape the curriculum and syllabus, relative freedom to 
recruit teachers, and some freedom to admit students by criteria chosen by 
universities. ‘Then there is freedom for scholars to decide research priorities 
and research methods, to publish their research findings, and to publicize their 
intellectual positions. Finally, there is general freedom of expression for 
teachers and students as a necessary intellectual infra-structure for mental 
development and intellectual creativity. 

I believe intellectual freedom in Africa is up against a dual tyranny. One—a 
domestic tyranny—the temptations of power facing those in authority at this 
particular stage of the history of our continent. This is the political tyranny of 
governments as yet insensitive to some of the needs of educational institutions. 
The other tyranny is to some extent external. It is the Eurocentrism of aca- 
demic culture as we know it today—the degree to which the whole tradition of 
universities is so thoroughly saturated with European values, perspectives, and 
orientations. The very institution of the university became in our type of 
situation virtually a mechanism for the transmission of European culture to non- 
European parts of the world. These then are two major tyrannies. Let us 
reflect on them, beginning with the external one. African universities are 
indeed instruments for the transmission of western culture, whether they were 
specifically intended to be so or not. The graduate we produce from Makerere 
or Ibadan or Dakar, is a human being who has moved substantially towards 
becoming a specimen of European tradition. AIl of us who have been educated 
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at western-type universities, or who are currently at such universities, are at 
least on our way towards becoming substantially Europeanized. Many of us 
already are. Clearly academic freedom in the sense of substantial intellectual 
independence is seriously compromised in a situation where Africans are almost 
always intellectual followers and almost never intellectual leaders. If the 
purpose of academic freedom is in part to create conditions for intellectual 
creativity, that purpose is compromised by the heavy Euro-centrism of academic 
culture itself. We should of course remember that this is not just a peculiarity 
of academic culture. 

Mankind is much nearer to a world culture today than it is to a world govern- 
ment. There are ideologies today that have world-wide believers: Marxism 
being a pre-eminent example. There are languages that serve the human race 
as a whole, English and French being particularly functional at the global level. 
There are legal and moral ideas which are supposed to govern relations among 
states world-wide; that is what international law is all about. Science and 
technology are facilitating cultural convergence as they are shared by societies 
otherwise vastly different from each other. Educational systems are increas- 
ingly resembling each other; the next generation of human kind is likely to 
be a little more culturally homogeneous than the last one. And there are 
problems which are just beginning to be perceived as global problems. They 
range from seasonal ones, like inflation, to perennial ones, like resource 
depletion. 

But although we have been evolving a world culture, there is one hitch—this 
world culture is heavily Eurocentric, International law was born out of Euro- 
pean diplomatic history and the European state system. The most global 
forms of imperialism were western—and therefore western culture in recent 
times has spread more widely than any other. Ifa world language is one which 
has at least 100 million speakers, has been adopted by at least ten states as a 
national language, and has spread beyond its continent of birth, the most con- 
vincing candidates for the status of world languages are English and French, 
both western. | 

The United Nations’ charter itself emerged primarily out of western norma- 
tive concerns and has been struggling ever since to be a little more global. 
Virtually all the ruling élites of the world are either western or westernized. 
Even those which are Marxist in orientation have opted for one particular school 
of western thought—a particular tradition of dissent in western civilization. 
Almost every educated person in the world has two cultures—his own and 
western. (If he is himself a westerner, his own culture will be a sub-section of 
the broader heritage.) No one is surprised on seeing a Japanese man in western 
dress, or an African, an Arab, an Indian, or a Chinese man in western attire. 
But there is something incongruous about a Japanese in Arab dress, or an 
Indian in Yoruba attire, or a Zulu in an Indian dom. The élites of the non- 
western world imitate the West—but they seldom emulate each other. 
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From this analysis two conclusions emerge, one positive and the other nega- 
tive. The positive conclusion is that the human race is indeed evolving a world 
culture—a potential foundation for the kind of normative consensus without 
which world reform is impossible. But the negative conclusion is that the 
world culture which has evolved so far is tragically out of balance—ignoring 
most of the civilizations of the world, and elevating only the western heritage. 

Confronted with this kind of situation, an African asks: How do we escape the 
tyranny of Eurocentrism? How do our universities become African and not 
just at best, approximations of western institutions ? The questions really are 
also—how do we modernize without at the same time retaining a heavy depen- 
dency orientation? How do we modernize without being ipso facto in the 
process of westernizing ourselves? In reality, no one has the right answers yet. 
Some progress is being made; the excesses of Eurocentrism in our universities 
are in the process of being mitigated. But there is no room for complacency. 
For years the only language that received any attention at Makerere University 
in Uganda was the English language. The only language in the university 
taught at all, or researched into, or examined at the academic level, was the English 
language. There then emerged some interest in the French language; so 
Makerere started teaching French. ‘There then emerged some interest in the 
German language; and so we started teaching German. This was followed by a 
very weak and inconclusive interest in Russian, and that effort was made. 
During all this time, not a single African language was receiving academic 
attention either at the teaching level or at the level of investigation and research. 
Clearly that was an illustration of excessive Eurocentrism, but it was a symptom 
of a wider malaise. The methodologies we follow, whether we are physicists, 
political scientists, or literary critics, are western-derived. Our academic 
leaders are substantially people who have made break-throughs in Europe and 
Europe’s extensions—the New World, especially the United States. Occasion- 
ally we say: OK, we are going to do it our way. We are going to take oral 
tradition seriously. We are going to use oral tradition as material for a new 
historiography. We are going to ignore the prescriptions previously imposed 
by Eurocentric historiography. 

These are important steps. We have made progress in some of those domains, 
but at other times we take the easy way out. We are against Europe so we go 
Marxist. We forget that Marxism is simply another European tradition—a 
tradition of dissent indeed; a tradition of rebellion; a heresy within Europe but 
still an intellectual tradition of Europe. In our groping for intellectual inde- 
pendence we end up embracing an alternative European source of ideas. This 
external tyranny of Eurocentrism may well be at least as obstinate as the 
domestic tyranny of African dictators. Both are likely to remain part of the 
general picture of academic life in Africa for much of the rest of this century. 
All that one can hope for is at least a realization that we are academic fellow 
travellers at best—followers basically. We must then resolve to produce 
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academic leaders. And if our universities learn that lesson and proceed to 
create conditions which would make that possible, the external tyranny will in 
time be manageable. 

The internal tyranny concerns the behaviour of governments, be they black 
governments north of the Limpopo, or white governments south of it. We are 
in the process of discovering that academiz freedom needs other freedoms to 
flourish. Take a simple example. I believe in the freedom of expression. I 
also believe it is a good idea to have penetrazion of ideas in societies which might 
not receive them. Not so long ago I received an invitation to go to the 
Universities of Capetown and Witwatersrand to give lectures. I was torn 
inside, because I do believe that there is a very strong case for the policy of 
isolating the racist regimes in Southern Africa, at the diplomatic level, and if 
possible at other levels as well. But I also believe in the free 
circulation of ideas. I was torn as to which part of my moral prefer- 
ences should prevail, confronted with an invitation to go to South Africa. 
Should my preference for the isolation of South Africa be my guiding principle 
or should in fact my preference for the free circulation of ideas be the imperative 
I should respond to? I wrote to South Africa—to my colleagues there—and 
said: I do not know yet whether I will come, but I have at least three minimal 
conditions. The first is that I should be able to say whatever I want. The 
second is that I should be able to address racially mixed audiences, and the third, 
that I should be able to bring my wite if she is interested in coming. It just 
so happens my wife is English. I added the last condition deliberately to test 
the system at its most sensitive. Now the answer came. In most other 
societies if I had an invitation to go and I szid I would be coming with my wife, 
of course at my own expense, no civilized societies would say: Oh no, you cannot. 
Not with your wife surely. But that reply came from South Africa. Of 
course, my colleagues at the universities were very sympathetic and were not 
responsible for the laws of the country—but their response was to this effect: 
‘We have been in constant consultations with our lawyers. That you should 
want to say whatever you want—we can risk it; that you should want to address 
racially mixed audiences we can virtually guarantee; but that you should want 
to come with your wife—I am afraid that is impossible. You would immedi- 
ately be liable to prosecution upon arrival under the immorality laws and would 
therefore be subject at the very minimum to considerable embarrassment, and 
at the maximum to actual imprisonment. And we have checked—there is no 
way out.” My other two conditions, which might have perhaps been the 
conditions that other illiberal societies might have paid greater attention to, 
they were able to cope with. But because the South African society lacked 
freedom in the important area of individual choice, that of choosing the person 
to whom you are going to link your life, as husband and wife, because the 
society lacked that freedom—the freedom to marry across racial lines—clearly 
an important area of the academic freedom of the University of Capetown was 
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compromised, and its ability to facilitate intellectual exchanges with scholars 
from other parts of Africa was considerably circumscribed. So it is clear that 
academic freedom cannot be regarded as a freedom that is an oasis independent 
of other freedoms, and stands or falls to some extent in relation to the other 
freedoms that the society enjoys. 

Within black Africa the dangers are of a different kind from the dangers of 
Southern Africa still under white control. You might say the tyranny in those 
societies in black Africa that are intolerant of academic freedom is sometimes 
derived from: first, the Elder tradition; secondly, the Warrior tradition; and 
thirdly, the Sage tradition, as they operate in the political systems of those societies. 
The Elder tradition is heavily paternalistic, almost by definition. It is particu- 
larly strong where you still have the original first President of an African State. 
The notion of a Founding Father with prerogatives not just in politics but in 
opinion-formation, is a major component of the total political picture. The 
Elder tradition also carries heavy preference for consensus in the family. The 
father figure expects that consensus and therefore has a profound distrust of 
dissent and dispute, even of the kind which is indispensable for a vigorous 
academic: atmosphere. The Elder tradition also has a preference for reverence 
and reaffirmation of loyalty towards political leaders, and that reverence and 
reaffirmation of loyalty is in turn sometimes hostile to the atmosphere of ade- 
quate intellectual independence. 

Restlessness against the Elder tradition is already evident in some countries, 
and in others it has already erupted. I was in Ethiopia in December 1973, a 
few months before the creeping coup started. I was invited to address the 
student body. An American colleague came to fetch me from my hotel; we 
arrived at the University. The students turned up, not just in their hundreds 
but in their thousands. The mass of humanity that was there was surprising 
for a professorial lecture. When I looked behind me my American colleague 
had disappeared. ‘The students were singing political songs and he had appar- 
ently decided discretion was the better part of valour. I ploughed through this 
mass of humanity, and arrived at the front platform. It was one of the loneliest 
arrivals of my career, because there was nobody there to meet me. I was 
bewildered, wondering what to do next, and then saw somebody else struggling 
to come across, accompanied by some others. Then it turned out he was my 
host—the Professor of Political Science at the University. When he stood up 
on the platform to introduce me he was immediately shouted down. The 
students were insisting that the meeting had to be under their sponsorship, or 
it could not take place at all. My colleague asked me: What do you think ? 
I said: If I were you I would let them preside. He was worried presumably 
about the impact of such a surrender on university opinion of him, but he did 
capitulate to the situation. What emerged in the course of that address, after 
the students had taken over the chair and given their speeches, was that these 
were the most radical African students I had ever addressed; that they gave me 
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a fair hearing, listening to me to the end, and then after that asked questions 
deliberately intended to embroil me ir their own profound and understandable 
dissatisfaction with the Ethiopian Imperial system as they knew it. They would 
ask questions like: ‘Don’t you think Professor, that this recent break with 
Israel by the Emperor is just a gimmick, when behind him American imperial- 
ism is still at work?’ Question after question came. This was the most direct 
and most blunt critique of an African government I had ever heard from stu- 
dents anywhere. It is feasible that since then, the students were in fact among 
the catalysts of radicalization in Ethiopia; the soldiers got radicalized partly in 
response to the students. The creeping coup, as it was taking place, might 
have started with a lack of sense of direction on the part of the soldiers, but a 
sense of direction later emerged as a result of the continuous articulation and 
reaffirmation of radical policies that the student body was able to put across. 

If this thesis is correct, then the Elder tradition of the Emperor in Ethiopia 
found its first major challenge from the student body in spite of considerable 
pressures against academic freedom in that situation. Kenya right now is 
having a form of restlessness of its own. There is a heavy Elder tradition in 
Kenya, under our President—we call him Mzee, partly because of respect for 
his age, but in addition because the orientation of the system includes this 
Elder-revering tendency with all its difficulties in situations where consensus 
is not achieved. The restlessness in Kenya is not of the magnitude of student 
restlessness in Ethiopia, but it is there nevertheless, The restlessness in Kenya, 
on the other hand, has been accompanied for the time being by the relative 
independence of the Parliament of that country. Kenya’s Parliament is prob- 
ably until now the freest Parliament in black Africa. The degree of openness 
and criticism over the years that has been feasible within the Kenyan Parliament 
has not been equalled anywhere else in Africa. The report of the select com- 
mittee concerning the murder of J. M. Kariuki pointed a finger at the General 
Service Unit and its Head, as being not guilty merely of covering up, but 
according to the accusations, actually conceivably being implicated in the 
murder. ‘The report also expressed reservations about the conduct of the Head 
of the Police. This kind of Parliamentary autonomy is not very easy to come 
by in much of the rest of Africa, but it has been feasible in Kenya. 

One does not know whether it will last. What I am saying is that 
Parliamentary freedom in Kenya, along with the restlessness of the students, 
may be important catalysts in themselves towards moderating the Elder tradi- 
tion in Kenya, and potentially towards changing the system in the direction of 
further tolerance for academic freedom in the years ahead. 

The Warrior tradition comes in when we are talking about soldiers in power. 
Its characteristic is not so much reverence, or consensus in the family, but a 
preference for action. ‘We are a government of action rather than words’, 
Amin would say,. Now much of the exercise of academic freedom consists 
of words: sometimes very good words; sometimes not so good, but without 
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the words the freedom would be useless. A profound distrust of words under a 
political system is a distrust of major areas of intellectual activity and certainly 
a distrust of academic freedom. This potential, or active, anti-intellectualism 
under the Warrior tradition could at times erupt with disastrous consequences. 
There are times when the soldiers are overawed by the professors. There are 
other times when they are annoyed by the professorial phenomenon. If you 
are lucky, and they are overawed, then you as a professor receive reverence; but 
if things go wrong and the potential anti-intellectualism gets activated, then 
you had better duck while you can. I remember at a ceremony at Makerere in 
1972 Amin was reading his speech and then he suddenly departed from the text, 
having seen me in the audience. He proceeded to pay a tribute to me in terms 
which amounted to an admiration of intellectual independence. ‘I see Pro- 
fessor Mazrui there. I wish everybody was like him and not just self-seeking 
politicians. He can speak his mind.’ It sounded fairly impressive coming 
from the Warrior President. That evening I was at a party connected with the 
same ceremony. The Vice-Chancellor, Frank Kalimuzo, said to me, perhaps 
unkindly: ‘Today the President singled you out for a public tribute. Tomorrow 
he may single you out for something else.’ It now sounds tragic because poor 
Kalimuzo was singled out for something else: he was taken away from his 
home and was murdered. The murder of the Vice-Chancellor was certainly 
one of the factors which resulted in my own re-examination of my position in 
Uganda. On one side it is possible for the Warrior to be overawed by the 
professorial mystique, but on the other hand the Warrior may be annoyed. 
The Professor or the lecturer, or teacher, has to bear this ambivalence in mind 
in those African societies where the Warrior tradition is at play. Finally, there 
is in the Warrior tradition the element of discipline, partly derived from the 
military ethos and extended to some extent to the whole nation. This myth of 
discipline could compromise in a fairly serious way the universities as free 
institutions. 

Finally, a brief mention of the Sage tradition. The Sage as teacher—but 
not the teacher in the local school. Under this tradition the President is the 
ultimate teacher of the nation. A teacher becomes one who wants to make sure 
that his teachings prevail. Ideology as an exercise in transmitting ideas becomes 
a monopoly of the centre and an attempt is made to ensure that substantial 
responsiveness takes place to the ideas that emanate from that centre. Docu- 
mentary radicalism is sometimes a feature in such African societies when the 
Sage comes out with special pamphlets and charters to pronounce national 
directions. That is fair as far as it goes, but it is unfair when alternative schools 
of thought are not permitted an adequate opening in the totality of the system. 

These then are some of the elements we have to bear in mind in assessing 
academic freedom in Africa. A dual tyranny confronting African scholars, 
African students, and African universities hangs over African educational 
systems. The Eurocentrism of what we have inherited in terms of educational 
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institutions is still with us, and we are unable for the time being to achieve a 
paradigmatic revolution in favour of greater intellectual autonomy. There is 
also the domestic tyranny—basically political. In parts of Southern Africa, 
this is racist, and affects other domains of national life. In countries ruled by 
black men this sometimes takes the form of intolerance under the Elder tradi- 
tion; intolerance under the Warrior tradition and intolerance under the Sage 
tradition. I hope that Africa will be released from aspects of that predicament 
at least before the end of this century. Let us hope as we look into the future 
that Africa’s creativity, the capacity to produce paradigms of its own, will 
result from a greater expression of intellectual independence. The infra- 
structure of genuine innovation is freedom for the mind. Our institutions of 
higher learning should find the will to transcend external dependency and the 
skills to survive domestic pressures—without forgetting the task of genuinely 
serving our societies. 
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‘THEODORE H. VON LAUE 


IN OUR STUDY of alien and distant cultures the first and basic question inevitably 
has to be: how do we know? The following essay aims at elucidating the 
process by which the realities as a foreign people in their culture perceive them 
are ingested, by the act of scholarly cognition, into the realities prevailing in 
our own culture. We are specifically concerned here with the absorption into 
western (or European) understanding of African institutions and ways of life, 
restricting ourselves to the study of the Gold Coast and Ghana but suggesting 
a broader applicability. This process in its widest sense we shall call ‘transub- 
stantiation’, i.e., the transformation of one cultural substance into another, of 
African culture as seen by Africans into European culture as seen by Europeans, 
using for illustration two academic disciplines, anthropology and history. 
We will also argue that the process of transubstantiation reflects the prevailing 
balance of political power as well as of cultural ascendancy. Since this essay 
offers merely reflections, the treatment of this subject will be selective and 
casual rather than systematic. 

Every act of cognition implies some form of transubstantiation: an object or 
situation is transformed from its independent existence into a possession of the 
mind. In familiar environments such transformation is automatic, the result 
of acculturation through the normal stages of education. In the face of novelty, 
as in the European encounter with Africa, the appropriation calls for an 
elaborate intellectual effort, as the following analysis will show. The anthro- 
pologist M. Fortes, renowned for his research among the Tallensi, a small 
society in north-eastern Ghana, has given us an excellent exposition of the 
process of transubstantiation; it is worth quoting in full: 


. the hardest part of an anthropologist’s work begins after he leaves the 
field. In the field he is engrossed in concrete human activities. It is true 
that he can never feel himself completely at one with the people he is studying, 
however gifted he may be, linguistically or psychologically. He may make 
some real friends among his hosts; but he can never adopt their cultural values. 
If he did, he would lose that detachment without which anything he wrote 
would be of no scientific value. All the same, he is carried by the living 
stream of social life. He hardly has to stop and think. Thus the crucial 


The author is Frances and Jacob Hiatt Professor of European History at Clark University, 
Massachusetts, USA. 
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scientific task begins when he starts to write up his field material. It is not 
merely a question of putting his observations on record. Writing an anthro- 
pological monograph is itself an instrument of research, and perhaps the 
most significant instrument of research in the anthropclogist’s armory. It 
involves breaking up the vivid, kaleidoscopic reality of human action, thought, 
and emotion which lives in the anthropologist’s note-books and memory, 
and creating out of the pieces a coherent representation of a society, in terms 
of the general principles of organization and motivation that regulate behaviour 
in it. It is a task that cannot be done without the help of theory. 


We notice the stages in the process of transubstantiation. In the field the 
anthropologist is ‘engrossed’ in his daily activities; he makes some ‘real friends’ 
among the Africans who are his principal suppliers of information. ‘All the 
same’, he works through a barrier linguistically and psychologically. We merely 
call attention here to the problem of translation. Rarely do anthropologists 
explain their troubles in finding equivalents in their own language for objects, 
let alone attitudes or concepts, found among the people they study. The 
irreducible gap is even greater in terms of human insight between the short- 
term European visitor, his academic concern, and his base in western urban- 
industrial society on the one hand, and even his closest friends among 
the life-long local residents on the other. The researcher is never one with 
his informants in a double sense. He cannot transcend his own values; nor 
does he really want to, for he must preserve his ‘scientific detachment’. While 
he temporarily allows himself to be absorbed ‘by the living stream of social 
life’, he safeguards his own point of origin; he views African reality from one 
remove. Back in his own country, while preparing his monographs, he begins 
a second step of detachment. He now breaks up ‘the vivid kaleidoscopic 
reality of human action, thought, and emotion which lives in his notebooks 
and memory’, and rearranges it—which from the start was never the original 
reality—as ‘a coherent representation of a society, in terms of the general 
principles of organization and motivation that regulate behaviour in it’, a task 
which requires ‘theory’. 

It is clear from Fortes’ words that ‘the general principles of organization and 
motivation’ are European inputs, providing the connecting tissue for his facts 
and observations. Whatever streams of African life entered his notebooks 
and memory, transported over thousands of miles and gone over after months 
or even years, are now atomized into small tessarae and then recast into a mosaic 
representing the current standards of academic anthropology, the most respect- 
able port of entry for African ‘reality’ into the western mind. These standards, 
we note in passing, are by no means commonly accepted, as he himself stresses: 


The task would be easier if social anthropology had a well-founded body of 
principles to which every new observation in the field could be related. 


1. M. Fortes, The Dynamics of Clanship among the Tallensi (London 1945), p. vii. 
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This is not so: and though we all build on the shoulders of our predecessors, 
working out our problems with their hypotheses and findings implicitly or 
explicitly in mind, yet every new piece of field-work is unique in some res- 
pects, and every new monograph raises unique problems of analysis and 
exposition. There is inevitably, therefore, a large personal element in an 
anthropological monograph. 


The African reality—or whatever is left of it in the final stages of transubstantia- 
tion—is not, in other words, a firm collective image, but an individual one and 
thus to be taken, as Fortes advises, with some caution. Further transubstantia- 
tion takes place as monographic hypothesis becomes accepted fact (we will 
omit this phase here). 

In the process of transubstantiating cultural realities, one of the obvious 
intellectual problems is fitting African society into western scales of proportion. 
‘It is commonly accepted’, Fortes continues, ‘that primitive [!] societies are 
much simpler than ours, both in their cultural make-up and in their social and 
economic structure.” Yet just that simplicity turns out to be incompatible 
with western models of thought: 


... Even a very simple cultural heritage or social organization may be 
composed of a large number of strands and elements whose inter-relations 
make up a very elaborate pattern. Simplicity in this context is much more 
a value concept than a scientific category. In social science it is partly [!] a 
question of how closely and with what discipline one examines the data. 


It will be noted that the author begins with the common sense assumption of 
primitive simplicity in African society only to discard that assumption as at 
best a dubious value concept, in favour of a presumably valueless scientific 
approach introducing complexity. Leaving aside the questionable distinction 
between value and science we here observe in a brief sequence of sentences 
the transubstantiation of simplicity into complexity. 

How complex African reality can become under social science treatment 
may be gathered from Fortes’ description of the close relation between family 
and state among the Ashanti: 


Thus on the one side, along one axis of the total social structure, as it were, 
lie the sempiternal clans, embodying the morally universal, indefeasible 
office-centred and ancestrally oriented principle of matrilineal kinship, and, 
on the other side, along the other axis is the temporally conceptualized, 
militarily organized and quasi-historically sanctioned state based on the 
rule of judiciously administered law and the majesty of kings.” 


One can envisage the ground covered in the process of transubstantiation if one 
imagines this ambitious end-product of contemporary European thought taken 


2. ee Kinship and the Social Order: the legacy of Lewis Henry Morgan (London, 1970) 
p. 160. 
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back to a Queen Mother or an okyeame (royal councillor) in traditional Ashanti 
as Fortes still encountered it. And yet there obviously exists some relationship 
between the beginning and the end stage, as between the food offered at Com- 
munion and the body of Jesus in Christian theology. 

For the sake of clarifying the point let us refer to the photographs which 
commonly illustrate the work of anthropologists in order to convey to the 
western reader some idea of the African countryside, the villages, and the people 
living therein. What could be a more realistic representation of African 
scenes? Yet show a photograph of a young African to his mother in a ‘bush’ 
village untouched by European influence, and you may find her stare at the 
piece of paper with incomprehension.* All she sees is a glossy, flat, whiteman 
‘book’ with markings on one side, while her son is tall, alive, warm, the child 
she has borne, in no ways resembling that cold two-dimensional sheet; one can 
hear her shrill African laughter at the suggestion of similarity. The African 
mother, on the other hand, can see spirits and monsters in the forest which no 
photographer can catch; the laugh now is on his side. 

Professor Fortes, it will be remembered, stressed the importance of ‘theory’, 
by which he meant western theory of society and culture providing the contexts 
into which the granules of observed fact are fitted. What is the nature of 
such ‘theory’? Fortes was trained in the school of anthropological thought 
founded by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Bronislaw Malinowski, the latter being 
the mentor of the International Institute of African Languages and Culture 
created in 1927. These anthropologists had absorbed the latest sociological 
theory of function and structure from Durkheim, Max Weber, and others who 
had explored the complexity of social interrelationships in western society; 
the anthropologists were now trying to apply that new awareness to the small- 
scale societies which were their own professional domain. 

The new ‘deromanticizing’ theory was called ‘functionalism’? (also ‘struc- 
turalism’). It tried to find answers to the questions: how do institutions (or 
myths) in primitive societies work; what do they achieve; how are they struc- 
turally interrelated in the totality of a given culture? It searched for ‘the 
general principles of organization and motivation that regulate behaviour’: 
The pride of functionalists over their new sophistication, to be sure, was even- 
tually pricked. ‘Structural-function analysis’, we read in the International 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1968), ‘is not new .. .; it has a pedigree 
that stretches back indefinitely. The only new aspect of it is its formidable 
new name.... Discussion of it as something new under the sun is the social 
scientist’s counterpart of M. Jourdain’s discovery that he has been speaking 
prose." What Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski contributed then was merely 


3. This observation is by Herskowits, in H. H. Segall, D. F. Campbell and M. J. 
Herskowits, The Influence of Culture on Perception (Indianapolis, 1966), p. 32. This may 
stretch the point slightly, inasmuch as Herskowits discovered this phenomenon not in 
West Africa but Guiana. 

4, Vol. VI. p. 21, in an article by Marion Levy, Jr. 
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a more advanced prose of transubstantiating non-western realities into the 
contexts of western learning. Yet as a result we now possess a far more elaborate 
understanding of non-western cultures than before, in the learned terms, to 
be sure, of western society and its own self-understanding. How demanding 
of cerebral attention to the written word anthropological writing has become 
may be gathered from the above-quoted sentence of Fortes, or even more 
strikingly in the works of Lévi-Strauss. ‘The point is that perhaps the com- 
plexity of ‘primitive society’ which has emerged from their work is the com- 
plexity of European thought and experience rather than of African reality as 
Africans perceive it. 

The issue of complexity and simplicity is a major bone of contention in the 
power struggle between cultures, with no universal coordinates readily available 
for a meaningful comparison. Against the traditional distinction we find a 
present tendency, represented in West African anthropology by Jack Goody, 
rejecting the assumption of simplicity for societies like the LoDagaa in north- 
eastern Ghana as ‘a relic of academic colonialism’. This view, however 
understandable in the light of changed circumstances of anthropological research, 
is still open to question, for there does exist a crucial difference between small 
African cultures and western urban~industrial society. The difference lies 
in the extent and scale of human interaction and cooperation for utilizing vast 
sources of human and natural energy, in the grasp of the world setting, and in 
other factors obvious to sociologists and historians familiar with both societies. 
Awareness of this fact, however, does not preclude a recognition of a common 
humanity, of the relative complexity even of small-scale societies, and, within 
existing individual and collective activity, of human intelligence and sensibility 
as refined as our own (though in key respects still different). Complexity in 
all its aspects, including the forms of rationality required for it, remains alas a 
divisive factor. Since power is a function of complexity as well as of scale, 
any realistic comparison will continue to be invidious, to the disadvantage of 
the smaller and less powerful socteties. 

We might add here as a general observation that however powerful, ingenious, 
and complex the western mind has become—reaching into stellar space, explor- 
ing the depths of the oceans, imitating human brain behaviour through com- 
puters, and whatever other marvels one cares to cite—it cannot do the one thing 
crucial in the exploration of small-scale cultures: go back to its beginnings, 
retrace the steps of its own evolution. The most intelligent and resourceful 
researcher attempting this feat cannot, by virtue of his very effort, divest himself 
of his education and analytic bent-of-mind. He cannot return to the point 
where, in all sincerity, he can see spirits and monsters in the forest or is incapable 
of relating a photograph to a living person. The best-known contempor- 
ary example of such vain retracing is that of Carlos Castaneda, a young 
Californian anthropologist, who apprenticed himself to a Mexican-Indian 


5. The Myth of the Bagre (Oxford, 1972), p. 3. 
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brujo.® After repeated attempts, with all goodwill on his part and that of his 
bemused mentor, Don Juan, he had to admit failure. The result, apart from the 
demonstration of the insurmountable difficulties, was just another piece of anthro- 
pological field work couched in the narrative of a personal existentialist search. 

Returning to the ‘theory’ of Fortes, we must finally examine the large-scale 
theoretical contexts uppermost in the minds of leading scholars concerned with 
Africa. We will select at random a few salient illustrations (not necessarily to 
be taken as representative) of the European parochialism embedded in their 
search for African reality. In a foreword to a book on African Political Systems 
(1940) A. R. Radcliffe-Brown stated that the task of social anthropology, as a 
natural science of human society, is the systematic investigation of the nature 
of social institutions. ‘Through comparison of observed phenomena he believed 
it possible to discover a universal, essential character which belongs to all societies, 
past, present and future, ‘a veritable science of human society’.’ In pursuit 
of the underlying uniformities through comparison, Evans-Pritchard and Fortes, 
writing in the same volume, explained next that through the structural approach 
identical political functions in totally different cultures could be detected; 
they advocated therefore a structural approach ‘with all cultural idiom stripped 
away’. A few years later, lecturing on ‘Applied Anthropology’, Evans- 
Pritchard restated the theme propounded by Radcliffe-Brown: ‘The 
anthropologist should devote himself to understanding the fundamental nature 
of human society, rather than to an investigation of those particular problems 
that worry colonial government in Africa’, i.2., problems arising out of a par- 
ticular cultural idiom. He went on to say that 


we study primitive societies only as a means to an end, to gain a better under- 
standing of ourselves and of our own social systems, and as teachers we try 
to explain to our fellow men Polynesian or Central African social systems 
not because we expect them [our students] to have any particular interest in 
Polynesians or Central Africans, but in order that through a knowledge of 
them they may have a clearer understanding of the nature of human society 
in general and hence of the workings of their own society.® 


Examining these incidental benchmarks cf basic orientation (and leaving 
aside the fact that anthropologists have not made clear exactly what connection 
exists between ‘primitive’ society and their own1°) we observe the limits of 
their relevance in the global world. Stripping cultural idiom from political 
structure means denying or slighting the cultural identity of those whose 
political systems are being studied. The peoples concerned exist only so far 
as they serve the purposes of comparison by social scientists searching for ‘a 
6. Carlos Castaneda, The Teachings of Don Juan, (New York, 1970), A Separate Reality 
(1971), Journey to Ixtlan (1972). 

K Wid and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, African Political Systems (London, 1940), p. xi. 


9. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, ‘Applied Anthropology’, Africa, XVI, no. 2 (1942). 
10. For note 10, see next page. 
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veritable science of human society’ patently based on western experience and 
using their subjects as tools for their own self-understanding, as means rather 
than ends. These peoples are being fitted, without their consent or participa- 
tion, into a fictitious set of universals devised by European professors out of 
European (or western) experiential premises. True universals, one might 
speculate, represent spontaneous agreement, willingly and effortlessly accepted 
by all; they are founded on a common cultural substance. All other universals 
are a form of imposition or of imperialism. 

Yet it is patently unfair to condemn anthropological theorizing as unjustified 
or immoral. Our observations here merely call attention to an existing condi- 
tion which, for a long time to come, cannot be transcended. The authors 
quoted, occupying leading academic positions in their countries, have every 
right to assert their own theory-perspective; in their field they are recognized 
spokesmen setting goals for their society. ‘Their society, like every other living 
society, needs all-inclusive guidelines which put it into the centre of creation; 
the world begins at home. The professors do no more in the realm of the 
intellect than their government does in global politics: defending the interests 
of their polity. ‘Theory’, at least in those aspects here selected, is merely the 
academic counterpart to political assertiveness. ‘Of the Gods we believe, and 
of men we know, that by an inevitable law of their nature they rule wherever 
they can’—and that applies to academic pursuits as well. The same line of 


10. The point deserves a moment’s comment. In the existing literature the subject 
is treated by two distinct schools of thought. One is the familiar evolutionary school, 
which traces the rise of society from ‘primitive’ to ‘advanced’ by virtue of ‘progress’. 
The other is the romantic, pluralist and relativist school, which traces many lines of 
evolution, all basically equal, above all in their right to be what they are. The difference 
between these two schools seems to be based less on factual evidence or careful analysis 
(which in any case is still lacking) than on moral-political (or power-oriented) considera- 
tions. The first school subjects, in the full meaning of the term, the ‘primitive’ to the 
‘advanced’ society, preserving a single set of criteria, that of the ‘advanced’; it is absolutist 
and inherently imperialist. The latter accords to the ‘primitive’ societies their own 
intrinsic set of values; it leads to cultural pluralism and relativism, and to a justification 
of the existing cultural diversity of the world, 

Recently a new line of approach has come to the fore, preserving the evolutionary 

viewpoint while taking from it its imperialist sting; it points out the similarities between 
certain institutions and conditions at earlier stages of European history and current (or 
historically very recent) practice in Africa. A good example of this approach is Keith 
Thomas’ excellent work Religion and the Decline of Magic; studies in popular beliefs in 
sixteenth and seventeenth century England (London, 1971), which shows (1) that many of 
the practices deplored by English missionaries in Africa existed in their own country two 
or three centuries earlier, and (2) that magic in England was overcome by both religion 
and science (as the evolutionists had always contended). However welcome the anti- 
imperialist conclusions to be drawn from this approach, a systematic anthropological and 
sociological comparison between ‘ primitive’ (or underdeveloped) and ‘advanced’ societies 
remains a yet unmet challenge for both historians and social scientists. Inter-cultural 
comparison of this magnitude, though very much needed in the light of contemporary 
world conditions, is a task yet barely begun. 
11. A propos ‘theory’, a historian may be permitted to comment on what seems to 
him excessive theorizing in the social science literature dealing with Africa. A good 
example, brilliantly executed, may be found in D. Apter’s work, especially in his chapter 
‘Political Studies and the search for a framework’ (in C. Allen and R. W. Johnson, eds., 
African Perspectives, Cambridge, 1970). The social science obsession with theory hardly 
permits any refinement of empirical observation of African reality. 
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analysis, however, points to the limits of the intellectual power outreach. 
While absolving western social scientists we cannot reproach the angry spokes- 
men of those societies whose cultural identity is disregarded or downgraded as 
a means for western purpose only. ‘They will never accept the Europe-centred 
universals, for they do not speak to their condition—their world too begins at 
home. Thus the power struggle between cultures extends into the realm of 
the intellect as well. The perception of cultural reality is in the last analysis a 
political issue and the process of cultural transubstantiation a power game, even 
if its practitioners remain as unconscious of the fact as we all normally do ‘of 
the processes of cognition. 

Having raised the issue of power in the process of transubstantiation, we 
now must briefly examine the intended uses of that knowledge by Europeans 
dealing with Africans. What was to be the relation of anthropology and its 
practitioners to the seats of power, the government at home and the colonial 
authorities ? What were the power uses of anthropology ? 

The relation of anthropologists to the authorities in charge of ‘native races’ has 
been a much-discussed professional issue.** We can gain some insight into it 
from Audrey I, Richards, a noted British anthropologist, who in 1946 outlined 
the changing phases of the anthropologist’s responses to the problems faced 
by colonial administrators up to that time.’* During the ‘romantic youth’ of 
that science in the late nineteenth century, she wrote, the objects of study were 
the primitive societies on the verge of extinction; anthropologists often worked 
in league with the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, with hardly 
more professionalism than travellers or missionaries; they had nothing to do 
with the expansion-minded governments of the time. In the next phase, 
anthropologists were beginning to be consulted by colonial officials eager to 
avoid costly blunders arising from their ignorance of local custom; government 
began to appreciate the services of anthropology, making it into a power tool 
of Indirect Rule. A third and highly important stage, lasting from the late 
1920s to the beginning of the Second World War, was concerned with the 
problem of culture change. It deserves special attention here. 

Culture change or, as it was more aptly called, culture conflict between 
western and native cultures, was one of the preoccupations of Malinowski 
towards the end of his life. Being among the first to establish basic historical 
perspectives for the age of the global confluence, he viewed the imposition of 
western culture upon all other cultures, and particularly on small and weak ones, 
as ‘one of the most dramatic and far-reaching crises in the evolution of man- 
kind’.14 According to his functional theory, culture is a mechanism of coopera- 
tion for the satisfaction of social needs, every element in it being linked, 


12. The course of the debate, starting with an essay by Malinowski in Africa (1929), is 
surveyed in the chapters by Wendy James and Stephan Feuchtwanger in T. Asad, ed., 
Anthropology and the Colonial Encounter (London, 1973). 

13. A. I. Richards, ‘Colonial Problems as a Challenge to the Social Sciences’, Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, London, 1948. 

14. For note 14, see next page. 
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functionally and structurally, to every other. Under the impact of an all- 
powerful alien culture, this theory implied, the functional linkages snap, leaving 
a cultural chaos dreaded by anthropologists who had observed the decay and 
even disappearance of primitive societies with all their appalling human conse- 
quences. 

As a product of two different national cultures, Polish and English, and 
aware in his own life of the ambiguities created thereby, Malinowski was 
especially sensitive to cultural oppression. More than his British students he 
placed himself on the other side in culture conflict, accusing western man of having 


exterminated whole island populations [in the Pacific] . . ., expropriated most 
of the patrimony of savage races, introduced slavery in a special cruel and 
pernicious form; even if they abolished it they treated expatriate Negroes as 
outcasts and pariahs.} 


By the same token he played down whiteman’s gift to the Africans: 


In assessing the value of the things given as against those taken away, we 
must not forget that when it comes to spiritual gifts it is easy to give but 
difficult to accept. Material gifts, on the other hand, are easily accepted but 
only with reluctance parted with. Yet it is the spiritual gifts with which we 
are most generous while we withhold wealth, power, independence and 
social equality.1¢ 


Under these circumstances his own duty was clear: ‘There is a moral obligation 
to every calling, even [!] to that of a scientific specialist’; anthropologists were 
to be ‘a fair and true interpreter of the Native’, enlightening ‘traders, mission- 
aries, and exploiters’ to ‘the conditions under which Native races live’.?’ 
His interpretation of the study of culture change was ambitious indeed; he 
wanted to view the contact situation in its entirety covering both the European 
and the African sides, and as a dynamic process. 

The English anthropologists, more single-minded than Malinowski, avoided 
such all-inclusive and speculative projects and concentrated on the more 
concrete tasks at hand: observing and assessing the effect of the European 
impact on African society and culture, often characteristically oblivious to the 
power contexts under which they worked.1® They also thought of themselves, 
14, B. Malinowski, ed., Methods of Study of Culture Contact in Africa (London, 1938) 
p. xii, Malinowski, it would seem, has been evaluated too narrowly in English anthro- 
pological literature. He ought to be viewed as a cultural hybrid and credited for the 
special clairvoyance arising from that condition (as well as for its confusions and pitfalls). 
15. Malinowski, Tke Dynamics of Culture Change (New Haven, Conn., 1945) p. 4. 

16. Methods of Study, p. xxiii. 

17. Dynamics of Culture Change, p. 3. 

18. A good example is provided by Fortes (Dynamics of Clanship, p. 63) working among 
the Tallensi. He stated that the British District Commissioner was ‘a corporate part of 
native life, not regarded as an imposition from without’, and asserted ‘that he was one of 
the principal sanctions determining the outcome of events not based on some mysterious 
awe of the white man,’ Yet a few lines later he admitted that fear was always present, 


resulting from a vivid memory of the military pacification of the country ‘less than a 
generation ago, which was a constant topic of conversation and anecdote.’ 
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in the imperial tradition, as social engineers for humanitarian purposes. ‘The 
deliberate manipulation of human society’, wrote Lucy Mair, one of Malin- 
owski’s followers, ‘is a task which it has been left to this generation to under- 
take.71® To her such work was ‘the essence of the sacred trust of colonial 
administration’; anthropology furnished the essential knowledge. There 
developed, however, a minor divergence of objectives between the academic 
anthropologists and the colonial administrations. The latter needed advice on 
specific issues such as marriage customs, laws of inheritance, forms of land- 
ownership, the organization of native authority, diet, soil erosion, or population 
movements. By contrast, the anthropologists quite rightly asserted the neces- 
sity of theoretical studies: piecemeal tinkering with African culture was pointless 
unless one understood the entire social and cultural mechanism, the underlying 
cosmology. But in the end both approaches converged again. Lord Hailey, 
in the monumental African Survey published in 1938, summed up the joint 
opportunities: ‘Africa presents itself as a living laboratory in which the rewards 
of study may prove to be not merely the satisfaction of an intellectual impulse, 
but an effective addition to the welfare of a people.”*®° ‘The common hope was 
eventually to bring culture conflict to a civilized conclusion—on western terms. 

The next stage in the history of anthropology (according to Audrey Richards) 
-emerging from the Second World War, accentuated that trend. ‘It involved 
the acceptance of the inevitability of change in the social structure and economic 
life of the simpler peasant peoples in spite of a possibly heavy cost in terms of 
temporary maladjustments and disillusion to the peoples concerned.’ The 
postwar era, she noted, was one of planning. Caught up in the trend, ‘anthro- 
pologists found themselves considering not only how to cushion the effects of 
change but how to bring changes about as rapidly as possible.’ Consequently, 
official support to anthropology and related social sciences was stepped up. 
A Colonial Research Committee was established in 1941 and a year later a 
Social Science Research Council dedicated to the same end. As one anthro- 
pologist seconded to the British administration of the Sudan wrote home, 
urging all social scientists to help the planners: “And what field of social planning 
is more eligible than that of native society ?’?4—whiteman’s Promethean urge 
at work, through the power tool of anthropology. 

Audrey Richard’s historical periodization ended at that high point of hope. 
Disillusionment was swift and ruthless, As Lord Hailey tersely and with 
cutting finality observed in the second edition of the African Survey, published 
in the year of Ghana’s independence (1957): ‘The problem ofthe maladjustment 
in African society is no more amenable to treatment by anthropologists than 
by anyone else.”22_ Ever since anthropological studies in Africa have been in a 


19. Lucy Mair, Native Policies in Africa (London, 1936), p. 7. 

20. Lord Hailey, An African Survey (London, 1938/45), p. xxiv. 

21. E. W. Smith, Plans and People: a dynamic science of man in the service of Africa. 
(Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology, Landon, 1946), p. 62. 

22. An African Survey (1957), p. 60. 
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state of indecision if not crisis.22 Too easily the investigations may seem 
to replicate the colonial pattern: the privileged, well-equipped European 
researcher or his European-trained African colleagues deal with their informants 
and with traditional society like ‘scientific’ objects under a microscope; no free 
and proud people will tolerate such condescension. Besides, the peoples 
studied often remain ignorant of the purpose, which lies outside their ken if 
not their society. In other words, a new balance of political and cultural 
power has profoundly challenged a field of learning which from the start cen- 
turies ago was unconsciously premised on the difference between the colonizers 
and the colonized, between the strong and the weak. Yet as A. F. Robertson 
remarks in an earlier number of African Affairs, after a research stint in the 
Ahafo district of Ghana, there still exists a viable tradition of cooperation 
between anthropologists and government.” 

If we now ask regarding the balance of power in the process of transubstantia~ 
tion: who gained what ?, we might reflect that on the one hand the ingestion 
of African reality into the European—or, more precisely in this essay, into the 
English—contexts, represented a clear-cut European gain. African society 
had been incorporated into a western-centred universal science of mankind. 
On the other hand, African culture had not entirely lost out. More than ever 
before in the long and tortured course of interaction, it had gained recognition, 
in a Europeanized form to be sure, ofits right to exist. It had enlisted sympathy, 
occasionally even compassion; it was put on the intellectual map as it were, with 
an implicit justification to be what it was and even to continue into the future. 
As the missionary-anthropologist Edwin W. Smith, an impressive and magnani- 
mous man, said in his Presidential Address at the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 1933: 


Africans have a right to be Africans. ‘They have also a right to take over 
whatever they wish from our culture. But we have no right to impose it, 
to act as if all that is handed down to them from the past is valueless under 
the new conditions.” 


And out of the extensive anthropological research study emerged a crucial 
insight, likewise expressed by Edwin Smith: ‘Whatever we do, the African 
will decide his own destiny ultimately.” Waiting at the gate of western opinion 
and shared at first by only a small elite, these convictions account, at least in 


23. See also the assessment of this crisis in Asad, Anthropology and the Colonial Encounter. 
As Professor Asad points out, anthropology also suffered an internal crisis because of the 
disintegration of the structuralist—functionalist approach. 
24. A. F. Robertson, ‘Anthropology and Government in Ghana’, African Affairs, 
LXXIV, 294, January 1975. The fact is that as long as the culture gap persists between 
‘tradition’ and ‘modernism’, between ‘underdeveloped’ and ‘developed’ societies, we 
need the systematic study of the differences down to the details of kinship systems, rain- 
making dances, or fertility rites. In some form or other anthropology will endure, in 
close association with sociology (the study of advanced or ‘modern’ society) and, as the 
culture gap diminishes, fusing with it. 
25. E. W. Smith, ‘Anthropology and the Practical Man’, Presidential Address, 1933. 
Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Society, LXIV, 1934. 
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part, for the western acceptance of thz rising resistance to colonialism. The 
anthropologists, having tested their western intellectual impulses on African 
reality, helped to prepare the way for the African intellectuals steeped in Euro- 
pean reality. Indeed, some of the new African leaders like Jomo Kenyatta or 
K., A. Busia were British-trained anthropologists. 


We now turn to the process of transubstantiation in the study of African 
history, slighting—since history never enjoyed the practical significance attached 
to anthropology—any consideration of its political implications. We will start 
with the notorious question: does Africa have a history? The present genera- 
tion is painfully aware of the negative views long held by European historians 
and philosophers who proceeded from the assumption first laid down in ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia that matters of importance are to be preserved in 
writing. Western historiography has been generically based on written records 
and set forth, in turn, by writing. African society, by contrast, has been until 
recently an oral society; records were kept in the minds of men and women, 
some of them especially appointed for the task. By virtue of the contrast and 
their inability, therefore, to get hold of the African past, Europeans concluded 
that Africa had no history. Hegel’s famous dictum summed up opinion 
which prevailed in Europe until the present age: 


Africa proper, as far as History gces, has remained—for all purposes of 
connection with the rest of the world—shut up; it is the Gold-land com- 
pressed within itself,—the land of childhood which lying beyond the day 
of self-conscious history, is enveloped in the dark mantle of Night.?6 


In the past half-century a flourishing school of African history has arisen 
protesting this culture-bound view, proving beyond doubt that Africa has had a 
long and distinguished past. By all current evidence Africa indeed has been 
the cradle of mankind; in historic time it has contributed its share of human, 
achievement, dynamically changing and developing its own institutions, includ- 
ing empires of considerable splendour, some of them well capable of holding 
their own in comparison with Europear. politics of that time. Begun by Euro- 
pean historians during the colonial period, African history has recently entered, 
according to one distinguished Englishman in the field, ‘the phase of decoloniza- 
tion’.2” Increasingly it is written from an African perspective, asserting the 
African presence and its past cultural accomplishments before 2 world-wide 
audience. It has even become a weapon in the hands of African and black 
historians of the African diaspora for the advancement of African power, as 
European history had served in the nineteenth century the ambition of European 
nation states. 


26. G. pe F. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, transl. J. Sibree (London, 
1852), p. 75. 

27. I. Wilks, ‘African Historiographical Traditions, Old and New’, in J. D. Fage, ed., 
Africa discovers her Past (London, 1970). 
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In a world in which, for better or worse, power is trump we cannot but 
welcome this development. Yet at the same time an inquiry into cultural 
power realities will lead us to re-examine the perspectives just set forth. The 
argument here will be that what we now accept as African history is not 
African in essence but a product of transubstantiation like the African reality 
presented by the anthropologists discussed above. It might be more accurate, 
in this light, to say not that Africa has had a history but a recognizable and 
praiseworthy past. But even this assertion implies a considerable westerniza- 
tion of perspective. 

In order to comprehend the process of transubstantiation involved in the 
contemporary writing of African history we must first define what is meant by 
‘history’. Let us say for the purpose on hand that history as it is currently 
written of African as well as European subjects is a time-conscious ordering 
and structuring of events considered significant in the experience of a given 
people. This may merely mean a chronology of dynasties as given by the 
Egyptian historian Manetho in the third century BC; or in the Old Testament 
of more complex phenomena like wars, and religious changes; or—as in the case 
of Thucydides—also of institutions, technologies, forms of warfare and other 
aspects of collective existence. Nowadays we operate within a minutely 
organized universal time-scale tied to the solar system and applied to the 
history of the earth, the evolution of man, and the minute-to-minute logs of, 
say, diplomatic history. Together with a chronologically ordered sense of 
time we find an awareness of social, cultural, and political change through time, 
either by long-range cycles as among the ancient Greeks or by a teleological 
progression as gradually became fashionable with the spread of Christianity.8 
Joined to these two Key aspects we find a third: a careful recording of the details 
of social existence testifying to an increasing awareness of the complexity of 
society, down to the functionalist school in sociology and anthropology. Finally, 
we observe a critical attitude towards the sources from which historians recon- 
struct the past, mere hearsay being soundly distrusted ever since Thucydides. 
Modern historiography dealing with Africa or any other region is exceedingly 
discriminating in matters of evidence. 

All these features are invisible basic ingredients of the western concept of 
history evolved over centuries and subjects now of detailed histories of historio- 
graphy; they are fully embodied in the current study of African history. Yet 
we should remember in all intercultural comparisons that what we practice as 
‘history’ is still a western ‘myth’, an accidental combination of elements 
put together by the long evolution of western culture.2® To be sure within 
the western ethno-historic ‘myth’ we find much disagreement over con- 
clusions and even over method. Yet even at their fiercest the controversies 
respect the rules of evidence and reflect a common definition of ‘history’. 


28. The subject of cyclical and teleological change is well discussed in R. A. Nisbet, 
Social Change and History, aspects of western theory of development (New York, 1969), 
29. For note 29, see next page. 
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Efforts to break apart the basic ‘myth’, particularly in regard to evidence, always 
end in ridicule. The western sense of evidence, like technical efficiency, has 
become entrenched all over the world. 

With these considerations we now return to the initial question about the 
existence of African history. What in thir own cultural experience have 
Africans evolved in regard to that western concept of history? ‘There is no 
need here to discuss the question of time in African awareness and of an African 
appreciation of change-in-time. Suffice it to call attention to an observation by 
M. Fortes regarding the Tallensi, who, like many others in the area—and in 
sub-Saharan Africa in general—had not evolved a political organization of 
their own. 


People like the Tallensi do not have the idea of historical time as a specific 
dimension of their social life. They do not think of the lapse of time as being 
associated with cumulative changes in their culture or social structure but 
rather as a periodical or cyclical rhythm of eternal repetition. They do not 
think of their history [!] as something separate from, and leading up to, 
their contemporary way of life. They seem to live wholly in the present 
and immediately recollected past. But social life is a pattern of processes, 
and the time dimension is a significant factor in social structure everywhere. 
Among the Tallensi the time factor is, as it were, embedded in the social 
structure and there is a direct correlation between the time perspective 
recognized by the society and the social structure. This suggests that the 
absence of a consciousness of history in primitive societies like the Tallensi is 
not due solely to lack of permanent records.?° 


Fortes also referred to other African societies which, like the Ashanti, are 
ruled by royal dynasties. Here he observed a sense of history kept alive by 
folk-tales, ritual chants and heirlooms, royal ceremonies, praise songs, genealo- 
gies and the like. He concluded that ‘the political and social structure, includ- 
ing the principal political values of a people, directly shapes the notions of time 
and history that prevail among them’, confirming the view here set forth that 
the notion of history as well as of time is a socially, culturally, and above all poli- 
tically conditioned ‘myth’; time, history, and the power exercised by a polity 
are of one piece. What then of the historical sense among the Ashanti? As 
R. S. Rattray informs us, they have stories of their collective origin from a hole 


29. Our interpretation here follows the lire of thought suggested by Lévi-Strauss in 
The Savage Mind (Chicago, 1966), pp. 256ff, and by L. V. Thomas, ‘De quelques attitudes 
Africaines au matière @histoire locale. Intreducticn 4 une psychologie de la connaissance 
historique’, in J. Vansina et al., The Historian in Tropical Africa (London, 1964). We 
take historiography to be a function of a given discrete culture. As we speak of a sociology 
of knowledge, so we should also speak of a sociology of historical perception. In the 
pluralist context of our multi-cultural world we therefore should consider each cultural 
variety of historiography as ethno-history, underlining the fact that historians in each 
culture look at ‘history’ as well as at ‘time’ in very different and often mutually exclusive 
ways as determined by their overall cultural experience and premised, like myths, on 
rational as well as irrational factors. 

30. Fortes, Dynamics of Clanship, p. xi. 
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in the earth at Asantemanso (which, of course, no historian nowadays accepts); 
genealogies carefully memorized and conveniently recast according to contem- 
porary advantage (no historian engaged in oral history accepts them at their 
face value): praise songs buzzed into the ears of the great chiefs reminding 
them of the deeds of their ancestors (considered a literary rather than a historical 
genre); and what Rattray has called ‘drum histories’, As he has provided a 
‘translation’ of the drum history of Mampong we are in a position to examine 
that particular myth form of Ashanti history.*! The first stanza runs as follows: 


Kon, kon, kon, kon, 

Kun, kun, kun, kun, 

(Spirit of) Funtumia Akore 

(Spirit of) Cedar tree, Akore, 

Of Cedar tree, Kodia, 

Of Kodia, the Cedar tree, 

The divine Drummer announces that, 

Had he gone elsewhere (in sleep), 

He now has made himself to arise; 

(As) the fowl crowed in the early dawn, 

(As) the fowl uprose and crowed, 

Very early, very early, very early. 

We are addressing you, 

And you will understand; 

We are addressing you, 

And you will understand. 
The cedar tree thus addressed has given its wood to the drum on which the 
history sounded. Subsequent stanzas invoke the spirits of the earth, of the 
elephant whose ears furnished the membrane, of the tree supplying the pegs 
and of the plant providing the strings to tie the membrane to the pegs, and to 
other relevant spirits including a witch. After these preliminaries—we might 
call it the foreword—‘history’ begins with stanza IX: 


(Oh) Boafo Anwoma Kwakyie, 
Kwakyi, the tall one, 
Kwakyi Adu Asare, 
Whence camest thou ? 
Thou camest from Mapon-Kontonkyi, 
the place where the rock wears down the axe. 
Mapon Kontonkyi Aniampam Boafo Anwoma Kwakyi, 
Kon! 
Who destroys towns, Firampon, 
Alas! 
Alas! 
Alas! 
31. R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1923), p. 278ff. 
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There is space here for only one more stanza, a brief one (XXIII, out of twenty- 
nine): 

Boagu Fosu, 

Boafo Aduanwoma 

Boago Badu, 

Boafo Aduanwoma, 

Ofosu, who in a fit of anger took his wife and gave her (to a slave), 

Child of Oduro, the elder, 

Kwaante Bosomtwe, 

A white fowl is a fit offering for Lake Bosomtwe 

(whose day of observance is Sunday). 


These samples are obviously incapable totally of reproducing the deep boom 
of the talking drums; yet they must suffice to show how far Ashanti ‘history’ 
as it appeared to the original listeners ts removed from what now is written as 
Ashanti history. What the drums teil is a series of anecdotes about great 
ancestors and heroes, embodied in drummed words that leave a psycho-somatic 
effect on the listener prodding him into action. The ancestors and heroes 
are not ‘historic’ figures in our sense, but living spirit members of the com- 
munity, invoked, fed and propitiated as regularly as families and lineages 
gather. The sequence of stanzas shows no sense of historic change. Contem- 
porary historians of Ashanti delight in showing how in two hundred years 
Ashanti passed through rapid dynamic changes; yet the Ashanti themselves, 
in their drum histories, did not note the fact or the direction of change. Rattray 
also retells the history and constitution of seven Divisions in the Ashanti Con- 
federacy, which read somewhat more like western history, but are obviously a 
hybrid form produced by Rattray and his informants jointly.2 They too are a 
far cry from the analytic contemporary accounts of Ashanti in history.3* It is 
no exaggeration to say then that even where, as among the Ashanti, a strong 
political organization encouraged an awareness of historic time, we can hardly 
speak of an African sense of history as we have defined the term above.*4 

How do we then pass from the Mampong drum history, the genealogies, and 
other forms of oral tradition, to the printed kistories of modern Ghana or any 
of its constituent parts 22° The answer is: by a process of transubstantiation.®® 
The process had been well started by western historians in the colonial period 
working with documents and similar sources from the European archives which 


32. Rattray, Law and Constitution in Ashanti (Oxford, 1929), chaps. XVI-XXTII. 

33. See particularly the work of Ivor Wilks and his students. 

34, As contemporary research has shown (for instance A. F. Robertson in the Ahafo 
region of Ghana), oral history is a carefully rigged instrument of political power; men and 
events of the past being adjusted to current situetions. See also below the reference 
to D. P. Henige’s work. 

35. Wilks, for instance, speaks of the administrative changes undertaken by the Asante- 
hene Osei Kwadwo as the Kwadwoan ‘revolution’, or the rule of Osei Bonsu as a ‘consti- 
tutional monarchy’, and of Kwaku Dual asa ‘mode-nizing autocrat who ruled by mandate 
of the people’. 

36. For note 36, see next page. 
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had kept track of all transactions between Europeans and Africans that seemed 
essential at the time; it was African reality as observed by Europeans. More 
recently western historians—and now also their African students and colleagues 
—began to consult written Arabic sources, searching for and finding among 
African Muslim communities local histories, some of them of very good quality. 
In this manner a non-western tradition of written history and geography was 
added to the European one, with excellent results. Yet, though composed by 
men of African birth and environment, even these sources, based on Arabic 
learning and writing, originated at one remove from the oral societies among 
which the writers lived; and being but sources they are further processed by 
contemporary historians. Finally, European and African historians turned to 
‘oral history’, approaching royal councillors and chiefs, queen mothers and 
lineage heads, employing tape recorders, questionnaires and techniques of 
analysis evolved in the European study of oral cultures since Homer. Yet the 
initial enthusiasm for oral sources has by now been somewhat dampened by 
careful study of its pitfalls, as in David P. Henige’s excellent book, Ouest for a 
Chimera, The Chronology of Oral Tradition, (1974). And one need but look at 
the logs of oral interviews so scrupulously conducted by contemporary research- 
ers for proof of the sophistication with which the new social, political, or adminis- 
trative histories of African states and societies are compiled. The atom-like 
facts for the most part are undoubtedly African; but the cultural molecules into 
which they are fitted are based on the same western experience of society and 
government which also guides the writing of European or American history. 
Is it surprising that some of the new African history reads like European history 
—old-fashioned European history at that and perhaps not always as soundly 
documented??? 

It is no exaggeration then to argue that the contemporary study of African 
history, from beginning to end, constitutes a long chain process fashioned after 
the latest western achievements of scholarship. In African pre-history many 
intellectual pursuits converge: the zoologists’ study of primates, geology, 
paleo-archaeology, paleo-botany, ethno-botany, and the physicists’ techniques 
of radiometric analysis and the geomagnetic reversal (to mention but the most 
obvious ones); all have their origin in western scholarship.?8 Likewise our 
knowledge of more recent African history is the product of all the western 
schools of social science and humanities proceeding separately in ever greater 


36. It should be pointed out, however, that such transubstantiation was also practised 
by the Arab historians dealing with the western Sudan, particularly Ibn Khaldoun. 
See, for instance, the account of his work in N. Levtzion, Ancient Ghana and Mali 
(London, 1973), p. 63; also Levtzion’s analysis of oral tradition regarding the rise and fall 
of ancient Ghana as compared with the Muslim chroniclers’ reports (ibid., pp. 16-19). 
The Muslim scribes at the court of the Asantehene Osei Bonsu likewise applied a different 
practice of history to their masters than the latter had evolved of their own, with mis- 
givings on the Ashanti side. 

37. See, for instance, D. P. Henige’s comment on the soundness of the Asante stool 
histories compiled by the Institute of African Studies at Legon, in The Chronology of 
Oral Tradition, p. 174. 

38. See particularly the recent work of J. Desmond Clark on African pre-history. 
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specialization as well as pragmatically re~combined in studies aiming at synthesis. 
The newest directions of African historical research, stressing the African 
perspective and African continuity, have been pioneered by European academics 
teaching (at least temporarily) at African universities in what might appear, at 
least in one perspective, as the latest and most subtle aspect of intellectual 
neo-colonialism.%° 

From such diligent labours has emerged a rich African past, yet one unlike 
any past ever envisaged by the Africans themselves before the European 
impact. Never in their own traditional experience had they found it necessary 
to set aside in their integral lives an intellectual pursuit called ‘history Hegel 
had been right in this respect.4® Noz—to add geography as a further aspect 
of transubstantiation deserving attention and study—did Africans self- 
consciously consider themselves as part of a continent called Africa, a continent 
among others in a world covered with more water than land. The term ‘Africa’ 
comes out of the Mediterranean and, in its full sense, the European tradition, 
and African geography out of Arab and European exploration. While it is a 
key term in African nationalism, it would be extremely difficult to prove the 
existence of a continent-wide geographic space awareness among the indigenous 
inhabitants of the continent.” 

Conformity to the basic European myth of history in the study of Africa, 
however, does not mean uniformity of conclusion or approach. On the con- 
trary, there are many sub-myths, i.e. widely divergent interpretations, depending 
on the orientation of the scholars producing African history. Many still adhere 
to a European orientation; others explore a distinctly African perspective: still 
others propound a third (or fourth) world radicalism; slavery is a particularly 
divisive issue. African history is thus set into the contemporary power struggles 
of cultural offence and defence. All conclusions are scrutinized with critical 
sensitivity as to whether they enhance the position of Africa or of the West, 
uphold black pride or deprecate African achievement, strengthen or weaken 
the claims of ‘capitalists’ and ‘neo-colonialists’. This battle, occasionally 
rising to a fierce pitch, is not fought, however, between African tradition and 
European tradition, African myths of the past and the European myth of 


39. Cf C. C. Wrigley’s view: ‘Increasingly African history is now being written in 
and for Africa, and by Africans to whom the themes of race relations and culture contact 
are not central’ (Encounter, July 1972). Yet if one looks at the sources of this new 
orientation, one inevitably comes back to European or American universities. A close 
study of the relations between that new history and the traditional sense of the past would 
reveal if not a clash of races at least one of cultures. African historians, say like Adu 
Boahen, represent through their academic training all the sophistication of the European 
myth concept of history; they are as far removed from African tradition as Legon is from 
Bonwire. l 

40. So was, incidentally, the much maligned H. Trevor-Roper, who in an address printed 
in Past and Present (no. 42, 1969, p. 6) spoke of ‘un-historical Africa’, From the context 
it is clear that he had in mind the European concept of history. 

41. Knowledge of the course of the Niger, for instance, was so long delayed because 
even the riparian peoples did not know it. When Clapperton visited Sultan Amadu 
Bello of Sokoto, he found him surprisingly well-informed, yet not of the course of the 
lower Niger. See Christopher Lloyd, Thz Search for the Niger (London, 1973), p. 89. 
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history, but between rival schools of historians which often associate black and 
white, African and European, in the same camps on opposite sides, some Marx- 
ists, some neo-Marxist, some radically anti-imperialist, some black nationalist, 
some whiggishly liberal and European. Whatever their disagreements, they 
are linked with each other in accepting a common concept of historical time and 
historical change; following common principles of evidence; setting African 
history into a world context alien to African tradition and into a chronology 
grown out of western experience; and writing in the same languages, mostly 
English or French. On these terms the proponents of different schools of thought 
communicate with each other—without benefit of, or need for, transubstantiation. 

The relationship of this new African history to Africans struggling somehow 
to combine in their lives the African substance of their past with the ‘modern’. 
substance of the future, lies beyond our reflections here. All we know is that 
the new histories have profoundly affected the oral traditions still circulating. 
How the African substance flowing underneath the facades of modernity will 
in turn affect the future writing of African history seems less clear at the moment. 
What is obvious is the divergence between the academic history of Africa pro- 
duced at African universities (or at western universities in the name of Africa) 
and the popular oral forms surviving from the past. As the Senegalese historian 
L. V. Thomas has wistfully remarked: ‘It is important not to divorce the history 
of Africa from the African conception of history’ (whatever that be).42 Yet 
the divergence is gaping as wide as that between the westernized African 
elite and their relations in the villages, all efforts to bridge the gap having 
failed thus far. Neither do we know, nor can here be concerned with, how in 
the long run the strong and still growing African impact on western life will 
shape the basic myth embedded in the continuing concept of history. Being 
essentially non-intellectual, its force may forever remain hidden to the learned 
historians of historiography. In the west too we are faced with a widening 
gap between academic and popular history. 

Suffice it to say in conclusion that transubstantiation in one form or another 
is a necessity for inter-cultural relations in a world still composed of starkly 
divergent and (to be frank) incompatible cultures. The need will lessen only 
with a rising global uniformity growing out of a much intensified world-wide 
interaction and cooperation made possible by a reduction of the current political 
tensions. Seeing with what tenacity men cling to their past cultural identities 
(their freedoms) even while ‘modernizing’, we may confidently predict that 
transubstantiation in one form or another will remain a necessity for a long 
time. If, as Lévi-Strauss says, ‘the best ethnographic study will never make 
the reader a native’,”* it may be wise for that reason to refine our awareness of 
the cognitive links which tie one to the other. 


42. ‘De quelques attitudes Africaines en matière d'histoire locale’, The Historian in 
Tropical Africa [see note 29], p. 371. The quotation occurs in the English summary 
of his article. 

43. C. Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology (London, 1968), p. 16. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 
J. F. ADE AJAYI 


UNIVERSITIES IN NIGERIA have attracted a fair share of scholarly attention. 
Apart from several reports advising on the founding and development of the 
Universities, Ibadan has been written about by two of its principals (Mellanby 
and Saunders), a sociologist (Pierre van den Berghe)* and a team of alumni 
in a book edited by Ajayi and Tamuno.® The University system has been 
looked at as a whole in a number of critical works—an early one edited by O. 
Ikejiani in 1964, and later ones by Okafor (1971)° and Fafunwa (1971).° Of 
external critics, the best known is Sir Eric Ashby (1960 and 1964).? Fafunwa 
has provided a useful summary in his introduction to ‘The Universities of 
Nigeria’ in the 1974 Commonwealth Universities Yearbook.* ‘There is also a 
Memorandum on the Universities prepared by the Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors of Nigerian Universities for the Public Service Review Commission which I 
hope will be published soon.® With so much available documentation, I do 
not consider it necessary to give a detailed recital of the development of higher 
education in Nigeria. I merely want to provide a background to further dis- 
cussion by highlighting a few factors and problems in that development. 


The Colonial Background 

The roots of higher education in Nigeria go back to the colonial period when 
Nigerian leaders demanded a University as a means to their own emancipation. 
It was vital for their purpose that such a University should be comparable in 
every way with Universities in Britain. The colonial rulers themselves were 
very cautious. Their preference was for vocational schools run by different 


Professor J. F. Ade Ajayi is a distinguished Nigerian historian, and is Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Lagos. This article was firs: presented as a talk to a joint meeting 
of the Royal African and Royal Commonwealth Societies on 10 July 1975. 
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government departments: a Survey School, a Marine School, a Railway Work- 
shop, a School of Agriculture, Schools of Pharmacy, Engineering, Medicine, 
and Education. This last one was the Higher College at Yaba. Opposition 
to the limited aims of the College became an issue round which nationalist 
leaders could rally and the formal opening of the College in 1934 became a 
landmark in the history of the independence movement in Nigeria. The 
Asquith and Elliott Commissions reflected a more liberal view of higher educa- 
tion. As Margery Perham said in 1946, ‘it is not for us to invent a specially 
adapted form or standard of intellectual life . . . in the University sphere we 
have to offer almost everything. We must give what we ourselves value most 
highly and keep nothing back.’ This sentiment coincided more with the ardent 
wishes of the nationalist leaders, and the result was the founding of the University 
College, Ibadan, in 1948. 

A desire to maintain University standards that are comparable with those 
reputable Universities elsewhere has remained an abiding factor in the develop- 
ment of higher education in Nigeria. Hence the retention of the institution of 
external examiners as a statutory requirement of every Nigerian University. 
The tradition to maintain high standards has not inhibited or been inhibited 
by the need for expansion and adaptation. 


Nationalism and Regional Competition 

As soon as the goal of self-government was conceded to the nationalist 
leaders, their ambitions shifted from emancipation as such towards the search 
for nationalist identity and regional balance. The factors of nationalism and 
regional competition often reinforced each other but also sometimes contra~ 
dicted each other to the point of almost self-destruction. They have left their 
mark on the development of higher education in Nigeria. 

In the decade of decolonization and intense regional rivalries, 1955-65, 
Universities were seen as vital factors in the long-term educational, economic 
and political power of the regions. While the Federal Government planned its 
second University for Lagos, each of the three regions sought to controlits own 
University and use it as an instrument of regional development. The University 
of Nigeria, Nsukka, was established in the East in 1960, and Ahmadu Bello 
University in the North in 1962. The majority report of the Ashby Commission 
which recommended that the University College at Ibadan could serve the needs 
of the West failed to grasp the need that was felt to control Universities as 
instruments of regional development. The ‘West therefore established Ife, 
and, soon after the Midwest was created in 1963, they, too, began to consider 
the necessity to have their own University. It was delayed by the Civil War 
till 1970. 

The new Universities did not abandon the tradition of high standards and 
the international nature of Universities, but they stressed respect for an identity 
with the local cultures. The pressure for each Region, and now State, to 
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control its own University, and how to reconcile this with the principle of 
effective and planned development has become one of the most crucial problems 
in the development of higher education in Nigeria. 


Planning for Development 

Higher education was on the concurrent list, thus making it possible for both 
the federal and regional governments to take the initiative in the planning and 
founding of Universities. Thus, while the Ashby Commission envisaged the 
establishment of four Universities, two federal and two regional, we in fact 
ended up by 1970 with six, owing to regional pressure for more Universities. 
The attempt of the Federal Government to regulate this development through an 
advisory National Universities Commission which channelled Federal govern- 
ment funds for the total support of federal Universities and part support of 
regional Universities, was not very successful. The Federal Government has 
now made the National Universities Commission statutory and has used its 
enhanced financial position derived from oil revenues to place higher education 
exclusively on the federal list for the future and to encourage existing state 
Universities to seek federal sponsorship. In this way, Nsukka and Benin have 
become federal and all future Universities will depend on federal government 
initiative. 

The Third Plan 

Four more Universities are to be established by the Federal Government 
during the Third National Development Plan period, 1975-80, in Sokoto, 
Maiduguri, Jos and Calabar, and two University Colleges in Port Harcourt 
and Ilorin. 

The goal, quantitatively, is to increase student intake from 23,175 (1972-73) 
to 53,000 (1979-80). The government’s objective in University expansion is 
stated ‘to consolidate and develop the nation’s system of higher education in 
response to the economy’s manpower needs’. This is a functional and pragmatic 
policy and reflects the government’s desire to achieve the status of a ‘developed’ 
country within the next two decades. Priorities in the field of study at the 
University have been given to medicine, pure science and technology, the ratio 
of science to humanities students having been put respectively at 60 : 40 during 
the Second Development Plan (1970-75). 

The Federal Government envisages an expenditure of $32,854,616,000 for 
the Third National Development Plan, out of which Education at all levels and 
of various types will account for 42,463,822,000 or 7:5 per cent. The expendi- 
ture on Universities—both the expansion of existing ones and the building of 
the new ones—will account for 24251,856,000 or 10-1 per cent of the Education 
appropriation and 0-75 per cent of the entire plan expenditure. This represents 
a fair but not adequate financial outlay for University expansion, considering 
the emphasis the Federal Government is placing on higher-level manpower 
development. 
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University response 

The Universities, on their part, have responded within the limits of their 
resources and facilities to the government’s call for full involvement in man- 
power development. Their courses cover a wide range in the humanities, 
social sciences, basic sciences, agriculture, engineering, and technology, veterin- 
ary and human medicine, education, administration, law, environmental design 
and the creative arts. Up to 1972, all the Nigerian Universities had produced 
16,432 graduates (first degrees only) distributed as follows: Lagos, 1,831; 
Ife, 2,249; Ahmadu Bello, 2,685; Nsukka, 3,439 and Ibadan, 6,228. Benin 
did, not graduate its first students until 1974 and the size of the annual outflow 
has been growing. 

One can see that although this is a very modest output for 24 years of 
University education in Nigeria, it has made tremendous impact on the develop- 
ment of the country. Without these graduates, the various governments, the 
schools and private business enterprises would have been starved of highly 
educated manpower, a deficiency which would not have been easy to fill by 
sending students overseas. In addition the Universities have become notable 
centres of research. The staff are available as consultants and advisers to 
government, and they play a vital role in the cultural life of the country. 


Adaptations 

Outwardly, Nigerian Universities seem very much like the British ones from 
which they have derived so much inspiration. ‘Their statutes and government 
structures are similar; they share the same ideals of autonomy of University 
Councils and Senates and maintenance of standards through the institution of 
external examiners, The Inter-University Council and the Commonwealth 
Association of Universities help to foster these ideals. 

Yet it would be wrong to underestimate the extent to which Nigerian Uni- 
versities have adapted themselves to their local environments. For one thing, 
the relationships between Senate and Council, Council and Visitor, Vice- 
Chancellor and Registrar, are very rarely what they are in any British University, 
even assuming there were a typical British pattern in these matters. What is 
more important, the content of their courses have been adapted. New concepts 
of unit course and continuous evaluation are being worked out within the frame- 
work of final comprehensive examinations and external examinations. The 
structure of the degrees are therefore changing. Moreover, the concerns of 
the Universities often differ from the British ones. There is far more emphasis 
on pre-University basic training; training of middle range pre-professional 
technicians, teachers, administrators, agriculturists and health assistants; there 
has been a development of professional training in Universities in advance of 
similar trends in Britain. 

Thus the Universities have to cover a wider range of activities. Within the 
last two years, some of them have established pilot correspondence courses. 
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Others run part-time evening programmes, several short-term service oriented 
courses and various programmes of continuing education, especially in the areas 
of executive development in the professions. While not neglecting to con- 
tribute to the general stock of human knowledge in terms of fundamental 
research, their emphasis has to be on applied research and the tackling of pressing 
urgent problems in government and in private industrial and business concerns. 
They have to co-operate with government research institutes and national 
research councils. All this is apart from the fact that each University has to 
operate as a municipality and manage its own housing, water and electricity 
supply, transportation system, etc., and the Vice-Chancellor is not merely an 
academic and administrative head, but is also something of a mayor. 


Polytechnics 

It is quite clear that Universities alone can no longer tackle all the needs of 
Nigeria for higher education. Besides the vocational schools referred to earlier, 
there have been a few Polytechnics and Colleges of Art, Science and Tech- 
nology. Recently too the Federal Government has been establishing a series of 
senior staff development centres such as the Administrative Staff College at 
Badagry and the Educational Staff Development Centre at Kaduna. 

The official stamp of Universities on all certificates and diplomas remains 
very attractive as the surest way of achieving respectability and status. There is 
still a tendency which has to be combated that every Polytechnic or College 
of Technology planned to produce middle range manpower is in fact a potential 
University. The units of the former Nigerian College of Arts, Science and 
Technology which became the base for Ahmadu Bello University in Zaria, the 
Enugu Campus of Nsukka and the Ibadan Campus of Ife followed the example 
of vocational schools at the Higher College which became the base for the 
University College at Ibadan. The University of Benin began as the Mid-West 
Institute of Technology. It is to be hoped that a University at Maiduguri 
and University campuses at Port Harcourt and Ilorin need not replace the 
existing Colleges of Technology. It will be necessary in the future to define 
the respective roles of Universities and other institutions of higher learning. 
This should reduce unnecessary rivalry between them and establish a basis for 
greater co-operation and better co-ordination. 

At the same time the demand for specialized University institutions, especially 
in the training of medical and para-medical personnel, should be noted. There 
is very little support for this and the University remains dominant as the prime 
basis for high level manpower development. Hence the emphasis placed on 
expansion in the University system in the Third National Plan. 


Problems 
The intention to more than double the intake of students in the next five years 
raises several problems. Even with the increased revenues from oil, inadequate 
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allocations are being made for University development, especially for equipment 
and research. This is partly because of the other, urgent demands on the 
revenues, partly also because government functionaries are yet to fully grasp 
how expensive good Universities are. It is to be hoped that better realization 
of the genuine needs of the Universities will produce more generous support 
for the development programmes of the Universities. 

Training and recruitment of adequate staff remain a major constraint on 
development. Al the existing Universities have staff development programmes 
and they are also building up postgraduate courses. But the speed and the size 
of the projected expansion makes it imperative to look outside for recruitment. 
The first target is the growing number of Nigerian University teachers and 
professionals working abroad. Here, the recent nation-wide salary review 
has gone some way to make University salaries in Nigeria a little more attractive. 
It is often still short of the prevailing market rates especially in the professional 
areas such as accountancy, architecture, engineering and medicine where Uni- 
versities compete with private enterprises in the recruitment of staff. Nigerians 
abroad will not fill all the vacancies and the demand for expatriate staff within 
the Nigerian University system is therefore on the increase. Even if University 
expansion in some countries abroad were to pause and higher salaries facilitate 
recruitment of staff from them, expatriate staff cannot be expected to meet all 
the demand. Hence the necessity not only to step up staff development pro- 
grammes but also to phase the proposed expansion. 

However, the most intractable problem of Nigerian Universities remains that 
of the uneven development in the country. This is the greatest national 
problem which has to be tackled if social justice and political stability are to be 
achieved. While each state or parts of the state look up to Universities to push 
the development of the particular state or parts of it in the perennial race to 
advance, the country has a right to expect the University system as a whole to 
assist even development and not to exacerbate the problem of uneven develop- 
ment. Yet admission into Universities which results from the existing uneven 
development is going to perpetuate the inequalities unless greater efforts were 
made to spread out development. As we noticed earlier, this had made the 
control and development of Universities a vexed political issue. Some people 
have suggested that the solution to the problem is some system of quotas on a 
state basis into Universities. This would mean denying those qualified the 
right of admission in an attempt to enable others to catch up and achieve more 
even development. Because of the general shortage of manpower in the 
country as a whole, the unpleasant political implications and the obvious 
repercussions such a policy would have on the Universities, the quota approach 
has been resisted. 

The preferred alternative is to seek even development from the grass roots 
through universal primary education, distribution of secondary education, and 
a crash programme of basic courses for University admission in the areas not 
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adequately catered for. At the same time, the expansion in the University 
system will make room for the increasing number of qualified candidates. 
The judicious location of the new Universities will involve them in the training 
of students to qualify for University admission in the less developed areas. 
Even then, all the Universities need to be more acutely aware that this is a 
serious challenge and as national institutions they can do more to face up to 
the challenge. The Universities need to do this and to constantly review to 
what extent they are responding to the needs of the nation. Since Universities 
play such a vital role in current development and in determining economic 
and political fortunes in the future, it is not surprising that the pressure for 
more governmental control is a constant threat. The Universities can only 
meet such pressures to the extent to which they themselves anticipate the needs 
of the country and do their best to respond to them within the limits of their 
abilities and resources. 

This then is the background to the role Nigerian Universities are expected to 
play in the Third National Development Plan. They are increasingly involved 
in the work-a-day world, in education for the professions, commerce and 
industry, and in the overall development of the country. Their services are 
given, not only to their students, but also to government, government agencies 
and the private sector. They are throwing open the doors of knowledge to a 
wider public through their Extra-mural Departments, Continuing Education 
Centres, Extension Service Departments and Correspondence Courses. Their 
concern with development inevitably leads to a greater concern with the appli- 
cation of knowledge, and the politics of educational development. They hold 
firmly to the traditional objectives of Universities in the preservation, dissemina- 
tion, and extension of knowledge which are of fundamental significance to 
mankind. In a developing country such as Nigeria, this raises the problem of 
applied versus basic, or relevant versus traditional studies which is not an easy 
one to resolve. Applied studies do not get very far unless they are anchored, 
in fairly close proximity, to more fundamental and basic ideas. For this 
reason, academic staff in our Universities realize that they must maintain 
contact with scholars in the technologically more advanced countries in order 
not to be cut off from some of the most vigorous intellectual growth going on 
in other parts of the world. Nigerian Universities realize that, in the words of 
A. N. Whitehead, 


‘In the conditions of modern life, the rule is absolute: 
the race which does not value trained intelligence is doomed.’ 


EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL IN 
COLONIAL SUDAN AND NORTHERN NIGERIA 


LILIAN SANDERSON 


EpucATION in Muslim, as in other societies, is a social institution influenced by 
and influencing other social institutions, but subordinate to politics. It tends to 
reflect the values of the political rulers, and to be strongly conditioned by the 
history and geography of the territory concerned. Educational problems will be 
of a different nature, for example, in countries such as the Sudan, with a popula- 
tion of about twelve million, inhabiting one million square miles, and Gambia, 
only about four thousand square miles in extent, but with a population of about 
315,000, i.e., a population density per square mile nearly eight times as large. 
The degree of ethnic and religious homogeneity, in Muslim as in other countries, is 
also of great importance; one might compare Libya, where the population is virtu- 
ally 100 per cent Arab and Muslim, with the much more complex situations in the 
Sudan and Nigeria, where Muslims comprise only about a third in Nigeria or a 
half of the population approximately in the Sudan. Government priorities in 
educational policy will not be the same in countries experiencing different kinds of 
political and economic change, with varying rates of ‘modernization’, involving 
different degrees of human tensions. Schools can work to consolidate or change 
traditional values. But political and economic considerations are often more 
crucial even than religious or professional pressures. They set limits upon the 
degree of social change possible in the schools. 

It is relevant, however, to note the particularly close weave of religious, legal, 
family and educational institutions in traditional Muslim communities. Tradi- 
tional Islam provided an integrated system of community organization, regulating 
the personal behaviour of individuals and of groups. Had an ‘alien’ administra- 
tion in control of political change attempted to establish a system of education 
which was seen to be basically ‘foreign’ to traditional Islam, the very existence of 
those schools would have become hazardous. Nevertheless, during the period of 
‘foreign’ rule, problems which were sometimes seen by educators, administrators 
or others as mainly educational or religious were really political and economic. 
For example, the greatest problem of the Sudan from the mid-1950s was the civil 
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war between North and South, which was waged from August 1953 to February 
1972, This was seen by many as a religious issue: Christian missionaries were 
expelled by Muslim Northerners. To others it appeared to be an educational 
concern, and attacks were made upon Condominium educational policy, some 
deserved, some less deserved. Had there been a more even distribution of educa- 
tional resources previously, the situation in the mid-1950s might have been rather 
different. But the basic issues were economic and political—a struggle for the 
control of the limited resources. 

The parallel situation in Nigeria was, of course, the Biafran Civil War, from 
July 1967 to January 1970. ‘To some extent this was a struggle between tradi- 
tionally-minded Muslims and an aggressive group of ‘Westernized’ non-Muslims. 
Some saw the struggle as an educational one: Ibos competed too successfully for 
the comparatively few school-places.4 But the basic issues were economic and 
political. If Lugard had had his way there would probably have been two quite 
separate Nigerian colonies. ‘The Muslim states, however, were far from the coast. 
The old trade routes of these states across the Sahara had been disrupted, the 
new trade routes were based on railways to the coast, and this new pattern made 
it difficult for there to be two separate states. The ‘acquisitive and achievement- 
oriented’ Ibos,* who used the Westernized educational system successfully to 
obtain government posts and positions of authority in society, then became a 
political threat. It can be shown that in the Sudan and Northern Nigeria on the 
eve of independence, differences in educaticnal provision owed less to Muslim 
institutions themselves than to the way in which the Britsh government had used 
them, for political and economic reasons.” 

From the beginning of this century Muslim religious organizations have either 
resisted, or adapted to, or coexisted with Western educational systems. Indi- 
genous African educational systems performed three main functions for their 
children, which still remain the foundations of a good education. They had 
passed on to them the customs of the adult community; they had taught them the 
traditional knowledge and skills without which people were unlikely to survive; 
they had instilled into them the relationship between the seen and the unseen— 
beliefs in relation to the universe. Likewise, Muslim Koranic education performed 
these functions. Besides participating in religious instruction, boys tilled the 
ground, and served the ‘teacher’ instead of paying fees. They prepared meals 
and looked after their accommodation. This educational socialization prepared 
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boys well for a fairly ‘static’ society whereas Western educational systems some- 
times introduced the alien traditions of Western societies. 

At the beginning of the present century the basic issue, as a good Muslim saw it, 
was that theexperience engendered by the alien Western educational input included 
new skills—technological, scientific, organizational and linguistic. Thus Western 
administrative and educational considerations were bound up with the dangers 
of an increasing materialism. Boys ambitious for government employment might 
become less interested in religious traditions. The new skills taught in schools 
involved a new educational methodology which was intricately connected with 
change in values. A stable co-operative community was most highly valued; 
although there had often been tension in Islam in Africa between accli- 
matization to the local setting and zeal for reform, Muslim communities had shown 
themselves capable of change from within (but not from without), and open to 
new ideas within the context of Islam.® But the learning of Western skills 
involved a spirit of competition—competition for jobs in a hierarchical social 
structure, which challenged the stability of the entire Muslim community. Any 
religiously inspired view of the world will be in conflict with apparent social 
reality: this is the case even if one agrees with the view that Islam was not really 
different qualitatively, but was special only in the degree to which it presented the 
tensions between religious morality and social experience.1° Government policy 
was crucial to the way in which Muslim institutions interacted with social 
experience. 


Important educational problems in the Sudan and Northern Nigeria 

There were five problems uppermost in the minds of Sudanese educators in 
the mid-1950s (on the eve of independence), which were present on a different 
scale at the beginning of the century—problems common to other territories, and 
closely related to government policy. There was the question of who was to be 
educated in government schools, who could be persuaded to go at the beginning, 
and who had a right to be there at the end. Secondly—should girls be allowed 
to go to school? If girls were to be educated at all, what kind of education were 
they to receive, in view of the role of women in Sudanese Muslim society ?!? This 
problem was subsidiary to, but closely linked with, that of vocational training. 
Vocational training might corrupt the girls’ characters and lead to changes in 
customs. Women might even compete in the job situation when their major roles 
should be domestic and child-rearing activities. Thirdly, for those who were to 
go to school, the consideration of how to reconcile ‘traditional’ with ‘modern’ 
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concepts of education—to some extent a Muslim and educational problem, but 
in essence a structural concern. What was to be the basic structure of the educa- 
tional system—traditional, modern, or integrated? The last two problem areas 
concerned the kind of ‘culture’ to be developed in the schools. What kind of 
knowledge was to be included on the curriculum? There was strong resistance 
to Western technological and scientific education. The emphasis in Islamic 
culture had been literary. Finally, what was to be the language instruction ? 
Was a foreign language to be introduced at the beginning of the century 2! In 
any case how much time was to be devoted to literary instruction—possibly the 
key to a richer life ? 

These same problem areas existed in Northern Nigeria too when Nigeria became 
independent in 1960. But the attitude in the North to a Westernized system 
was more conservative than that in the Sudan.” After the British conquest in 
February 1903 the question of who was to go to government schools was not 
seriously considered until 1909, because of the nature of the administrative 
policy, which was to rule through the Fulani~Hausa Emirs. ‘There was consider- 
able hostility when Government Native Acministration schools were deemed 
necessary for the ‘development’ of traditiona! institutions. Muslim traditions 
set limits upon the possible development of girls’ education in Northern Nigeria 
(as in the Sudan), but the growth of government schools for girls in Northern 
Nigeria was even slower than in the Sudan, because government administrative 
policy was geared to social continuity and not to social change.1® The problems 
of how to reconcile ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ systems of education were para- 
mount in Northern Nigeria. Decisions about curriculum content and the lan- 
guage of instruction in government schools were difficult to implement effectively. 
Arabic was not the lingua franca in Northern Nigeria as it was.in the Northern 
Sudan, but it was the means of communication with the wider Muslim world. As 
the cost of schools in Northern Nigeria was borne by Native Administration funds, 
the emphasis of government policy upon collaboration with traditional leaders 
ensured a conservative interpretation of what counted as knowledge in the 
schools. 

By the end of the Condominium a system of state schools had been established 
in the Sudan from elementary to university level, in which Islam was taught 
throughout as a subject, in a basically Western framework. The problem, as 
Sudanese administrators and educators saw it, was how to bring the Sudanese 
private schools into the main stream. How were Koranic schools to be up- 
graded and to be developed to the higher levels, so that both Koranic and other 
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private schools could be more closely related to the government structure >!” 
Schools had spread from urban to more rural areas. Most of those wanting to 
do so could attend elementary schools, but at the secondary level demand greatly 
outstripped provision and the shortage of teachers was critical.® The govern- 
ment had allowed only a small elite to evolve. This issue at the girls’ secondary 
level—at least as the girls themselves saw it—was particularly acute. The govern- 
ment had not taken public demand seriously enough and had not tried sufficiently 
to integrate education for girls with that for boys. There were no qualified 
women Sudanese secondary-school teachers. The girls were twenty years 
behind the boys academically. ‘Tensions in girls’ secondary schools were great: 
few masters wanted to teach in them. Financial provision was inadequate: it 
improved when the girls indentified with Sudanese nationalism and demanded 
equal educational opportunity at the secondary and higher levels.’® 

By the end of the Condominium technological and scientific education pre- 
sented no great difficulty. The government required some technical workers 
for the ‘modernizing’ sector—for Sudan Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, for 
example—and these had been trained on the job. Agricultural schools were 
unpopular: this, however, was basically an economic matter. It was not enough 
to be told to stay on the land—the land had to be worth staying on. Without eco- 
nomic change these schools were unlikely to be able to teach anything worthwhile, 
which could not be taught just as well, or even better in the traditional way. The 
Sudanese did not consider that an elaborate schooling was necessary for the 
acquisition of skills such as those required by the carpenter. And perhaps they 
were right. In the 1920s and 1930s the government appeared to be filling up the 
curriculum with so-called practical subjects, without really educating pupils. 
However, education in technical institutes proper was supported when such schools 
taught subjects which were seen to beuseful. ‘Technical schools were developed to 
higher levels which gave them status. This policy was successful and more ad- 
vanced technological courses were possible asthe society became more industrialized. 

The language problems in the Sudan became more acute at the secondary and 
higher educational levels. The basic policy of the government was firmly 
established: Arabic was the medium of instruction at the elementary and inter- 
mediate school levels. Difficulties arose when the Sudanese wanted to make 
Arabic the medium at the secondary level, since most university education was 
in English. The positions of English expatriate teachers were being Sudanized, 
and the standard of English in secondary schools tended to fall. This led to 
language difficulties at the university level.*° But seen in retrospect these con- 
cerns appear less significant. On the whole the educated Sudanese identified 
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with the system. The ‘graft’ seemed to have been successful. The educated 
had become the elite. They behaved as if fully integrated into the ‘system’. 
‘We, in the Sudan Government system’, a Sudanese university teacher said to me, 
‘have not abandoned our traditions.’ He was identifying with the government 
educational system. 

In Northern Nigeria a similar ‘graft’ had not beenmade. In1960thereexisted 
a network of government and local authority aided and unaided primary and 
secondary schools in the North, and 14 government technical and vocational 
schools. There was no university in the North until 1962. Educational 
development lagged considerably behind that in both the Eastern and Western 
regions of southern Nigeria, where Christian missionary societies had been pro- 
viding education and training for teachers from the beginning of the century.” 
Lugard had made an agreement with the Emirs not to allow Christian mission- 
aries into the North without their consent. When Christian missions were 
allowed to open schools in non-Muslim areas in the North for Christian children 
and for pagans these schools made more progress than did schools for Muslims. By 
independence there was a higher percentage of the age group in primary schools 
where missions had been operating.** In fact 61-3 per cent of the children in 
primary schools in Northern Nigeria in 1960 were in voluntary agency schools. 
The Northern Nigerians had not identified with the Westernized government 
system as had the Sudanese. But although there was no similar demand for 
government school places in the 1950s, by independence the Hausa-Fulani 
peoples, realizing that the Northerners were unable to compete favourably for 
Federal Civil Service posts—having an insufficient number of trained adminis- 
trators and technologists—began to take measures to reduce the disparity in 
educational development.” 

There was no similar interest in the development of education for girls. Teach- 
ing was the only sociably acceptable occupation for educated women other than 
the fulfilment of their traditional roles. By 1960 there were some Muslim girls 
in government secondary school classes and when Ahmadu Bello University was 
providing a course for 426 students in 1962, 14 of these were women. But 
throughout the Colonial period there was resistance to any general change in the 
role of women in Muslim society. Government administrative policy consoli- 
dated this resistance: British expatriate mistresses in the girls’ schools were given 
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to understand that on no account were they to encourage changes of attitude to 
traditional ‘culture’. 


Government educational policy, 1898-1919 

In 1898 the Mahdist state in the Sudan was not only conquered, but destroyed. 
Koranic schools, however, remained. From 1898 to 1918 government policy 
(dictated by Lord Cromer in Cairo) was designed to provide for administrative 
needs. Cromer felt that the Koranic schools were useless for the training of the 
required clerks, technicians and junior officials. For the Western style admin- 
istration, modelled upon the previous Turco-Egyptian administration, there- 
fore, a network of government schools was to be established capable of being 
expanded at a later date.2® This Western style educational system, in which 
Islam was taught as a subject, was almost from the outset in competition with 
traditional Koranic schools. Khalwas could be encouraged to approximate 
more closely to government kuttabs, but they were not to be considered a frame- 
work for expansion. 

The cornerstone of Cromer’s policy was inexpensive rule without bloodshed. 
Religious instruction was to be Islamic. The first Director of Education, there- 
fore, established a few elementary schools ‘for the diffusion among the masses of 
the people, of education sufficient to enable them to understand the machinery of 
Government, particularly with reference to the equitable and impartial administra- 
tion of justice,’; some technical schools ‘for the creation of a competent artisan 
class’; and some post-elementary intermediate schools ‘for the creation of a small 
administrative class capable of filling many government posts, some of an admini- 
strative and some of a technical nature.’ Gordon College, as a centre for medical 
research, was to provide the pinnacle of the educational edifice. English was to 
be taught as the second language at the post-elementary levels.2”? Cromer was 
not particularly concerned about who should go to school. Emphasis was to be 
upon quality, and not upon quantity: numbers were limited to administrative 
needs. Inthe early days the Sudanese hesitated to send their sons to government 
schools, let alone their daughters. Many ofthe boys were sons of Egyptian officials 
or of Sudanese government officials, but as soon as these boys from the schools 
entered government employment more applied to go toschool. By 1914 a basic 
framework of three four-year courses with entry at the ages of seven, eleven 
and fifteen, approximately, had been established, and the government was encour- 
aging some khalwa school-leavers to enter a higher Islamic school. 

There was also a network of girls’ elementary schools, despite little general 
Sudanese support for them at this time.” Some Egyptian officials in Khartoum 
wanted government education for their daughters, but the government was un- 
willing to provide this. The girls’ schools owed their existence to the pioneering 
zeal of Sheikh Babiker Bedri, a Sudanese from Rufa’a, who became a government 
26. Currie, ‘Educational Experiment’. 
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Inspector of Schools.2® In the intérests of economy and in the knowledge 
of Muslim traditions, it was not government policy to encourage the Sudanese to 
send their girls to school. So Sheikh Babiker made it clear to parents that the 
girls were to be educated to improve the quality of home-life, to perform their 
traditional skills more effectively and not to equip them for government 
employment”®. 

In these early years the government had to provide positive discrimination for 
manual instruction and exert a certain degree of compulsion to get sufficient boys 
to attend technical classes. Gordon College enjoyed a high reputation. In 1907 
therefore, a class for stonemasons was added to the College to give this work status." 
But dislike of manual and of technical training persisted. The Sudanese saw the 
advantages to the ‘Westerners’ of a literary education. They recognized too the 
inferior social status of artisans and of technicians in the British society with which 
they were in contact. The government had to bring more pressure to bear. 
Boys were compelled to complete their technical training, once having embarked 
upon it, and apprenticeships were established. By 1914 the policy had been 
successful in that enough artisans and junior technicians had been trained to cater 
for government needs. 

Similar developments had not taken place in Northern Nigeria by the end of the 
first world war. Administrative policy in the Sudan whilst openly professing 
sincere respect for the Muslim faith, at the same time challenged the narrow 
literary Muslim concept of education by establishing (without any hesitation) 
a system of government schools to train artisans and minor administrative 
officials who were duly rewarded financially. The crucial distinction between 
Northern Nigeria and the Sudan was that in Northern Nigeria, the British, having 
conquered the Emirates, then proceeded to allow them to function as political 
units, with their own particular structure, with their own Civil Service, and with 
their own educational techniques. The government interfered as little as possible 
and maintained merely an over-rule by which it controlled the Emirs themselves. 
The 20,000 or so Koranic schools, educating at the beginning of the century about 
250,000 boys, continued to function. The Governments main concern 
initially was the extension of its over-rule. There was some discussion of the 
need for government schools to cater for administrative needs, but the over- 
riding consideration. was the need for them to be acceptable to Muslim sensitivi- 
ties. Missions could not be allowed to provide schools. Economy was priority 
number two-—schools were to be paid for by Native Authority funds. 

A scheme for education in Nigeria’s Northern provinces was drawn up in 
1909. The objectives were: 
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(1) to teach mallams (the traditionally learned class) Hausa in Roman 
characters, colloquial English, literacy in English, arithmetic 
and geography, to qualify them for clerkships in the Native 
Administration ; 

(2) to provide special training for the sons of notables, especially those who 
might become future emirs; 

(3) to establish elementary schools on a secular basis, to include some ‘indus- 
trial’ teaching.*4 

The Northern Nigeria Education Department was established in 1910 with Hanns 
Vischer as the first Director of Education, assisted by a senior superintendent. 
A government school was established at Nassarawo, near Kano, and a one year 
course for mallams started in the same year.” £1,000 was paid from Emirate 
funds for this school in the first year. Ten mallams, who completed their train- 
ing in 1910, were employed by the Emir forthwith for tax assessment.’ During 
the following years a few elementary schools were established in urban admini- 
strative centres, under Native Authority auspices: Hausa was the medium of 
instruction. These schools were unpopular. Arabic language and Islamic 
Religious Knowledge were therefore added to the curriculum in an attempt to 
make them more acceptable. English and Arabic were taught in the Kano 
‘higher’ school. No government schools were provided for girls. No education 
was provided for pagans or Christians resident in the Northern Provinces. 
Language problems considerably slowed down educational progress. When, for 
instance, the Director of Education, H. N. Palmer, wanted in 1916 to establish 
a school to train judges specializing in Islamic studies, the teaching of Arabic 
presented a real problem. 


Educational development, 1919 to the mid-1930s 

From 1918 until the mid-1930s in the Sudan, the government policy of gradual 
modernization in the administration and in education came to a halt. The 
policy of Indirect Rule inaugurated by Lord Lugard in Northern Nigeria was 
applied to the Sudan on the grounds that it would prevent the majority of rural 
inhabitants from being outdistanced by the urban elite. The new policy was to 
be the reward of the Sudanese for their participation in the first world war. But 
Indirect Rule as formulated by Lugard could never have been established in the 
Sudan. As Currie pointed out (writing in 1934) ‘Young administrators were 
diligently searching for lost tribes and vanished chiefs, trying to resurrect a social 
system that had passed away for ever.’”®? The financial depression effecting the 
world economy in the 1930s had its repercussions upon the Sudan. But the 
crucial factor was the effect upon the Sudan of the nascent Egyptian nationalism. 
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In 1924 Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General of the Sudan, was murdered in Cairo 
and insurrections broke out in the Sudan. The government was extremely 
suspicious of the urban intelligentsia, and reacted by curtailing educational 
expansion at the higher levels. Instead, a lukewarm attempt was made to boost 
Koranic schools, by granting them small subsidies for the introduction of secular 
education.*® The govenment hoped thereby to be able to dispense with a year of 
the elementary school course. But the bait was not large enough to counteract 
the disinclination of fikis to take the required government in-service course. In 
this climate of general economy and reaction any expansion tended to be in rural 
rather than in urban areas. More attention was paid to girls’ elementary classes 
in rural areas than previously. Girls were home-oriented and would not aspire 
to the higher levels. Omdurman Girls’ Training College opened in 19213? to 
stimulate elementary education for girls. But there was no intermediate school 
for girls until 1939. 

An important result of the political and economic policy of the government was 
the establishment by the Sudanese after 1927 of Akha schools (private schools 
established by leading people who were dissatisfied with government provision 
for education). It is of interest that right from the start the Sudanese modelled 
these schools not upon Muslim establishments, but upon government schools. 
The Western concept of education had been accepted in the important towns of 
the Northern Sudan. From humble beginnings these schools played an increas- 
ingly important role in Sudanese education, and their success demonstrated to the 
Sudanese their own ability to adopt Western educational institutions. This 
success must have engendered an increasing confidence amongst educated 
Sudanese and no doubt was one of the factors in a more articulate desire for 
political independence expressed by them. 

In Northern Nigeria from 1919 to the mid-1930s further elementary schools 
were established in the main towns and in the rural districts, Education was 
continued for some to the Middle School level. In 1929 there were 95 Elementary 
Schools, 8 Craft Schools, and 12 Middle Schools.*° The training of teachers 
began in 1921 at Katsina. An important development was the provision of 
missionary schools for pagans and Christians. These schools, although late in 
getting off the ground, developed very quickly. The first school for Christians-— 
mainly the children of Southern Nigerians in government service and trade and 
commerce—opened at Kaduna in 1919," and by 1929 there were 152 Christian 
missionary schools. From 1926 the government began the secondment of 
European professionals for service in the Native Administration technical depart- 
ments to assist the growth of services generally in the North. By 1932 a school 
for judges had produced twelve junior alkalai for the Native Administration. In 
1935 this training centre developed into a Law School for which three instructors 
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were recruited from Khartoum.” Adult education evening classes were started 
in several elementary schools in 1932. 

In 1928 a British Woman Superintendent was posted to Ilorin to explore the 
possibilities of developing girls’ education, but she obtained no response from the 
local people. In 1930, however, girls’ schools were opened in Kano and 
Katsina, and by 1935 there were three more girls’ schools in existence in Sokoto, 
Birnin Kebbi and Argungu. Although these schools were staffed by British 
teachers, the government policy emphasized a conservative attitude towards 
Muslim ‘culture’. Girls left school at puberty for marriage and teachers were 
advised not to say anything to challenge Muslim traditions. It was made quite 
clear to parents that the curriculum would concentrate upon domestic subjects 
andhygiene. Girls were to be educated to improve the quality ofhomelife. The 
demands, however, of what development there was in the North upset these 
calculations. By 1930 female dressers were needed in Native Administration 
hospitals. This was very poorly paid work with low social status. In that year 
a Girls’ Training Centre, which had something in common with boys’ Middle 
Schools, ‘wholly constructed and maintained by the Native Administration’, was 
established at Kano. By 1932 four girls had been recruited from this Centre 
for the new Native Administration hospital. To get girls in school at all, chiefs 
had to be persuaded to send their own daughters. One or two of these became 
teachers, and this gave the profession status. But in order to get women to 
perform the menial tasks, it was soon necessary to broaden the social class basis 
of girls’ schools. Daughters of the police and of prison warders of ex-slave 
origin were encouraged to go to school. These girls became keen students and 
used the system to become socially more mobile. 

Although educational institutions for boys had developed somewhat during 
this period, in accordance with administrative needs, the educational standards 
as seen by Inspectors were low. ‘This was a result of the interaction of conserva- 
tive Emirs with conciliatory British Residents: the ‘Colonial umbrella was 
expected to perpetuate the existing social and political order? A male elite 
plodded through their school courses so as to obtain the desired posts. But there 
was considerably less ‘modernizing’ than in the Sudan. Although Emirs could 
no longer operate without giving some boys a rudimentary vocational training, the 
cultural impact of the schooling was virtually nil: to all appearances it made 
little impact upon Kano society, for example, at this time.® The teaching of 
Arabic continued to present difficulties—Emirs wanted more emphasis upon 
Arabic in Northern Nigerian schools. In 1930 it was feared that the introduction 
of biology into Middle Schools would offend Muslims by the discussion of 
evolutionary theories. Until 1931 the government school year rotated around 
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the Koranic and not the Gregorian calendar.” Some attempt was made during 
the 1930s—without success—to upgrade the Koranic schools and to integratethem 
with government schools.4® But the two systems remained basically separate. 


The mid-1930s to political independence 

From the mid-1930s until independence in the Sudan there was again a funda~ 
mental change in government policy, brought about by the evolving political 
situation. Growing Sudanese nationalism made the government aware that 
political independence was not very distant. The Sudanese Graduates’ Congress, 
established in 1938, was accepted by the government as a philanthropic institution, 
and Ismail Azhari, then a teacher and ex-pupil of an Akita school, became its 
Secretary. By 1944 the Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan had been 
formed. In 1932, 95 per cent of the boys in school at all were in khalwas: 
revised educational objectives were clearly needed. Sir Stewart Symes, who 
became Governor-General in 1933, recognized that it would be the Sudanese 
urban intelligentsia, and not the tribal chiefs, who would ultimately rule the Sudan. 
Schools were therefore expanded at both the top and the bottom of the educational 
ladder. Education was to serve political and economic development in urban 
areas. There was radical reform in curriculum and teaching methodology, 
which was even extended to some extent to Koranic schools. Non-government 
schools began to be subsidized by the government. The development of techni- 
cal education was speeded up. By 1956 the Khartoum Technical Institute for 
post-secondary education had acquired considerable status and a scheme was 
afoot to attempt to equate the salary scales of Technical Institute and of the Univer- 
sity of Khartoum graduates. 

Right up to 1956, however, neither Condominium administrators nor aspiring 
Sudanese leaders had taken girls’ education seriously. Indeed there was no 
separate government secondary school for girls in the whole country until 1949. 
Hence the dearth of trained women teachers for girls’ schools when expatriate 
teachers left the country.4® Problems in girls’ schools at the secondary level 
were therefore great. The ‘backwardness’ of girls by comparison with boys was 
probably more a function of the economy than of British or Muslim attitudes to 
women. There were few specifically women’s jobs in the government sector-— 
girls were not required by society at large to work. In fact it was not until the 
1950s that intermediate education for girls began to be modelled on that for boys. 
And it was not until after independence that zm theory the principle of equal finan- 
cial and human resources for boys’ and girls’ secondary schools was accepted. 
Practice, of course, was still quite another matter. And yet the establishment of 
just one government Secondary Schoal in the late 1940s meant that there were 
women university graduates in the Sudan by independence. In fact as soon as 
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Honours Degrees of the University of Khartoun were available for the Sudanese 
(in 1960), of the two Sudanese students to graduate with First Class Honours in 
Arabic, one was a woman.®° As soon as girls were allowed to compete education- 
ally with boys, they showed themselves able to operate intellectually at the 
highest levels. l 

When boys in the late 1950s in the Sudan were clamouring to avail themselves 
of positions of power and economic well-being in the Sudan Government sector 
through the governament educational system, this was not happening to the same 
degree in Northern Nigeria. There was not the same political awareness, nor 
was economic motivation as acceptable in Muslim Nigerian schools. Whereas in 
the Sudan during the two previous decades emphasis in education had been on 
urban development, in Northern Nigeria, certainly throughout the 1930s, the 
emphasis was on a fair distribution of educational resources for both urban and 
rural areas at the elementary level. Although the number of Elementary and 
Middle Schools was increasing there was only one full Secondary School in the. 
North in 1938, when it was transferred from Katsina to Kaduna.5+ There were 
not enough teachers undergoing training. While important developments were 
taking place in the Southern Provinces the North was lagging behind. 

In the 1940s the British Government made some attempts to redress the balance. 
Demand for elementary education was increasing steadily. Northern Nigeria re- 
ceived a share of financial assistance under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme grants from 1945, There was a supplementary grant of £500,000 for the 
development of Middle and Secondary Schools and of Teacher Training Centres.® 
The number of pupils in schools continued to increase during the 1950s. But 
despite the attempts to develop teacher-training at a faster speed overall develop- 
ment of the educational system was retarded by insufficient teachers.** In the 
early 1950s Kano Law School extended its functions to include the training of 
teachers of Arabic. The provision of secondary education was increased more 
rapidly as independence drew near. Middle Schools were upgraded to secondary 
status and missions opened more Secondary Schools. Islamic studies advanced 
in the North at Zaria, but for University education boys had to go south to Ibadan. 
Few Northern Nigerians favoured the system of formal government entrance 
qualifications and competitive examinations. The curricula and methodology 
in Muslim schools had not changed fundamentaliy. The emphasis in education 
was still upon a given body of knowledge rather than upon critical objectivity.*4 

Girls’ schools developed slowly. By 1951 there were only 108 girls in Middle 
Schools.*> In 1951 26 women obtained the Elementary Teaching Certificate, 
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which was the qualification available at the end of a three year course at the 
Women’s Teacher Training Centres. By 1954 there were 219 girls in all in 
Secondary School classes. Until independence and after, most Secondary School 
girls were married immediately after their secondary education, although when 
Ahmadu Bello University opened in 1962 it acceptedelevenwomen. Girls, onthe 
completion of their education, tended to marry men of high social status which in- 
volved a large degree of seclusion.** This limited the influence they were able 
to exert upon the community at large. One would expect educated women to 
influence the socialization of the children even when in purdah, and indeed it was 
easier for educated wives of high social status to influence children in ways 
conducive to social change, than for junior wives in polygynous households 
of lower social status. Co-wives tended to be jealous of them.* The few 
high status wives, however, who entered the teaching profession were influential. 
They brought in tothe women’s quarters news ofthe outside world. Nevertheless 
by independence educated women had made little impact upon Northern 
Nigeria, being still excluded from the religious, the public social and the pol- 
itical life of the community. 


Conclusion 

In Muslim communities generally there seems to be an increasing emphasis 
placed on state funds for the provision or schools. Perhaps the religious beliefs of 
teachers, whether they belong to the community or are expatriate, will be of less 
importance provided that they are willing to help the government in the pursuit of 
its educational objectives. The less they cost the government the more accept- 
able their help might be The emphasis upon secular knowledge at the higher 
educational levels appears to be increasing. The Sudan Government has con- 
centrated upon the development of technological skills, for example, when these 
are Clearly related to the needs of society. The States of Northern Nigeria can be 
expected to accept to a greater degree the importance of vocational training of 
various types, and to be more achievement-oriented in their educational attitudes 
if only to enable them to compete fairly for positions of economic status and of 
political influence in Nigeria as a whole. 

In some communities the Arabic language tends to be taught apart from Islam, 
Arabic being important for many reasons—political as well as religious. Arabic 
and Islamic studies have been develcped at the highest levels in the Sudan. 
Arabic being the Lingua franca, this is a natural development. But the considera- 
tion of the importance of Arabic compared with other languages in schools in 
Northern Nigeria is more complex. British rule, by supporting the Emirs, 
strengthened traditional Islam and encouraged the introduction of Arabic in 
schools. At the same time by encouraging ‘modern’ education and the teaching 
of English there was less time-tabled time for Arabic during the normal school 
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day. Thus Islamic studies are being emphasized in Ahmadu Bello University 
too. But there are many important vernaculars—notably Hausa, Kanuri and 
Yoruba—in Northern Nigeria with which Arabic has to compete, and with 
English, forschooltime. In Muslim countries generally there seems to be a growing 
tendency to adopt a Western model educationally and to adapt it to national 
needs. All these trends are closely related to economic and politcal considerations. 
Voluntary agencies do not possess the financial resources of government. More 
vocational training is seen to lead to greater economic prosperity for individuals 
and for society. 

In the Sudan at the beginning of the century the government made it worth- 
while economically for a few boys to attend schools. In Northern Nigeria 
economic and political inducements led the government to delegate this power to 
the Emirs. Vocational training in both territories was encouraged strictly in 
accordance with administrative needs. In neither territory were women needed 
to work outside the home to any great extent. Girls’ education was encouraged 
slightly more by the Sudan Government than in Northern Nigeria. This was 
due to the unique contribution, in the early decades, of Sheikh Babiker Bedri, at 
a time when the government relied upon the political support of influential 
Sudanese. Towards the end of the Condominium, when political power was 
being transferred, educational policy changed rapidly from the previous emphasis 
upon quality rather than upon expansion, to much greater expansion of secondary, 
vocational and higher education in accordance with new economic and political 
needs. Again in Nigeria, when political power changed hands, effective politi- 
cal influence was brought to bear upon the traditionally inspired Northern 
Nigerian educational system. 

In both territories political considerations had been paramount in determining 
the rate and nature of educational development, and in the last resort differences 
in the nature of traditional Islam have had to give way to political pressures. Time 
and experience showed that provided that these pressures were not too revolu- 
tionary the spirit of traditional Islam accommodated itself reasonably well to them. 
To understand why the educational system of Northern Nigeria was so different 
from that in the Sudan at the time of independence, one must look to politics and 
administrative policy rather than to marginal differences in the nature of tradi- 
tional Islam in these two regions. 


THE SOCIAL BASE OF THE UGANDA PEOPLES’ 
CONGRESS, 1958—70 


T. V. SATHYAMURTHY 


POLITICAL PARTIES in African countries have tended to concentrate on the task 
of creating national consciousness after, rather than before, the departure of 
the colonial ruler. This is particularly true of East Africa, and, within East 
Africa, more true of Uganda than in the case of Tanzania or Kenya. In the 
case of Uganda, political developments which centre upon the formation and 
development of political parties can best be seen in the context of (1) develop- 
ments within Buganda during the period 1945-59 and, (2) developments within 
the whole of Uganda leading to the achievement of independence (and after), 
The main theme of this article, the Uganda Peoples’*Congress, belongs to the 
second set of developments. The UPC began to function as a serious national 
political force! almost immediately upon its formation. During the period 
1960-62, when its strength was mainly as an opposition force, its position in 
Buganda was precarious, though hardly less precarious than that of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which, for a number of reasons—religious and traditional*—had 
no chance of gaining acceptance in what was then the most important part of 
Uganda. By 1962 the UPC was able to establish itself as a party capable of 
reaching a compromise with the dominant political forces in Buganda, as a 
prelude to transfer of power. 

Its entire life span, from then on, was spent in power until it was brought to 
an abrupt halt by the happenings of January 1971. During the hundred 
months of power, the UPC was able to consolidate its position only after bringing 
the conflict within the traditional order of Buganda? to a violent and decisive 
end with the aid of the military. The great confusion that prevailed within the 
party during the early years of power about the purposes, ideology, and policy 
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l. As distinct from the caucuses of individual leaders constituting the shifting base of 
numerous other parties which made their brief appearances on the Ugandan political 
scene during the latter half of the 1950s—with the sole exception of the DP. 

2. Religious, because of its Catholic tendencies in a tribe in which the Protestant elite 
enjoyed, for over half a century, a disproportionate amount of power; and traditional 
because, despite the potential appeal the DP might have as the Poor Man’s Party, its 
profession of a modern outlook automatically rendered it anti-monarchical and therefore 
unacceptable to the Baganda. For a brief period during this interval (June 1961—April 
1962) the DP held office. 

3. And the vestiges of that order elsewhere in Uganda—the three other kingdom states, 
and the top level of the District Administration elsewhere-—consisting of the ceremonial 
Head of District (Kabaka), the Secretary-General (Katikiro), the Chief Judge, and the 
Financial Secretary. 
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to which the party should commit itself, persisted even after the removal from 
the political scene of those within the party who gravitated towards the Kabaka 
because of their hostility towards Obote. During the period 1969-70, however, 
the UPC, under what was then thought to be the greatly strengthened leadership 
of Obote, addressed itself to the task of sorting out its ideology, and elaborating 
its organization with a view of establishing a continuum of political power from 
the remotest muluka or parish to the highest levels of party and government, 
and setting down practical procedures for electing to the National Assembly 
members whose representative power derived not solely from their tribe of 
origin, and who would have to be established through keen competition with 
others within the same party. The party deliberations during this phase,* in 
which Obote himself played an active part, were much more effective, coherent, 
and consciously directed to the economic and political problems of Uganda 
than the last previous occasion (1964, at Gulu) when matters of substance 
were discussed. Acute debate and free criticism were encouraged within the 
overall rubric of ‘One Partyism’. It seemed as though the stage had been set 
for a new style election, a new type of assembly and a reorientation of the 
organization of the UPC, in an effort to forge conscious political links throughout 
the society. 

It will never be known whether, given the opportunity to transform itself, 
the UPC would have achieved the aims it set itself during 1969-70; nor indeed 
could one conjecture the obstacles and opportunities which the party would, in 
the long run, have had to take into account.” But it is interesting to note that, 
since January 1971, there has been no sign of the party. Its total extinction 
within a very short time, especially from the countryside, holds the key to the 
nature of the party; and its inability to transform itself from a modern, elite 
organization with the skills necessary for negotiating independence and gaining 
control of the political superstructure, into a party with widespread appeal, 
on a national level, to the masses throughout the country and capable of involving 
them within its organizational structure, needs to be explained. By 1969, 
when the UPC in general and Obote in particular realized that they should adapt 
the recent experience of TANU, which had addressed itself precisely to such a 
problem and seemed to combine in practice (admittedly, in a far less complex 
multi-ethnic situation than that prevailing in Uganda) regional specificity with 
national unity (expressed mainly in policy terms), it was too late. The forces 
of tribalism which had been unleashed within the armed forces, the ethnic 
*See ‘The politics of Uganda as a one-party state” by Peter Willetts in African Affairs, 74 
(July 1975), pp. 278-99-—~eds. 


4. Mainly rejection of feudalism and tribalism, and the substitution in their place of 
nationalism; and the achievement of a better distribution of goods and services and a 
more equitable allocation of resources across the entire society, i.e. some kind of a socialist 
pattern. 

5. For the importance of the 1969-70 debates lay in the fact that the UPC was aware of 
its problems, both in the short run and in the long run and debated these, as far as possible, 
separately, 
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after-effects in the north of the subjugation of Baganda ethnic exclusivism, and 
the general lack of organizational contact between the masses and the UPC,® 
coupled with the dissatisfaction of the large majority of the Baganda people, 
proved to be insuperable obstacles. In this article, we shall consider some of 
the important factors—sociological, historical and political—underlying the 
failure of the UPC as a political party. We shall attempt an understanding of 
the enormous gap between the socio-economic basis which existed for the UPC 
during the 1960s, and the enormous transformation envisaged by the ideologues 
of the party. 

It is a truism that Uganda, like a number of other African countries, is almost 
entirely rural in social composition. Even in the environs of Kampala, where 
people live in close contact with urban society, their roots are rural and their 
dominant mode of subsistence is agriculture. Those who directly take part in 
urban life—workers in factories or employees in service and other occupations— 
constitute a shifting base of populaticn. They return frequently to their own 
rural homes, their social roots being in the countryside; and the fact that African 
immigrants are in a position to take up a number of menial jobs as well as jobs 
in the regular industrial work force of urban areas’ precludes the rapid develop- 
ment of an urban working-class base for political purposes. The political 
aspirations of Uganda—or the various component parts of Uganda—were, 
during the last phase of the colonial rule, articulated in the rural areas through 
populist leaders, and-—in the case of arzas outside Buganda—through spokesmen 
of those segments of society which did not enjoy power or adequate access to 
resources. A brief analysis of the political movement in Buganda, prior to 
the discussions leading to the independence of Uganda, is essential for an 
understanding of the problems that the UPC had to face when it emerged as the 
dominant party. 

Although an early form of political activity in Buganda consisted of the forma- 
tion of trade unions of one kind or another, the main thrust of opposition, 
directed not against the colonial power but against the native oligarchy, came 
from the rural populace which was organized by the Bataka (in a succession of 
organizational forms culminating first in the Butaka Union, and then the 
Bataka Party). The main platform of political agitation consisted of draining 
power away from the Baganda oligarchy which towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century had usurped the power of the Kabaka with the active collabora- 
tion of the colonial regime. The main purpose of the agitation was to strengthen 
the base of Baganda society; the people whose customary rights to protection, 
6. Except in very abbreviated forms within the specific context of local factionalism 
at the district level, which invariably tended to increase the importance of rival local 
leaders at the expense of the UPC. 

7. In fact, during 1970, Obote felt compelled to increase the pressure on African workers 
of non-Ugandan origin in Kampala (and Jinja) to go back to their own countries, with a 
view to alleviating unemployment amonz Ugandan Africans and also to fostering the 


creation of an Ugandan African work force which could constitute a valuable political 
element within the UPC 
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security of tenure, etc., had become drastically affected by the policies of the 
Bakungu hierarchy as well as by the radical changes that had occurred in the 
structure of landholding and in the economy generally. The Bataka sought to 
achieve their aim on the one hand by increasing the power of the Kabaka, and 
on the other by making him directly accountable to the populace in his tradi- 
tional role as Sabataka. It is important to note here that the forces of Baganda 
traditionalism—later developed into Baganda nationalism, separatism and 
neo-traditionalism in overlapping configurations—did not for a very long time 
confront the colonial power. They were confined to opposing, first, the 1900 
Uganda Agreement generation of the Bakungu hierarchy (led by Apolo Kagwa) 
and, subsequently, the second generation of the chiefly hierarchy—tled by such 
men as Serwano Kulubya. Where these forces clashed with the colonial 
power, their interests were identical with those of the Baganda oligarchy and 
of the Kabaka himself. These issues related to Closer Union, any kind of 
intrusion of foreign elements into Buganda politics through a widening of 
representation to include non-African groups, or the inclusion of Buganda in a 
wider polity in which they would be equal to the other parts rather than the 
dominant one. 

Apart from the deportation of the Kabaka in 1953—the significance of which, 
for subsequent political developments both within and without Buganda, 
should not be underestimated—there was no occasion, throughout the colonial 
period, on which there was open confrontation between national or local political 
groups and the colonial power. In this respect, Uganda was a special case—it 
bore no historical resemblance to British colonies elsewhere (with the possible 
exceptions of Tanganyika, Zambia and Sierra Leone), certainly not to any of 
the colonies which attained independence before 1960. What did the political 
relationship between the dissident Baraka, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the colonial power and the Bakungu hierarchy consist of? With the attainment 
of majority by Kabaka Daudi Chwa, for the first time since the inception of 
colonial rule the traditional ruler had to deal with a powerfully entrenched 
oligarchy which, within a brief period of time, had acquired both wealth and 
modern bureaucratic and other skills in the exercise of its political power. 
The aroused Bataka were therefore seen as a useful political resource by a 
Kabaka who wished to reduce his dependence upon the Bakungu hierarchy by 
acting as an effective traditional king—a role in which the Bataka themselves 
saw him-—by separating himself from his hierarchy of chiefs and ministers, 

To retrieve his power, however, as traditional monarch was no easy task for the 
Kabaka, so long as the levers of power rested with the Protectorate. It was 
the Protectorate Government that was able to make the ultimate decisions as to 
which way the pendulum of power should be allowed to swing, and to what 
degree, at any given moment or under a given set of circumstances. The Protec- 
torate authorities—especially the second generation of Protectorate civil service 
officers—were well aware of the discontent that was accumulating among the 
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ordinary Baganda, whose contribution to the transformation of the economy 
(in the sphere of cash crop agriculture) was immense. Yet, at the same time, 
the Protectorate Government, subject as it was to imperial policy and being 
committed to the principle of Indirect Rule (in the fashioning of which it not 
only strengthened the Baganda model of traditional administration but also 
vigorously exported that model throughout Uganda,® with scant regard to the 
profound variations of traditional social structure characteristic of the country), 
was totally committed to the effective functioning of the Buganda Government. 
It disciplined the chiefs; it sanctioned the replacement of old style autocrats 
by new style bureaucrats; it compelled the Lukitko to institute reforms calcu- 
lated to meet at least the most severe grievances among the populace; and, 
when violence ensued in the 1940s, it even permitted some of the Baraka chiefs 
(especially the Wamala faction) the temporary enjoyment of bureaucratic 
power. But it could permit no alteration of the structure or the attenuation 
of its power by increasing the arbitrary power of the Kabaka. 

Not only did the Protectorate Government permit the Baganda system of 
government to continue unhampered, but it also added to its functions those 
of the welfare activities which became part of the colonial policy during the 
inter-war years. The success of Indirect Rule was thus guaranteed by a 
steady increase in the direct supervisory powers of the Protectorate Government 
over the local bureaucracy. In such a context, it was possible for the Bakungu 
hierarchy to exert pressure on the Protectorate Government in all matters 
concerning the future of Buganda as a whole without suffering any grave loss of 
. influence and authority over the people. This, in effect, meant that they no 
less than the Kabaka were in a position to put themselves forward as champions 
of ‘anti-foreignization’. At the same time, the Protectorate Government 
expected the Kabaka to contain rather than lead his people when the pace of 
adjustment of the administrative system to the pressures from below was 
slower than what was demanded by the populist forces. The Kabaka was thus 
caught between two acutely contradictory sets of demands—the demands of 
the Bataka to deprive the Baganda elite of its entrenched power, and the demands 
of the Protectorate authorities to restrain the opponents of that elite. Neither 
Daudi Chwa nor Mutesa IT was equal to the task of meeting such a dual chal- 
lenge in the face of his increasingly dubious constitutional position within the 
terms of the Uganda Agreement, rendered even more ambiguous by constant 
reinterpretation. 

It was only after his return from exile that the Kabaka was able to exercise a 
greater degree of personal influence in the affairs of Buganda. By this time, 
the symbolic value of the Kabaka had increased by a phenomenal extent and 
populist pressure had acquired a significant organizational expression. The 
power of the countryside had increased at the expense of both the central 


8. See D. A. Low, Buganda in Modern History (London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1971), 
Chapter 6, especially pp. 170-23 see also John Tosh, ‘Colonial Chiefs in a Stateless 
Society’, Journal of African History, XIV, 3 (1973), pp. 473-90. 
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government and the Buganda government. By the mid-1950s, it had also 
become clear that the dominant concern of the colonial authorities was to pre- 
pare the Baganda as well as the rest of Uganda for a transfer of power, but 
without any artificial buttresses to Buganda that would enable it to dominate 
Uganda. The choice was restricted to ‘federalism versus unitary state’ under a 
national government. But the Baganda people, who had acquired the upper 
hand over their chiefly hierarchy, continued to be led by neo-traditionalist 
populist leaders. Such was their spontaneous enthusiasm for the restoration 
of the Kabaka to a position of pre-eminence in the affairs not only of. Buganda 
but also of Uganda that even when the new nationalist party (UNM) „was 
removed from the scene (partly by Protectorate suppression and partly by the 
defection of individual leaders who joined other short-lived parties),? popular 
agitation continued unabated (especially the boycott of Asian and other non- 
African trade—1959-60). By 1960, all political parties in Uganda (for the 
Baganda at any rate) seemed to be collections of rival potential elites, all of 
whom they distrusted to the same degree as they had come to distrust the by 
then thoroughly discredited chiefs. Within this general pattern of develop- 
ments, the Protestant-Catholic rivalry was for the time being overshadowed 
by the question of the position of the Kabaka. Though the Democratic Party 
was designed to appeal to the Roman Catholics, it obtained little popular 
support in Buganda because of the suspicion that its policies would eventually 
elevate an ordinary person (the mukopi, Benedicto Kiwanuka) to a position 
higher than that occupied by the king. Though the UNM was predominantly 
Protestant, it had shown itself unable to rally the Baganda behind the Kabaka 
because the outlook of its leadership was not sufficiently traditional and the 
dominant figures in it were highly educated and were not close enough to the 
grassroots. 

The pattern of events during the later 1950s throws into relief some of the 
basic questions concerning the appropriateness of organized party politics for 
Buganda and Uganda. In the absence of a flood-tide ofanti-colonial nationalism, 
political parties possessed relevance only to the degree that they were able to 
cater to the traditional political forces. These forces were concentrated in the 
countryside and consisted of a vast majority of people with little education and 
a fairly settled way of life, to whom the Kabaka was the pre-eminent symbol of 
political legitimacy. All cross-cutting differences of a social, political and 
economic character—between bakopi and chiefs, between Protestants and 
Catholics, between the rich and the poor—were subsumed under the one domi- 
nant theme of Baganda supremacy within Uganda, expressed through the 
inviolable sovereign power of the Kabaka. Elsewhere in Uganda, political 
9. The UNM was formed as an anti-UPU party. The UPU itself was formed as an 
all-Uganda party by the Ugandan members elected to the Legco in 1958 under the 
joint presidentship of a Munyankole and a Musoga. This was seen in Buganda as a 


‘barely veiled line-up of the non-Baganda’ (vide D. A. Low, Buganda in Modern History, 
p. 193) against the Baganda. 
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problems were inevitably phrased and articulated in terms precisely of preven- 
ting this Baganda domination from taking root in independent Uganda, and 
taking steps in advance of independence to cut Buganda down to size and to make 
it an integral part of the whole nation. The political consciousness of the 
non-~Baganda was aroused not in terms of anti-colonialism (despite the rhetoric 
adopted by leaders who were called into negotiation by the colonial power) but 
in terms of local issues. In Ankole these were expressed through the Kumany- 
ana movement; in Bunyoro attention was focused upon the question of the 
‘lost Counties’; in the eastern districts, and especially in Bugisu, any political 
party which was not in a position to demonstrate beyond a shadow of doubt that 
it would in the long (if not in the short) run tackle the Baganda on equal terms, 
could attract little support; and, in the north, the redressing of the balance of 
political power which had for so long swung in favour of the Baganda was 
seen as the most important item on the agenda for the political future of Uganda. 
The rising tide of Kabaka-centred Ganda agitation which attained its most 
coherent organizational expression in the Kabaka Yekka—representing a 
crystallization of the neo-traditional political forces of the 1940s and 1950s in 
Buganda rather than a political movement or party in any modern sense— 
polarized the anti-Bantu political tendencies among the non-Bantu peoples and 
the parochial traditional tendencies of the other Bantu peoples. 


TI 

It is against this complex background of political developments that the origin 
and growth of the UPC should be viewed, Two years prior to independence, 
Uganda had no political party in the sense in which political party organiza- 
tions were ordinarily understood in colonial countries on the verge of inde- 
pendence, There was no urban impetus for party organization; mass politics 
were confined to the countryside, and, even so, such a phenomenon was largely 
confined to Buganda. Elsewhere in Uganda, though there was a growing anti- 
Buganda feeling among the ordinary people, this had not yet acquired serious 
import except in the minds of a tiny minority of articulate and educated non- 
Baganda who were aware of the wider setting in which political changes were 
taking place in the country on the eve of independence. The political fortunes of 
Uganda now rested on the outcome of the tensions that had built up over a 
short period of time between a group of politicians in the Legco, and the aroused 
populace of Buganda.1®° These politicians were mostly of non-Buganda origin; 
though they were representatives in a strictly legalistic sense, their power was 
not derived from any sustained links that they might have forged with their 
peoples through organizational channels. It came from the camaraderie among 
themselves by virtue of their membership of the Legco, and their identifying 
themselves with the wider polity of Uganda without endangering the future 
of Buganda within it. From the time of Cohen’s governorship, for the first 


10. For note 10, see next page. 
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time in the colonial history of Uganda, the colonial authorities threw their 
weight in favour of the African members of the Legco in the resolution of 
Uganda’s political tensions. 

The rise to dominance of the UPC therefore took place in a virtual political 
vacuum. When Obote’s™ section of the UNC and the UPU joined forces in 
Legco, and proceeded from there to the Colonial Office in 1960 to discuss ways 
and means of decolonization, they did so not through any political party organi- 
zation but as the Representative Members’ Organization in Legco. Little is 
known about what steps were taken to build up a party between 1960 and 1962, 
when the UPC took power, but it is reasonable to suppose that a coherent and 
well articulated party organization covering the entire country could not have 
been shaped during such a short interval; and, from 1962 onwards, the UPC 
became too involved in government and in tackling the pressing problems facing 
the country through the exercise of governmental authority, for it to build 
up political power on a sound base. This point lies at the heart of the 
discussion. 

If the DP was rejected as a traitorous organization by the Baganda, the UPC 
ran the serious risk of being regarded by them as irrelevant or dangerous: 
Between 1960 and 1962 the energies of a vast majority of the Baganda were 
concentrated on securing for Buganda an invulnerable place in the Uganda 
polity if not an independent status outside it. Under such circumstances 
there would be no question of the UPC making a bid for any kind of support in 
Buganda, despite the tendency of a section of the modernized elite to flirt with 
it and ultimately to join it. The vital political force in Buganda remained with 
those who unequivocally supported the Kabaka. With the swift disintegration 
of the UNC, there remained no organizational structure in the form ofa modern 
10. A number of educated Baganda, by this time, had begun to see the folly of persisting 
in the myth of Buganda separatism or autonomy and were willing to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory stance towards their non-Baganda peers by couching their political aspirations 
in federal terms. The DP sought to show that, by playing the political game skilfully, a 
Muganda could still become Prime Minister of Uganda and thus be in a position to safe- 
guard Buganda’s interests in independent Uganda. But the DP suffered a massive 
rejection at the hands of the Baganda. There were other Baganda besides, mainly edu- 
cated Protestants, who were prepared to sink their fortunes with their non-Ganda counter- 
parts without compromising what they saw as essential interests of Buganda. In their 
view, Buganda would only hurt itself irretrievably by pursuing the mirage of separatism 
and isolation; Buganda could remain the heart only if Uganda as a whole was alive, and 
cutting the heart away from the body would result in the extinction of both. Political 
exertion in order to preserve traditional advantages, and political foresight not to close 
the door to outside influences, especially when these are essential for survival and develop- 
ment, were equally dominant themes in Ganda ideology. Whenever one of these was 
developed to the exclusion of the other, the Baganda were faced with trouble. This line 
of reasoning is very clearly and in a detailed manner developed in D. A. Low, Buganda 
in Modern History, especially pp. 210-4. 

11. Obote’s pre-independence political experience consisted of his apprenticeship in 
Kenya trade union politics (of little direct relevance to the political situation in Uganda) 
and a spell as Chairman of the Lango District Council before being elected to the Legco 
in 1958. Lango is not a populous district, and though his popularity in that district was 
built up soon after his entry into politics upon his return to Uganda, his power stemmed 


from the influence wielded by his clan rather than from any mass organization he was 
able to create there. See John Tosh, ‘Colonial Chiefs’. 
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political party through which the Baganda could channel their demands. By the 


end of 1961, with independence looming large and with the DP outwitted by 
the UPC in the negotiations preceding the transfer of power (through the latter’s 


willingness to make important concessions, albeit as a temporary tactic, to the 


status of Buganda within the Independence Constitution of Uganda), it re- 
mained for the néo-traditionalists once again to formulate Buganda’s now 
modified political aspirations through a new version of populism in the form of 
Kabaka Yekka.!? 

The Baganda were unapproachable to the UPC except through KY. The 
fact that these two political elements were dominated by those with Protestant 
affiliation was for the time being (and always) subordinated to the fact that the 
total political vision of the KY was fundamentally divergent from that of the 
UPC. Yet, the concessions the UPC had shown itself willing to make made a 
mariage de convenance between the two possible; and the acceptance of the 
inevitable by the Baganda (as signified by the Kabaka himself) made an 
alliance between the two necessary. Neither the KY nor the UPC was yet a 
political party. The KY, in the event, depended upon the chiefs* for its 
successful performance as an electoral machine; the UPC, by virtue of its 
non-Baganda domination, was assured of support outside Buganda—and not 
because it had a party organization which could deliver the votes. Thus, the 
two political partners, divorced from each other’s constituencies, were able to 
pool their political resources together into a fragile alliance in order to win the 
elections leading to the transfer of power in October 1962. At independence, 
Buganda was characterized by populist fervour, with no modern political party 
organization to channel its expression; the rest of Uganda was characterized 
by an absence of popular nationalism but did have an incipient party organiza- 
tion which had, as yet, struck no roots among the people and whose leadership 
consisted of politically ambitious men of local significance ready to benefit from 
power derived from UPC’s dominance of the central government. Outside 
Buganda, the division between Protestants and Catholics, as well as divisions 
within the party between rival groups based on personality (confined strictly to 
the local scene, rarely transcending the district level), constituted the main 
ingredients of politics." 


12. See I. R. Hancock, ‘Patriotism and neo-traditionalism in Buganda: the Kabaka 
Yekka (“the King Alone”) Movement, 1961-1962’, Journal of African History, Vol. Xi, 
No. 3, 1970, pp. 419-34. 

13. See King Freddie, the Kabaka of Buganda, The Desecration of My Kingdom (London: 
Constable, 1967). He pointed out that the chief aim of the KY was to destroy the DP. 
14, Once again, the chiefs seemed to be the chief beneficiaries of the political events by 
forming the indispensable organizational links between the KY leadership (which provided 
the broad rhetorical appeal for the masses and enjoyed the trust and friendship of the 
Kabaka) and the bulk of the population. When the final dénouement came in 1966, the 
KY itself had scattered into fragments and the rump that remained was far less important 
as a political enemy of the UPC in Buganda than the chiefs who had been able to recoup 
their loss of power and influence among the populace in their role as defenders 
of Buganda’s interests. Obote felt he had no option but to remove them (and thereby 
his tenuous connection with the people) in order to ensure his own political security.’ 

15. For note 15, see next page. - ol 
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During the period 1962-66, the National Assembly rather than the UPC was 
the main focus of attention of the leaders. Obote, who dominated both, 
devoted his energy to consolidating his power within the UPC, and, more 
important, to establishing his government on a sure footing. His main achieve- 
ment during this period was to increase the strength of the UPC within the 
National Assembly. On the face of it, this seemed to be a simple task. He was 
able to lure a number of important DP leaders into the UPC by impressing 
upon them the futility of ‘loyal opposition’ in a newly emergent ‘nation’ and 
promising them posts in the government. With the crossing of the floor by a 
number of DP members, led by Basil Bataringaya, and the defection of the 
more educated Baganda from the KY to the UPC, Obote’s power was unques- 
tionably established. Obote, however, was sufficiently committed to the idea of 
constructing a nation out of the disparate peoples of Uganda to realize that the 
UPC should be strengthened as an organization capable of reaching down to 
the grassroots, with a coherent ideology sufficiently powerful to overcome the 
feudal, tribal and religious divisions within Uganda. But this task presented 
insuperable difficulties.1¢ 

Once his strength was assured in the National Assembly, Obote proceeded to 
wield the non-Baganda together by dealing with the ‘Lost Counties’ issue. 
Although the outcome of the referendum was a foregone conclusion, its result 
was a permanent rupture between the Baganda and the central government 
and a determined attempt on the part of the Baganda to close Buganda’s doors 
to the UPC. In the realignment of political forces that ensued, Obote retained 
the support of a sizeable segment of modernized, educated Baganda—consisting 
chiefly of the majority of central government civil servants of Ganda extraction 
(who, unlike the chiefs, were without contact with the masses) and the Ganda 
politicians who joined the UPC (thereby alienating themselves from the majority 
of their own fellow tribesmen). But the most serious challenge to Obote’s 
power during this period came from the Kabaka, who led his people, chiefs 
and the embattled Lukiko against the Prime Ministers threat to the 
‘sovereignty’ of Buganda. 

In facing the Kabaka’s opposition, Obote discovered that there were elements 
within the UPC itself—not the Ganda leaders in it by any means—which, 
dissatisfied with his leadership and suspicious of his radicalism, were prepared 
to make common cause with the Kabaka. The first hint of disaffection within 


15. Outside Buganda, the UPC had no rival, and this fact rather than its organizational 
strength made the election of its candidates to the National Assembly a foregone con- 
clusion. Within Buganda, UPC’s efforts to extend its influence met with no significant 
success. 

16. Attempts to create a Youth Wing of the UPC led to unfortunate results. More 
radical in their outlook than their older colleagues who were concerned with the acquisition 
of political power, the volunteers of the Youth Wing quickly became embroiled in clashes 
with trade unions and were generally seen as meddlesome intruders by sections of the 
public and as an embarrassment by the UPC leadership. Until 1968, efforts to promote 
the training of youth in political work within the UPC was half-hearted. — 
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the leadership was discernible as early as at the Gulu Conference of the UPC in 
1964, where Obote’s efforts to fashion a nationalist socialist ideology for the 
party met with some obstruction. This was patched up for the time being by 
a process of temporary accommodation through a sharing of key party offices 
between those who represented divergent views. By the beginning of 1966, 
with the intrusion of international affairs (the Congo crisis) into the policies of 
the Uganda Government, and with the implication of the armed forces in scan- 
dals in which Obote himself was allegedly involved, an effort was mounted, 
not within the UPC but in the National Assembly, to dislodge the Prime Minister 
from power. In this, some of Obote’s immediate colleagues in the cabinet 
(all but one, non-Baganda) were involved. They had had links with the 
Kabaka, who himself desperately sought foreign intervention to resolve the 
crisis in government, Although by this time the Prime Minister had begun 
to make efforts to popularize UPC among the people, especially in the north, 
few others in the cabinet had done much to make the party a vital instrument 
of power. The organizational weakness of UPC was seen for the first time as 
a serious problem facing the government. 

Even those among Obote’s immediate colleagues (e.g. Onama, Odaka and 
Nekyon) who were reputed to be on the left could scarcely be regarded as 
socialists in view of the fact that they ostentatiously used their power to accumu- 
late wealth and influence. The centrifugal tendencies within the central 
leadership were matched by the fragmentation of the party at the district level. 
In a number of districts a series of no-confidence motions were tabled in councils 
against political executives despite the fact that the UPC controlled virtually all 
seats. Groupism and factionalism were rampant within the ruling party in 
almost all the districts‘? Efforts to institutionalize the popular following 
enjoyed by the UPC at the time of independence, through the establishment of 
a network of local branches, were frustrated by intense competition for power, 
scarce resources and central patronage, among political rivals.1® At this point, 
it would be appropriate to examine some of the characteristics of the leadership 
during the first years of independence. 


17. Even in Lango, Obote’s home district, where the UPC held all but one of the council 
seats, an effort was made in January 1966 to oust the Secretary~General, S. G. Okello- 
Olong. At about the same time, a motion in the district council of Bunyoro (100 per cent 
UPC) to bring down the Katikiro, Katuramu, was lost by a mere 9 votes. In Sebei 
(again 100 per cent UPC), a motion for the removal of the leader of the local government 
was passed by 17 votes to 2 but failed to unseat him only because it fell short of the 
absolute two-thirds majority required under the Sebei constitution. In Acholi, the UPC 
district government was paralysed by splits within the party caused by regional and 
inter-clan conflicts; police were called into the council chamber in March 1966 to eject 
9 UPC members accused of ‘colluding with the opposition’. The Kigezi District 
Administration was brought to a standstill for several months during 1965 as a result of 
factional in-fighting within the council. Meny more cases of party fragmentation at 
the district level occurred during this period throughout Uganda. 

18. Even in Lango, the reputed stronghold of the UPC, there were only 2,000 dues- 
paying members out of a total population of 300,000 in 1965. By 1967, the UPC was no 
jonger sure of its large potential majority for two reasons. Intense local factionalism 
divided the allegiance of the electorate along partisan lines; and, factionalism at the level 
of national leadership tended to produce rival UPC candidates in the same constituencies. 
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Most of the leaders, with the exception of Obote himself, were-men of local 
rather than national stature. They were all more or less ‘modern’ in the sense 
that they had received a fairly high degree of education—most of them being 
products of higher education abroad.1® Although each of them was known in 
his local area, his popularity rested on the tribal identification tag attaching to 
him rather than on any sustained contact of a political nature developed between 
him and the people of his area. In other words, they had no local base of 
power. Local power rested in the hands of politicians who were active in 
district government.?° The UPC, to the extent that it was a political party, 
was thus fragmented into local party organizations with little by way of central 
control; and, in its fragmented state, it reflected the tensions characteristic of 
each district—between different tribes, religions, and in a tenuous sense, 
between economic groups. The devolution of power which reduced the 
District Commissioner to the status of a figurehead?! served only to exacerbate 
local tensions and place obstacles in the way of the developmental policies of 
the central government. 

At the apex of central power there were thus a group of men who belonged to 
the dominant party but whose power extended scarcely beyond the centre (and, 
where central figures retained popularity in their districts, their influence 
scarcely extended beyond the locality).2* In one sense, the central government 
was an inter-tribal council, because in it were represented all the disparate 
tribes; yet, in another sense, it consisted of men whose links with their own 
people were little more than vaguely emotional, for they were separated from 
the masses by their education, outlook, and political ideology (nationalist, 
modern, development-orientated). The power of the UPC, as reflected in 
the National Assembly, was a gross exaggeration of the influence carried by it 
as an instrument of ideology and as an organization capable of evoking broad 
popular support for its central policies (and, to an even greater extent, as a 
tightly knit political party with a capacity to lay down policy lines for the govern- 
ment to follow). The party could not, in the face of the demographic composi- 
tion of Kampala, or for that matter Jinja, develop an urban base for its power. 
Even if it had been able to form such a base in Kampala, it could not have 


19. Here Obote was the exception; it is generally thought that he was expelled from 
Makerere after his first year at university. See Margaret Macpherson, They Built for the 
Future (CUP, 1964), 

20. In some cases, as in that of Kigezi, UPC leaders who occupied ministerial posi~ 
tions at the centre were far less powerful than the Ceremonial Head or Secretary-General 
who was in a position to develop personal bases of power within the district. See T. V. 
Sathyamurthy, Central—Local Relations in Uganda: the cases of Toro and Kigezt, in press. 
21. This was in sharp contrast to Kenya where the DC’s powers were actually increased 
subsequent to independence, and to Tanzania, where a conscious move was made to 
. politicize the offices of the RC (the Regional Commissioner) and the DC, thereby strength- 
ening the TANU at the local level. Even in Uganda, during the post-1967 phase, the 
DC was given greater powers than he had enjoyed before. 

22. The 139 candidates put up by the UPC for the 1962 elections to the National 
Assembly included 47 teachers, 30 business traders, 16 farmers, 8 advocates, 3 doctors, 
5 clerks, 4 journalists, 6 co-operative officials, 2 engineers and only 6 party officials. 
This is indicative of the embryonic state of the party organization. 
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subsisted on such power, because most of the Baganda who live in Kampala have 
rural roots of immediate significance as well, which would have to be nurtured 
alongside their urban livelihoods. In these circumstances, the fact that the 
UPC government was situated in Kampala-Entebbe meant that the psycho- 
logical distance between the party leaders and their own people outside Buganda 
increased rather than decreased. Furthermore, the urban outlook of the 
leadership made contact with the rural populace in terms easily understood 
by the latter doubly difficult, in the absence of reliable intermediate and centrally 
controlled cadres functioning in the countryside. In the mid-1960s, the UPC 
was still (even allowing for the exaggeration of such a strong ae all 
head and no body. 


IV 

Following the subjugation of the Baganda and the expulsion of the Kabaka, 
no serious separatist threat reared its head which could not easily be brought 
under control by the central government. During the post-1966 period, not 
only did Obote increase his power but he also devoted attention to why UPC 
was weak as a popular party. The Buganda system of government through 
chiefs and ministerial figureheads at the district headquarters though sanctified 
by electoral procedures since independence which had obtained a firm grip on 
the affairs of almost all the districts, was identified as the chief vehicle of feudal- 
ism, which in turn prevented the emergence of a centralized state and a national 
ideology. The 1967 Constitution was designed to get rid of feudal rule at the 
sub-national levels of government by increasing the powers of the District 
Commissioner, who now became the effective instrument of the central govern- 
ment policies in the district, and the removal of outmoded offices at the local 
level. Even though the immediate result of these changes was a reduction 
(and suppression) of local tensions built up around influential politicians, there 
remained the stark fact that the UPC, as a political party, had hardly begun to 
create the organizational impetus necessary to reach the people and capture 
their support for its policies. The removal of the Buganda type of administra- 
tion from the scene was in the short run a necessary expedient even though it 
was achieved at the cost of the sullen but permanent hostility of the Baganda. 
In the long run, however, the answer to the political questions underlying 
national consolidation, ideological cohesion and economic development could 
be resolved only by creating the organizational structure necessary for providing 
the critical links between the people and their leaders. 

By 1968, Obote was fully conscious of the fact that the autocratic rule of a 
few UPC leaders from the centre would not be able to withstand for long 
threats to its power already discernible in certain quarters. Changing the 
tribal composition of the armed forces in order to retain support for the regime, 
imprisoning political enemies, imploring cabinet colleagues and locally influ- 
ential party men to establish links with the people, and declaring that Uganda 
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would henceforward be a de facto one-party state, could only serve as temporary 
expedients and would all in time only increase the weakness of the regime. 
In 1969, Obote set about the task of providing the UPC with organizational 
teeth in what would, if it had succeeded, have been an extraordinary feat of 
‘electoral engineering’.”* It is not necessary in this article to describe in detail 
the changes he sought to introduce,* but it is important to re-capture the 
flavour of what he attempted. 

During the early part of 1968, concerted attempts were made by Obote and 
other leaders of the UPC to tighten party discipline and to generate a mass 
following for the party. Countrywide tours undertaken by Obote and his 
ministers to “meet the people’ were brought to a climax in the Kampala confer- 
ence of the party in June 1968, at which a much greater semblance of party unity 
was achieved than had been possible hitherto. The party programme for the 
future, still vaguely phrased, was passed unanimously and the leadership of 
the party was congratulated on its past achievements; Obote himself was 
confirmed as President for seven years, with freedom to choose the central 
executive of the UPC. Despite the high degree of centralization of command 
thus achieved, the UPC continued to be an umbrella party, ranging over a 
fairly wide ideological spectrum from right to left. At the local level, factional 
conflicts continued to dominate the scene. The writ of the central leadership 
was by no means assured easy acceptance in local matters, as the case of the 
election of the Secretary-General of Busoga soon demonstrated.** In Buganda 
itself, the party seemed to have achieved some success, but this was modest by 
any standard and should be seen against the backcloth of general Baganda 
disengagement from politics after the abolition of their kingdom. In general, 
despite the UPC’s preference to impose one-party rule based on 
‘revolutionary justification’ for the regime, it desisted from taking a firm line 
except under circumstances that ensured at least popular quiescence for particu- 
lar actions.” The only sure basis of political dominance for a party at this 
stage was a thumping popular mandate; and, in order to secure such a mandate, 
a thoroughgoing reform of the party was seen as essential. Reform was attemp- 
ted in two stages. An ideological blueprint was first published under the title 
of ‘The Common Man’s Charter’, written, for the most part, by Obote himself. 
This charter contained an announcement of a ‘move to the left’. Obote 
sought to identify the party with an ideology of socialism, presumably suited to 


*See article by Willetts cited on p.443 above-——eds. 


23. See Selwyn Ryan, ‘Electoral Engineering in Uganda’, Mawazo, Vol. 2, No, 4, 1970, 
pp. 3-12 and p. 68; D. L. Cohen and J. Parson, ‘The Uganda Peoples Congress Branch 
and pray auieael Elections of 1970’, Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, Vol. XI, 
pp. . 

24. See John D. Chick, ‘Uganda; the Quest for Control’, The World Today, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, January 1970, pp. 18-28. 

25. See A. G. C. Gingyera-Pinycwa, ‘Prospects for a One Party System in Uganda’, 
East Africa Journal, October 1968. 
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Ugandan conditions, capable of carrying the country in a radical sweep from 
its feudal stage to a stage of egalitarian socialism. 


V 

This move to socialism was not without its ambiguities. Nationalism still 
continued to be at least as important as socialism; in the context of the actual 
economic development, the former, at least for the present, continued to domi- 
nate the latter. Not very long after the Common Man’s Charter was published, 
the central government passed the Trade Licensing Act, the explicit purpose of 
which was to stimulate the creation of an African business class and to phase 
out the foreign stranglehold (chiefly Asian) on the commercial and exchange 
sectors of the Ugandan economy. It seemed as though the UPC and the central 
government were both involved in creating indigenous political forces which 
ran counter to each other. On May Day in 1970, Obote felt sufficiently confi- 
dent to take one more stride in the direction of the left when he promulgated 
a comprehensive list of economic changes. He announced that all export and 
import business would henceforth be controlled entirely by parastatal bodies 
only. The oil companies would continue to import and distribute oil and 
other petroleum products, but with the government acquiring 60 per cent of 
the shares of every oil company operating in Uganda. The Kampala City 
Council (in association with the Kampala trade unions) would acquire 60 per 
cent of the shares of the Kampala and district bus services.26 Of the three 
primary products—cotton, coffee and copper—upon which the Ugandan 
economy depended heavily, the production and marketing of the first two were 
already controlled by public bodies under government control; from May Day 
1970 onwards, the UDC would increase its shareholding in the Kilembe Copper 
Mines to 60 per cent. A similar change was announced in the case of every 
important manufacturing industry and plantation, bank, credit institution and 
insurance company operating in Uganda. The inauguration of ‘60 per cent 
socialism ’*? was aimed primarily at the economic superstructure. But these 
measures should not be seen merely as an attempt on the part of Obote to 
nationalize manufacture, industry and banking. By involving the trade unions, 
district administrations, co-operatives and the Kampala City Council, he also 
sought to mobilize potentially dominant economic and political groups and 
institutions in the direction of the general line adopted by the UPC. In order 
to make these changes politically secure, he also announced that the general 
elections would take place before April 1971. He further announced a change 
from multi-partyism to one-partyism.2® The immediate result of the sweeping 


26. Outside Kampala, the district administrations, the urban authorities (more accur- 
ately, township authorities), the co-operative unions, and the trade unions in each of the 
regions would acquire 60 per cent of the shares of the bus companies based in those 
regions. See A. A. Mazrui, ‘Socialism and Neo-McCarthyism in Uganda’, Venture, 
Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1971, pp. 16-19. 

27. A ‘derisive term used by Mazrui. See zbid,, p. 19. 

28. For note 28, see next page. 
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transformation projected by Obote was once again to divide the leadership by 
intensifying the hostility of the more reactionary elements of the ruling party.?° 

The purpose of the proposed general election was to achieve national unity 
under a UPC functioning under the direction of Obote. The method of 
conducting the election was set out in Document No. 5, entitled ‘Proposals for 
New Methods of Election of Representatives of the People to Parliament’, 
which, also included proposals for the election of the President of the Republic. 
The question of how to forge tribes into a nation was explicitly tackled in this 
unique exercise in electoral innovation.*° In elaborate detail, the document 
spelt out the method by which the new MPs would be elected on the basis of 
their acceptability not only to electorates of their own tribesmen but also to ones 
belonging to other areas; the method by which candidates would be selected 
by the UPC executive to stand for election; and the procedure to be adopted in 
dividing the electoral constituencies into ‘Basic’ and ‘National’ units. On the 
question of choosing the President, both Obote (despite his Memorandum to 
the National Executive Council of the UPC urging the importance of finding a 
method ‘which would enable the Party to test periodically its strength and the 
support it enjoys throughout the country . . .”) and the UPC Executive appear 
to have been rather more nervous.*! The important point to note, however, is 
that, as a result of deliberations within the UPC in 1970, the need to create a 
strong party organization with links connecting even the smallest parish to the 
national level through appropriate intermediate stages was recognized as a 
sine qua non for the recruitment of national representatives. 

It was by no means clear whether the party infrastructure as it existed could 
have achieved the intended results with the new injection of ideology and radical 
reform contained in the numerous documents that were produced in a hurry 
within a year of the attempted assassination of Obote. Nor was it possible to 
foretell whether religious and other divisive factors, so long integral parts of 
Ugandan politics, would not have crept back into the political scene in new 


28. On 19 December, 1969, the UPC Delegates’ Conference approved the proposal that 
Uganda should become a One Party state, when it adopted the ‘Common Man’s Charter’ 
(Document No. 1). On the evening of that very day, Obote was shot by an assassin but 
miraculously survived. Opposition parties were banned; the state of emergency which 
had existed in Buganda since 1966 was extended throughout Uganda; and a number of 
well known leaders suspected of hostility to Obote were placed under detention. A 
number of documents aimed at taking Uganda further along the road of socialism were 
issued in quick succession (Document No. 2 on ‘ The Establishment of a National Service’; 
Document No. 3, containing new guidelines for the functioning of the civil service and 
the public sector in general; Document No, 4, known as ‘the Nakivubo pronouncements’, 
spelling out in great detail the economic implications of Document No. 1; and, finally, 
Document No. 5). 

29. ; See Colin Legum, ‘Uganda After Obote’, Venture, Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1971, 
pp. 19-22. 

30. An unpopular decree establishing Swahili as the second language in education 
throughout Uganda was aimed at fostering a national culture. . 

31. In the event, Obote did not persist in opposing the NEC decision that, at least on 
the first occasion of choosing the President, its nomination rather than a countrywide 
election should be the determining factor. 
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disguises. Nor, indeed, was it possible to guarantee that the party thus restruc- 
tured and ideologically redefined from its top, would have been strong enough 
to resist the pressure in the direction of bureaucratization inherent in the 
progressive centralization of the decision-making system contemplated in 
the reforms. 

As they stood at the time, the reforms contained in Document No. 5 were 
technical rather than structural, and the big question still remained as to whether 
they could generate the momentum necessary for the structural modification 
of a society in which traditional values were strongly entrenched. The most 
important hiatus in the development of the UPC—the lack of a strong core of 
political cadres capable of reaching the masses and mobilizing their support— 
still remained, despite the determination of the leadership to recruit and train 
them. The collapse of the Youth wing, the weakness and inexperience of the 
trade unions* and the continued dominance of the party machinery by wealthy 
and, at least in some measure, parochially inclined politicians,’ were an inheri- 
tance from the UPC’s immediate past which could not easily be eradicated. 
In any case, as it happened, the experiment embodied in Document No. 5 could 
not be performed. Judging by the ease with which the UPC was extinguished 
as a political force (and certainly as a national political force) by the military 
after the Amin coup, it cannot be regarded as much more than a national elite 
club of relatively highly educated leaders with little following among the masses, 
from whom they were fundamentally different by virtue of both education and 
outlook, and with whom they had very little organizational contact. 


VI 

The UPC inherited political power without adequate organizational strength. 
The task of government absorbed the energies of a vast majority of the leader- 
ship of the party. Aspirants to power naturally chose the easier path of rise to 
positions of influence within the government in preference to the more arduous 
path of creating positions of influence for themselves within the party organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, the unsettled political conditions prevailing in the country, 
and in Buganda in particular, rendered the task of creating party organization, 
difficult even under normal conditions, unattractive. ‘Those who were capable 
of organizing but lacked jobs in the central government preferred the rewards 
of local politics and government (which bore little relation to the centre) to the 
dubious advantages of strengthening party organization. Most important of all, 
sustained direction of the party from its top echelons was practically impossible, 
given political differences among such leaders throughout most of the 1960s. 
When towards the end of this decade an attempt was made to strengthen the 


32. See Roger Scott, The Development of Trade Unionism in Uganda (Nairobi: East 
African Publishing House, 1966), especially pp. 148-74. 

33. See A. M. Obote, Myths and Realities (Kampala: African Publishers, 1970); Akena 
Adoko, Uganda Crisis (Kampala: African Publishers, 1970); Okello-Oculi, in a column 
in The People, 28 August 1970. 
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party, too much depended upon one man. The energy required for national 
integration, ideological consolidation, and a restructuring of society to absorb 
and internalize new values and to create a transformed political culture, was 
far beyond the capacity of even a tightly knit and cohesive group of several 
men,letaloneofoneperson. Thepolitical base of Uganda (which was predomi- 
nantly rural) was alienated from the fragile superstructure of the UPC from the 
very beginning. Given the fragmented nature of Uganda and the extent and 
level of its radical transformation that was envisaged by the ideologues of the 
party, the UPC would have needed a long period of solid work at its grass roots 
base in order to establish itself as a national political party. In the circumstances 
of the 1960s, its lack of any credible grass roots support prevented the UPC from 
successfully overcoming immediate pressures, let alone also triumphing in the 
task outlined in the five documents of 1969-70. 

The question has often been posed as to why Obote failed to attract the 
support of the ready-made constituency that had always existed in Buganda 
with strong anti-elite, egalitarian, and anti-hierarchical tendencies. There is 
some evidence to suggest that the UPC did extend its support in certain rural 
areas of Buganda after 1967, but its success in these areas was no more than 
marginal. The crucial factor affecting the fortunes of the UPC in Buganda 
would seem to be its impotence within Buganda during the first four years of 
independence. This was the period during which grass roots organizational 
strength in Buganda would have stood the UPC in good stead. But, under the 
prevailing circumstances, it was the KY which dominated Buganda and virtually 
kept the UPC out of the kingdom as a political force. Those among the UPC 
leadership who were of Ganda origin belonged to one of two groups—the highly 
sophisticated and modern people who were totally out of contact with rural 
society, and those who did have some contact with the ordinary people but who 
were suspicious of Obote’s political leadership; neither of these was in a position 
to carry the work of the UPC as a national party to the mass of the Baganda. 
Furthermore, even if the UPC had possessed the ideological and organizational 
skill to capture the support of the anti-elitist, anti-hierarchical and egalitarian 
sections of the Baganda tribe, its efforts could not have achieved any significant 
results so long as the Kabaka’s position was threatened.” For the egalitarian 
and anti-hierarchical ‘common man’ in Buganda was also invariably a neo- 
traditionalist who viewed the Kabaka in an entirely different light from that 


34. If, however, circumstances had favoured links between the party organization of 
the UPC and the grass roots in Buganda during th¢ first few years of Obote’s regime, the 
overthrow of the Kabaka might not have resulted in such a total alienation or apathy as 
that which descended upon the people in 1966. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the specific interlocking of factors within the Ugandan political situation as it devel- 
oped after October 1962 and the extremely narrow time span within which major events 
took place left Obote and his followers with very little option. The process of consolida- 
tion of political parties in a colony usually reaches an advanced stage well before the 
departure of the colonial power. In the case of Uganda this process did not even com- 
mence before independence in any serious manner. For a detailed treatment of this 
question, see T. V. Sathyamurthy, The Modern Political History of Uganda (in press), 
Chapters 6 and 7. 
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POPULATION POLICIES IN AFRICA: PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS 


ADERANTI ADEPOJU 


ONE OF THE MOST topical issues of our time is the debate about population. 
This is the case in most developing countries of the world, particularly in 
Africa. The continent of Africa accounts for about one quarter of the world’s 
land surface but in it, in 1973, lived less than 10 per cent of the total world 
population. The various regions of Africa*—North, West, East and Central— 
are characterized by variations in the economic, social and cultural patterns 
and demographic experiences. Notably, however, the sub-regions are 
homogeneous in some respects, particularly with regard to their colonial experi- 
ence, the relative under-development of their economies and the recency of 
their emergence onto the world political scene. Although African countries 
share the over-generalized characteristics of the ‘little-known continent’ with its 
high fertility and mortality levels, there is nonetheless a remarkable demographic 
heterogeneity both between and within the sub-regions. Besides, the current 
high rates of population growth in these countries are occurring under a variety 
of economic, political and socio-cultural conditions. 

In this article, I intend to review rather briefly the recent economic-demo- 
graphic situation in Africa and to examine the problems of population in relation 
to development, including the population policy content of recent development 
programmes in selected African countries. In the last section of the paper, 
I shall examine the prospects and problems for population trends and patterns 
in Africa, 


Some demographic and economic indicators in Africa 
A major demographic feature in Africa is the high level both of fertility and 
mortality. The crude birth rate, estimated between 45 and 50 per thousand 
population, is the highest of all continents. The main reasons for these high 
birth rates can be traced to the high incidence of early and stable marriages, 
high marital fertility and non-use of contraceptives.2? This high fertility level, 
ane author is a lecturer in the Department of Economics, University of Ife, Ile-Ife, 
igeria, 
*The Southern zone has been excluded from this discussion for various reasons—it is a 


predominantly white settlement zone and differs considerably in its economic and demo- 
graphic features from other parts of the continent. 


1. S. Amin, ‘Under-development and Dependence in Black Africa—Their Historical 
Origin and Contemporary Forms’, (Mimeo), IDEP, Dakar, 1971. 

2. J. C. Caldwell, ‘Basic Population Policy Considerations for African Countries’, 
Paper presented to the Inuagural Conference of the Population Association of Africa, 
Ibadan, May 1974. 
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coupled with a relatively high mortality level—the crude death rate is estimated 
at between 19 and 23 per thousand population—results in a high rate of popula- 
tion growth. The rate of natural increase of the population is of the order of 
2:5 to 2-7 per cent per annum (Table 1).* 

As Table 1 clearly indicates, the high rate of population growth is second only 
to that of Latin America. The high rate of population growth achieved by 
Latin American countries is not so much a result of a high fertility (crude birth 
rate is estimated at 38 per thousand), but of a low mortality level. Thus, the 
crude death rate in Africa is more than twice the rate in Latin America, being 
19 and 8 per thousand population, respectively. Hence, both the levels of 
fertility and mortality are lower in Latin America than in Africa. The experi- 
ence of Latin America shows that, as the countries of Africa also achieve further 
improvements in their health and social welfare programmes in the next decade, 
and succeed in reducing infant and early mortality rates which are still relatively 
high (often of the order of between 110 to over 200 per thousand live births), 
the rate of population growth is likely to increase, even when the level of fertility 
remains unchanged. 

Very little evidence of differentials in fertility and mortality experiences 
between urban and rural areas exists in the literature. What fragmentary facts 
there are suggest higher urban than rural fertility. In most countries of Africa 
virtually all hospitals, maternal and child care facilities are concentrated in 
urban areas, mainly in the capital cities. The effect of this is to boost the sur- 
vival rate of children with the result that mortality in Africa is lower in the 
urban than in rural areas.* 

Life expectancy at birth is still very low, being about 43 years for both sexes 
compared with, for example, over 65 years in Western Europe and a world 
average of 53 years in the period 1965-70. The trend in mortality and 
fertility levels, and the resulting rate of natural increase, is indicated in Table 2. 

The age structure of the population is relatively very young. Thus in 1970-71 
between 40 and 49 per cent of the population was less than 15 years old. Few 
people—between 2 and 5 per cent—were aged 65 and over. Table 3 demon- 
strates the wide variation in the age composition between various African 
countries on the one hand, and between these and the developed countries on 
the other. Evidently, the age structure reflects the past high fertility experience 
in these African countries. Unlike the broad-based age pryamid in the African 
countries, persons under age 15 in developed countries typically constitute 
about one-quarter of the total population—21 per cent in Sweden, 24 per cent 
in France and 28 per cent in the USA. 

On a global perspective, population density is low in Africa, being of the order 


*Note. The Tables are printed at the end of this article. 

3. C. Okonjo, ‘Fertility Levels and Differentials in Africa’, 1973 ITUSSP General 
Conference, Liège, September 1973. 

4, R. K. Som, ‘Population Prospects in Africa’ in S. H. Ominde and C. N. Ejiogu, 
(eds. 5 Population, Growth and Economic Development in Africa (Heinemann and Population 
Council, NY) 1972. 
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of 13 persons per square kilometre compared with the situation in other conti- 
nents—96 in Western Europe, 80 in Asia and a world average of 28 persons per 
square kilometre. The density index is however skewed and conceals remark- 
able regional differences (Table 4). The index varies from a low level of 4 per- 
sons per square kilometre in 1972 in Botswana and Mali, 6 in the Sudan, 9 in 
Ethiopia, 10 in The Gambia to 53 in Uganda, 60 in Nigeria and 451 in Mauritius.’ 

Africa is the least urbanized of all continents. Although North and West 
Africa have had a very long history of urbanization, East, North-East and 
Central Africa in general have the shortest history of urban settlement because 
of the recency of exposure to industrialization, among other factors. In the 
African context, what is of prime importance is not so much the density average 
which normally conceals very high population densities in many areas, but the 
high concentration of population in few capital cities. For example, Cairo and 
Alexandria, the two biggest cities in Egypt, between them account for over 
22 per cent of the total population of that country. Dakar, the capital of 
Senegal, also accounts for 16 per cent of the country’s population; the examples 
can be multiplied. 

In recent years, the proportion of the population living in urban areas appar- 
ently increased from 14 in 1960 to 22 in 1970, and is likely to double by 1980 
(Table 5a). Table 5b however indicates substantial variations in both present 
and future trends of urbanization in the sub-regions. The rate of urban 
population growth of 3-9 per cent per year in Africa in 1973 (and between 5 and 
7 in the major cities) is surpassed only by that of Latin American cities which is 
4-9 per cent per year.’ In the more developed countries, rates of between 
0-9 and 1-8 per cent are typical. Thus, urban populations in Africa are growing 
far more rapidly than the overall national population growth rate of 2:7 per cent 
per year. The striking feature in such growth is that although increasing 
urbanization is a global feature, the African experience is marked by its recency 
and rapidity. The increasing wave of rural to urban migration and the high 
rate of natural increase in the towns, which together result in the rapid growth 
of the urban centres, pose tremendous problems of creating extra employment 
opportunities, better housing, transport, communication, health facilities, educa- 
tion, etc., for these huge numbers of extra people. Thus, in view of the low 
and slow rate of economic growth in most African countries, this trend of rapid 
urbanization and the various problems associated with an uncontrolled mass 
migration to the cities may constitute a dangerous bottle-neck to efforts to 
achieve rapid economic development. 


5. D. Nortman (assisted by E. Hofstaffer), ‘Population and Family Planning Programs: 
a factbook’, Reports on Population|Family Planning, No. 2 (5th ED, (The Pon ladon 
Council, NY, 1973), pp. 22-4. 

6. A. K. Alam, ‘Migration and Problems of Cairo’. Fan on the Relations Between 
Population and Development in Africa (Cairo, May 1974), p 

7. B. Berelson, ‘World Population: Status Report, 1974’, Reports a Population| Family 
Planning, No. 15 (The Population Council, NY, January 1974), p. 

8. S.H. Ominde, ‘Some Aspects of Urban Growth i in Africa’. Paper ae to the 
Inaugural Conference of the Population Association of Africa, Ibadan, «May 1974 
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The economic scene appears bright, but could be brighter. The rate of 
growth of the economy was impressive for the years 1969-70, being 5-5 per cent 
for the whole of independent African countries. The rate of economic growth, 
like other demographic indices, also shows regional differences: 4-5 per cent in 
North Africa, 8-3 per cent in West Africa, 6-2 per cent in Central and' 3-2 per 
cent in East Africa. In 1971, the rate of growth of GDP at 1970 constant 
‘market prices for West, East, Central and North Africa was 6:1, 4:4, 3-0 and 
1-1 per cent respectively. Although per capita income is an imperfect measure 
of the standard of living of a population, current evidence suggests that the level 
of GDP is low in Africa, with considerable variations between and among sub- 
regions (see Table 6). In spite of this observation, the correlation usually 
observed between per capita income, and demographic, social and technological 
(as well as economic) conditions, encourages the use of the per capita income 
index especially in a situation where one is comparing countries at relatively 
similar levels of development. 

Among the African regions considered, West Africa has been experiencing 
the highest rate of growth in per capita income, apparently in excess of the rate 
of population growth, being 3-5 and 2-5 per cent respectively in the period 1970- 
71. North Africa, which enjoys the highest level of per capita GDP also 
records the least growth rate in the 1970-71 period, far below its rate of popula- 
tion growth (see Table 6). Per capita income varies from a low level of $62 in 
Upper Volta in 1970-71 to $79 in Dahomey, $99 in Mali and Zaire, $288 in 
Algeria and $292 in Ghana. Income distribution in these countries is skewed 
between the rural and the urban sectors on the one hand, and within each area, 
between the poor and the affluent. For example, in Zambia, 40 per cent of the 
population, living in urban areas, received over 90 per cent of the gross domestic 
product in 1970. The balance of 60 per cent earned less than 10 per cent of 
the GDP even though the level of income is generally low.° With the exception 
of countries which have large deposits of petroleum oil, the primary producing 
sectors—agriculture and mining—generally makes the most important contribu- 
tion tothe GDP. In countries like Gambia, Niger, Rwanda, Ethiopia, Lesotho 
and Uganda, the contribution of agriculture to GDP is very substantial. In 
few countries, notably Egypt, Tunisia, Ghana, Mauritius, Zaire, does manu- 
facturing contribute 17 per cent or more to GDP as of 1970.4 Table 7 sum- 
marizes the position for the period 1960-70. 


Aspects of population problems 
The relationship between population and economic development .is complex 
and the exact nature of the relationship is not precisely clear.!? There is a 


9. UN, Survey of Economic Conditions in Africa, 1972, Part 1 (New York, 1973). 

10. A. ’Siedman, ‘A Note: Haves and Have-nots in Zambia—or what happens to the 
investable surpluses in Zambia’. Paper presented to the seminar on the Relations Between 
Population and Development in Africa. Cairo, May 1974, p. 3. 

11. UN/ECA. African Economic Indicators, 1970 (Addis Ababa, 1972), p. 11. 

12. For note 12, see next page. 
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considerable amount of literature on the nature and the direction of the relation- 
ship, with many, varying, points of view expressed. There is, however, a 
growing concensus of opinion that general economic development can substan- 
tially influence the major demographic components of population change— 
namely, fertility, mortality and migration. At any rate, both fertility and 
mortality levels are likely to decline in the long run as a country achieves sus- 
tained socio-economic development. This has been the experience of the more 
developed countries. The volume and direction of migration, on the other 
hand, depend largely on the regional patterns of development, particularly with 
respect to the spatial distribution of job and other opportunities in a country. 

Thus, a school of development economists agree that under certain conditions, 
a high rate of population growth could contribute substantially to economic 
growth by widening the local market, and meeting the manpower require- 
ments to exploit the national resource base. Recent experiences of developing 
countries such as Mexico and Brazil are cited to support this argument. Both 
countries have simultaneously achieved both high rates of population growth and 
of economic growth. As Measham observes, among selected developing 
countries, ‘some of the most impressive gains in per capita income are being 
made by relatively high population growth rate countries and some countries 
with relatively low levels of population growth are not experiencing significant 
growth in per capita income.”!* The official attitude in Brazil and Mexico leans 
towards achieving higher rate of population growth and a larger population. 
On the other hand other schools of thought consider that a country that experi- 
ences rapid population growth will experience greater difficulties, ceteris paribus, 
in achieving economic growth than countries with lower population growth rate. 
In this respect, high rate of population growth is viewed as an ‘intensifier’ of 
socio-economic problems.1* Hence, in the case of a country with a higher 
rate of population growth, the argument goes, an increasing proportion of the 
nation’s resources would be spent on economic and social superstructures— 
often called demographic investments—rather than on immediately productive 
physical investment. 

In my opinion, and with regard to the contemporary African situation, popula- 
tion growth is not necessarily the culprit of economic under-development. 
So long as the problems of development cannot be justifiably attributed to the 
rising population, population control should not be regarded as the gateway, 


12, D. M. Heer, ‘Economic Development and Fertility’, Demography, Vol. 3, No. 2, 
1966; B. M. Stamper, ‘Population Policy in Development Planning: a study of seventy 
less developed countries’, Reports on Population] Family Planning No. 13, (The Popula- 
tion Council, NY, 1973). Also, A. J. Coale and E. M. Hoover, Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low-Income Countries: a case study of India’s prospects (1958). 
13. A. R. Measham, ‘Birth Control in the Third World: is it neocolonialism in dis- 
guise ? (mimeo), 1973, p. 5. 

14. M.S. Tietelbaum, ‘Population and Development: is a consensus possible?’ Ford 
Foundation Reprint from Foreign Affairs, 1974. 

15. G. W. Jones, The Economic Effect of Declining Fertility in Less Developed Countries 
(The Population Council, NY, 1969). 
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the only solution to economic development. Rather, while recognizing the 
fact that a high rate of population growth tends to inhibit a high growth rate 
of the economy, population planning should constitute an essential and necessary 
element in planning for economic growth and development. That is, popula- 
tion control policy which has hitherto been neglected should constitute a crucial 
component of economic and social development. Besides, birth rates can hardly 
be substantially reduced in predominantly low income, agrarian economies 
unless a sustained development and educational advancement is achieved. 

Population problems which relate to economic development in the majority 
of African countries include the high rate of population growth which results 
in the young age structure, unemployment and underemployment, increasing 
city-ward migration, and low agricultural productivity. As Table 8 indicates, 
most of these problems are recognized in the recent development plans of some 
African countries. However, little effort is made to tackle them in an inte- 
grated approach involving structural changes in the social, political and economic 
systems in these countries; rather attention is focused unduly on one con- 
tributory factor, namely, the population issue. 

It is not crucial to ask whether Africa is underpopulated or over populated— 
rather, the crucial and relevant questions include the following: What is the 
magnitude of the problems the different countries of Africa are facing in terms 
of unemployment and underemployment, high rate of population growth and 
the resulting young age structure? What are the causes and consequences of 
the increasing rural to urban migration and the rapid growth of few urban 
centres? In what ways do these factors affect the quality of its population, 
particularly with regard to standards of living, the environment, health, nutrition 
and productivity of the people? What is the role of population in the process 
of development—both social, economic, political—in these countries? What 
are the population problems of these countries in their broad perspectives ? 
Are development planners aware of such problems? What efforts are being 
made to tackle these problems ? What is the carrying capacity in terms of the 
available and potential resources in the various countries? What are the alterna- 
tives to population policies as a means of achieving rapid economic growth ? 
What are the future population prospects for the various countries of Africa, 
and in relation to other parts of the world? These are some of the basic ques- 
tions which should concern African demographers and planners. The remain- 
ing sections of this article attempt to explore some of the questions which fall 
within its limited scope. 


Population policies 

What exactly do we mean by the term population policy? Population policies 
can be defined as legislative measures, administrative programmes and other 
governmental actions which are designed to affect population trends, particularly 
fertility, mortality and migration, or that actually alter them even when such 
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measures are not necessarily intended to do so.4® As Berelson succinctly puts 
it, ‘considering population policy in its entirety, . . . there is no such thing . 
that is, no deliberately developed set of policies by a government to alter, 
modity or guide population events in a coherent way.’!’ 

It is an accepted social goal in all societies to achieve reductions in mortality 
as quickly as possible. Programmes which are designed to achieve this objec- 
tive of reduced mortality and increased life expectancy may be backed up by 
coercion, if this becomes necessary. Such programmes are usually successful. 
Also, migration policies have often been formulated with strong legal backing, 
as is the case of the various national immigration laws. Fertility regulations, 
on the other hand, are more sensitive to such measures since there is the general 
belief in the fundamental individual parental right to determine freely and 
responsibly the number and spacing of their children within the context of 
the nation’s political, socio-cultural and economic milieu. 

The following discussion on population policies “will be réstricted to areas 
of fertility regulation and family planning programmes. Mortality is apparently 
under control in most countries. International migration is subject to legal 
regulations but official concern for internal population movement in most ~ 
parts of Africa, except notably Kenya and Mali, is not so great.18 Hence when 
governments develop population policies, they deal only with some part of the 
whole spectrum, particularly that part which is most pressing—fertility regula- 
tion. Fertility appears to most governments to be the part of the demographic 
components which demands urgent attention. Currently, population growth is 
largely determined by the decisions of couples with regard to their reproductive 
behaviour. Programmes directed towards limiting population growth usually 
aim at improving human welfare through a slowing of the increase in numbers 
on the assumption that by so doing, the governments of these countries could 
better cope with their social and economic problems. Besides, such programmes 
aim at enhancing the quality and standard of living of both parents and their 
offsprings.4® Hence the latter programmes are often integrated into social 
welfare services, and the problem of rising fertility levels tends to eclipse an 
equally crucial and perhaps more obvious problem of accelerated growth of a 
few urban centres through uncontrolled city-ward migration of young persons. 

The countries of Africa can be ranked along a continuum of awareness or 
unawareness of their population problems. Indeed, borrowing the marketing 
spectrum, a more refined classification would rank them on the scale of una- 
wareness, awareness, comprehension, conviction, and action with regard to the 
16. UN, Youth and Population, New York, 1972, p. 29. 

17. B. Berelson, ‘Population Policy: Current Issues’, PAA Meeting, 10 April 1969, p. 2. 

18. D. R. Gwatkin, ‘Nigeria’s Population Policies in a West African Context: a com- 

parative study of Governmental Population Policies in West Africa’, paper presented 

a o on Population Problems and Policy in Nigeria, University of Ife, March 
à 


19. W. C. Robinson, ‘Population Growth and Economic Welfare’, Repote on Popula- 
tion|Family Planning, No. 6 (The Population Council, NY, 1971), p. 1 
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presence and immediacy of population problems. This distinction is necessary 
and useful because there is the minimum prerequisite of the awareness of a 
problem as well as the knowledge that there is a solution and the means of tack- 
ling the problem to achieve specified results before a nation can reasonably 
embark on any policy, population or otherwise. Using this approach, it is not 
impossible, therefore, to come across situations where some countries, in spite 
of their unfavourable demographic and economic situations, are yet unaware 
of the consequences of uncontrolled population growth. In its wider 
perspective, all countries may be said to be unintentionally influencing their 
population trends through related programmes like health services, education, 
nutrition, wage-employment, etc.”° 

In a recent study of the 47 African development plans analysed by Nortman, 
over two-thirds did not contain policies aimed at reducing the growth rate of 
their population. These countries, which account for over two-fifths of the 
entire population’ of the continent, also do not support family planning activities. 
Only 13 per cent of the countries analysed—the inhabitants of which constitute 
about 22 per cent of the total population of the continent—have explicit popula- 
tion policies which are designed to influence the growth rate of their national 
populations (see Table 9). A few examples of country case studies will suffice 
to illustrate the current position of official attitudes towards population policies 
in Africa. The examples will also highlight the diversity and direction of 
official attitudes to the population issue in countries at different stages of socio- 
economic and demographic development. 

Egypt, with a population of 35 million inhabitants in 1972 and a growth rate 
of between 2:0 and 2:3 per cent per year, recognizes that the growth rate of the 
population conflicts with its socio-economic development rates which conse- 
quently leads to a lowering of the standard of living of the society, the family 
and the individual. According to El-Bendary, 


the problem of population growth has become the most difficult problem 
jeopardizing development, as well as the most dangerous obstacle confronting 
the efforts of the Egyptian people in their upsurge to effectively and efficiently 
raise the standard of production in their country. If this problem were to 
continue, it would destroy all hopes of development and progress.”? 


Algeria, which has a rate of population growth almost twice the rate of growth 
of gross domestic product per capita, being 3-1 and 1-7 per cent respectively, 
strongly believes that the solution to the population problem is in general social 
and economic development. Government support for family planning is 
therefore limited to the need for ‘child-spacing’.2" Likewise, Dahomey has 
20. Gwatkin, ‘Nigeria’s Population Policies’. 

21. A. El-Bendary, ‘The National Population and Family Policy (1975-1982) Paper 
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integrated the concept of ‘child spacing’ into its maternal and child health 
services. Here too, the growth of the population far surpasses that of gross 
national product per capita, however an imperfect measure of economic growth 
this might be. The rates are 2-9 and 0-1 per cent, respectively. 

Gabon, which probably enjoys the highest per capita income among the 
francophone countries, has considerable scope for increased population growth, 
currently estimated at only one per cent per annum.? The government, like 
those of Ethiopia and Cameroon, considers the country to be relatively under- 
populated, and does not, therefore, adopt population policies designed to influ- 
ence—that is, reduce—the growth rate of the population. Indeed, Ethiopia 
is a sparsely populated country and the government considers a rapid rate of 
population growth of 2:2 per cent per year beneficial to the economy in that this 
would provide the extra labour force needed for development and, at the same 
time, expand the domestic market. In the Sudan, the general belief is that the 
country is still sparsely populated and that given the nomadic nature of a section 
of its population, it is far from achieving optimum population.” The Sudan is 
demographically young in terms of the age structure of the population—about 
50 per cent are less than 15 years. Besides, women hardly partake in the labour 
force: they are mainly housewives. But although the country is still one of the 
least urbanized and one of the most sparsely settled countries in Africa, both 
the rate and trend of population growth, rural-urban migration and urban 
unemployment and underemployment pose very serious social and economic 
problems which could jeopardize all efforts in solving these problems unless 
these are adequately checked.”® 

In Ghana, the concern for population problems is based upon the effects which 
the rapidly growing rate of population would have on the labour force. In 
addition, concern is also expressed with regard to increasing urban migration 
and the extra demands these people make on the social services. Thus, in 
1969, Ghana became one of the few African countries to adopt a fairly compre- 
hensive official population policy. Tanzania seems to be enjoying a per capital 
gross national product of 3-6 per cent per annum, which is far in excess of the 
2:6 per cent growth rate of population. The government has taken into con- 
sideration such factors as the resource base of the economy, low population 
density of 14 persons per square kilometre in 1972 and just 7 per cent of its 
population in major towns by 1970, in deciding not to adopt a population 
control policy. Itis widely believed that the economy could benefit from higher 
concentration of the population in towns, as well as higher population densities. 
In Mauritius, the aim of the population programme is to reach an equilibrium 
23. P. Pradevand, ‘The Ideological Premises of Western Research in the Field of 
Population Policy’. Paper presented to the African Population Conference, Accra, 
December 1971, p. 23. 

24, Galel El Din, ‘Population and Economic and Social Development in the Sudan’. 
Paper presented to the seminar on the Relations Between Population and Development in 
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between the labour force and the growth rate of employment opportunities. 

Kenya, also one of the foremost countries in tropical Africa to indicate her 
awareness of population problems, approaches the issue on the assumption that 
a lower fertility rate would allow higher per capita economic growth, reduce 
unemployment and decrease the dependency burden. Kenya announced her 
population policy in 1967. Since then, the country’s economy has been growing 
twice as fast as the rate of population growth which was estimated at 3-5 per cent 
per annum in 1974. The 1974-78 development plan recently launched contains 
a 5-year family planning programme in the overall context of rural development. 
The main emphasis is on providing services so that every couple has the means 
to space their children voluntarily rather than emphasizing the limiting of the 
absolute number of such children. A major aim is also centred on the reduction 
of infant mortality rate through improved maternity health services. 

The situation in selected African countries is summarized in Table 10. 
This sketchy survey points to the fact that population growth has not been 
uniformly regarded, and indeed should not be viewed, as the only impediment to 
economic growth. There are other fundamental problems, particularly the 
unstable political set-up, the export-oriented nature and the neo-colonial 
domination of the economy, as well as the continuing colonial impact on the 
educational systems, values and, indeed, the mode of production in these 
countries.® 

It is apparent by now that the adoption of birth control practices on so small 
a scale cannot substantially influence—in this sense, reduce—the rate of popula- 
tion growth in African countries. Besides, these will not achieve any remark- 
able success until there is a massive drive towards sustained socio-economic 
development, including mass literacy, higher incomes, better nutrition, im- 
proved living conditions and health standards. As a distinguished demographer 
has correctly observed, 


direct programmes for spreading the use of birth control are, however, 
only a small part of the action in which developing societies will require to 
engage. The largest part will have to consist of planned economic and 
social development—and development at a considerably higher rate than 
appears to have been evident so far. This will be needed because, without 
an improvement in levels of living, birth control programmes may well be 
an empty framework.*” 


Effective planning, therefore has to reckon with the causes and consequences 
of demographic trends and changes, and make adequate provision for possible 
future changes in the age composition, fertility, rate of growth and distribution 


26. J. C. Saigal, ‘Population Problem and Economic Development {a critique of Neo- 
Malthusianism)’. Paper presented to the seminar on The Relations Between Population 
and Development in Africa, Cairo May, 1974. 
27. D. V. Glass, ‘Population Growth and Population Policies’ in M. Sheps and J. C. 
Ridley, (eds.), Public Health and Population Change, (Pittsburg, 1965), p. 23; quoted in 
Pradevand, ‘ The Ideological Premises’, p. 4. 
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of the population. These changes exert substantial influence on demands for 
housing and employment, all of which require long-term planning.?® 

In this respect, we can quickly recount the situation at a simplified level. 
There are countries with an immediate population problem, and they recognize 
this and are taking steps to combat them. There are some with such problems 
but which have not come to grips with their implications. Other countries 
genuinely do not have population problems now and in the near future and are 
either not doing anything or are making long-range plans to contain the ex- 
pected expansion of their future populations. Of the countries who favour 
increases in their population, the reasons given are mainly in terms of the 
existing low densities, the need to provide larger domestic markets and adequate 
manpower supply.2® Others view the solution in the re-redistribution of the 
population on the available land, whilst others favour programmes aimed at 
intensifying the pace of economic growth. 


The carrying capacity of the land 

Densities of population, rates of population growth, etc., are imperfect indices 
of the ability of the land to support a given population size. Increasingly, 
development planners will have to focus their attention on their existing and 
potential resources, A theme for development planning should incorporate 
effective agricultural development. They should be concerned with the extent 
and quality of the available land for cultivation under existing techniques of 
production, and should explore ways and means of improving the production 
methods to increase productivity per man and per acre of cultivated land. This 
implies agricultural revolution and rapid agricultural and technical changes in 
order to achieve sustained economic growth and feed the growing population. 

Although Africa is the most sparsely populated continent, apart from Oceana, 
it is potentially one of the richest in natural resources, most of which remain, 
as yet, untapped.?® Amin has recently drawn our attention to the oft-over- 
looked fact that everywhere in Africa, there exist considerable resources in the 
form of arable land which are not being, but could, be cultivated. 

Most of the thinking among planners has been influenced by Spengler’s 
model of development.*? In its general form the model states that Y = f (P, 
R), where Y = Productivity or Income, P = Population, and R = Resources. 
He assumes that technology is constant and does not grow (which is untrue); 
that population and resources are homogeneous (also untrue). To be more 
practical and relevant, such model should take the form Y = f (T, R, C, L) 
28. Stamper, ‘Population Policy in Development Planning’, p. 15. 

29. Som, ‘Population Prospects in Africa’, p. 108. 
D Saigal, ‘Population Problems and Economic Development’, p. 2. 
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where Y = production, T = technology, C = Capital and L = Labour. 
Both labour and capital are resources which, combined with improved tech- 
. nology, can greatly enhance productivity. In a practical situation, resources 
are a direct function of the level of technology. A technologically underdevel- 
oped region would remain poor irrespective of the amount EDS resources at its 
disposal. In this wise, 


RaT 
Ro = R, --AR, 
where R, = Resources at time t 


R = Resources at time t-+-1 
AR = Change in Resources as a result of improved technology. 


Development planners would do well to acquire the necessary technology which 
is relevant to the African situation as a weapon of accelerated growth. 

Table 11 summarizes the extent of arable land available in Africa for the 
period 1961-68. It shows clearly that with the exception of Burundi, which is 
a fairly ‘overpopulated’ country, most countries of Africa have not sufficiently 
exploited the bulk of their arable land to produce enough food for local con- 
sumption as well as for export. Paradoxically, the majority of these countries 
still import food, a fact which reflects, among other reasons, the technological 
underdevelopment and the poor land use pattern in these countries. The fact 
that Africa is characterized by global underpopulation is true only with respect 
to the global pattern. There are regions of relatively low fertility, even by 
world standards, but these low fertility regions are numerically small. In 
West Africa, for example, although population density is high by African 
standards, there are nevertheless large areas of sparsely settled land, the most 
outstanding being around the Middle Belt. This zone is characterized by low 
population densities, extensive empty land and dependence on subsistence food 
production.?® At the same time, shortage of land is acute in some areas, for 
example, Eastern Nigeria, the close-settled zone around Sokoto and Kano and 
parts of Western Nigeria. In such areas the local population cannot produce 
enough food crops to feed its population, although more than 80 per cent of the 
people are engaged in subsistence farming. Likewise, the forest and Sudan 
zones in West Africa have high land-man densities, and engage primarily in 
extensive cultivation, mainly of export crops. In the Republic of Congo, to 
cite another example, just 1 per cent of the agricultural land surface is under 
cultivation while Ivory Coast is a net importer of labour to supplement her 
manpower needs. 


Conclusion 

This article has drawn our attention to the fact that in spite of the unfavourable 
demographic situation in most African countries, development planners are 
33. Tietelbaum, ‘Population and Development’, p. 748. 
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cautioned from relying exclusively on population policy measures as the only 
route to achieving rapid economic development. Rather, population planning 
should form an important component in the overall framework of integrated 
socio-economic development programmes. Attention is also drawn to the need 
for a more rational use of the resources, both actual and potential, as a means of 
increasing productivity and enhancing the level of living of the population. 
These are the necessary preconditions for effective population planning. 

African planners need to re-examine the land tenure systems in their various 
countries with the aim of improving these under the peculiar socio-cultural, 
economic and political conditions of each country. In order to minimize the 
inadequate and ineffective use of both land and human resources in the agri- 
cultural, rural sector, there is an urgent need for extensive agricultural education 
and agricultural planning. In addition, research into new crops and techniques 
of production and improved irrigation schemes should be geared towards adapt- 
ing them to local skills, local needs and local materials. It is also important 
that agricultural extension services should disseminate the results of relevant 
and commercially viable researches to the farmers. 

With improved technology, marginal land can be more productively exploited 
and rendered economically productive to support a greater number of mouths. 
In this way, most countries of Africa can afford to ward off some of the 
unpleasant effects of rapid population growth for a little longer, while these coun- 
tries are seriously engaged in a massive drive towards general socio-economic 
development and reasoned population policy. At any rate, the social and 
economic forces fostering high fertility have been established for so long that 
they cannot be removed overnight. Where population-limiting policies succeed, 
these would not ordinarily have a tremendous impact on the size of the total 
population for a decade or two since potential parents are already born. Besides, 
the existing broad-based population pyramid constitutes an in-built momentum 
for further growth. 
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TABLE 1 


WORLD POPULATION BY REGIONS 1973 





Are Population Crude Crude Annual rate of 
a (Millions) birth rate death rate increase (per cent) 

World total 3,860 33 13 2:0 

ica 375 46 19 27 

Asia (excluding Japan) 2,100 38 14 2°4 

Latin America (tropical) 265 38 8 3-0 

United States 210 15 9 0-6 

Japan 108 19 7 1-2 

Europe 472 16 11 0-5 

Soviet Union 250 18 8 1-0 
Other (Canada, Australia, 

temperate Latin America) 80 22 8 1-4 





Source: B. Berelson, ‘World Population: Status Report 1974°, Report on Population] 
Family Planning, The Population Council, New York, No. 15, January 1974, p. 3 (Quoted 
from UN Population and Vital Statistics Report 25, No. 2 (Series A), 1 April 1973). 


TABLE 2 
POPULATION TRENDS, AFRICA AND THE WORLD, 1950-85 





o World Populati 
; a aeaea orld Population 
Year and Variables — Population Proportion of (millions) 
(millions) world total 

1950 217 8-7 2,486 
1960 270 9-1 2,982 
1970 344 955 3,632 
1972 (Estimated) 353 9-3 3,780 
1980 (Projected) 528 10:7 4,933 
Percentage increase 

50-85 143 98 
Annual rate per 1,000 
population, 1965-71 
Births 46:8 33-8 
Deaths 21:3 14-0 
Natural Increase 255 19-8 
1970-75 (Projected) 
Births 46-6 33-2 
Deaths 19-2 12°8 
Natural Increase 27-4 20:4 
Life expectancy at birth 

(both sexes) 

1965-70 43-3 53-1 
1970-75 45-9 55-5 


Source: Adapted from D. Nortman (assisted by E. Hofstatter), ‘Population 
and Family Planning Programs: a factbook’, Report on Population] Family 
ease) No. 2 (5th ed.), The Population Council, New York, September 
1973, p. 19. 
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TABLE 3 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION, SELECTED 
AFRICAN AND DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Percentage Distribution 


Country ———_—_ 
Year Allages Under15 15-65 65 and over 

Africa 

Algeria 1970 100-0 47 50 3 
Egypt 1970 100-0 43 54 3 
Ethiopia 1970 100-0 45 52 3 
Gambia 1970 100-0 40 56 4 
Ghana 1970 100-0 46 52 2 
Kenya 1970 100-0 47 50 3 
Mali 1970 100-0 49 49 2 
Morocco 1970 100-0 46 51 3 
Nigeria 1970 100:0 46 52 2 
Tunisia 1970 100-0 46 51 4 
Uganda 1969 100-0 46 50 4 
Upper Volta 1970 100-0 42, 55 3 
Developed Countries 

Canada 1970 100:0 30 62 8 
France 1968 100-0 24 63 13 
Sweden 1969 100-0 21 66 13 
UK 1970 100:0 24 63 13 
USA 1970 100-0 28 62 10 


Source: Adapted from D. Nortman, ‘Population and Family Planning 
Program: a factbook’ Reports on Population] Family Planning, No. 2, (4th ed.), 
The Population Council, New York, 1972, pp. 20-31. 


TABLE 4 
POPULATION DENSITY: REGIONS OF AFRICA, 1972 


Region of Population Land Area Density 


Africa 1972 (000s) (square kilometres) ee a P i 


North 90-83 8,524 10-7 
West 105-40 6,104. 17:3 
Central 44-40 5,420 8-3 
East 84-78 5,104 16-6 
All regions 325-41 25,152 12:9 


Source: Computed from The Demographic Yearbook, 1972 (New York, 
1973). 
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TABLE 5A 


TRENDS IN URBANIZATION: 
AFRICA, 1950-2000 


Percentage Urban 


TABLE 5B 


TRENDS IN URBANIZATION: 
1950, 1980 AND 2000 
(Percentage of Urban Population) 














Year =< 
Africa World Regions a U o 
1950 14-0 28.3 1950 1980 2000 
1960 179 33-0 West Africa 114 25-7 39-9 
1970 22-2 372 East Africa 54 12-7 21-2 
lene. a a Middle Africa 69 230 40-7 
2000 39.2 BL] North Africa 24:6 40-9 52-9 
Source: Compiled from United Nations, Urban 
and Rural Population: Individual Countries, 
1950-85 and Regional and Major Areas (New 
Yorx, September 1970), pp. 14-17. 
TABLE 6 
SOME ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR AFRICA, 1969-72 
Growth of populaticn and per capita GDP 
; ii Annual increase in population 
Population (millions) 
Region (per cent) 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 
North 83:90 86:22 8845 90-83 2:8 26 2:7 
West 97-83 10032 102-82 105-40 2-6 25 25 
Central 40:30 41:59 42:97 44-40 3'2 3:3 33 
East 77-94 79-98 82:28 84:79 2°6 29 3-1 
All 
Regions 299-97 308-11 31652 325-42 2:7 27 2-8 
Per capita GDP at Growth rate in per e 
1970 constant market capita GDP at constant 1970 
price $US (per cent) market prices 
Region 
1969 1970 1971 | 1959-70 1970-71 | 1969-70 1970-71 
North 250-0 254-4 250-6 1-7 — 15 4-5 1-1 
West 142-8 150-8 156:1 5:6 3-5 8-3 6-1 
Central 108-2 111-3 110-9 29 —03 6'2 3:0 
East 118-8 119-4 121-2 0-5 15 3:2 4-4 
All 
Regions 161-9 166-3 1673 2°7 0:6 54 3-4 


[ 





Source: UNJECA Survey of Economic Conditions in Africa (Part I) 


(New York, 1973), pp. 47—48. 
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TABLE 7 
SECTORAL CONTRIBOTION TO GDP, 1960-70 





1960-1970 
Sector 1960 Contribution Growth rate at 
to GDP (per cent) constant prices 
(% per annum) 
Agriculture 39 2.2 
Manufacturing 11 6-0 
GDP 100 4-4 





Source: UNJECA African Economic Indicators, Addis 
Ababa, 1972, p. 14. 


TABLE 8 


TYPES OF POPULATION PROBLEMS CONTAINED IN 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS OF SELECTED AFRICAN COUNTRIES 





Total number of 





Types of population problems identified in e Percentage 
recent Development Plans ‘ Pic pee : distribution 
Economic growth reduced by population growth 4 15-38 
High rate of population growth (in and of itself) 5 19-23 
Unemployment 5 19-23 
Increasing School-age population 5 19-23 
High dependency on health service 5 19-23 
Population pressure on health service 5 19-23 
Population pressure on social services 3 11-54 
Population pressure on housing 3 11-54 
Population pressure on the agricultural system 1 3-84 
Decrease in individual living standards 0 0-0 
Population density 0 0:0 
Total 36 138-4(a) 
No. of countries analysed 26 — 





Note: (a) Total percentage exceeds 100 because of multiple entries. 

Source: Adapted from B. M. Stamper, ‘Population Policy in Development Planning: a 
study of seventy less developed countries’, Report on Population| Family Planning (Popula~ 
lation Council, New York, No. 13, May 1973), p. 5 
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TABLE 9 


GOVERNMENT POSITION ON POPULATION GROWTH AND 
FAMILY PLANNING ACTIVITIES IN AFRICA, 1971 


Government position on Number of Population 
population policy countries Per cent (millions) Per cent 

Official policy to reduce 

population. growth rate 6 12°8 TT 22 

Official support of family 

planning activities for 

other than demographic 

reasons 9 19-1 126 36 

Balance: no policy to 

reduce the growth rate and 

no support for family ` 

planning activities 32 68-1 150 42 


All Countries 47 100-0 353 100-0 
Source: Adapted from D. Nortman, ‘Population and Family Planning Programs: 


a factbook’, Report on Population|Fam:ly Planning, The Population Council, 
New York, 1972, p. 19. 


TABLE 10 


GOVERNMENT POSITION ON POPULATION GROWTH 
AND FAMILY PLANNING ACTIVITIES, 1973 





1972 Population Growth rate of , 
Country Population growth rate GNP per capita Pop i Ess d 
(millions) per cent per cent (1960-70) poney opte 


Algeria 15:2 31 1-7 B 1971 
Cameroon 6:1 21 4-4, G — 
Dahomey 28 2:9 0-1 B 1969 
Egypt 35 25 23 A 1965 
Ethiopia 26 2°5 2:9 C — 

Gambia 0:38 2:0 1-1 B 1969 
Ghana 9-3 26 —0-4 A 1969 
Kenya 12 3.3 4-0 A 1966 
Malagasy 7 26 1:2 C — 

Mali 5 2'1 4-4 G — 

Mauritius 0:85 24 ~—07 A 1965 
Morocco 15:8 3:3 20 A 1968 
Nigeria 57:9 2:7 0-1 B 1970 
Sudan 16:5 2-9 1-0 B 1970 
Tanzania 14-0 2°5 3°6 B 1970 
Tunisia 53 23 0-5 A 1964 
Uganda 10-5 3.0 1-0 B 1972 
Upper Volta 5-6 21 —0'6 C — 

Zaire 23 2:2 1-0 CG — 





Notes: A-—Official policy to reduce population growth rate. 
B—Official support of family planning activities for other than demographic 
reasons. 
C—Residual category: no policy to reduce population growth rate; no support of 
family planning activities for any reason. 
Source: Adapted from D. Nortman, op. cit. pp. 22-24; Also, J. C. Saigal, ‘Population and 
Economic Development (a critique of Neo-Malthusianism)’ Seminar on the Relations 
between Population and Development in Africa (Cairo, April 1974), pp. 14-15. 
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TABLE 11 
LAND® USE PATTERN IN SELECTED AFRICAN COUNTRIES, 1961-68 


Country Vaar Total arable Reserves ` aa a 
land (b) (e arable land 
Burundi 1967 1,541.3 734:8 47:67 
C.A.R. 1968 62,298 61,698 99-04 
Chad 1968 128,900 126,400 98-06 
Dahomey 1963 11,262 10,232 90:85 
Ethiopia 1965 122,190 115,070 94:17 
Gabon 1962 25,227 25,100 99-50 
Gambia 1967 643 543 84-23 
Ghana 1965 16,519 13,684 82:84 
Ivory Coast 1968 32,246 30,387 94-23 
Kenya 1960 26,882 25,212 93-79 
Liberia 1964 11,137 7,287 65-43 
Mali 1962 50,000 47,000 94-00 
Niger 1967 39,620 36,620 92°43 
Nigeria 1961 79,390 64,850 81-67 
Senegal 1967 19,619 17,133 87:33 
Sierra Leone 1964 7,507 7,122 94:87 
Togo 1966 4,200 3,076 73-24. 
Uganda 1967 11,353 9,943 87-58 
Upper Volta 1964 27,420 24,433 89-11 
Zaire 1962 234,041 232,761 99-45 


Note: (a) Unit of land = 1,000 hectares 
(b) Total cultivated land (land actually under cultivation and fallow land): forests, 
meadows, pastures, land which could be used. 
(c) Total arable land excluding total cultivated land. 
Source: Adapted from S. Amin, ‘Under-populated Africa’, paper presented at the African 
Population Conference, Accra, 9-18 December 1971, pp. 18-19. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


Subscriptions 

As was indicated at the last Annual General Meeting, rapidly rising costs 
are exerting increasing pressure on the finances of the Royal African Society, 
particularly in connection with the printing of the journal. After a careful 
examination of likely developments in the coming 12 months, the Executive 
Committee of the Council have regretfully decided to increase the membership 
subscription rates of the Society beginning 1 January 1976 to: 


Resident members 7:00 
Overseas members {6-50 
Student members £3-00 
Life members £75-00 


Your Executive Committee will of course make every effort to ensure that the 
limited funds available are used to further the interests of the Society in every 
way possible. The Society’s finances would, however, be helped considerably 
if membership could be increased, and all members of the Society are urged 
to show the journal to friends and colleagues, and if possible bring them to 
our meetings, with a view to their joining the Royal African Society. It is by 
the efforts of members in this direction that the chances of holding the sub- 
scription at the 1976 level will be increased. 


Meetings 
At the time of going to press, no definite dates have been fixed for meetings 
in the Autumn of 1975, but talks are planned on: 


The Lomé Convention 

The Work of the International African Institute, David Dalby 
South African Foreign Policy, Dr Hilgard Muller 
Employment Prospects for Africa, Frances Stewart 


Plans for meetings in 1976 include: 


8,000 years of African Arts, Dennis Duerden 

The New Economic Community of West African States 
Foreign Bases and Arms in Africa 

The Advance of Islam in Africa 
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Past meetings: 

Wednesday 23 April 1975: Mr Basil Davidson, Can Africa Survive. 

Wednesday 7 May 1975: Mr Peter Davey, of the East African Wild Life Society. 

Thursday 8 May: M. Pierre Billecocq, French Minister for Technical Co- 
operation, France and Africa. 

Wednesday 11 June 1975: Dr David Birmingham, of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, Mozambique and Angola. 

Thursday 10 July 1975: Professor J. F. Ade Ajayi, Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Lagos, Higher Education in Nigeria. 


New Members 

LIFE: V. G. Albert (Epsom, Surrey); Father Adrian Hastings (Cambridge); 
David Williams (London). . 
RESIDENT: Mrs M. Awooner-Renner (London); Dr H. J. Blackhurst (Ketter- 
ing, Northants); Richard Blausten (London); Dr S. J. Cookey (Commonwealth 
Secretariat, London); Dr D. C. Dorwood (University of Birmingham); M. S. 
Draizin (London); E. M. Gosschalk (Sir William Halcrow, London); M. R. 
Kenyon (London); Eric Loewy (Sir William Halcrow, London); Sean 
MacBride, SC (Dublin); Sir Amar Maini, CBE (London); Rev. Stanley M. 
Nyahwa (Staplehurst, Kent); H. M. S. Reid (London); N. J. W. Worrall 
(London). R. F. Gilderdale for H. G. Verkerk (British-American Tobacco 
Ltd, London). 

OVERSEAS: D. W. Auret (New York); Geir Grung (Oslo); William C. Harrop 
(Conakry); W. J. Hinds (Nairobi); Dinah Ceciwa Khonje (Lusaka); Professor 
Edwin Munger (Los Angeles, resumed membership). 

STUDENTS: Corrie G. Haines (Washington DC); Jaiah C. A. Kallon 
(University of Sierra Leone); John P. Loiello (London); Cornelia M. Schuh 
(Massey College, Toronto); D. P. Zuber (Birmingham), 


Note 

The Annual Convention of the Canadian Association of African Studies will take place 
in Victoria, BC, 18-21 February 1976. The general theme of the conference will be 
‘The Canadian Involvement in Africa’. For further information, please contact Dr 
Edgar S. Efrat, Convention Coordinator and Programme Chairman, Department of 
Political Science, University of Victoria, Victoria, BC, V8W 2Y2. 


Obituary 

Alan Gray 
ALAN Ware GRAY, at one time Editor of African Affairs, died in hospital in 
Haddington, East Lothian, on 14 January after a long and serious illness, at the 
age of 51 years. 

He was the son of the well-known James Gray, Chairman of African Publica- 
tions Ltd and Editor of the journals Southern Africa and The African World. 
Born in Prestwood, Buckinghamshire, he spent part of his early youth in South 
Africa and returned there during the War to train for Bomber Command. 
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Tall, distinguished-looking with impeccable good manners and a natural 
charm, Alan immediately won the admiration and respect of all those with whom 
he came into contact. He will long be remembered by those who worked with 
him and knew him as an experienced jourralist and a specialist in African 
affairs. He was too the possessor of a reliable memory, a characteristic he 
had inherited from his father. 

He was appointed Editor of African Affairs in November 1954 in succession 
to Henry Swanzy, who had taken up an appointment in Ghana for the BBC. 
The Editorship was by no means a sinecure jor Henry Swanzy had set a very 
high standard. As the late Lord Hailey said at the time of Mr Swanzy’s resig- 
nation, few sources of information regarding current affairs in Africa had been 
better known than African Affairs. 

Alan Gray was elected a member of Council of The Royal African Society 
in 1969 and remained on the Council until 1974. 

In 1960 he succeeded his father as Editor of the two journals Southern Africa 
and The African World and found that with his increased responsibilities he 
was not able to devote the time he had hitherto given African Affairs and he 
tendered his resignation in July 1966, when, on the death of his father James 
Gray, Alan, became Chairman and Managing Director of the company, 
African Publications Ltd. This company went into voluntary liquidation in 
1971. He left London in 1972 to make his Lome in Haddington where he was 
the Chairman and Managing Director of D. & J. Croal Ltd who publish The 
Courier. 

Alan will be very sadly missed in Fleet Street and Haddington and in particu- 
lar by his wife, Annemarie, whom he married in 1970. 

I regard myself as specially privileged to have worked with him, even in a 
minor way, on African Affairs. 

H. HEATHER 


BOOKS 


Review Article 


LEONARD BARNES, THE MAN AND HIS BOOKS 


Jurrius LEWIN 


In his home near Oxford a formidable writer on Africa recently passed the age 
of eighty. This occasion makes it opportune to recall, for a generation that 
hardly knows his books, the name of Leonard Barnes. His reputation was first 
made in the 1930s. It faded during his long silence after the Second World War 
but has now begun to rise again as events confirm so many of the interpretations 
he has made of African affairs over the last 45 years. 

First an outline of Barnes’s unusual career. Due to go to Oxford in 1914, he 
went into the army instead. There he distinguished himself, winning the Military 
Cross with bar and reaching the rank of captain. Wounded three times, he 
spent a year in hospital where he began to wonder about the causes of world war. 
He then took a first-class degree at Oxford and entered the Colonial Office, like 
his father before him. In 1925, after four years at a desk handling African and 
other files, he wanted to extend his paper knowledge by direct acquaintance with 
conditions on the spot. So he set sail for South Africa where he spent the next 
seven years, first as a farmer in Zululand and then as a leader-writer on the editorial 
staff of three of the leading English-language daily newspapers. The first fruits 
of this experience appeared in Caliban in Africa (1930), a book which ranks as one 
of the earliest indictments of the race-ridden policy which has brought odium 
to South Africa’s name from that day to this. 

Barnes indicted ‘the Afrikaner’ but his preface explains that for him the term 
included the English-speaking South Africans. He was not in the least concerned, 
he says, to apportion between Boer and Briton the blame for South Africa’s public 
policy. None the less, the book was regarded as an attack on Afrikaners, whose 
Nationalist party had in 1929 won a fresh lease of power. Barnes saw no hope of 
persuading the Afrikaner that his policy then called, ‘segregation’, was wrong: 
‘Logical disputation makes him angry; moral appeals make him laugh’. Inci- 
dentally, Barnes puts Smuts in the same camp. Had he not in his Rhodes lecture 
at Oxford at that time, welcomed the prospect of Northern Rhodesia’s copper 
belt emerging as ‘another Transvaal on a smaller scale’, hailing it as ‘an opening 
for reclaiming Africa from barbarism, such as has never been dreamt of before’ ? 
The book, written in the distinctive style and with the sharp pen that were to 
mark all Barnes’s works, did not endear the author to any group; and he was to 
plough his own furrow for the next forty-five years. 

South Africa inspired two other books—a novel Zulu Paraclete (1935) and The 
New Boer War (1932). The latter title covered the first survey of its kind of the 


Julius Lewin was for many years Associate Professor of African Government and Law in 
the University of the Witwatersrand. He now lives in Fondon; 
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three British High Commission territories (now Botswana, Lesotho, and Swazi- 
Jand). The Dominions Office had done very little for their progress, a neglect 
explicable by the desire, already apparent in those days, to appease the Union 
Government in view of its overwhelming strength in relation ta those poor 
dependencies. 

Returning to Britain in 1932, Barnes began to move towards the left and ‘con- 
tinued steadily to do so. In Duty of Empire (1935) he maintained his philosophical 
approach but Lenin as well as Plato is indicated as a source of ideas; and Barnes 
did not attempt to sort out disharmony between the two. By 1939, however, with 
the publication of Empire or Democracy ? it was as a socialist and not as an Oxford 
Philosopher or poet that Barnes wrote with increasing urgency. He had by then 
been influenced by John A. Hobson’s classic study of Imperialism and by the 
writings of the distinguished journalist, H. N. Brailsford. It was right, he argued, 
to reject Hitler’s claim to colonies but this was not enough. The complacent 
British theory of trusteeship, mandates and indirect rule required critical re- 
examination in the light of the actual, deplorable conditions then prevailing in 
the colonies. The main appeal was to the British Labour movement to adopt 
bolder and more positive policies in cooperation with the infant African liberation 
movements, an appeal that produced scant response all through the devil’s decade 
of the 1930s. 

Barnes’s next book was a Penguin entitled Soviet Light on the Colonies (1944), 
This is an imaginative work of a unique character, describing a tour through Africa 
of an Englishman accompanied by an articulate Russian. The two men conduct 
a dialogue in which the Russian comments on the shortcomings of British colonial 
policy and contrasts it with achievements among comparable people in the Soviet 
Union. It is claimed that backward nations within the Soviet Union had made 
more social and economic progress in the twenty years after the revolution than 
African tribesmen had made after a century or two under British rule. 

Twenty-five years passed before Barnes published his next book. In 1969 
African Renaissance (Gollancz) recorded the observations and insights he had 
gained in five years’ travelling through independent Africa. Time has modified 
some of Barnes’s earlier assessments, though he remains a staunch socialist. 
Today he is inclined to reproach the African élites themselves, equally with their 
former colonial masters, for the disappointing deficiencies that meet his critical 
eye. In particular, he is dismayed by the failure of African leaders to transform 
the position of the great majority of their people, who are the peasants. He 
attributes this to a regrettable readiness to allow their countries to remain within 
the strait-jacket of the western economic system which continues to exploit the 
whole continent. 

This survey was followed by Africa in Eclipse (1971, Gollancz) which, among 
other things, diagnoses ‘a dependence complex’ in the minds of black leaders 
who are held to suffer from a fear of freedom. Barnes also attaches importance to 
the conflict between Africans who are Muslims and the rest, a subject too long 
neglected by other writers. 

So bare a summary does much less than justice to the enduring value of Barnes’s 
series of books. At times when many authors are tempted to use werds to conceal 
their true thoughts, Barnes has been outstanding for his intellectual courage and 
candour. These qualities have not made his books acceptable to orthodox 
opinion nor have they attracted to him a group of admirers. But those, especially 
among the younger generation of Africa specialists, who respect independence 
of mind and integrity of judgment shuld not remain unaware of the great contribu- 
tion that Leonard Barnes has made to the literature of their subject. 
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African Slavery, by Edwin P. Hoyt. Abelard Schuman, New York, etc., 1973. 
160pp. Illustrated. $595. Slavery: the Anglo-American involvement, 
by C. and D. Plimmer. David and Charles, 1973. 112pp. £325. Black and 
White: the negro in English society, 1555-1945, by James Walvin. Allen Lane 
1973. xiiit239pp. Plates, index. £3-95. The African Slave Trade and 
its Suppression: a classified and annotated bibliography, by P. C. Hogg. 
Cass, 1973. 409pp. £12-50. 

The Black population of Britain and the United States are ‘problems’ to the 
sociologists, much as slavery and the slave trade remain ‘problems’ for the his- 
torians. Recent notable contributions to the discussion of slavery have been 
made in the United States: Fogel and Engerman’s Time on the Cross brings 
evidence to establish that America’s black chattel slaves were, in material terms, 
the equal of America’s white wage slaves; Eugene Genovese, in Roll Jordan Roll, 
suggests that the slaves established a separate cultural identity and laid the founda- 
tions for the emergence of an autonomous Afro-American nation. The books 
on slavery reviewed here do not attempt to throw fresh light on the subject, but 
to make available to a general audience commonplace information. 

Charlotte and Denis Plimmer and Edwin Hoyt, despite their diverse titles cover, 
in books aimed at young readers, the same topic: the development and suppression 
of the Atlantic Slave Trade. Edwin Hoyt has been content to hash up a loose 
narrative account which is neither imaginative, nor academic. Méisleadingly 
entitled African Slavery, it is wanly illustrated with tired prints and feeble line 
drawings instead of the ‘photographs’ surprisingly announced on the title page. 
It compares badly with the Plimmers’ lavishly illustrated selection of documents, 
each presented with a brief introduction. The massive, but routine exploitation 
of African peoples is best conveyed by the grubby detail; the terms of the Royal 
African Company’s contract, Sharpe’s statement of the legal case against the 
owners of the Zong. But the generalized ‘List of Sources’ is no use to anyone 
wanting to pursue the documents further. 

James Walvin’s Black and White: The negro in England 1555-1945 complements 
his earlier collection of documents, The Black Presence, a documentary history of 
the Negro in England 1555-1860 (Allen Lane, 1971) and is based on some of the 
same material. As the author himself points out, the work reveals more about 
white society than about the blacks who formed an elusive element, over the 
centuries, among the labouring poor. Spectacularly visible as exotics in 
portraits of the wealthy heaped about by symbols of imperial tribute, their life 
in the back streets has to be sketched in from slight evidence, and the section 
on the twentieth century has been thinned down to maintain the balance of the 
book. There is only an occasional vivid vignette of the Blacks as a political 
presence, for example, in the court room scene after the Somerset case where 
they “bowed with profound respect to the Judges, and, shaking each other by the 
hand, congratulated themselves upon their recovery of the rights of human nature’. 

English attitudes to the Blacks are easily documented. There have been 
recurrent threats of deportation from Elizabeth I to Enoch Powell; consistent 
efforts to caricature Blacks as subhuman and oversexed, and Walvin properly 
makes the point that ‘under the pressure of philanthropy, the overt racialism of 
many (was) simply submerged’. But ruling class attitudes to the Blacks have 
always paralleled ruling class attitudes to the workers. ‘The propaganda of the 
Sierra Leone company has its parallels in emigrant propaganda from the 17th 
century when it was urged that sturdy rogues and unnecessary ale-sellers might 
become prosperous citizens in the Newfoundland. Lazy Blacks are only a 
sub-category of lazy workers. ‘“Every-one but an idiot knows that the poor must 
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be kept poor, or they will never be industrious’, wrote Arthur Young. The 
incidental, spontaneous affirmations of working class unity which Walvin records 
in the twentieth century are, however, the exception. Marches by the National 
Front reflect the extent to which the workers are still divided and racism a useful 
weapon to keep them so. 

Hoge’s classified and annotated bibliography is intended for the use of experts, 
though perhaps not in the sense the author intended. The introduction warns us 
that the order within each section is chronological and the result is a compilation 
that is classified only according to subject matter. ‘There is no indication of the 
comparative utility of the sources listed, and even as a source list there are interest- 
ing omissions. Fernando Ortiz, for example, did more work on the ethnic origins 
of the Cuban slaves than the author indicates. ‘The juxtaposition in this chapter 
of Ortiz and the racist Jamaican clergyman G. W. Bridges as authorities on the 
slaves’ ethnic origins is piquant. The bibliography supplies students with a 
ready made list of sources rather than a guide to them. 

Centre for International and Area Studies, Mary ‘TURNER 

University of London 


Transition in Africa: from direct rule to independence, a memoir, by 
Sir James Robertson. Introduction by Margery Perham. Hurst, 1974. xiv+ 
272pp. 2maps. £480. King George’s Keys, by Sir Robert Stanley. Johnson, 
1975. xv+248pp. Illustrated, 8 pl. index. £420. 

British overseas civil services—Indian, Colonial or Sudan—have been far from 
silent services, especially in describing and evaluating their work. These two 
books are not untypical of the genre. Robertson spent his whole career in the 
Sudan and Nigeria, except for a brief interlude as Chairman of a Constitutional 
Commission in Guyana in 1954. About a third of his book sings the charms of 
district and provincial administration in the Sudan and there is a somewhat 
longer section devoted to his Governor Generalship in Nigeria. Neither contains 
any startling revelation. But Part II, the meat in the sandwich, deals with his 
eight eventful years as Civil Secretary in the Sudan from 1945-1953 during the 
run-up to independence in 1956. His part in the transition from a distinctly 
autocratic administration to independence was central and his characteristically 
modest account is impressive as well as interesting. In 1946, together with the 
Financial Secretary (Sir E. Miller) and the Legal Secretary (Sir T. Creed) he felt 
obliged to inform the Governor-General that ‘they did not think (they) could 
possibly remain in the Sudan to force a treaty, on these terms, on the Sudanese’ 
(the Bevin-Sidky Protocol to the abortive Anglo-Egyptian treaty, which, in the 
Egyptian view, it was made clear, would have meant that the Sudanese would not 
have been free to choose independence of Egypt as well as of Britain). On the 
later negotiations with Egypt, the establishment of an Assembly with elected 
members and an Executive Council with Sudanese ministers, local government, 
the tragic problem of the Southern Sudan, Sir James has also much of interest to 
say. 

Sir Robert Stanley began his career in Nigeria but left it after ten years to begin 
a strange pilgrimage, a commentary in itself on the ‘unified’ Colonial service ideal: 
six years in Cyprus, two in Barbados, three in Gibraltar, five in Northern Rhodesia, 
culminating in three as High Commissioner of the Western Pacific. He writes 
with enviable distinction and there are some admirable vignettes of people and 
places as well as the occasional shrewd comment all the more telling for its unem- 
phatic tone. But this, like Robertson’s early chapters on the Sudan, is essentially 
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an attempt to distil an experience of a particular kind of life, a kind of life which 
has now vanished entirely. Stanley’s chapters on Nigeria catch this well, but so 
—more surprisingly and at an entirely different level—does his sympathetic 
account of ‘Marching Rule’ in the Solomons. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London KENNETH ROBINSON 


Le Frontiere in Africa: della spartizione coloniale alle vicende pit recenti 
1884-1871, by Salvatore Bono. Giuffrè, Varese, 1972. 284pp. 26 maps, 
bibliography. L.4000. 

Professor Bono is to be congratulated for writing an extremely. interesting and 
valuable book. This is, in fact, the first comprehensive history of African 
boundaries from 1884 to 1971 and it succeeds in filling very satisfactorily what up 
to now has been a significant gap. Equal attention is devoted to north, south, 
east and west Africa. The book is also well balanced chronologically with two 
chapters dealing with the post-colonial period, two with the period prior to 1914 
and a further four with the inter-war period. There is also an extremely lucid 
introductory chapter where the reader is given some idea of the linguistic traps 
to be encountered when dealing with frontiers (or should I have said 
boundaries ?)! - 

All the major African boundary disputes are analysed and so too are a wide 
variety of minor frontier adjustments. Thus one can find sections dealing with 
Algeria’s border disputes with both Morocco and Tunisia, which Professor Bono 
has written about at greater length elsewhere, and others referring to the miniscule 
Portuguese enclave of São Baptista de Ajuda which was only evacuated by the 
Portuguese in 1961 after an ultimatum had been delivered by the government of 
Dahomey. But what will undoubtedly make this book invaluable to students of 
African history is Professor Bono’s astonishing mastery of detail and the very 
wide range of published material that he has read in over six European languages. 
Moreover, the reader is greatly assisted by some 26 maps and, while it might 
quite justifiably be argued that maps are absolutely indispensable when dealing 
with such a topic, this reviewer recently read two books dealing with African 
boundaries that contained no boundary maps at all. 

Again, of particular value is the bibliography which covers almost forty pages 
and does not confine itself merely to articles or to books but also contains illuminat- 
ing sections on official government publications wherever these are relevant. 
The index is a model of clarity and thoroughness with abundant cross-references. 
This is definitely a book which should be translated into English so that it could be 
made available to a wider public. As a general introduction to the development 
of African boundaries between 1884 and 1971 it is impossible to think of another 
book which combines so much suggestive synthesis with as much concise analysis 
of individual boundary problems. Yet, if this book is to be translated, one must 
hope that Professor Bono will not demand the same linguistic abilities that he does 
from his Italian readers. For it contains over 2,000 words of English in the text, 
and probably as many more in the footnotes, and some 1,500 words of French, 
none of which is translated. The considerable use that Professor Bono makes of 
quotations is indeed one of the more valuable characteristics of the book and they 
could be translated with profit. 

University of Zambia E. R. TURTON 
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African Aims and Attitudes: selected documents, edited by M. Minogue 
and J. Molloy. Cambridge University Press, 1974. 400pp. Bibliography. 
£6:20; paperback £2-10. 

What are the main components of African politics? And which of these 
affords the best and most effective point of entry into the study of African pounce 
as a whole ? 

In African Aims and Attitudes Martin Minogue and Judith Molloy identify 
the three basic aspects of African politics as: (a) ideology or expressed thought or 
ideas, (b) motives and attitudes and (c) political action. ‘They see these various 
aspects as not only interrelated and interdependent; but also as ultimately an- 
chored in the very realities unique to the poor Third World countries. In the 
introduction Minogue comments: 


There is a tendency ... for familiarity with the statements of African political 
leaders to breed, if not contempt, something akin to boredom. It would be 
easy enough to dismiss their ideologies as strident, repetitive, rhetorical and 
unproductive... Let us, for the sake of argument, accept these strictures. 
But there remains an irreducible core to these ideologies ; ; and that hard 
centre is provided by the human condition itself, which is so poignant in 
the poor regions of the world, and to which these ideologies constantly 
address themselves. In this context, it is the actions of political leaders which 
are of immediate concern and interest. But again we are brought up 
against the fact that these actions find at least partial explanation in the beliefs 
and values of the actor; and in trying to uncover those beliefs and values, we 
must take the formal expressions as one piece of evidence. (p. 2) 


But African Aims and Attitudes is not presented by the authors as just one ‘piece 
of evidence’ in the study of African politics. ‘They firmly believe instead that 
the study of the expressed opinions and ideas of African political leaders offers 
the best point of entry into the study of African politics as a whole. ‘There can 
be no complete understanding of African political systems’, writes Minogue, 
‘without some insights into the perspectives and motives of the people who play 
principal roles in these systems. The starting point for achieving such insight is 
a consideration of the statements made by political leaders’ (p. 1, emphasis mine). 

There are at least two major objections to this approach to the study of African 
politics. First, it is quite erroneous to maintain that African politics 1s best 
understood by an analysis of what happens at the leadership level. In African 
Aims and Attitudes, moreover, the focus is not merely at the leadership level, but 
the very top level. This is, to say the least, an absurd view of any political process; 
especially several years after the publication of such political-sociological studies 
as An Introduction to Political Sociology, by Michael Rush and Phillip Althoff 
(Nelson, 1971). In that book at least nine levels of political participation are 
identified, all of them of relevance to any attempt to understand the political system 
asawhole. These levels are: (a) the seeking of political office; (b) active member- 
ship of a political organization; (c) passive membership of a political organization, 
(d) active membership of a quasi-political organization, (f) participation in public 
meetings, demonstrations, etc.; (g) participation in informal political discussion; 
(h) general interest in politics; (i) voting, and (j) (a negative form of participation) 
total apathy. In the light of this it is difficult to see how an extract from Obote’s 
The Common Man’s Charter can possibly enlighten us about politics in Uganda 
at the time it was written—a time when many seekers of political office in 
Uganda were in deadly conflict among themselves and with the author of the 
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document, when the ruling Uganda People’s Congress was in decay, and when 
more and more of the public were becoming apathetic—since none of these facts 
of vital relevance for the understanding of Uganda politics at the time are even 
hinted at in The Common Man’s Charter. 

The second major objection to the approach is related to the first. Even granted 
that African politics can best be understood from the activities of African political 
leaders, why pick on the most inappropriate of the components of politics, namely 
expressed opinions, as the best and most effective point of entry into the study 
of African politics? Political motives, ideology, and political action may be 
interdependent; but how are we to determine the nature of the interrelatedness 
from just one of these components of politics? Do politicians express all that 
they feel? Of what is expressed are we to take the public statements at their face 
valuer Does action necessarily issue from motives consistently moulded and 
expressed? ‘These and many other questions are not answered by the authors 
of the volume. 

In reading through African Aims and Attitudes, one feels that the authors were 
determined to publish that kind of volume at any cost and even against their own 
better judgement. We are told in the preface that ‘we have been compelled to 
make arbitrary selections, both in terms of the authors to be included and omitted, 
and of the passages to be selected from their texts’, And such an arbitrary 
selection is supposed to guide us in fathoming the motives of African leaders even 
though a little later in the introduction one of the authors admits that ‘politicians 
may have a very complicated and even contradictory set of motivations, not all of 
the conscious’ (p. 11). The authors would nevertheless have us infer certain 
motives from public statements of African political leaders as a way of under- 
standing any of their political action. 

What is the alternative to this approach? It is obviously to look closely and 
critically at all three components of politics at the same time. This means 
constantly determining the precise meaning of action against expressed opinions, 
public statements, and political motivation. Professor Ali A. Mazrui once put 
the matter succinctly as follows: 


The most promising method of ascertaining the operative ideas of African 
politics is not by studying what Africans say. It is not by studying what 
Africans do either. It is by trying to determine the precise relationship between 
what they say and what they are doing. There is a shadowy gap between 
political language and political behaviour which can sometimes be more ex- 
pressive of political beliefs than either words or deeds on their own. (Borrowed 
Theory and Original Practice in African Politics, 1967, p. 93). 


A collection of the public statements of African political leaders such as those 
contained in African Aims and Attitudes on its own is inadequate to help us locate 
the ‘shadowy gap’ of the politics of any African country at any particular time. 
It is for this reason that the volume is likely to be misleading, directed, as it is, at 
the student who is taking his first step in the study of African politics. Ironically 
the volume is likely to be of more use to those who need it least: the seasoned 
observers of African politics who are likely to know how much weight to give to 
certain expressed opinions and how much to political action; and what it may all 
mean in terms of political motivation. 

Makerere University, Kampala DENT OcAYA-LAKIDI 
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Pan-Africanism: evolution, progress and prospects, by Adekunle Ajala. 
Deutsch, 1973. xiii+443pp. 8 maps, 10 tables, bibliography, index. £395. 
The Pan-African Movement, by I. Geiss, translated by A. Keep. Methuen, 
1974. 575pp. Bibliography, index. £950; paperback £475. Henry Syl- 
vester Williams: imperial Pan~Africanist, by J. R. Hooker. Rex Collings, 
1975. 135pp. Paperback £1:95. vs 

In its ideological origins Pan-Africanism was the exile solution to the colonial 
fate of the continent and to the more variegated destinies of its diaspora. In the 
post-colonial phase it has hovered uneasily between being a name for the coopera- 
tive diplomatic ventures of the continental nation states (excluding Rhodesia and 
South Africa) and a rather abstract (and also often exilic) solution to the problem 
of what is to be done in the face of the post-colonial fate of the continent. These 
three different identities of the phrase have, plainly, rather different histories. 
The briefest of these histories—and the one with least concrete content—belongs 
to the last usage. Most African states are weak and poor and most inhabitants 
of continental Africa are poor too, Unity, it is hoped, would mean strength and 
returns to scale would mean, if not wealth, at least a rational strategy for diminish- 
ing poverty. Except from a purely military point of view, in relation to South 
Africa (the main residue of the continent’s colonial fate), it is difficult to see that 
unity would increase strength in any very substantial way (strength for what ?) 
and it will take much more than a rational utilization of factors of production to 
render most Africans anything other than very poor. For the indignity of the 
colonial fate, there was at least a logical solution: decolonization. For the mani- 
fold disabilities of post-colonial Africa, there are many possible strategies for 
amelioration (some of them perhaps revolutionary). But there is really no good 
reason to suppose that there is such a thing as a solution. 

‘The three books under review concentrate most of their energy on the first two 
usages, though Ajala (who has a decided political penchant for vacuous solutions 
to real problems) has a good deal to say about the third. The most engaging of 
the three is Professor Hooker’s brief life of Henry Sylvester Williams, the organizer 
of the first Pan-African Conference, a figure whom even Professor Geiss’s for- 
midable industry leaves very shadowy indeed. Geiss’s study is by far the most 
substantial and important. In the most exhaustive traditions of Teutonic scholar- 
ship, the whole sweep of the triangular intellectual traffic over two centuries is 
plotted with the most painstaking determination. When it first appeared in 
1968 the fortunate German reader had available to him a view of the black intellec- 
tual experience over these centuries incomparably more thorough than anything 
open to an English reader. Since 1968, of course, much further research has 
been completed and published (notably that of Dr Langley), but even seven years 
after its first publication Geiss’s work is still a notable book, perhaps a little solemn 
and literal-minded, but enormously learned and sympathetic, and admirably 
sane and impatient with romantic irrationalism. It is a work on which any 
serious student of modern Africa should reflect with care. 

Geiss stops at roughly the point where Ajala begins, the transition from the 
first to the second identity of Pan-Africanism—from the aspiration to rebuild 
Zion to the continental good works of independent nation states. On the whole 
this story has been, as Ajala insists, more a story of success than one of failure. 
Nkrumah, the most imaginative and histrionically effective exponent of the goal 
of African unity, was unfortunately also singularly maladroit at controlling the 
consequences of his own actions. Indeed by the time of his overthrow his 
incapacity to remain on speaking terms with his territorial neighbours had reduced 
his continental foreign policy virtually to the dimensions of Pan-Africanism in 
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One Country. But although the OAU failed in the event to realize Nkrumah’s 
fondest imaginings—a failure at which it is hard to believe that even Nkrumah 
can have been greatly surprised—it has at a less utopian level helped considerably 
to maintain the rhythm of decolonization and served as a useful diplomatic forum. 
Ajala’s book offers a conscientious if somewhat dreary résumé of supra-national 
political and economic initiatives in independent Africa. Only an academic 
reviewer would be at all likely to read it through from one end to the other. Both 
analytically and politically it is decidedly callow. But it does print a sufficiently 
large number of documents to be of some use as a work of reference. 
Kings College, Cambridge Joun DUNN 


Farm Management in Africa: the principles of production and planning, 
by Martin Upton. OUP, 1973. xiv+34Ilpp. £5-50. 

Management of peasant holdings in Africa depends upon the same principles 
as production in temperate countries but the emphasis differs markedly between 
them because of the greater importance of non-economic objectives and of un- 
certainty in the African context. It is ironic that the most sophisticated manage- 
ment tools are often required when only the simplest are available. ‘This book 
provides a sound ‘introduction to the principles of production economics and 
farm management for students of African agriculture’. 

Upton’s basic treatment is within the strictly orthodox tradition of production 
economics but his illustrations are drawn exclusively from African experience 
with peasant smallholdings and plantation crops, and his analytic emphasis relates 
to African needs. The book is divided into four parts. Part 1 deals with the 
theory of production in the customary way. Part 2 presents some of the qualita- 
tive aspects of resource use in African agriculture: land use questions, the critical 
importance of seasonality in labour requirements and availability, and of small- 
scale agriculture’s access to capital. Part 3 considers problems of investigation 
and analysis. ‘Technical experiments, unit farms and farm surveys are discussed 
as sources of planning data, together with comparative analysis and an interesting 
chapter on production function analysis which alerts the practitioner to some of 
the problems of interpreting data. Part 4 deals concisely with farm planning, 
clearly illustrating the procedures involved in budgeting, programme planning 
and linear programming with African examples. 

Upton’s book is a useful and welcome textbook for university students making a 
formal study of African agriculture, and it is attractively produced. A problems- 
orientated text, however, would be a desirable supplement to this analytical 
approach if advisers are to be helped to synthesize their new expertise and focus it 
on the achievement of a wide range of objectives within the uncertain and con~ 
strained environment of subsistence and commercial farming in Africa. 

Wye College, G. ALLANSON 

University of London 


West African Food in the Middle Ages according to Arabic Sources, by 
T. Lewicki, with the assistance of Marion Johnson. CUP, 1974. 262pp. 
1 map, bibliography, index. £8-00. 

This is a short but impressively learned book; the notes absorb almost as much 
space as the text. The Middle Ages are taken to extend from the tenth century 
to the early sixteenth. Leo Africanus closes the list of primary informants, 
though much supporting detail is cited from later authors such as Barth and 
Nachtigal; Professor Lewicki does not, however, direct his English readers to 
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the gradually progressing translation of Nachtigal, half of which has now appeared. 
The closing date is designed to exclude the great changes which took place with 
the arrival of new food plants, mainly from America. ‘The geographical definition 
extends West Africa as far as Lake Chad; not surprisingly, there is much more 
information about the northern, Saharan areas, than about the southern forests. 
After a brief introductory survey of the Arabic sources, the second and principal 
chapter, almost half the book, is devoted to vegetable foodstufis. Meat and fish 
follow, and then other foodstuffs. A note on utensils, and a tiny conclusion, 
wind up the discussion, apart from notes, bibliography and the excellent 
index. 


It is partly detective work: how are we to penetrate behind the names, for 
example, of the various plants, judging what the Arabic authors mean by Arabic 
terms transferred to perhaps exotic African vegetation? Sometimes the evidence 
is ‘somewhat contradictory’, as for instance with fruit, some observers denying 
its presence, others describing it in considerable detail. Such clashes remind us 
of the need for extreme caution in handling much of the evidence, for whatever 
subject,:from the early Arabic sources, where so often we lack confirmatory cross- 
references. 


Professor Lewicki’s familiarity with the medieval Arabic sources is unrivalled. 
On one detail I am sorry that he did not discuss, and perhaps resolve, the possibility 
of a misreading in our printed text of al-Bakri. This is in the reference (pp. 120-1) 
to customs duty on ‘the donkey of salt’ in ancient Ghana, which Lewicki accepts; 
but in the next line we read of ‘the load of copper’. ‘The words for donkey and 
load, himar and himl, are very much alike in the Arabic script, and it seems 
unlikely that donkeys, not camels, were the principal pack animals for salt at that 
time and place. 

Studies which cut across many geographical and chronological specializations 
will inevitably stumble over certain points. The present study confuses, for 
example, Ngigmi, just north of Lake Chad, with Njimi, the ancient capital of 
Kanem, well to the east. As for kola, Leo Africanus provides ‘the oldest attested 
information’ (p. 123) only if we insist upon direct evidence; Hausa traditions and 
records associate its arrival in Hausaland with Queen Amina of Zaria, probably a 
century earlier. 

Similarly, there will always be further references to suggest for inclusion. 
Here we have a brief discussion, for example, of the therapeutic value of butter 
(pp. 107-8); Nachtigal gives further evidence about this, not cited here, vivid 
even gruesome evidence. Al-Tunusi, the Arab traveller whose account is a 
prime source for daily life in the Sudan before the Europeans, is here I think cited 
only once, and that in passing (p. 70). The detailed discussion of salt makes no 
reference to the widespread practice of leaching salt from ashes. 

Most of the book’s attention is concentrated on food details, but here and 
there matters of wider significance emerge. A very interesting consideration, for 
example, of a passage about yams in al-’Umari (pp. 51-2) throws light on religious 
practice in fourteenth-century Mali, and on the extent of effective Islamization 
there. Professor Lewicki is tempted once or twice to wonder about Nile influ- 
ences reaching to the central Sudan (pp. 61, 72), for which disputed theory Arkell 
alone is probably no longer a sufficient authority. But on the whole Professor 
Lewicki does not attempt to use his laboriously accumulated evidence for the 
demonstration or disproof of general historical hypotheses. This is prudent, 
for the present book is a pioneering study, and many scholars will have additional 
information, and occasional corrections to volunteer. Such pioneer studies, 
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adding a thematic dimension to examinations of a people or period or. place, 
greatly enrich our understanding of the African past. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, HUMPHREY J. FISHER 
London 


Senegambia: proceedings of a colloquium at the University of Aberdeen, 
April 1974, edited by R. C. Bridges, with the assistance of Adrian Adams. Aber- 
deen University African Studies Group, Aberdeen, 1974. 185pp. Paperback. 

The central theme of these proceedings was the prospect for a closer union 
between Senegal and Gambia, which was considered in unusual historical depth. 
As so often happens in such cases, the resulting publication is something of a 
curate’s egg. The book’s justification depends largely on two very solid articles: a 
masterly historical survey by Professor Yves Person, and a perceptive review by 
Arnold Hughes of the development of the question of integration since Gambia’s 
independence. In rather slighter contributions, Professor Hargreaves raises 
some important historical questions, and Kaye Whiteman argues for the view— 
which seems to have emerged as the consensus of the participants—‘that prospects 
now would seem to lie best in the attachment of both (countries) to a larger 
regional unit’. The rest of the book hardly adds up to value for weight. Dr 
Adams shows more knowledge than judgement in a radical polemic on the hard- . 
ships of Senegalese workers in France. After all, one never hears of workers 
risking their lives to get into any communist country. There remains a suitably 
diplomatic address by the Senegalese ambassador to the EEC, a short paper on 
educational aspects of cooperation, a wordy attempt to find relevance in the 
re-unification of the Cameroon, and two papers on nineteenth century history 
by post-graduate researchers whose work was not really quite ready for publication. 
There is a great deal of repetition between papers, more perhaps than was unavoid- 
able, and too many signs of hasty preparation. It was certainly an editorial mis- 
take to incorporate the record of the impromptu discussions which followed these 
papers. The stimulus which these discussions no doubt provided for those taking 
part does not survive in cold print, and we are left with a succession of scrappy 
banalities. ‘Mr C. asked whether the Gambia had taken any steps towards 
metrication. Mr D. said that as yet there was none.’ 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London i D. H. JONES 


An economic history of Nigeria, 1860-1960, by R. Olufemi Ekundare. Methuen, 
1973. 458pp. Maps, figures and tables. £3-80; paperback £1-90. 

Dr Ekundare is to be congratulated on having pioneered the field of economic 
histories of individual African countries. The main part of his book is divided 
into three chronological sections, divided at 1900 and 1945. Each section is 
treated under the headings: general survey (which includes revenue), transport 
and communications, agriculture, industrial production, money and banking, and 
foreign trade. Each section is lavishly provided with statistical tables, over 100 
in all, which are in many ways the most valuable part of the book. 

Probably from lack of statistical information, the section from 1860 to 1900 is 
rather briefly treated. It was possibly a mistake to limp the whole period from 
1900 to 1945 in a single section; neither the immediate impact of full colonial rule 
before 1914, nor the effects of the great depression of the 1930s emerge clearly 
from the parallel treatment of the different aspects of the economy; subdivision 
into periods of about 15 years, as with the post-1945 section, might have given a 
clearer picture. 
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The least satisfactory section of the book is the introduction, which must surely 
have been added against the author’s better judgement. As anaccountof Nigeria’s 
‘long pre-colonial story’ it is inadequate and at times misleading; generalizations 
are made about ‘shifting cultivation’ (used for bush fallow) and ‘subsistence 
economy’ which should not appear in a book at this level; there are numerous 
inaccuracies, including the remarkable statement that ‘in the nineteenth century, 
the Yoruba kingdoms extended in the west across what are now Dahomey and 
Togo republics to Accra’. 

In one of the few conceptual sections of an otherwise empirical study, the 
epilogue seeks to expound (and defend) ‘competitive capitalism’ which Ekundare 
sees as ‘the philosophy behind the economic history of Nigeria’, and which 
motivated economic growth from what he calls ‘a purely subsistence economy a 
century ago’ to a ‘fairly sophisticated market economy’. 

In some ways a disappointing book, it nevertheless contains a mass of statistical 
material, particularly for the period from 1945-1960, which is not easily obtained 
elsewhere. 

University of Birmingham MARION JOHNSON 


Management Problems of Rapid Urbanisation in Nigeria, edited by 
A. Adedeji and L. Rowland. University of Ife Presss, Ile-Ife, Nigeria, 1973. 
xvi+368pp. Tables, index. 4-95, £5-00, $12-00. 

Urbanisation as a Social Process: an essay on movement and change in 
contemporary Africa, by Kenneth Little. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974. 
153pp: 1 map, bibliography, index. £320; £1-80 paperback. 

The first of these books is a report of the Fourth National Conference on Local 
Government, held in Sokoto in 1972. While the participants may have been 
satisfied that their duty was well done with calls for more trained staff, money, 
plans and data, the outsider cannot help but feel that an equivalent amount of 
money spent on training and especially on producing data which all concerned 
officers would be required to read might have been more fruitful. The format 
of summarizing conclusionsand proceedings before reproducing background papers 
makes for considerable repetition which the hortatory generalizations usual at 
such meetings do not make particularly useful. The best parts are the case studies 
of the Kano and Midwestern planning and development boards by Greenhill, 
Sada’s attempt to discuss the major problems of urban administration in Nigeria 
and the reports from North Central and Midwestern States. 

An indication of the historical nature of Little’s introduction to African urbani- 
zation is that 41 per cent of the items listed in the bibliography were published 
before 1961 and hence refer to the colonial or pre-colonial period; only 8 per cent 
were published since 1970. ‘This might be useful if Professor Little were providing 
an assessment of changes which have occurred over this period, but his use of the 
ethnographic present supports his apparent view that every report, regardless of 
whether the research was done in 1950 or 1970, represents the ‘contemporary’ 
situation. ‘Times have changed, and much of the detail so copiously presented 
(including the precise dress required of colonial officers by level and situation) is 
no longer relevant. There are occasional inaccuracies, as where supertribalism 
is discussed as the isolation of an ethnic group rather than its integration into a 
larger entity (p. 50). In addition to these difficulties, the reader searches in vain 
for serious attempts at comparative analysis, either over time or between towns in 
different parts of Africa, of for a theoretical approach-to the topics included— 
migration, family life, social interaction, the problems of interethnic conflict. 
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Perhaps 107 pages of text is too short a space to do this, but Lloyd’s Africa in 
Social Change provides a much more thorough introduction (though confined 
to West Africa) at a much lower price. 

University of Birmingham l M. Per 


Instability and Political Order politics and crisis in Nigeria, by B. J. 
Dudley. Ibadan University Press, Ibadan, 1973. xii+256pp. 36-50 cased; 
383-00 paperback. 

The crisis in Nigeria with which this book is concerned covers the period from 
the two coups d’etat of 1966 and the civil war as a result of which Nigeria survived 
the challenge from the Ibos of Eastern Nigeria to divide the country and create 
from one part of it the State of Biafra. Of the ten chapters in the book, the heart 
is provided by five which trace in detail the developments in this period providing 
a wealth of evidence about the organization and conduct of the two coups d'etat, 
the killings of Ibos in Northern Nigeria, the steps leading up to the start of the 
civil war, and the progress of the military campaigns during the war. This part 
is a carefully documented and detailed narrative written from the point of view of 
a Nigerian. The remainder of the book comprises a survey of existing theoretical 
literature in the field of political science, a consideration of the relevance of this for 
understanding Nigerian affairs, and background material on Nigerian politics 
presented in a schematic way. In this part of the book the review of existing 
theoretical literature is refreshingly frank and hard hitting. For most, however, 
the value of the book is likely to be less this part than the carefully prepared 
narrative of four important years in Nigeria’s history. 

Open University DAVID MURRAY 


Legislation and Education in Northern Nigeria, by Albert F. Ogunsola. 
Oxford University Press, Ibadan and Zaria, 1974. xi+I1llpp. 3 maps, tables, 
bibliography, index. 2-90. 

This is a short book. It consists of fragmentary information about missionary 
enterprise in Nigeria from the sixteenth century Portuguese impact in the south, 
through the plethora of Protestant and Catholic activities in the nineteenth century, 
to the unsuccessful attempt of the Church Missionary Society to establish a 
mission among Muslims in the north at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The author then describes landmarks in the development of education in Northern 
Nigeria, notably the Education Ordinances of 1916, 1926, 1948, 1956 and of 1962. 

Reflecting on this development, the author examines differing perceptions of 
missionary education. He is exercised about the duality of missionary-government 
control of education. He is concerned about the differing rewards, financial and 
career-wise for government, local authority and missionary teachers. Problems 
related to the nature of the curriculum and to the financing of education are also 
discussed. Finally the writer predicts greater state control, a trend towards 
‘community’ schools, and invokes ideals of unity, equality and fraternity for the 
‘road ahead’. 

Despite the rudimentary nature of the work, used intelligently it could be of 
value to students of educational theory. For historical knowledge the student 
must of course read much more widely of such authorities as L. J. Lewis, Sonia 
Graham, to mention only two of the authors included in the useful bibliography: 
and Margery Perham and Jean Trevor (who are not included). Such problems as 
‘ dettibalization’, curriculum content and structure, the relevance of examinations, 


teacher education, the relationship between the educated ‘élite’ and those in 
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authority, and the paradoxical nature of the education of women, are as relevant 
today as they were during the earlier decades of this century, whether in Northern 
Nigeria or elsewhere, and this beok could be used as an introduction to their 
critical analysis. 

Newland Park College of Education LILIAN SANDERSON 


Chad: development potential and constraints, by R. Westebbe et al. Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington DC, 1974. 
xv-+133pp. 1 map, tables. $3-00. 

In this study are assembled the findings of a group of economists who visited 
Chad in 1972 and have managed to publish in the commendably short space of 
two years. The latest data presented, however, apply to 1971 and no account is 
taken of the dual tragedies of protracted drought and world inflation which struck 
the economy of Chad in the 1973~74 period. 

In a country ‘where the greatest potential for increased returns to... the whole 
economy lies in improving the health, transportation and marketing of cattle’, 
the drought which affected the northern herders—almost half of the population 
(p. 11)—brought immeasurable deprivation. Indicators such as male life expec- 
tancy at 36 years for men in the north, and 31 years in the better watered but more 
disease prone south (p. 11) convey a notion of the vulnerability of the economy 
observed by the authors, even before the recent onset of adverse environmental 
pressures. 

It is interesting that transport is identified as the main constraint upon economic 
development (p. 30-31). Whether this conclusion was reached because social 
and institutional aspects were too politically sensitive to discuss in detail, or 
because the treatment of environmental constraints, such as soil and water re- 
sources, would lead the team of economists into unfamiliar ground is not clear. 
The report would certainly have seemed more complete if these last features were 
discussed in greater detail, especially since it is recognized that the country’s 
poverty is ‘rooted in the low productivity of the agricultural and livestock sectors’ 
(p. 15). 

The study will be most useful to those who require information about the fiscal 
situation and analyses of such aspects as the levels of taxation, which incidentally 
are judged to be too high especially since so much of the population operates 
within the subsistence sector (p. 64). There is a useful discussion of the country’s 
ten-year development plan and a valuable assembly of available data. The 
statistical appendix comprises 65 out of the 133 pages of the study. 

That the text was reviewed by the government of Chad in March 1974 is 
interesting, in that it is revealed that moderate criticism was still permitted to 
those who wrote about Chad then. Some of the realities are commented upon 
such as the lack of coordination in project implementation (p. 57) and the prob- 
lems of absorbing external finance and aid, as well as the disparities in the rates 
of increase in income of different regions and levels of the community. It will 
be interesting to observe whether the new military government will be as willing 
to countenance the publication of frank contemporary economic comment. 
Meanwhile it will find material in this publication to belabour the old order. 

International Institute for Aerial Survey and Earth Sciences, J. A. ALLAN 

Enschede, Netherlands. 
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Women and Property in Morocco: their changing relation to the procéss 
of social stratification in the Middle Atlas, by Vanessa Maher. CUP, 1974. 
238pp. 29 tables and figs, 1 map, bibliography. £500; $14-95. 

This is a valuable contribution to the ethnography of Morocco available in 
English. By coincidence, two studies of the Middle Atlas have appeared within 
a very short time of each other, and both of them are by women. This is one of 
them, and the other is by Dr Amal Rassam Vinigradov, entitled The Ait Ndhir of 
Morocco (University of Michigan). The two can usefully be read in conjunction. 
Dr Rassam’s study is concerned primarily with traditional tribal organization; 
the centre of gravity of Dr Maher’s study is the changing position of women and 
all it umplies—and it implies a very great deal. 

Dr Maher has chosen to give a fictious name to the township with which she is 
concerned, and presumably the surrounding villages have been similarly re-named. 
It is not entirely clear what purpose is served by this camouflage: tribal names are, 
most properly, left as they are in reality, and this in conjunction with the map and 
information about trade routes means that anyone wishing to identify the place 
can do so without insuperable difficulty. To get other pedantic criticisms out of 
the way: the account of the pre-colonial situation at the turn of the century is 
written so much from the viewpoint of the transhumant tribes coming in from the 
south, that it is not at all clear whether more northerly tribes had permanent 
villages in the region (p. 8). On page 14 there is reference to Voinot, 1948, but 
no such author appears either in the bibliography or in the index. On page 153, 
the authority of Zaid is invoked for a rather sketchy account of a fascinating 
institution of ritual (?) marriage amongst the Ait Hadiddou. Future researchers 
who may try to find the works of the scholar might have been told that this is 
Dr Bynon’s informant, temporarily resident in London. 

Notwithstanding these petty signs of hasty final editing, the book constitutes 
an important addition to our understanding and documentation of Moroccan 
social life. The authoress has not chosen to underscore any one theme heavily, 
but nevertheless it is very properly the themes indicated in the title—women, 
property, and change—which receive most illumination. ‘(In the village) the 
conjugal relationship has limited relevance... The standard bridewealth is 
nominal... The cash payment is a hypothetical one, and never realized. A 
wife knows that the material stakes in the marriage are low ... divorce is not con- 
sidered a serious problem in rural areas, though the rate is higher...’ By con- 
trast, ‘among artisans and small shopkeepers ... the bridewealth ... is paid 
immediately, and the presents ... may cost the groom another £40...’ At the 
top, ‘the more opulent literati and the merchants may pay up to £200 in bride- 
wealth as well as making more extravagant presents ... the furnishing which the 
bride buys for the house .. . is forfeited by the offending party on divorce’. 

Roughly speaking, the village woman is freer, poorer and her life-style has lower 
status; the urban woman enjoys or aspires to a life of greater seclusion, and a 
matriage which constitutes a greater investment and has greater stability. A 
number of factors contribute to or complicate this contrast. The most important 
one however seems to be between rural clans, which traditionally did not allow the 
swapping of women between parallel lineages to be complicated by economic 
transactions, and more fluid urban milieux where marriage means more and clan 
means less. In this century, with or without physical migration, most Moroccans 
have moved from the world of the clan to that of the market. So, in the short 
run, economic modernization would seem to mean a lesser, not a greater liberation 
of woman. 

London School of Economics ERNEST GELLNER 
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L’Algérie: politique, histoire et société, by Jean-Claude Vatin. Cahiers de 
la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, no. 192. Armand Colin, Paris, 
1974. 312pp. 

This book should not perhaps be judged by itself, for it is announced as the 
first part of a joint work with another author, Jean Leca, who will be responsible 
for the second volume. That book will deal with the problems of Algerid since 
independence, to which Jean-Claude Vatin’s essay will provide the historical 
introduction. Leca, we are told, is to concentrate on the state, to show how a 
political institution may not only reflect the nature of the society to which it 
belongs, but help to create it. Vatin, therefore, is careful to select an historical 
approach which will serve this purpose. He chooses formation nationale, which, 
he thinks, will enable him to combine the separate study of economic, social, 
cultural and political history in dynamic fashion. This structuralist approach is 
offered (pp. 76-81) as a means of escape from a normal Marxist interpretation; 
since Leca is to carry on the discussion with a demonstration of the creative role 
of the state, it is probably not too much to see the entire enterprise planned as a 
contribution to current arguments among Marxists and others on this topic. 

In practice, the approach enables Vatin to avoid the necessity of original research, 
which would certainly engulf the project, without the compensation of fresh 
insight. It yields a straightforward history of confrontation on all possible fronts 
between the ‘colonizers’ and the ‘colonized’, of a kind which has become very 
familiar, and is in danger of becoming self-evident. It is doubtful if in the end 
we have more than a useful account disguised by the language of theory, and still 
more by the language of social science. The most important feature of this 
account is probably the explanation chosen for the war of independence, which 
has always been difficult; the terrorist action at the end of 1954 has seemed such a 
little spark with so little preparation. Vatin holds the view, the principle of which 
we find in Fanon, that since Muslim Algerian society had no natural leaders, 
either traditional or of modern origin, and no possibility of effective political 
organization under normal conditions, it was necessary to create abnormal condi- 
tions under which self-appointed leaders could set up such an organization to 
command the willing support of the people. Someone, in fact, had to start the 
” ball rolling. It is an explanation which seems to work, at least in the case of 
Algeria, and should serve to deliver the independent nation neatly into the hands 
of the contemporary analyst who is to supply the conclusion. That conclusion 
may carry an index, which is lacking here. A more serious want is a classified 
bibliography. Vatin seems to have read everything in both French and English; 
his notes are stuffed with references on points of detail and more general questions 
of theory. Ina work which is essentially derived from the literature, consolidated 
lists of references under the appropriate headings would have enhanced the value 
of the book. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, MicHAEL BRETT 

University of London 


Kingdoms of the Sudan, by R. S. O’Fahey and J. L. Spaulding. Methuen, 
1974. 235pp. 3 maps, bibliography, index. paperback £3-30. 

The theme of this packed, provocative paperback derives from two doctoral 
theses, one concerned with the Funj sultanate of Sinnar, the other with the Keira 
sultanate of Dar Fur. Both regimes matured about the sixteenth century after 
a long gestation. Sinnar, in advanced decay, went down before Turco-Egyptian 
colonialism in 1821; the tougher Dar Fur survived extinction in 1874 only to 
collapse in World War I. 
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The authors present a broad unanimity of outlook where their frontiers meet— 
and they meet often. Academic theses are not immediately associated with 
crisp readability but Kingdoms of the Sudan has none of the self-conscious turgidity 
characteristic of this genre of literature. For these recent Funj and Fur studies 
are not bland, annalistic recensions of the work of other anthropologists and 
historians but essays with their own points of view and with controversy in every 
chapter, 

The long and continuing debate on the origins of Sudanese ruling institutions 
took a fresh turn when British officials in the Condominium government of the 
Sudan, writing in Sudan Notes and Records between the wars, began to question 
the widely held view that the main ethnic ingredient of the early Funj power was 
Shilluk. More recently the researches of Yusuf Fadl Hasan and of archaeologists 
working on Christian sites between the First and Second Cataracts have drawn 
attention to the reception of Christianity and Islam by the Nubian peoples, and 
their extraordinary capacity for survival. And now O’Fahey and Spaulding point 
to the fundamentally ‘African’ nature of kingship and royal institutions in both 
sultanates. 

Rarely do the authors overstep the barrier of probability. The Funj ‘were a 
southern Nubian people whose homeland lay along the White Nile below the 
great swamps’ (p. 24). Though an attractive and plausible hypothesis, the 
assumption needs heavier supporting argument. The adoption by Sultan Muham- 
mad al-Husayn of Dar Fur ‘of magniloquent Islamic titles’ (p. 142) might rather 
more prosaically be attributed to direct lifting from contemporary Ottoman 
documents bearing the Padishah’s titles. The rare misprints and slipped macrons 
in the text are too trivial to detract from this important addition to the perennially 
controversial history of the Sudan. 

Oxford RICHARD HILL 


The Southern Sudan: from conflict to peace, by M. O. Beshir. Hurst, 1975. 
xi+188pp. 2 maps, index. £5-50, 

On 27 February 1972, the world was astonished by the announcement of: a 
peace agreement concluded in the Ethiopian capital between the representatives of 
the Sudan government and the Southern Sudanese Liberation Movement. The 
agreement effectively ended what was once regarded as Africa’s most intractable war. 

In this second book on the Southern Sudan, the long-awaited sequel to his first, 
The Southern Sudan: background to conflict (1968), Mr Beshir gives a detailed and 
first hand account of Sudanese peace efforts since the Round Table Conference on 
the South held in Khartoum in March 1965, of which he was Secretary General. 
Briefly, he argues that the foundations of peace and unity between the north and 
the south were already laid at that Conference, which paved the way for the Addis 
Ababa Accord. By avoiding the pitfalls of the former, a success was made of the 
latter. But to achieve peace, a series of collective measures designed to win back 
Southern confidence was undertaken by the Numeiry government. It takes two 
to reach an agreement, however, and it was only the realization by both sides that 
no military solution was possible or in sight that made the urge to go to the confer- 
ence table all-compelling. 

It has not always been easy or possible to write about the problem of the Southern 
Sudan without being partisan. Beshir has managed in this second book to strike 
a balance that was not possible in his first. Among the forces making for peace 
enumerated (pp. 129-31), the only important omission must surely be the Aba 
incident of March 1970, which greatly reduced the power and influence of the 
Mahdi family, the traditional rulers of the Sudan. There is only one minor 
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correction: Gordon Muortat (p. 63) was at one time Vice-President, not President, 
of the Southern Front Party. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, R. K. BADAL 
University of London 


Gada: three approaches to the study of African society, by Asmarom Legesse. 
Free Press, New York (Collier Macmillan, London), 1973. xii+340pp. Figs, 
tables, index. £5-50. 

In many tribal societies of tropical Africa, and also in a number of other parts 
of the world, there are to be found formally organized groups of coevals known 
to anthropologists as age-sets. Age sets take many variant forms, the strangest 
of which are Gada systems. In these the members of the ‘age-set’ are no longer 
coevals; indeed, they may range in age from infants to dotards. And yet at the 
same time many of the patterns associated with normal age-sets persist, for 
instance, the respect that members of a junior age-set must pay to a senior one. 
In Gada systems, because of the wide age-range of the ‘age~set’, one may find an 
old man in a junior group having to behave deferentially to a young man in a 
senior one. Many other equally bizarre phenomena are, in a more complicated 
way, associated with these systems: one striking one is that the rules of the system 
sometimes lead to the abandonment of children, infanticide, and abortion among 
people who very much want to have offspring. 

With minor exceptions, Gada systems are found only among the (several 
million) speakers of East Cushitic languages in southern Ethiopia. Because of 
their complexity they are still not well understood. The best known one is that 
of the Borana Galla, a tribe of perhaps 40,000 semi-nomadic cattle herders. There 
are already three major first-hand accounts—by D Pecci,! P. T. W. Baxter,? and 
E. Haberland'—and half a dozen minor ones. Yet much remains obscure. In 
particular, though the rules of the system are pretty well covered, there is not a 
great deal about how it actually works on the ground. 

This deficiency has now to some extent been remedied by Legesse. On the 
basis of about eighteen months in the field (mainly 1962-4) he is able to give a 
rather better picture of the part that the system plays in the life of the Borana. 
In particular, he provides a mass of demographic information of a kind that has 
been reported for no other Gada system (and indeed for no other age-group 
system of any kind). The author has adopted the admirable course of giving his 
raw census data (for some 670 individuals) in full, and this painstakingly compiled 
and reported material will certainly give rise to a number of further studies. What 
is more, Legesse has clarified certain fundamental native concepts relating to the 
system which had not been properly explained by his predecessors (see my 
forthcoming book Fundamentals of Age-Set Systems for details). 

Unfortunately these new ethnographic data only make up—~at the very most— 
about half of the whole work. A good deal of the rest consists of rather vacuous 
theorizing and polemics; another portion is devoted to a computer simulation of 
the Gada system—a kind of exercise which is now coming into fashion, but which 
is not going to produce interesting results unless it is based on a more secure ethno- 
graphic and conceptual foundation than the present one; and much of the remainder 
is simply a restatement of data already familiar from earlier sources. Legesse’s 
book would have been considerably more valuable if he had set his own findings 
1, ‘Note sul sistema della gada e delle classi di eta presso le popolazioni Borana’, Ras- 
segna di Studi Etiopict, 1941, 1: 305-321. 

2. ‘The social organization of the Galla of Northern Kenya’, (Unpublished D.Phil. 


thesis, University of Oxford, 1954.) 
3. Galla Sad-Athiopiens (1963, Stuttgart). 
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in relation to his predecessors’, instead of virtually ignoring them; and I suspect 
also that he would have learnt more in the field if he had studied them before 
setting out. 

This work will interest specialists, but it does not hold much for others. The 
exposition is often obscure, and there are a number of repetitions and inconsisten- 
cies. “Much more serious, there are also obvious gaps in the data. The book 
has been badly edited, the maps are unsatisfactory, and the index—an important 
instrument in view of the large number of native terms in the text—is wholly 
inadequate. 

Trinity College, FRANK H. STEWART 

Oxford 


Islam in Uganda: islamization through a centralized state in pre-colonial 
Africa, by Arye Oded. Halsted Press (John Wiley), Israel Universities Press, 
New York, etc., 1974. 381 pp. 6 maps, 15 figures, bibliography, index. £9-15. 

Dr Oded writes that he intends to publish separately an account of Islam in 
contemporary Uganda. It seems a pity this should have been a separate volume 
for the present work is very much in the nature of a prelude which requires to be 
brought up-to-date to demonstrate the true significance of Islam in Uganda. 
In its present form it is too long, the arguments too laboured, the text repetitive 
and the conclusions on the whole fairly predictable. ‘The core of the accounts 
concerns the impact not so much of Islam as of Muslims upon the Kingdom of 
Buganda in the reign of Kabaka Mutesa I from 1856 to 1884. 

As Dr Oded states, the difference between the Christian missionaries and the 
Muslims was that the former came to proselytize, the latter to trade. The Muslims 
did not hesitate to propagate their religion if by so doing they could promote 
their commercial objectives, but they were not insistent upon the close observance 
of the dogma of their faith, Mutesa was interested in some of the new ideas to 
which he was introduced through Islam and often urged, and sometimes even 
tried to compel, his people to take an interest in the new religion. He was con- 
cerned, however, mainly with outward observances, and with those aspects of 
Islam which were likely to strengthen his own position. Thus he murdered some 
of his pages who through too extreme a devotion to Islam appeared to have become 
less loyal to himself. 

The Christian missionaries who came first in the late 1870s were, by contrast 
to the Muslims, professionals. They brought with them new techniques of 
communication, notably printing, and were prepared to teach in the vernacular 
in order to ensure that the people fully understood the implications of their faith. 
Yet even they would have made only limited progress without the imposition of 
British control over Uganda at the end of the century. 

If Islam penetrated very little below the surface of life in Uganda the presence 
of Muslims in Buganda did have a considerable effect upon the country. It is in 
his chapter on the Muslims at Mutesa’s court that Dr Oded is most effective. 
He describes the extent to which Arab customs were adopted and stresses the 
importance of the links which they enabled Buganda to create with the East 
Coast during Mutesa’s reign. He indicates too, how such innovations as writing 
strengthened the effectiveness of the royal bureaucracy in Buganda. There is 
also an interesting chapter on the first Arabs in Buganda which successfully 
challenges the long accepted view, propounded by Sir John Gray, that the title 
should be accorded to Ahmed bin Ibrahim. 

It was not really necessary, however, to argue again at such length that Mutesa’s 
hostility to Islam in its Egyptian version was due to his fear of Egypt’s military 
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and political power. The Kabaka’s interest in religion, be it Islam or Christianity, 
has long been seen to have sprung from political rather than from ideological 
motives. The earliest Muslim arrivals appealed to him because they brought a 
new source of wealth and strength, as well as widening his political horizons, and 
because they were at the same time deferential to him. ‘The Egyptians threatened 
only devastation at first and subjugation later. The Christian missionaries 
appeared to offer technical skills superior to those of the Arabs and through their 
connection with the powers of Europe might be expected to provide a counter to 
the Egyptian threat. But his own people must not be won away from their 
loyalty to him by the new teaching, though they might benefit from learning the 
new skills now revealed to them. All this is of course accepted doctrine and one 
is left looking forward to the next volume of this story to learn about the effects 
of Islam when, under a British protectorate, it was allowed to take a firmer hold 
upon the hearts and minds of a section of the population of Buganda. 
University of Bristol KENNETH INGHAM 


Burundi: the tragic years (an eyewitness account), by T. P. Melady. Orbis, 
New York, 1974. 110pp. Ilus. $4-95. 

According to the dustjacket this is an eyewitness account. Unfortunately, 
there is more ‘I’ than ‘witness’ in that the book is dominated by detail, often 
trivial, of Melady’s term as ambassador to Burundi (November 1969 to June 1972) 
and his own ideas on how to reduce violence between peoples. In what remains 
of the 110 pages there is little detail of the horrific bloodbath of 1972; instead 
there is merely a defence of American foreign policy and Melady’s own diplo- 
matic initiatives, and a folksy, travel-brockure style description of Burundi, its 
inhabitants and its history. 

This highly personal approach has resulted in bias and at least one notable 
error. Melady writes that the circumstances of ex-King Ntare’s death were 
unknown, yet Micombero told reporters (after Melady’s transfer to Uganda) that 
he had personally ordered Ntare to be shot. Blame is apportioned between 
Hutu, Tutsi, the OAU, African leaders, the UN, even mankind as a whole, for 
what happened in 1972, but the US and its representative in Burundi somehow 
escape untarnished. Far more prominence is given to the tame and belated 
diplomatic protest delivered to Micombero on 29 May than to the serious argu- 
ment that the US might have induced the Burundi government to halt the killings 
by imposing an embargo on the purchase of Burundi coffee. Despite frequent 
reference to his own catholicism, Melady passes over in silence the abject failure 
of the Burundi church leaders to speak out against tribalism in what is the most 
catholic country in Africa. 

On 29 January 1974 the US ‘normalized’ relations with Burundi and resumed 
aid. Immediately prior to this deposits of nickel valued provisionally at US$14 bil- 
lion had been discovered. Melady’s repeated question ‘What more could I have 
done, what more could my government have done!’ has received its cynical 
answer. 

Departmental of Educational Studies, Oxford JEREMY GREENLAND 


Education in Kenya: an historical study, by James R. Sheffield. Teachers 
College Press. Columbia University, New York, 1973. 126pp. Bibliography 
index. $6:50; paperback $3°95. 

James Sheffield’s most recent book traces the development of Kenya’s educa- 
tional policy. The work is primarily a chronological account of the political, 
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social, and economic changes which have produced major shifts in Kenyan 
educational policy and practice. It reports the emergence and re-emergence of 
major policy issues, like, for example, academic vs. practical education; individual- 
istic competition vs. communal cooperation; formal vs. informal systems; preser- 
vation of tradition vs. preparation for change. It also notes the problems which 
havé ‘characterized Kenyan education—wastage; inequalities between sexes, 
regions, and races; organization of the curriculum; and the employment of 
school leavers. 

Like any wide-ranging account which seeks the advantage of brevity, this book 
incurs the disadvantages of superficiality and lack of emphasis. One new to the 
history of Kenyan education would, of course, learn some background information, 
but would be left wondering about the relationship between policy and practice: 
to what extent was policy implemented, and with what results? For one already 
familiar with the history of Kenyan education, there is no serious examination of 
the recurrent issues and problems dnd no analysis of the role of educational policy 
and its shaping forces. One new to the subject would find the extensive biblio- 
graphy useful; one familiar with the subject might wonder if the book is as up-to- 
date as its recent publication would imply, since literature published after 1963 is 
under-represented in the bibliography. The book whets the appetite but does 
not satisfy. Having read a summary, readers may wish for the study promised in 
the title. 

University of Nairobi, H. A. MALECHE and A. KRYSTALL 

Kenya 


Underdevelopment in Kenya: the political economy of neo-colonialism, 
by Colin Leys. Heinemann, Educational, 1975. xv+284pp. 2 maps, tables, 
index. £400; Paperback £2:00. 

In comparison to Tanzania, the academic literature on the post-independence 
politics of Kenya has been thin, in volume at any rate. But suddenly a spate of 
important publications has appeared, by the International Labour Office, Henry 
Bienen, Geoff Lamb, Richard Sandbrook, and Colin Leys. A whole range of 
theoretical approaches and normative assumptions, often more implicit than 
explicit, underpin these works, although they all stress the inequalities of power 
and wealth among Kenyans. This is Professor Leys’ starting point; as he puts it, 
he feels he must ‘try to adopt a conceptual framework which as far as possible 
embraces the interests of those who are exploited and oppressed in the third 
world’ (p. xi) and he therefore adopts ‘underdevelopment theory’, for all its 
flaws which he readily acknowledges. 

This approach necessitates lengthy historical exegesis to show how Kenyan 
society has in general been locked into a subordinate role in the international 
capitalist system and how in particular an African leadership emerged with interests 
and ideas antipathetic to a radical restructuring of the system they inherited. 
Although much of the presentation makes hard reading (which the form of refer- 
encing and lack of bibliography infuriatingly do little to ease) and is inevitably 
skewed towards those factors most relevant to Leys’ particular line of argument, 
there is a mine of fascinating and useful information here which would make the 
volume invaluable merely as a descriptive work. But there is much more to 
it than that. 

Central to the analysis is a detailed and well documented account of stratifica- 
tion. In one sense this has been, as it were, too successful by half. What is 
presented is a fascinating delineation of numerous analytically separable categories 
so that the full complexity of Kenyan society stands revealed. Unfortunately 
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the revelation has to be somewhat simplified and obfuscated in order to create 
a manageable analysis of the contradictions inherent in the class structure of 
Kenya on which the future is held to depend. ‘The exact process by which these 
externally defined classes produce the political consequences observed are often 
Jeft unspecified as though there was an inevitability about the ‘working out of 
class antagonisms’. I am still unconvinced. The fragmentation of classes, 
which Leys’ analysis of differentiation so potently highlights, suggests to me the 
very real possibility of long-term manipulation and one need not follow Beinen’s 
quasi-apologia of Kenyan politics all the way to argue that benefits, admittedly - 
unequal, have nevertheless percolated through to a very high proportion of 
humble Kenyans. One should not underestimate the mystificatory possibilities 
open to governments. Pride in independence, relative deprivation, genuine 
expectations (rather than mere hopes), personal friendships, all play their part, 
however odd they may be ‘objectively’; they may be manipulated, consciously or 
unconsciously, by ruling élites, but they affect the populace’s perception of its 
political world and that decides its political action. 

Such a criticism must not detract from the manifest virtues of this volume; in 
any case, it may flow from my own failing to perceive the inevitability of historical 
forces. Certainly I do not share the faintly evangelical spirit running throughout 
the book. From the Preface’s perfectly fair complaint at some liberal scholars’ 
instinctive objection to Marxist terminology while employing some perfectly 
horrid jargon themselves (p. xii), past an astonishing assertion claiming Marx’s 
likely posthumous approval for a recent development in theory (p. 7), to a readi- 
ness to quote Engels’ analysis of nineteenth century Britain as supportive evidence 
for an assertion about Kenyan society (pp. 171-2), there is a determination, akin 
to faith, to be a worthy disciple of his intellectual mentors. ‘The question’, he 
writes at one stage about the system of stratification, ‘is what significance it had 
on the process of class formation’, (p. 186) because it is through class formation 
and class consciousness that the system’s mternal contradictions will be realized 
and a radical solution in the interests of the oppressed peoples will be achieved. 
He is, of course, correct to see the ILO proposals as essentially palliative where 
they were politically possible, but his own vision may well be as utopian as the 
ILO’s call for the Kenyan leadership to become saints. I am more pessimist 
than Colin Leys about historical inevitability and consequently probably even 
more pessimistic about the prospects for the exploited and the oppressed in the 
third world. 

University of Bristol RICHARD HopDER-WILLIAMS 


Change in Administrative Structures: a case study of Kenyan agricultural 
development, by Christopher Trapman. Overseas Development Institute, 
London, 1974. 100pp. 8 tables, 1 chart, 1 map. Paperback £2-00. 
Development administration is frequently regarded as a cumbersome machine 
operated by personnel who tend to rise above their level of incompetence but little 
study is focused on such institutions or personnel. It is, therefore, a welcome 
change to discover a detailed case study or such administrative structures within 
the context of Kenyan agricultural development. This work examines how cer- 
tain institutions, utilized by the Ministry of Agriculture and inherited from a 
colonial machine that sought to control rather than develop, are adapted to the 
present needs of the farming community. The organizations involved in the 
agricultural development process are considered and the author pinpoints the 
increasing importance of the private sector as the agricultural development: pro- 
gramme, initiated by the government machinery, bears fruit. Agricultural credit, 
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extension and research services are also critically surveyed although little emphasis 
is placed on project implementation. It is apparent that the difficulties faced by 
these services are similar to the problems of the whole agricultural development 
administration namely, that different departments operate in isolation, that deci- 
sions about grass root finance and personnel are centralized and that the establish- 
ment ‘of development priorities is a haphazard affair. One of the most pertinent 
criticisms levelled at the development administration by the author is that it has 
tended to favour the more progressive farmer, increasing the disparity between the 
richer and poorer peasants; this is hardly successful rural development. The lack 
of extension fieldstaff and the monolithic nature of the administrative structures 
are the obvious reasons for the faltering success of Kenyan agricultural develop- 
ment but there are indications that the system could be flexibly responsive to the 
needs of the farmers, 

But while it is possible to suggest better criteria for selecting appropriate forms 
of agricultural administration within Kenya as a result of Trapman’s analysis, it 
would seem largely irrelevant to generalize the conclusions to other underdeveloped 
countries except to stress that administrative structures inherited from colonialism 
tend to hinder, rather than help, development. 

University of Bradford Putt O'KEEFE 


Freedom and Development/Uhuru na Maendeleo, by Julius Nyerere: OUP, 
1973. xvii+400pp. Illustrated. Paperback EASh.30; £3-35. 
Underdevelopment and Industrialization in Tanzania: a study of perverse 
capitalist industrial development, by Justinian Rweyemamu. OUP, Nairobi 
etc., 1973. xvii+273pp. Tables, bibliography. Paperback EASh.40; £5-00. 

President Nyerere carefully opens his most recent collection of speeches with 
the comment that ‘this book is not a description of what exists in Tanzania... it 
is a description of what we in Tanzania are aiming at, not what we are’. The 
writings of the Tanzanian leader are remarkably refreshing: there is a quality of 
originality, consistency, and frankness that few other presidents can match. But 
in the past, at least, there has been a tendency by foreign observers (christened 
‘Tanzaphilia’ by Professor Mazrui) to regard Nyerere’s fine words as already 
having been translated into action in the villages. 

The longest speech in this volume, and for many perhaps the most interesting, 
is Nyerere’s answer to a promise made in the month his nation’s independence 
was won: more would be done to develop the country during the next ten years 
than was done by the colonialists in forty. The Tanzanian President, one of the 
fairly small number of African leaders to last out the first decade of freedom, was 
able to make a convincing case when he addressed his party colleagues on 
“Ten Years After Independence’. Last year was a difficult one for Tanzania— 
with the fall in food production (partly due to drought), the difficulties in moving 
the rural population into ujamaa villages, and the crippling oil prices—but the 
government is probably doing more to help the mass of its people than any other 
African regime. 

Freedom and Development, Nyerere’s third collection of speeches and writings 
(following Freedom and Unity and Freedom and Socialism), includes 46 items which 
are fairly evenly divided between domestic and foreign affairs. The period 
covered by this volume, from 1968 to 1973, represents the post-Arusha Declaration 
era when the attempt was begun to turn radical words into action. ‘This collection 
of Nyerere’s writings is therefore essential reading for anyone interested in the 
important developments taking place in Tanzania. We eagerly look forward to 
the President’s fourth volume. 
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Professor Rweyemamu, a Tanzanian teacher at the University of Dar es Salaam, 
has focused on one aspect of his country’s development. The first half of his book 
puts the question of industrialization into perspective, by looking at the political 
economy of Tanzania, and suggesting that capitalism will never lead to self- 
generating growth but will tend to reinforce the nation’s dependency on the West. 
Rweyemamu then turns to the structure of industry and shows how the ‘develop- 
ment of underdevelopment’ operates in this sphere of the economy. Finally, he 
examines proposals for breaking out of the confines imposed by capitalist develop- 
ment and sets out a socialist strategy of industrialization. Unfortunately, however, 
there is little data on or analysis of the country’s industrial policy since the Arusha 
Declaration of January 1967. ‘This study, nevertheless, represents an important 
contribution towards Tanzania’s struggle against dependence on the Western 
capitalist world. 

London MARIIN BAILEY 


Economic Integration and Industrial Location: an East African case study, 
by F. I. Nixson. Longman, 1973. 180pp. ‘Tables, 1 map, bibliography index, 
Paperback £2:50. Industrial Diversification in Zambia, by A. Young. 
Praeger, New York, 1973. xvii+328pp. Tables, bibliography. 8-00. 

Both these studies present carefully conducted attempts to apply theory to 
practice in African economies. In so doing they offer a lot of useful and interest- 
ing information, but they also reveal the paucity—indeed irrelevance—of much of 
the apparently relevant economic theory. 

In his first chapter, Nixson provides a succinct summary of location theory. 
The conclusion is that ‘the optimum location has been defined . . . as the one that 
maximizes profits’. This conclusion, of course, does not get one very far since 
the question is simply removed a stage to the determinants of locational profits. 
Here the theory suggests that market location and costs are the key factors. But 
these in turn are a consequence of past locational decisions: markets are concen- 
trated where industry is concerned. While locational theory may explain why a 
particular firm chooses a particular location at a particular time, it does not explain 
the distribution of industry as a whole. The availability of natural resources, 
historical accident and consequent cumulative historical development are respon- 
sible. This is clearly illustrated in the rest of Nixson’s book, which describes 
East African locational experience. Nairobi developed because the first stage of 
the railway joining Uganda and the Coast happened to stop there. ‘This permitted 
the development of the fertile White Highlands which in turn.created a market 
located near Nairobi, and hence led to the cumulative development of the area. 
Each individual decision to locate in the area further increased the local market, 
the external economies to other firms and hence the advantages, in terms of net 
profits, from locating there. The protectionist policies of Tanzania and Uganda, 
and the system of taxes adopted by the East African Common Market, are political 
attempts to reduce Nairobi’s pull. Locational theory which describes the de- 
terminants of location in terms of oligopoly, cost differentials and net profit 
maximization tends to obscure rather than illuminate the interaction of historical 
accident, cumulative development and political reaction which is the story of 
location in East Africa, as Nixson describes it. 

Young describes industrial developments in Zambia since independence. 
Throughout the period the copper industry has dominated the scene, but Young 
is mainly concerned with industrial development outside the copper nexus. 
He finds that the Central African Federation and an open policy towards South 


‘Africa inhibited development in Zambia. Since the Federation broke up, and the 
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Government adopted protectionist policies, industry has developed rapidly. 
Government policy has been to favour manufacturing industry, but Young con- 
cludes that this has been at the expense of agriculture, which threatens the long 
run viability of the economy. 

In an early chapter, Young looks at what economic theory has to say about 
such ‘attempts to diversify the economy and promote manufacturing industry. 
He describes the conventional categories—instability, external economies and 
distortions in factor markets—which may justify Government intervention. But 
his later chapters make it clear that the actual intervention has been motivated 
by the urgent need to create urban employment, to reduce dependence on copper 
and on the Southern economies, and to Zambianize the economy, rather than a 
careful appraisal of what economic theory has to say. Again economic theory 
provides the ex-post rationale, rather than the ex-ante justification for action. 
And this is just as well. Because, as with locational theory, much of the theory 
is micro rather than macro, though the problems are macro. The theory offers 
justification for encouraging a particular project at a particular time, but has little 
to say about the cumulative and dynamic effects of creating manufacturing industry, 
which is what the policy is all about. 

Queen Elizabeth House, FRANCES STEWART 

Oxford 


Tanzania Treaty Practice, by E. E. Seaton and S. T. Maliti. OUP, Nairobi 
and London, 1973. x+200pp. Soft covers EAShs 45; £475. 

Seaton and Maliti, both of whom served as legal advisers to the Tanzanian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, have examined the history of treaties in the territory 
now known as Tanzania. The book begins at the end of the 19th ‘century when 
African chiefs signed away their land to the German colonialists, but it deals 
mainly with the attitude of the independent government of Tanzania. An appen- 
dix, almost as long as the text itself, reprints 14 treaties ranging from the Berlin 
Act of 1885 to a 1968 aid agreement with the World Bank. 

The main interest in the study lies in its analysis of the problem of treaty 
succession and the solution, known as the Nyerere Doctrine, adopted by the . 
Tanganyikan Government at independence. Prime Minister Nyerere refused to 
sign an inheritance treaty automatically accepting all legal obligations entered into 
by the British Government for the territory. Instead Tanganyika undertook to 
continue to accept all treaties on a reciprocal basis for two years and, during that 
period, to sign or renegotiate all agreements to which it wished to continue to be 
a party. This policy preserved the principle of consent that theoretically forms a 
basis for international treaties. 

Tanzania Treaty Practice is a clear and concise account of how a new African 
state has reacted to one particular aspect of international law. ‘The specialized 
nature of the topic, however, means that interest in the book is likely to mainly 
be confined to international lawyers. 

London MARTIN BAILEY 


Christianity South of the Zambezi, edited by A. J. Dachs. Mambo Press, 
Gwelo, Rhodesia, 1973. 213pp. Rhod. $2:°90. Themes in the Christian 
History of Central Africa. edited by T. O. Ranger and J. Weller. Heinemann, 
1975. xvi+285pp. Maps, plates and index. Paperback £2-50. 

The first of these collections of essays, edited by Dr A. J. Dachs of the University 
of Rhodesia, is an attempt to bring together current research on religious aspects 
of Rhodesian history, and ‘to offer serving missionaries a means of expression for 
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their own ideas’ (p. 3). The second consists of papers presented to the Confer- 
ence on the Interaction of Christianity with the Peoples and Customs of Central 
Africa at Chilema, Malawi, in August 1971. 

Both are similar in that they consist not only of what Professor Ranger refers to 
as ‘full-dress academic exercises’ but also ‘reports from the field’ (p. 13) by non- 
academic expatriate and African religious personnel. The two collections contain, 
between them, twenty-seven studies (of which only seven are by Africans) broadly 
recognizable as ‘historical’, ‘sociological’ and ‘theological’. Although the Ranger- 
Weller collection in theory covers all of what is still called ‘Central Africa’ a 
decade after the demise of the Federation, in fact its main focus is south of the 
Zambezi, so there are many bases of comparison between these two collections. 

Dachs’ Christianity South of the Zambezi stands alone, a monument to his own 
and the Mambo Press’s initiative. Themes on the Christian History of Central 
Africa, on the other hand, is the third publication to result from a series of confer- 
ences in East and Central Africa over the last seven years on various aspects of the 
historical and contemporary study of religion in Africa. Out of the first confer- 
ence, at Nairobi in January 1968, came African Initiatives in Religion (EAPH, 1971) 
edited by D. B. Barrett. ‘The second conference, at Dar es Salaam, m June 1970 
resulted in the publication of The Historical Study of African Religion (Heinemann, 
1973), edited by T. O. Ranger and I. Kimambo. Christian Themes is the product 
of the Chilema Conference in 1971; a collection of essays on The Problem of Evil 
in Eastern Africa is expected from the Lusaka Conference of September 1972; 
while a final collection, on prophetism in East Africa, edited by Professor B. Ogot, 
might emerge from the Conference held at Limuru, Kenya, in June 1974. 

This revived interest in the historical study of African religion has been inspired 
and presided over to a considerable extent by T. O. Ranger, whose work on 
resistance in Rhodesia and Tanzania led him to an increased appreciation of the 
importance of the continuity of traditional principles, in particular religious ones. 
This has served to encourage an approach to African religion as something more 
significant than mission studies, ‘prelude to nationalism’, or a historical anthro- 
pology. Others, including Professors Ajayi and Ayandele in Nigeria, the Rev. 
John Mbiti in Uganda, D. B. Barrett in Kenya and Professors J. R. Gray and 
R. A. Oliver at SOAS have played important parts in this revival, which has 
resulted not only in the conferences, but also a number of recent historical studies 
and doctoral dissertations which have focused to a considerable extent upon 
religious themes; the biannual African Religious Research produced by the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, and a two year series of seminars organized by 
Professor J. R. Gray and Fr Adrian Hastings in the United Kingdom and through- 
out Africa on ‘Christianity in Contemporary Africa’.1 

Early misconceptions about an African religious vacuum waiting to be filled by 
Christianity have long since passed to a deserved oblivion; more recent assump- 
tions of European initiative and African passive acceptance have also joined them. 
Greater awareness of the nature of African religious initiatives, and of the com- 
plexity of ‘traditional’ African religious concepts threatened to create a new 
orthodoxy, within which the once dominant missionary was reduced to a secondary 
role, but these two collections indicate a deeper awareness of both the indigenous 
and the alien contributions to African Christianity. 

From an area which has, in less than eighty years, produced such disparate 
manifestations of Christianity as Bernard Mizeki, the vaPostori, Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, Alice Lenshina, the ‘Christians of the Copperbelt’, John Chilembwe 
1. See Adrian Hastings, ‘Christianity in Contemporary Africa’, African Affairs, 73, 
1974, pp. 229-32. 
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and the Mpingo wa Amai, it is difficult to isolate dominant themes or trends. 
Yet the overall impressions which emerge from these collections are of two 
historical contradictions covering the three territories and of contemporary 
contradictions referring primarily to Rhodesia. 

The first book could be seen as the attempt to resolve contradictions between 
universal Christianity on the one hand and ‘traditional’ religion on the other, 
ultimately finding points of contact somewhere along the spectrum which extends 
from rejection to conversion. J. M. Schoffeleers’ study of the Interaction of 
Mbona and Christianity, T. O. Ranger’s account of the phenomenon of Mwana 
Lesa, and Murray Steele’s magnificent attempt to come to grips with the elusive 
Arthur Shearly Cripps? in the Ranger-Weller collection stand out. The five 
historical essays in the Dachs collection—D. Beach on the southern Shona, 
N. M. B. Bhebe on the Ndebele and Karanga, Dachs on the Tswana, C. J. M. 
Zvobgo on the Methodists in central Rhodesia, and D. H. Flood on the LMS—all 
refer to initial contacts and conversion, but, with minor exceptions, all subordinate 
the religious factor to the social and political. Of greater value in Dachs are 
Daneel’s account of Independency among the southern Shona,’ and the attempts 
by two African clergymen, R. P. Hatendi and E. B. Magava, to discover points of 
contact between Shona and European Christian marriage and mortuary customs 
respectively. 

The second historical contradiction relates to the relationship between a Chris- 
tianity based upon Christian brotherhood, and colonial exploitation which could 
be resolved either by attempting to mitigate the worst excesses of the latter (see 
J. Weller’s article on Bishop May in Ranger-Weller), or by the nationalist demand 
for modernization without colonial exploitation. To date the emphasis here has 
been upon the elite aspect of nationalism, such as the products of Livingstonia 
in Malawi (J. Cook in Ranger-Weller) or Epworth in Rhodesia (R. Peaden in both 
collections, and Zvobgo in Dachs), or an individual representative, such as John 
Lester Membe (A. Hastings in Ranger-Weller). Yet, as Ranger indicates (pp. 92- 
96), such an emphasis upon elites, and the association of Christianity with moderni- 
zation and change is by no means accurate; equally, if not more, important is an 
awareness of the strength of continuing traditional principles and the nature 
of mass awareness of colonial change—without which the much-studied elites 
would have remained mere debating societies. Here Ian Linden’s article in 
Ranger-Weller on the Chewa nyau societies and local politics at Mua offers a wider 
perspective than does mere concentration upon modernizing elites. 

The studies relating to Malawi and Zambia are all historical, as the first contra- 
diction appears on its way to resolution in an identifiable African Christianity; 
the second was ‘solved’ by Independence. While one may acknowledge that 
increased mutual awareness and respect have marked the relations between 
African religious concepts and Western Christianity, doubts remain about the 
resolution of the second. To what extent, for instance, does the continuing 
missionary presence contribute to neo-colonialism, and is it an aspect of the under- 
development of Africa? As Christianity’s association with Europe may have 
once advanced its interests, does such an association now retard it? Is the role of 
Christianity in contemporary Africa merely an aspect of the government-dominated 
‘development’ process begun in the late colonial period, or is there a more 


2. Steele’s biographical sketch appears to be a fuller account of the saintly priest-poet- 
mystic-political activist, than D. V. Steere’s God’s Irregular: Arthur Shearly Cripps 
(SPCK London, 1973). 

3. See S. V. Mubako’s review of Daneels The Background and Rise of the Shona Inde- 
pendent Churches, Vol. I, in African Afiairs, 73, 1974, pp. 108-11. 
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independent one? The government can provide education, medical care and bore- 
holes as well as can mission societies and Christian Councils; will too close an 
identification with the present rulers ultimately render the churches superfluous, 
or tainted by association with repressive regimes? ‘These questions have had to 
be faced elsewhere—in for example Zaire, Uganda, Ghana, Kenya and Nigeria— 
but what had the Christian chufches to say about Alice Lenshina in Zamibia, or 
the 1972 persecution of the Jehovah’s witnesses in Malawi? Is there an identi- 
fiable Christian viewpoint expressed on issues such as marriage, abortion, ‘authen- 
ticity’, and education? What are the Church’s responses to ethnic disunity, 
emerging class- distinctions, ministerial corruption, repression—or the West’s 
continuing domination of Africa? New contradictions emerge to replace the old. 

The major contrast between Rhodesia and its two northern neighbours is that 
the old contradictions, far from being resolved, have actually intensified. The 
articles by Fr S. K. Madziyire in both collections vividly illustrate both the 
strength of Christian and Shona religicus principles, and the massive damage 
done to a supposedly universal Christianity by Rhodesia’s social and economic 
structure. Similarly Steele’s study of Cripps, and Sr Mary Aquinas Weinrich’s 
Aspect of the Development of the Religious Life in Rhodesia (both in Ranger- 
Weller) assert the importance of manifestations of Christianity in Rhodesia which 
meet the perceived religious as well as social needs of the Shona. The articles 
by-T. McLoughlin and D. B. Scholz in Dachs, demonstrating the widening gaps 
between the African and European Catholic communities, and between Christian 
theory and Rhodesian practice which the Catholic bishops are attempting to 
bridge, are complemented by N. Thomas’ account in Ranger-Weller of the 
failure of ‘inter-church co-operation’ and illuminate the dilemma of men like 
Fr Madziyire caught between the unresolved contradictions of being a Christian 
in contemporary Rhodesia. 

University of Toronto RICHARD G. STUART 


Beyond the Cape Frontier: studies in the history of the Transkei and 
Ciskei, edited by C. C. Saunders and R. Derricourt. Londman, 1974. xvi+ 
228pp. Maps, illustrations. 

The largest and least enviable of South Africa’s Bantustans, the Transkei, is 
likely also to be the first to achieve its independence. ‘This will only be the latest 
episode in the complex history of a territary which witnessed the longest resistance 
to white rule of any part of the continent, which has experienced the pressure of 
colonialism longer than anywhere else in South Africa, and which has perhaps 
mastered some of the more sophisticated techniques of survival. In the last two 
hundred years of its recorded history, material conditions in the Ciskei and 
Transkei have changed out of all recognition, as have the value systems and 
political organization of its peoples. Although most of the Transkei was only 
annexed to the Cape Colony after 1870, for the Ciskei conquest came earlier, 
while even across the Kei from the beginning of the nineteenth century chiefs 
and their people were having to come to terms with the new intruders and were 
facing increasing socio-economic crisis—as the dramatic cattle-killing of 1856 so 
tragically yet vividly illustrates. 

Strangely little of the meaning and experience of this history comes through the 
ten essays collected in Beyond the Cape Frontier. The product of a multi-disci- 
plinary conference held at the University of Rhodes, Grahamstown, at the begin- 
ning of 1973 the book does the conference less than justice. In many ways there 
was a sense of occasion about the conference: because it signalled the acceptance 
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of African history by South African academics, because of its interdisciplinary 
nature and its attempted multi-racial composition, but perhaps above all because 
it happened in the midst of the momentous 1973 African strikes. The ten essays . 
included in this volume do not represent all the papers presented at the conference, 
and though the editors cannot be held responsible for the omission of others, 
their inclusion would perhaps have made for a‘more balanced book. 

The genuflexion to African history comes in Robin Derricourt’s long piece which 
should have been about the archaeology of the Eastern Cape, but which is a 
largely unoriginal recapitulation of the various sources for the reconstruction of 
Transkeian history up to 1820: the last half-dozen pages and maps deal. with the 
nature of settlement patterns in the Transkei and the negative evidence that there 
is no Iron Age settlement on the tributaries of the Umzimvubu (allegedly the 
place of origin of several Cape Nguni peoples) is the most original and useful part 
of the essay; and in Jeff Opland’s treatment of oral tradition—from a literary rather 
than a strictly historical point of view. Given the increasingly sophisticated work 
in progress on other parts of Africa on oral tradition, it is an undistinguished 
essay—though his photograph of an imbongi (a singer of traditional praises), 
microphone in hand and tape recorder by his side, is one of the better moments 
of the book. 

The core of the volume is provided by the chapters by Richard Moyer on the 
military role of the Mfengu; Robert Ross on the attempts of the Griqua to assert 
their hegemony over the area known as ‘no-man’s land’ which became Griqualand 
East; D. G. L. Cragg on the role of the Wesleyan missionaries amongst the 
Mpondo (though extraordinarily little is said about their function in actually 
converting Africans to Christianity—to say nothing of any other non-political 
role they may have played); Basil le Cordeur on the rivalries between Natal (whose 
‘eyes were big but whose teeth were poor’—to misquote A. J. P. Taylor’s aphorism 
on Italy before World War I) and the Cape over who should grab the African 
territories between their respective frontiers; Chris Saunders on the triumph of 
the Cape in actually annexing these territories (curiously he does not seem to have 
read Freund’s contribution to his own volume on the concept of the frontier 
‘zone’. He also seems somewhat perplexed as to why it took the Cape so long to 
actually constitutionally annex the territories when she already had de facto 
control over them, in some cases ten or fifteen years earlier. Perhaps Robinson 
and Gallagher’s 1953 article on why when the British were top-dog they preferred 
informal to formal empire— The Imperialism of Free Trade’—might suggest 
some of the answers); and Maurice Ashley on education policies in the nineteenth 
century in the Eastern Cape—surprisingly thin, given the amount of thesis 
material now available on this subject. 

The two most stimulating essays are those by William Freund, trying to look 
beyond the frontier terminology in staking out résearch priorities—he is heavily 
influenced in this by Dr Martin Legassick’s seminal work on the frontier tradition 
in South African historiography, and Professor Monica Wilson, who briefly 
outlines research possibilities in the final chapter of the volume. Both of these 
could well have formed part of the editorial introduction. Ina give away sentence, 
Professor Wilson remarks, ‘The need for further economic analysis is also plain’. 
Indeed—as the work of Colin Bundy and others shows. Given the contents of 
the volume, it is perhaps not surprising that she thinks that ‘most historians’ are 
still mainly interested in political developments; yet her suggestions for further 
research strike outsiders as quite central to the concerns of historians—concerns 
with micro-ecology and patterns of land use, crops and technology, changes in 
material culture and ideology for example. One could have added (though she 
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does not) the whole subject of diet, disease and affliction—so central to Transkeian 
experience, as to that of pre-industrial Europe. Here it is unfortunate that 
Dr Elizabeth Rose’s stimulating paper to the conference on her cancer researches 
in the Transkei and the need for research into medical history has been omitted 
from the volume. In many ways, it was closer to the historical realities than the 
somewhat old-fashioned concerns of the editors. o 

In the final analysis this is a pedestrian book; the central experience is missing as 
indeed are the people who must be at the centre of such a work—the Xhosa. 
Far too much of this volume happens not so much Beyond the Frontier—but both 
literally and figuratively in No-Man’s Land. The meaning eludes us still. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies and SHULA MARKS 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Golden Shadows, Flying Hooves, by George Schaller. Collins, 1974. xxiii+ 
287pp. Illustrated, 3 maps. £350. Animals, Environment and Man in 
Africa, by N. C. Pollock. Heath, 1974. ix+159pp. Illustrated, 16 figures. 
£,4-00. 

So many ‘popular’ accounts of East African game animals have made their 
appearance during the last decade that even the most avid of readers must, by 
now, be satiated almost to the point of nausea. Had Schaller’s latest book been 
published in 1954, instead of in 1974, its impact would have been terrific. Even 
today, it commands respect. For three years, the author lived in the Serengeti, 
observing lions. His entire existence revolved around the animals until he was 
‘wholly saturated’ with them. Only after he and a few colleagues had tracked a 
male lion continuously by radio for twenty-one consecutive days and nights, did 
he begin to suffer from a ‘surfeit of lions’. 

Yet no creature stands alone, and the scope of Schaller’s study soon broadened 
to include the lions’ predatory associates such as the hyaena, leopard and hunting- 
dog, and also the array of herbivorous prey species upon which these big carni- 
vores depend for survival. With his gift for expressive narrative, he does not 
merely recreate his own observations and impressions, but he also introduces the 
reader to modern ecological concepts—and to some of the biologists who have been 
responsible for shaping them. For example, Hans Kruuk’s admiration for the 
hyaena, which he knows ‘not only as a courageous and powerful hunter but also 
as a fascinating and utterly delightful animal’, is high-lighted by juxtaposition 
with a repulsive quotation (from Ernest Hemingway’s Green Hills of Africa) 
extolling the mirth and humour to be afforded by wantonly maiming and killing 
hyaenas. 

N. C. Pollock’s approach to the inter-relationships between man, animals, and 
the environment in Africa is geographical rather than biological. His brief 
account assumes the genre of a text-book; unfortunately, it is somewhat marred by 
inconsistencies, misconceptions and errors of the kind more often associated with 
‘popular’ writings—yet which are absent from Schaller’s careful presentation. 
Superficial and, at times, curiously naive and uncritical, it is, nevertheless, by no 
means entirely without merit. Sentiments are expressed with which all conser- 
vationists will be in agreement, even if they disagree over some of the details. 
It is salutary for us to be reminded of the fact that, whatever his motives, ‘Din- 
gaan’s creation of a protected area north of the River Umfolosi pre-dated African 
game reserves by nearly a century’, because contemporary rulers, throughout the 
world, are still by no means all equally enlightened. 

Birkbeck College, University of London J. L. CLOUDSLEY- THOMPSON 
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The Music of Africa, by J. H. Kwabena Nketia. Gollancz, 1975. 278pp. 
Illustrated, maps, bibliography, index. £400. African Music: a people’s 
art, by F. Bebey. Translated by J. Bennett. Harrap, 1975. 184pp. Illus- 
trated, discography. £450. Orin Yoruba/Yoruba Songs, by J. O. Ajibola. 
University of Ife Press, Ile-Ife, 1974. 126pp. Cased IN6:500 paperback 4-00; 
£5-50; $1295. 

Professor Nketia’s mew book covers the social and cultural background of 
African music, musical instruments, melody polyphony and rhythm, the relation 
of speech and melody, music and dance, and African musical conventions. In 
spite of the title, most of the references are to his homeland—the land of the Akan 
of Ghana, though he does mention a good many peoples all over Africa. The few 
book reference she gives are often unusual sources and are thus useful for 
research. 

He adopts a highly analytical style which, when it comes to transcription, 
amounts to idiosyncracy: for instance, he uses bar-lines not to indicate stress as we 
normally do, but to show where the hand-claps occur. Now as in African music 
the stresses of the handclaps and of the song do not normally coincide, there is no 
way of telling what is the actual rhythm of the melody. When he discusses 
rhythm, unbelievable though it may be, he gives not a single example of typical 
African drumming, nor does he give what your reviewer calls the ‘standard’ 
clap-pattern—a clap used all over Africa south of the Sahara, But his last chapter 
has an interesting discussion on how Africans themselves appraise a musical 
pérformance—~ avaluable insight which only an African musician can expound. 

Francis Bebey is an African musician from Cameroon and any book on African 
music written by an African claims our special attention as it views the music 
from the inside. Yet the title is too sweeping as most of his examples are confined 
to countries bordering the Gulf of Guinea. One has the impression that he has 
drawn much of his information from the sleeves of OCORA and BAM records; 
which however, as a practised journalist, he has welded into a most readable book. 
A number of details call for criticism, as for instance, his treatment of the Sansa, 
xylophones and drums, but the pictures are splendid: dispersed among 150 pages 
of text there are no less than ninety-five photos, many of them full page. The book 
is well worth buying on account of these alone, together with the very useful 
discography. 

Yoruba Songs is a second enlarged edition——nearly twice as many songs, now set 
with piano accompaniment and mostly for part-singing, half being Christian and 
half secular texts, which are all in Yoruba with English translations. The tunes 
are partly well-known Yoruba songs and partly composed either by the author or 
by other modern Yoruba musicians. The Christian theology reminds one of 
African separatist churches— it is basic and very simple. The importance of the 
work is Chief Ajibola’s valiant attempt to marry European harmony to a tonal 
language like Yoruba where the melody (and the inner parts) must follow the rise 
and fall of speech-tones. The result is very singable, but both vocal harmony 
and piano accompaniment strike one as childish. The tonality is based on the 
Western diatonic major scale with its sense of key, and though traditional Yoruba 
tunes are mostly pentatonic, these songs betray Western influence as they some- 
times introduce the fourth and seventh degrees of the scale, particularly in the 
alto part, and so are, in fact, heptatonic. Akin Euba, in the Preface, draws 
attention to the dearth of suitable musical teaching material for Yoruba edu- 
cationists to use. This book will help to fill that need. 


St. Albans A. M. Jones 
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